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PREFACE. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  which  appeared  in  the  year 
1880  formed  a  complete  and  Independent  treatise  on  the 
pfajsiological  chemistry  of  the  elementary  tissues  of  the 
animal  body,  including  under  this  designation  the  hlood, 
the  lymph,  and  the  chyle. 

The  present  volume,  like  its  predecessor,  constitutes 
an  independent  and  complete  treatise;  it  deals  with  the 
physiological  chemistry  of  the  digestive  processes,  which 
have  been  treated  on  the  same  lines  as  were  followed  in 
VoL  I.  My  aims  and  endeavoura  are  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  following  sentences  which  appeared  in  the  preface  to 
that  volume ; 

'It  has  been  a  constant  object  with  me  to  give  the 
reader  a  very  full  and,  so  far  as  possible,  independent 
account  of  the  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subjects  discussed, 
and  I  trust  I  may  with  complete  truthfulness  say  that  this 
work  is  based  upon  a  study  of  original  memoirs,  rather 
than  upon  a  study  of  text-books.  In  the  interest  of  the 
student,  nearly  all  papers  are  quoted  by  their  full  titles 
and  few  have  been  quoted  which  have  not  been  thoroughly 
read  and  studied.  Whenever  quotations  have  been  made 
at  second  hand  the  fact  has  been  stated.'   ' 

a.  b 
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'  Another  feature  which  I  have  desired  to  render  pro- 
minent in  this  work  is  the  description  of  the  methods 
which  have  been  followed  in  important  and,  to  borrow  a 
convenient  Germanism,  'epoch-making'  researches.  It 
seemed  the  more  important  to  do  this  as  I  desired  to  write 
in  the  interest  of  the  tnJy  scientific  student,  anxious  not 
merely  to  learn  what  has  been  already  acquired  to  science, 
but  wishful  himself  to  extend  her  boundaries.' 

'  I  have,  as  &r  as  possible,  tried  all  the  experimental 
processes  mentioned  in  this  book,  and  throughout  it  I  have 
incorporated  the  results  of  my  own  independent  researches 
which,  in  many  cases,  have  not  yet  been  published  else- 
where.' 

The  publication  of  several  excellent  Manuals,  such  as 
those  of  Hammarsten  and  of  Haliburton,  which  deal,  in  a 
comprehensive  but  necessarily  succinct  manner,  with  the 
whole  field  of  Physiological  Chemistry,  have  adequately 
met  the  wants  of  a  large  class  of  students  whilst,  I  venture 
to  think,  they  have  left  the  field  open  for  a  work  which 
shall  be  based  on  an  original  study  of  the  whole  literature 
of  the  subjects  treated  of,  and  which  shall  be  an  accurate 
guide  to  the  advanced  student  and  the  original  worker, 
both  in  the  study  and  the  laboratory. 

As  in  the  firet  volume,  though  in  a  more  detailed 
manner,  I  have  written  not  merely  as  a  scientific  chemist, 
but  from  the  stand-point  of  the  physiologist,  and  I  have 
treated  with  especial  care  all  subjects  which  are  of  interest 
to  the  pathologist,  the  pharmacologist,  and  the  scientific 
physician. 

In  illustration,  I  may  cite  the  chapters  in  which  I 
discuss  the  pathology  of  jaundice,  the  pharmacology  of 
icterogenic  poisonous  agents  and  of  cholagogues,  the  struc- 
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tnre  and  formation  of  gall-stones,  the  investigation  of  the 
gastric  contents,  &c. 

If  circumstances  permit  me,  it  is  my  wish  after  the 
publication  of  a  second  edition  of  Vol.  I.,  to  complete,  by 
aa  equally  thorough  study  of  other  great  animal  functions, 
my  survey  of  the  Physiological  Chemistry  of  the  Animal 
Body.  Whether  that  wish  be  accomplished  or  not,  I  trust 
that  the  present  volume  may,  like  its  predecessor,  further 
the  advancement  of,  and  prove  not  altogether  unworthy  of 
the  present  position  of,  physiology  in  England, 

I  have  to  acknowledge  my  deep  indebtedness  to  Pro- 
fessor Hugo  Kronecker  who  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
hia  old  friend  the  whole  resources  of  the  Physiological 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Berne,  besides  helping  me 
by  his  profound  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  physi- 
<^ogy.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Professor  Drechsel,  who  is 
as  distinguished  for  his  discoveries  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  Physiological  Chemistry  as  for  his  encyclopsedic 
knowledge  of  its  literature  and  who  has  aided  me  by 
most  valuable  suggestions  and  by  the  loan  of  papers  and 
books.  I  would  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  Mr 
F.  J.  H.  Jenkinson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  and 
Ubrarian  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  for  enabling 
me,  during  a  residence  in  Cambridge,  to  make  full  use  of 
the  splendid  library  under  his  direction ;  to  Professor 
Bloech,  Librarian  of  the  fine  Stadt  Bibliotbek  of  Berne, 
and  to  the  Authorities  of  the  Univei-sity  Library  of  Berne 
for  allowing  me  the  freest  use  of  the  books  under  their 
chai^ 

Finally,  I  would  appeal  to  my  fellow-workers  to  aid  me 
1^  communicating  to  me  any  errora  in  this  book  which  have 
neither  been  noticed  amongst  the  corrigenda  nor  corrected 
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in  the  Appendix,  and  especially  to  forward  to  me  copies  of 
original  papers  bearing  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  present 
volume  and  especially  of  Vol.  I.,  which  is  now  occupying 
my  attention. 

AKTHUR  GAMGEE. 


Physiological  Institutb, 
Univerbity  of  Bbbne, 
October,  1893. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


INTRODUCTORY     REMARKS     ON     THE     ALIMENTARY 
JUICES  GENERALLY. 

SALIVA  AND  ITS  ACTION  UPON   FOOD. 

iNTKODUCrOBT    OBSERVATIONS. 

DiQEsnos  is  the  process  whereby  the  constitueats  of  the  food  are 
readered  soluble  and  converted  into  bodies  which  are  capable  of 
absoiptioD.  These  constituents  are  in  part  mineral,  and  of  these 
the  chief  undergo  no  important  chemical  change  prior  to  absorption. 
The  laiger  part  consists,  however,  of  complex  carbon  compounds, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  insoluble  in  water  when  ingested,  and 
which,  after  suitable  mechanical  processes  of  division  and  trituration, 
we  subjected  to  the  action  of  certain  digestive  juices  which  dissolve 
them  and  render  them  diffusible. 

Tkadigw-  The  juices  above  referred  to  are  produced  in,  or 

ttnjoioMtha  by  the  agency  of,  the  epithelium  cells  lining  the 
y"^f|'  •*  interior  of  the  glands  which  are  either  situated  in  the 
J[2^  walla  of  the  alimentary  canal  or  which  empty  their 

secretion  into  it.  Although  these  cells  derive  the  ma- 
terials necessary  for  their  metabolic  activity  from  the  blood,  the 
sabstances  which  they  elaborate,  and  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  aecretion  which  they  help  to  form,  are  not  found  in  the 
Hood,  but  aj^  the  products  of  the  activity  of  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cells  themselves. 

bvma*  «r  The  characteristic  constituents  of  the  several  juices 

teBMti  at  which  are  specially  concerned  in  the  chemical  changes 
itB4iin«iita)T  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  certain  so-called  'unor- 
ganised '  ferments,  which  we  shall,  following  the  sug- 
g«tion  of  Rttbne,  denominate  Enzymes.  These  are  capable,  like 
other  ferments,  of  initiating,  under  suitable  circumstances,  specific 
dunges  in  certain  bodies  with  which  they  are  brought  into  contact, 
thuges  which  may  be  incommensurably  great  when  contrasted  with 
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4  CLASSIFICATIOK  OF  FERMENTS,  [BOOK  11. 

the  magnitude  of  the  mass  of  tfae  fenuent  engaged.  These  specific 
actions  of  ferments  lead  to  the  breaking  down  of  complex  into 
simpler  molecules,  the  decomposition  bemg  necessarily  associated 
with  the  conversion  of  some  potential  into  kinetic  energy,  which 
usuaUy  appears  as  heat. 

'  Unorganised,'  or  as  they   have   also   been   called,  '  unformed ' 

h  ferments  diflfer,  however,  from  the  'organised'  or  '/omied'  ferments 
in  that,  whilst  they  are  the  products  of  the  activity  of  living  proto- 
plasm, they  cease,  after  being  formed,  to  have  any  necessary  connec- 
tion with  organised  forms,  and  have  no  power  of  reproduction  or 
increase. 

Certain  enzymes  exert  their  action  unimpaired  in  the  presence  of 

I  certain  bodies  which  act  as  poisons  to  and  kill  the  great  majority  of 
organised  ferments ;  thus  salicylic  acid  and  thymol,  in  not  too  great 
quantity,  do  not  hinder  peptic  and  tryptic  digestion,  but  prevent  the 
putrefactive  changes  which  are  very  apt  to  occur  in  the  latter  case, 
and  which  depend  upon  the  development  of  organised  ferments. 
Certain  enzymes,  however,  as  the  diastase  of  malt,  or  as  the  diastatic 
enzymes  of  saliva  and  pancreatic  juice,  are  destroyed  by  salicylic 
acia; 


As  will  be  shewn  in  detail  in  the  sequel,  the  secret- 
"l*"*""*^^  ing  cells  of  glands  which  produce  enzymes  exhibit 
MiiMpon  marked  differences  or  variations  which  correspond  to 

_   .__    different  states  of  activity.    In  the  case  of  the  secreting 

tioBAl  activitr  cells  of  the  pancreas,  as  was  discovered  by  Heiden- 
otortuu.  hain,  the  cells  appear  to  produce  and  store  up  for  a 

time  a  body,  a  so-called  'zymogen,'  from  which  an  enzyme  called 
'  trypsin '  is  set  free ;  similarly,  as  the  researches  of  Ebstein  aad 
GrUtzner,  Langley  and  others  have  shewn,  the  secreting  cells  of 
the  gastric  glands  produce  in  the  first  instance  an  antecedent 
of  pepsin  which  we  may  term  'pepsinogen'  There  is  further 
reason  to  believe  that  the  rennet-ferment  has  a  corresponding 
zymogen.  The  progress  of  research  will  probably  reveal  the  ex- 
istence of  zymogens  m  relation  to  other  animal  enzymes. 

BmyiBM  or  Usually  the  glandular  organs   which  produce  the 

*"*''' '^Tin  digestive  juices  contain  stored  up  within  them  during 
""  the  periods  in  which  they  are  actively  secreting  their 

characteristic  enzymes  or  their  zymogens ;  these  may 
be  exti-acted  by  digesting  the  comminuted  organ  ia 
water,  weak  spirit,  chloroform -water  or  still  better  in 
glycerin,  which  dissolves  them  nearly  all,  and  furnishes 
solutions  which  preserve  their  activity  long  unimpaired'. 

I  '  Id  reference  to  Uie  eolnbilitj  of  enzTinee  and  zjniogens  in  gljcerio,  Mr  Langley 
bM  farniBhed  me  with  the  foUoning  note : — 'I  do  not  think  it  proved  that  fermentB  or 
I  Ejmogens  are  aolnble  in  pun  ttrong  glycerin.  If  they  are  aoluble  it  ia  eitiemely 
I  siowly.  If  the  cesopbagna  of  a  pig  be  dried  and  put  in  pure  glycerin,  in  a  well- 
I   stoppered  bottle,  it  does  not  give  one-aiitieth  of  ila  ferment  [oounting  symogen  as 
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En23niie6  are  all  insoluble  in  strong  alcohol,  so  that  the  tissues 
from  which  they  are  to  be  extracted,  having  by  mechanical  means 
been  reduced  to  as  fine  a  state  of  division  as  possible,  may  be  first  de- 
bydnted  by  placing  them  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  afterwards  ex- 
Uacted  with  glycerin  or  other  suitable  solvent.  The  treatment  with 
ilcohol  has  for  its  object  the  rendering  insoluble  of  proteids  which 
would  otherwise  dissolve  in  the  liquid  employed  for  the  extraction  of 
the  ferment  and  thus  furnish  a  less  pure  solution. 

Solutions  of  enzymes  are,  for  the  most  part,  rendered  instantane- 
Msly  inactive  by  boiling ;  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  70°  C.  also 
desDoys  their  activity,  though  less  rapidly,  and  prolonged  heating  at 
lover  temperatures  exerts  the  same  effect,  though  the  lower  limit, 
vbich  doubtless  varies  in  the  case  of  the  different  enzymes,  has  not 
jet  been  ascertained. 

luu*  of  It  has  already  been  stated  that  under  the  influence 

ikiMioB  of  enzymes,  the  complex  organic  bodies  which  are 
MiMM^  susceptible  to  their  action  are  decomposed,  complex 
breaking  up  into  simpler  molecules.  These  ferments 
iffear  to  possess  the  power  of  rapidly  inducing,  at  the  temperature 
d  the  animal  body,  chemical  changes  in  bodies  subjected  to  them 
*bich  are  similar  in  character  to  those  which  are  brought  about  with 
great  slowness  by  prolonged  heating  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  or  by 
the  prolonged  action  of  boiling  water  or  of  superheated  steam. 
These  operations  are  of  the  nature  of  '  hydrolytic '  decomposidons, 
that  is  to  say,  such  as  are  connected  with  the  union  of  the  elements 
(Jvater  with  the  body  undergoing  decomposition  (see  VoL  i.  p.  19). 

A  complete  treatment  of  the  theory  of  ferment  action,  or  rather  an 
Mcrant  of  the  views  which  have  been  held  at  various  times  in  r^ard  to 
(he  action  of  ferments,  though  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  scientiiic 
Utioy,  would  require  too  lengthy  a  discussion.  The  subject  is  one, 
hoverer,  which  cannot  be  passed  over  without  some  remarks. 

The  modem  scientific  hiatot^  of  ferments  and  their  actions  commences 
*itli  the  researches  of  Payen  and  Persoz'  on  Diastase,  and  those  of 
(Vuud-lAtour*,  and  afterwards  of  Theodor  Schwann*,  on  Alcoholic 
F(nDeiktatio&. 

■fiiree  principal  hj^thesea  have  been  propounded  to  account  for 
koBot  action :— of  these  the  two  hrst  are  still  appealed  to,  to  explain 

'•■lull)  tfter  a  weel^  When  a  tiwne  has  been  gioond  it  is  impoesible  to  eeparate  the 
^tida  from  the  glycerin,  and  the  particles  of  the  pancreas  paas  readilj  throagh  the 
^  fiher  paper.  In  most  cases  the  gljoerin  eitract  has  been  simply  strainod 
■KH^  linai ;  Bometiinee  it  has  been  filtered,  but  then  it  is  donbtfal  whether  sufBoient 
*!  ku  been  taken  to  prevent  the  dilution  of  the  glycerin ;  in  dilute  glycerin  it  is 
P^>%  tbs  water  (or  dilute  salt  solution)  which  is  the  solvent.' 

_  'fijm  et  PeivoE,  '  Mimoire  nor  la  DieM&Be,'  AnnaUi  &e  Chimie  et  dt  Phytigut, 
W.(l(I8S8),p.  7S. 

'  ftgniard-Latonr,  '  Himoire  sur  la  Fermentation  Vineuae,  prisent^  k  rAcadGmia 
■Blam,  1837,'  ATuiaUt  dt  Chimie  et  de  Phyiiqut,  Tome  68  (1B38),  to.  306—391. 
'"^        I,  'Torlaofige  Uittheilnrig  betreSend  Versnohe  tlber  die  Weingahiang  nnd 

'---■-  ArmaUn,  Vol.  «  (1937).  pp.  184—193.    Befer  also   to  his 

Ac'  Sydenham  Sotiety.  1847,  p.  19a 
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6  THE  THEOKY  OF  'CATALTSIS'   OF  BEBZELIUS.       [BOOK  II. 

the  [actions  of  unformed,  whilst  the  third  has  excloaivety  reference  to 
formed  fermeute. 

1.  The  contact  or  '  catnlTtic '  theory  of  Berzelius. 

2.  The  modification  of  the  catalytic  theory  formulated  by  Liebig. 

3.  The  physiological  theory,  which  now  holds  undivided  sway  and 
which  owes  its  commanding  position  to  the  splendid  researches  of  Pasteur. 
This  theory  considers  evety  fannent  process  to  be  the  resultant  of  the 
activities  of  a  definite  organism. 

_.  *fc_-~  At  There  are  certain  chemical  reactions  which  occur  between 
'CWalnla'ef  ^^^  bodies,  in  which  the  presence  of  a  third  exerts  a 
BwmUh*.  remarkable  influence,  without  the  third  body  appearing  on 

superficial  examination  to  be  modified  by  the  process  which 
it  has  helped  to  bring  about.  When,  for  instance,  muctureB  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  finely  divided  platinum,  the 
two  gases  combine,  under  certain  circunutances,  with  explosive  violence. 
Again,  when  platinum  black  is  brought  into  contact  witji  the  vapour  of 
alcohol,  the  latter  is  oxidised  and  acetic  acid  is  formed.  To  mte  a  third 
case,  when  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  H,0,,  is  treated  with  plaUnum  black, 
that  very  unstable  compound  breaks  op  into  water  and  oxygen,  it  being 
obvious  that  in  this  case  two  molecules,  at  least,  of  the  peroxide  must  be 
concerned,  its  results  being  the  formation  of  two  molecules  of  water  and  a 
molecule  of  oxygen.  As  was  discovered  long  ago,  not  only  is  this  remark- 
able reaction  brought  about  by  platinum  and  certain  other  inorganic 
bodies,  but  also  by  certain  oi^anio  substances.  A  shred  of  fibrin,  for 
instance,  or  a  drop  of  blood,  or  of  a  solution  of  hnmoglobin  will  suffice 
to  decompose  a  large  quantity  of  a  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  which  is 
thrown  into  efiervescenoe  and  rises  in  temperature, 

BerzeliuB  was  the  first  to  bring  together,  and  draw  attention  to,  these 
remarkable  phenomena,  which  he  distinguished  as  'catalytic'  and  ex- 
plained as  due  to  the  action  of  a  hitherto  unrecognised  force,  to  which  he 
ascribed  the  term  'catalytic  force'.' 

'  It  is  then  proved,'  he  remarked,  '  that  several  simple  and  compound, 
soluble  and  insoluble,  bodies,  are  capable  of  exerting  upon  certain  other 
bodies  an  action  which  is  very  different  from  that  of  chemical  affinity. 
By  this  agency  they  are  the  means  of  producing  in  those  bodies  decomposi- 
tion of  their  elements,  and  subsequent  rearrangements  of  the  same  without 
they  themselves  taking  a  part  in  them. 

'This  new  lbrce,'whioh  has  hitherto  been  unrecognised,  is  common  to 
orgsnic  and  inorganic  nature.  I  shall,  therefore,  call  this  force  catalytic 
/oree.  I  shall,  similarly,  call  catalysis  the  decomposition  of  bodies  through 
the  agency  of  this  force.' 

Amongst  the  most  obvious  examples  of  catalytic  phenomena,  Berzelius 
classed  the  actions  of  ferments,  both  formed  and  unformed.  In  criticising 
the  theory  of  Berzelius  we  must  appreciate  that  Its  essence  consisted  in 
the  hypothesis  that  the  catalysing  agent  remained  absolutely  passive, 
whilst   no  attempt  was  made  to  shew  in  what  bianner  this  remarkable 

'  Bflrseliai,  '  Quelqaea  idies  aai  una  noavetle  force  agissani  dans  lea  eombinaiiMDa 
des  oorpi  oTganiqaes.'    (Annala  it  Chimie  et  dt  Phyitqut.  Tome  61  (18S8),  pp.  146 — 
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cmkct  actioik  of  the  catelTsing  body  oper&tod.  In  the  caae  of  the  most 
itrikiiig  catalytic  actioui  to  which  Berzaiiua  drew  attention,  the  progrees 
rf  reaMTcb  has  nttorly  disproTed  the  poasive  part  of  the  catalysing  agent. 
He  oocIn8i<Mt  of  gasee  by  metals,  for  instftnce,  ia  a  prooess  in  vMch  un- 
tUhlfl  molecular  compounds  are  formed,  and  it  plays,  no  doubt,  a  moat 
impiMtant  part  in  the  cases  where  finely  divided  metals  bring  about  the 
combinatiim  of  gasea.  In  theee  cases  eaaOy  dissociated  compounds  are 
doDbtless  fonned,  and  boA  the  heat  generated  at  the  time  of  combination 
uid  the  ease  with  which  the  newly-formed  compound  splits  up  with 
vuistions  in  temperature  famish  the  conditions  which  are  necessary  for 
tha  eo-called  catalytic  processes. 

There  are  obTionsly  a  variety  of  types  of  so-called  catalytic  processes. 
BBmitisJty  they  are  all  processes  in  which  are  concerned,  as  the  principal 
EKtois,  bodies  of  which  the  constituent  atoms  and  molecules  are  in  a  state 
rf  virtn^y  unstable  equilibrium.  An  apparmUty  insigmficant  variation 
m  tiie  conditions  onder  which  they  exist  is  sufficient  to  lead  to  a  rearrange- 
meat  of  the  molecules  of  which  they  are  composed  and  to  chemical  trans- 
[onaations  of  the  most  striking  characters,  often  associated  witii  transfor- 
Dmtions  of  energy  which  are  even  more  startling.  To  conclude,  however, 
tint  the  catalytic  agent,  which  has  furnished  the  energy  which  has  as  ii 
vers  exploded  the  mine,  remains  actually  passive,  is  to  embrace  a  hypo- 
thcffis  which  ia  opposed  to  all  analogy. 

The  conception  of  a  catalytic  f  on^  absolutely  indefinite  in  nature,  and 
liiqJayed  by  a  body  whose  function  is  active  but  whose  transformations 
an  n<me,  ia,  aa  suggested  by  Httfiier',  nearly  akin  to  the  adoption  of  the 
raoception  of  a  vital  force  to  explain  obscure  phenomena  beyond  the 
ns^  of  actual  knowledge.  The  doctrine  of  catalysis  embodied,  however, 
nntceptions  which  are  opposed  to  great  and  immutable  principles.  The 
tnie  and,  aa  it  appears  to  the  author,  the  really  philosophical  conception  of 
the  processes  of  catalysis  was  admirably  set  forth  by  the  great  J.  B.  Mayer. 

'We  call  a  force  catalytic,'  says  tiie  philosopher  of  Heilbron,  'when 
it  bdds  no  commensurable  proportion  to  the  assumed  results  of  its  action. 

An  avalanche  is  hurled  into  the  valley a  puff  of  wind  or  the  fluttering 

rf  a  bird's  wings  is  the  catal3^o  force  which  has  given  the  signal  for, 
■sd  which  is  the  cause  of,  the  widespread  disaster'.' 

Hie  theory  of  catalysis  of  Berzelius  possessed  the  sole  merit  of  calling 
Utcnlion  to  a  previously  unstudied  group  of  phenomena,  which  however 
it  attempted  to  explain  in  a  manner  which  did  not  tend  to  throw  any 
^t  upon  them. 

.  Liebig*  modified  the  Berzelian  theory,   especially  in 

jHu-n^  gf       reference  to  the  ferments,  by  supposing  that  a  ferment  ia 
tti  tiMmr  gf    invariably  a  body  in  a  state  analogous  to,  if  not  identical 
'CtttOriii.'         with,  decomposition,  and  that  in  virtue  of  the  changes  which 
it  is  itself  undergoing  it  is  able  to  bring  about  changes 

>  Hafner,  ■  Zoi  Lehre  von  den  kstalytieohen 
Veba  die  gesobiohttiohe  Entvickalung  des  BegiiflB.' 
UTl,  p.  148. 


>  J.  B.  Maw,  ^tcha^k  der  WOmu,  1867,  p.  SI,  quoted  by  HiUnar.    The  aathor 
bu  ban  miable  to  verity  this  reference. 
._.....  .-.._.       ...       .      -  •.  86,  (1840),  pp. 
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in  the  bodies  subjected  to  its  action.  Accoi'ding  to  him,  then,  the  body 
undei^ing  fermentation  is,  in  a  sense,  inductiTely  acted  upon  by  the 
ferment,  but  the  influence  of  the  latt«r  is  a  fortuitous  one.  Liebig  bdieved 
the  ferments  to  be  esBentially  albuminous  bodies,  which  acquire  their  fer- 
ment activities  in  virtue  of  their  pronenem  to  deoompositjon,  which  is 
BO  great  a  characteristic  of  these  bodies  in  the  presence  of  moisture  and 
a  suitable  temperature.  67  this  hypothesis,  Liebig  sought  to  explain  the 
action  of  the  formed,  as  well  as  of  the  unformed  fermente,  believing  that 
the  processes  of  lite  which  are  characteristic  of  tlie  former  led  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  very  unstable  substances,  whose  further  putre&ctive  decom- 
position he  held  to  constitute  the  first  sta^e  of  any  process  of  fermentatdon. 

There  was,  it  will  be  remarked,  a  belief  in  the  accidental,  the  for- 
tuitous, nature  of  ferment  actions  which  inspired  this  theory  of  Liebig's. 
It  partook  of  the  spirit  which  pervaded  theories  of  generation  before  Uic 
days  of  Bedi  and  Spallanzani.  In  a  sense  the  view  of  Liebig  appears 
even  more  irrational  than  that  of  Berzelius,  for  it  assumes  a  fortuitous 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  bodies  whose  constancy  of  behaviour  under 
given  conditions  is  a  leading  characteristic.  Though  advanced  by  one 
whose  extraordinary  services  in  the  development  of  modem  chemistry 
cannot  be  gains^d,  the  theory  of  Liebig  was  in  opposition  to  a  great 
number  <d  facts  already  ascertained  at  the  time  when  it  was  promulgated, 
and  the  erroneous  statements  upon  which  it  was  based  tended  more  to  delay 
than  to  further  the  progi'ess  of  science. 

Whilst  the  splendid  researches  of  Fasteur'  at  once  shewed  how  far 
removed  are  processes  of  fermentation  from  the  category  of  fortuitous 
events,  and  that  every  true  ferment  action  which  is  in  any  way  connected 
with  tiie  changes  of  a  living  organism  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  tie  resultant 
of  the  chemical  activities  of  that  organism,  others  were  proving  the 
groundlessness  of  other  of  Liebig's  arguments.  In  a  masterly  memoir', 
Dumas,  inter  alia,  dealt  with  the  physical  theory  which  lay  at  die  very 
foundation  of  Liebig's  theory,  to  wit,  the  possibility  of  transmitting  the 
state  of  activity  engenderea  by  specific  ferments  through  media  which 
are  not  pervaded  by  them.  Research  soon  followed  research,  which  shewed 
that  whilst  it  is  difficult  to  &ee  the  unformed  ferments  from  the  proteid 
bodies  which  constitute  the  ground  matter  of  the  cell  protoplasm  in  which 
they  are  formed,  there  are  but  slender  grounds  for  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  ferment  is  e-ssentially  a  proteid,  much  less  a  proteid  in  a 
state  of  decomposition. 

Have  then  the  more  accurate  and  correct  views  of  catalytic  phenomena 
to  which  the  prepress  of  science  has  introduced  us  enabled  us  to  fonn 
any  conception  as  to  the  way  in  which  an  unformed  ferment  may  exert 
its  action!  To  this  question  we  may  reply  that  amongst  the  phenomena 
which  used  formerly  to  be  explained  on  the  mere  hypothesis  of  '  catalysis,' 
there  are  some  which  are  suggestive  of  the  kind  of  interchanges  which 
probably  go  on  between  the  above  ferments  and  the  bodies  of  which  they 
effect  the  decomposition. 

1  Pasteur.  The  student  will  find  it  moat  convenient  to  read  the  eumnuoy  of  the 
TeT7  numeroni  TeseaTcheg  in  this  department  of  knowledge  □(  thie  great  sdentific  man 

in  hii  work  entitled  -EturUt  lur  la  Biire.'    Paris,  Gaothier-VillarB,  1876. 

'  Dumas, '  BecbereheB  snr  la  fermentation  alooolique.'  Comptt*  Btndiu  dtt  tianeit 
de  VAeaMmit  da  Scienea,  T.  75,  1872,  p.  276. 
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It  appears  almost  certain  that  amongst  catalytic  phenomena,  empIoTuig 
the  tenn  in  the  sense  in  which  J.  R.  Mayer  employed  it,  ferment  pheno- 
mena resemble  those  in  which  there  is  apparently  a  periodic  fiynthesis  and 
diuociadon  of  the  catalysing  agent,  which  acts  in  a  similar  manner  bi  the 
tgeat  which  explodes  a  train  of  gunpowdei-.  Amongst  diemicol  phenomena 
in  which  one  body  acts  apparently  as  a  go-between,  and  leads  to  an  almout 
mdefinite  aeries  of  exchanges  of  matter  and  energy,  two  at  once  suggest 
tbemselves  to  the  mind  of  the  thinker  as  affording  a  clue  to  the  probable 
action  of  ferments,  to  wit:  (1)  the  iunction  of  hemoglobin  as  an  oxygen 
carrier,  as  a  go-between  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  organic  molecules  which  are  oxidised  by  it  in  the  organism,  on  the 
other,  and  (2)  the  fonction  of  sulphovinic  acid  in  the  process  of  stheri- 
fixation.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  results  of  the  process  are  the 
lerarse  of  those  which  follow  the  nortoal  action  of  ferments,  in  so  far  that 
vhilst  the  latter  as  their  primary  fiinction  lead  to  the  decomposition  of 
complex  into  simpler  compounds,  the  action  of  sulphovinic  acid  leads  to  the 
lyntbesis  of  a  more  complex  out  of  simpler  molecules,  to  a  conversion  of 
lanetic  into  potential  enei^. 

tatsmm  The   principal   enzymes   of   the   alimentary   canal 

Ausr  la  t&air  belong  either  to  the  group  of  '  proteolytic,'  or  to  that  of 
■**''••  '  amylolytic '  ferments.     The  enzymes  of  the  first  group 

(pepsin  and  trypsin),  dissolve  proteids  and  effect  their  more  or  less 
profound  decomposition.  The  enzymes  of  the  second  class  (as  the  so* 
called  *  ptjalin,'  the  diastatic  enzyme  of  the  salivary  glands,  and  the 
powerful  diastatic  enzyme  of  the  pancreas)  liquify  boiled,  gelatinous 
starch,  breaking  down  the  complex  starch  molecule  into  molecules  of 
greater  and  greater  simplicity,  of  which  the  final  representatives  are 
a  dextrin,  maltose  and  dextrose. 

In  addition  to  the  two  groups  of  ferments  referred  to  above,  there 
occur  in  tbe  alimentary  canal  '  curdling,'  '  inverting,'  and  '  fat-decom- 
posii^ '  or  '  piolytic '  ferments.  These  enzymes  will  be  considered 
Id  detail  in  the  sequel 

ajp,,^.  i.    Temperatfire.     All  enzymes  exert  a  more  ener- 

macM  wbiBii  getic  action  at  a  moderately  high  than  at  a  low  tempe- 
tattuaM  the  rature,  though  tbe  influence  of  a  rise  in  temperature  is 
y"j'^ "  more  marked  in  some  cases  than  in  others,  ii.  Reaction. 
^*'°'**'  The  reaction  of  the  medium  in  which  they  are  placed, 

inBuences  remarkably  the  activity  of  certain  enzymes ;  thus  the 
proteolytic  enzyme  of  the  stomach,  pepsin,  is  inactive  in  neutral  or 
alkaline  solutions,  the  presence  of  a  free  acid  being  essential  to  its 
activity ;  whilst  the  proteolytic  ferment  of  the  pancreas,  trypsin,  acta 
vith  feebleness  in  solutions  which  are  neutral  or  feebly  acid  and  needs 
a  decidedly  alkaline  medium  for  the  full  exercise  of  its  powers,  lii. 
Presence  or  absence  qfeaxess  of  certain  salts.  Tbe  influence  exerted 
by  salts  upon  certain  reactions  induced  by  ferments  is  illustrated, 
(o)  by  the  impossibility  of  inducing  the  curdling  of  casein  in  the 
absence  of  calcium  salts.  (6)  by  tbe  hindering  action  exerted  by 
certain  neutral  salts  on  the  coi^lation  of  the  blood,  and  of  certain 
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other  salts,  as  for  instance,  potassium  iodide  and  bromide  on  peptic 
digestion. 

In  Ktrtiiig  From  a  consideration  of  all  the  iacts  bearing  on  the 

their  txiom  matter  it  would  appear  that  in  exerting  their  character- 
^•^^^**  istic  actions  the  various  enzymes  are  in  part  slowly  and 
gradu^y  destroyed,  so  that  the  activity  of  a  given 
quantity  of  enzyme  cannot  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  In  most, 
perhaps  in  all,  cases  the  accumulation  of  bodies  which  result  Irom 
the  ferment  action  slows  uid  ultimately' stops  that  action  long  before 
the  enzyme  has  been  exhausted  or  destroyed,  so  that,  by  merely 
removing  the  bodies  so  acting,  activity  is  restored  to  it.  This  re- 
moval can  often  be  etfected  by  the  process  of  dialysis. 


Sect,  1.    Saiiva,  and  ns  Action  oton  the  CoNSTiTUENra  of 
Food. 

introductory  sketch,  cbieflt  concerning  the 
salivary  glands. 

PnrpoiM  The  interior  of  the  mouth  is  continually  moistened 

MTTwi  Dr  by  a  somewhat  viscous,  tasteless,  watery  liquid,  the 
•'"'*•  saliva,  a  product  of  the  activity  of  several  so-called 

salivary  glands ;  the  presence  of  this  liquid  facilitates  the  movements 
of  the  tongue,  lips  and  cheeks  in  articulation.  Though  essential  to 
proper  articulation,  the  saliva  is,  however,  to  be  looked  upon  as  one 
of  tne  digestive  juices,  and  is  poured  out  in  much  increased  quantities 
when  food  is  introduced  into  the  mouth. 

It  acts  as  a  solvent  of  many  sapid  substances  introduced  into  the 
mouth,  and  as  the  vehicle  which  briugs  them  into  contact  with  the 
end  oi;gans  of  the  nerves  of  taste ;  by  moistening  the  food  it  ren- 
ders the  essential  preliminary  act  of  mastication  more  easy;  it  prevents 
the  particles  of  food  irom  adhering  to  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  and 
thus  co-operates  with  the  muscular  movements  of  the  lips,  toDgue,and 
cheeks  in  forming  the  crushed  food  into  a  bolus  which  may  readily 
be  propelled  through  the  pharynx  and  cesophagus;  lastly,  in  man  and 
several  other  animals  it  exerte,  in  virtue  of  the  presence  of  an  eiuyme, 
which  used  formerly  to  be  termed  ptyalin,  and  which  we  now  usually 
term  the  '  diastatic '  or  '  amylolytic  ferment  of  the  saliva,  a  solvent 
action  upon  the  starchy  constituents  of  food,  and  thus  initiates  the 
chemical  operations  to  which  the  food  is  subjected  in  its  progress 
through  the  alimentary  canal  The  saliva  exerts,  therefore,  two 
sets  of  functions,  the  mechanical  and  the  chemical,  of  which  the 
first  are  unquestionably  the  more  important,  as  is  shewn  by  the  fact 
that  in  many  animals  the  saliva  is  tree  from  diastatic  enzyme  and 
therefore  from  any  chemical  activity  whatsoever,  or  contains  it  in 
such  small  quantities  that  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  exert  any 
appreciable  action. 
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OENERAL  OBSERVATIONS   UPON  TEE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
SALIVARY  GLANDS    WHEN  AT  REST. 

As  has  been  already  said,  the  saliva  is  secreted  by  several  glands 
{&  which  the  duct«  pour  their  secretion  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
where  it  is  mingled  and  constitutes  the  'mixed  saliva.'  The  chief 
of  these  gUuids  are  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual  glands, 
though  t£eir  secretion  is  mixed  mth  that  of  small  glands  (mucous 
and  wroiu)  scattered  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  ton^e,  and  which  are  included  under  the  term  of  '  buccal ' 

Jlaods.  Many  animals  possess  also  a  birly  large  orbital  gland,  the 
uct  of  which  opens  into  the  moutL 

■tntMora  M  The  salivary  glands  all  belong  to  the  group  of 
te  maxnrt  'acinous'  or  'compound  racemose  glands,  although 
<0—^  the  terminal  alveoU  are  in  reality  more  tubular  than 

■phericaL  According  to  the  researches  of  Heidenhain  they  may, 
however,  be  divided  into  two  groups,  which  he  has  denominated 
tennu,  or  albuminous,  and  mucous  glands,  according  to  the  structure 
of  the  cells  of  their  acini,  their  chemical  characters,  and  the  nature 
of  the  secretion  which  thej^  elaborate. 

The  parotid  gland  is,  m  most,  if  not  in  all,  mammals,  an  albu- 
minons  gland,  although  a  few  mucous  cells  may  be  present  in  it. 
The  submaxillary  gland  is  in  some  animals  albuminous,  as  in  the 
Tshhit :  in  others  mucous,  as  in  the  dog :  in  others,  again,  part 
albamioous  and  part  mucous,  as  in  man.  The  sub-lingual  gland 
consists  io  part  of^tubes  with  mucous  celb  and  in  part  of  tubes  with 
albuminous  oella ;  on  account  of  the  general  preponderance  of  the 
mncoos  element  it  is  classed  with  mucous  glanos.  The  orbital  ghind 
is  as  a  rule  mucous  or  serous  according  as  the  submaxillary  glaqd  is 
mucous  or  serous.  Glands  belonging  to  the  former  of  these  classes 
secrete  a  fluid  containing  some,  though  it  may  be  only  a  small, 
quantity  of  a  proteid  coagulable  by  heat,  and  resembling,  if  not 
identical  with,  serum-albumin;  the  mucous  glands,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  their  name  implies,  secrete  a  liquid  relatively  free  from 
albumin ;  but  containing  mucin  as  its  characteristic  constituent. 

In  the  serous  glands  hardened  in  alcohol  the  epithelium  lining 
Ute  acini  is  composed  of  comparatively  small,  polygonal  or  rounded 
cells,  of  which  the  outlines  are  not  very  distinct  until  acted  upon  by 
certain  reagents ;  the  protoplasm,  which  is  but  slowly  coloured  by 
carmine,  presents  many  dant  granules,  and  the  normally  spherical 
nucleus  is  often  shrunken  by  the  reagent, 

In  the  mucons  glands  the  characteristic  (mucous)  cells  of  the 
alveoli  are  large  ana  clear,  very  faintly  granular,  with  a  rounded  or 
oval  nodens  near  their  periphery  surrounded  by  a  little  protoplasm. 
Here  too  the  nucleus  may  be  much  shrunken.  The  part  of  the  cell 
ttear  the  nucleus  is  usually  prolonged  into  a  process  which  overlaps 
the  neighbouring  cell. 
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Id  addition  to  the  characteristic  mucous  cells  there  are  found  in 
the  alveoli  of  some  mucous  salivary  glands  when  examined  in  a 
state  of  rest,  situated  at  some  parts  of  the  periphery,  i.e.  lying  more 
iDt«mal  than,  or  nearer  to,  the  membraua  propria  than  the  mucous 
cells,  small  cells,  possessed  of  a  round  nucleus  usually  aggregated 
together,  and  containing  much  albumin ;  to  these  aggregations  (first 
described  by  Gianuzz^)  the  term  demilunes  or  Tuhuub  has  been 
applied.  They  may  with  probability  be  regarded  as  albuminous 
cells  which  have  been  overlapped  by  the  larger  mucous  cells. 

1.  The  serous  cells  possess  micro-chemical  reactions 
which  indicate  the  presence  within  them  of  proteids ; 
to  wit,  the  addition  of  dilute  mineral  acids  (containing 
002  per  cent,  of  acid)  causes  marked  turbidity,  an 
effect  which  is  much  more  strongly  produced  by  the 
same  acids  in  a  concentrated  condition.  Acetic  acid  causes  con- 
siderable swelUng  and  a  clearing  up  of  the  celt  contents. 

2.  Mucous  cells  appear  to  be  composed  mainly  of  mucin  or 
mucigen  (?).  Their  sut^tance  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  whilst  it 
is  altogether  unacted  upon  by  strong  mineral  acids. 

3.  According  to  Nussbaum*  the  presence  of  aniylolytio  ferment 
within  the  secreting  cells  of  the  salivary  glands  is  rendered  evident  by 
the  cells  asBuming  a  dark  colour  when  brought  in  coatact  with  a  1  per  oent. 
solution  of  osmic  acid.  It  has  howevpr  been  shewn  by  Oriitzuer*  that 
the  cells  of  salivary  glauds,  which  form  no  dlastatio  fermeat,  as  for 
instance  the  submaxillaiy  gland  of  the  rabbit,  poaseas  the  property  of 
reducing  oemic  acid.  Longley*  has  shewn  that  if  a  Judgment  aa  to  the 
cells  which  form  diastatic  ferment  were  based  upon  the  oamic  acid  reaction, 
we  should  be  led  to  the  absurd  conclusion  that  the  ferment  is  chiefly 
formed  by  the  epithelium  lining  the  ducts  and  ductleta  and  the  part  of  the 
alveolus  next  to  the  latter,  whilst  the  alveolar  cells  proper  would  eiyoy  no 
such  function. 

Some  sundi  As   has  been  said,  in  certain  mucous  glands  the 

lateimediat*  mucous  Cells  are  supplemented  by  the  cells  of  the  demi- 
la  itTnctnn.  lunes,  though  certain  mucous  glands,  as  those  of  the 
tongue,  exist  where  the  typical  mucous  cells  alone  occur. 

There  are  glands,  and  the  submaxillary  of  man  is  an  example, 
which  are  termed  mixed  glands,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  acini  have 
all  the  characters  of  serous,  others  of  mucous  glands. 

'  Qianuzzi,  Ber.  d.  Saeht.  Gii.  d.  Win, 

'  NiuBbsnni,   'Die  Ferment- bildung  ii 
Vol.  wii.  (1876),  p.  721. 

'  Qriitzuer, '  Ueber  Bildung  und  AnsBcbeiclnne  tod  Fenuenten.'  Pfldger'a  Arehiv, 
Vol.  ivj,  1877,  p.  106. 

'  Luigley,  '  Some  lemarks  on  the  formation  of  fermBDt  in  the  anbmuilhuy  gland 
ot  the  tabbit.'    Jauntal  o/  Fhyiiology,  Vol.  i.  (1376),  p.  68. 
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The  NervouB  Supply  of  the  Salivary  Glands. 

We  9b&ll  nnt  enter,  in  this  place,  into  a  detailed  description  of  the 
innerratioQ  of  any  one  of  the  salivary  glands,  but  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  the  following  categoric  statements, 

Each  salivary  gland  is  supplied  by  at  least  three  classes  of  fibres, 
¥iz.  secretory  fibres,  vaso -constrictor  and  vaso-dilator  fibres,  of  which 
the  first  and  the  third  are  in  general  conveyed  to  the  glands  in 
branches  of  cerebral  nerves  :  these  are,  the  chorda  tympani  for  the 
EDbmaxillary  and  sublingual ;  and  the  auriculo-temporal  (which  how- 
ever derives  them  through  communications  with  the  otic  gangUon) 
for  the  parotid.  The  second  class,  of  vaso-constrictor,  fibres  for  the 
most  part  run  in  sympathetic  trunks,  which,  however,  also  contain 
secretory  fibres. 

When  therefore  one  of  the  cranial  brancbes  supplying  a  gland  is 
itimnlated,  there  occur  two  acts,  viz.  secretion'  and  simultaneous 
dilatation  of  blood-vessels' ;  that  these  two  acts  are  not  absolutely 
interdependent  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  certain  drugs  such  as 
atropin   paralyse  the  one  set  of  fibres,  leaving  the  other  intact. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sympathetic  filaments  supplying 
the  gland  are  stimulated,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  gland  contract,  and 
there  is  produced  a  small  quantity  of  saliva  differing  in  physical 
characters  and  chemical  composition  from  that  obtained  under  the 
circumstances  first  referred  to. 

_^_^  According  to  Heidenhain*,  however,  in  each  of  the 
a  be-  two  kinds  of  nerves  supplying  a  salivary  gland  there 
vwttn  werB-  exist,  besides  the  vascular  nerve  fibres,  secretory  and 
ha  "nd  tro-  trophic,  eras  we  should  prefer  to  term  them,' 7neta&o/»c' 
""**■  fibres,  though  the  number  of  one  or  other  of  these  classes 
may  be  insignificant ;  the  secretory  usually  predominating  in  the 
cranial  nerve  branches,  the  trophic  in  the  sympathetic.  Stimulation 
of  secretory  fibres  leads,  according  to  Heidenhain,  to  an  increased  flow 
of  water ;  stimulation  of  the  metabolic  to  an  increased  secretion  of 
specific  substances,  in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  insoluble  into 
soluble  substances,  and  to  an  increased  production  of  protoplasm. 

There  are  decided  objections  to  accepting  the  term  trophic  (which  has 
klreadj  been  used  in  a  different  and  fairly  well-known  sense)  to  designate 
thoK  nerve  fibres  whose  action  it  is  specially  to  increase  the  metabolism 
of  secreting  cells,  and  we  shall  therefore  in  general  use  metabolic  in  the 
Bune  sense  as  HeidenLain's  expression  trophic.  The  term  trophic  has 
'Men  generally    employed   to   designate    the   action  which  certain  nerve 

'  Lodwig, '  Hens  Terancbe  fiber  die  Beihiilfe  der  Nerren  edt  Speichelabaonderung.' 
Ztibchr.f.  Tat.  Medii..  M.F.  (1851),  p.  259. 

'  ClMde  Bernard,  ComvUt  Sendiu,  SB  Jut.  185B. 

'  EieDchel,  'Dae  Atropm  u.  die  HeounaiigsnerveD.'    Doipat,  1S62. 

'  HeidenhaJD,  'PhjMologie  der  AbBonderungBTorgoDge,'  Hermiuui'a  Handbuch, 
Vol,  T.  p.  56, 
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centres  exert  on  the  oerve  fibres  coimected  vith  them  and  on  the  tistuea 
and 'organs  which  are  innervated  b;  them.  Thus  the  Gasseri&n  ganglion 
is  said  to  exert  a  trophic  influence  on  the  e;e,  as  its  complete  diviuon 
leads  in  general  to  destructive  changes  in  that  organ;  or  to  take  a  case  less 
open  to  controversy,  the  ganglion  on  the  posterior  root  of  a  spinal  nerve 
is  said  to  exert  a  trophic  innnenoe  on  the  afferent  fibres  connected  with 
it,  because  when  these  are  separated  from  it,  and  so  removed  from  its 
influence,  they  undei^  a  process  of  degeneration. 

Vascular  Changes  which  accompany  Secretion. 

Ordinarily  when  a  salivarv  gland  passes  from  the  state  of  rest  into 
that  of  activity  it  is  at  once  the  seat  of  an  increased  blood-flow,  which 
is  associated  with  the  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  oi^gan. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  blood  leaving  the  gland  present  a 
florid  arterial,  instead  of  a  venous  colour,  which  characterises  that  of 
the  organ  when  at  rest.  This  vascular  dilatation  is  explained  by  the 
coming  into  action  of  the  before-mentioned  vaso-dilator  fibres ;  it  is 
not  necessarily  dependent  on  the  act  of  secretion,  as  it  may  occur  after 
the  secretory  fibres  have  been  paralysed. 

Heat  evolved  during  Secretion. 

As  was  shewn  in  a  now  classical  investigation  of  Ludwig',  when 
the  salivary  glands  are  thrown  into  activity  there  is  a  rise  in  tem- 
perature, so  that  the  temperature  of  the  saliva  leaving  the  sub- 
maxillary gland  mav  exce^  by  1"  C.  that  of  the  blood  flowing  to 
the  gland.  This  nse  in  temperature  cannot  be  explained  by  a 
study  of  the  chemical  characters  of  the  salivary  secretion,  but  is 
doubtless  the  result  of  the  increased  metabolic  changes  which  neces- 
sarily accompany  the  act  of  secretion  in  the  gland  cells,  and  which 
chiefly  alTect  their  protoplasm. 

The  Secretion  of  Saliva  not  an  act  of  filtration. 

That  the  secretion  of  saliva  (and  indeed  that  secretion  in  general) 
is  not  a  mere  act  of  filtration,  was  proved  by  Carl  Ludwig  when 
he  shewed  that  saliva  can  be  secreted  by  a  gland  though  the  pres- 
sure exerted  by  the  secreted  fluid  in  the  ducts  within  it  is  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  the  blood  circulating  through  the  arteries  which 
supply  it.  On  many  grounds  it  may  be  positively  asserted  that  the 
secreting  cells  are  the  primary  agents  in  the  withdrawal  from  the 
blood  of  the  water  necessary  for  the  secretion,  though  the  exact 
nature  of  the  process  is  yet  unknown*;  similarly  on  the  grouuds 
stated  below  we  know  that  within  the  protoplasm  of  the  gland  cells 
the  characteristic  soluble  constituents  of  the  secretion  are  formed. 

1  Ludwig  a.  A.  Spieea,  '  Vergldchong  der  Wiinne  der  UuterkiefeT-Dritaenspeiobel 
and  dee  gleichzeitigeD  Csrotideublntw.'    ZelUehr.f.  rat.  Mtd.,  1SG8,  p.  861. 
'  CoQBult  HeidothtuD,  EenuBun'B  Handbiuh,  vol.  t.  p.  72. 
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Sruetural   Changes  in  Secretory  Cells  accompanying  activity  of  the 
Salivary  Glands, 

The  researches  made  during  the  last  few  years  by  Heidenhain, 
Ebsteio  and  Grutzner,  Langley,  and  fully  cocfirmed  by  a  lai%e 
Dumber  of  observers,  have  demoastrated  that  in  the  salivary  glaooa, 
u  perhaps  in  all  secreting  glands,  structural  and  perfectly  obvious 
microscopic  changes  occur,  which  stand  in  close  relation  to  the 
different  conditions  of  functional  activity. 

The  resting  gland  cell  is  large,  but  possesses  compa- 
^aui^^n  ratively  little  protoplasm,  and  therefore  comparatively 
ihau.  little    matter    which    can    be    stained    by  colouring 

matters,  especially  by  carmine  ;  it  contains,  instead,  a 
store  of  mat«rial  which  has  been  elaborated  in,  or  at  the  expense  of, 
the  protoplasm.  This  material  does  not  constitute  the  specific 
natter  of  the  secretion,  but  is  its  antecedent 

That  a  chemical  difference  exists  which  admits  of  dii-ect  proof  is  a;^ed  by 
HeJdenhain,  in  the  case  of  the  mucouB  glands  for  several  reaaons,  but  mainly 
cm  the  ground  of  the  statemeDts  of  Watney  and  Klein,  that  whilst  macin  is 
ituned  by  hiematoxylin,  its  antecedent  (mucigen)  is  not  affected  by  that 
telonring  matter.  Mr  J.  N.  Langley,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to 
thia  qiieetioa,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  as  yet  no  evidence  what- 
ever exists  which  warrants  the  assertion  that  euch  a  hypothetical  mitcigen 
sxistB.  In  a  hitherto  nnpublished  note  on  the  subject  which  the  author 
hu  had  the  advantage  of  reading,  he  pointe  out,  ittier  alia,  that  fatema' 
toxylin  when  added  to  saliva  does  not  stain  the  mucin  which  that  fluid 
contains,  uTdeu  it  be  in  a  solution  which  contains  slum. 

The  behaviour  of  the  gland  cells  tewards  hematoxylin  varies  greatly 
uix)rding  to  the  treatment  which  the  tissue  has  undergone.  Langley  has 
frequently  obtained  sections  of  gland  hardened  in  alcohol  with  a  stringy 
man  of  mucin  in  the  ducta,  and  on  ataining  with  hematoxylin  (whether 
Eleinenberg's,  or  Bohmer'a  or  Delafield's,  or  in  aqueous  solution,  or  in 
dilute  alkaline  solution),  obtained  good  staining  of  nuclei  and  demilunes 
withont  tJie  mucin  having  taken  a  trace  of  colour.  If  we  are  to  rely 
m  the  luenuitozylin  teat  we  must,  in  such  cases,  conclude  that  the  saliva 
in  the  dnct  did  not  contain  mucin  but  mucigen.  '  It  is  possible,'  says 
La^ey,  'that  a  method  of  staining  with  hiematoxylin  may  be  found 
>hich  shall  give  satig&ctoiy  results ;  for  sometimes  the  substance  in  the 
doct  is  stained  more  than  the  cells  and  aometimee  the  cells  axe  unequally 
stained,  but  at  present  one  cannot  use  hematoxylin  in  such  a  way  as  to 
giTe  such  results  constantly.'  But  Langley's  criticism  ia  not  limited  to  the 
chemical  gronndfi  which  have  been  alleged  in  favour  of  the  hypothetical 
mocigen.  He  considers  that  the  physiolo^cal  evidence  in  favour  of  its 
«xiit«nce  is  at  present  insufficient  The  further  discussion  of  this  question 
i«  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work. 

cunirtern-         When,  however,  a  gland   passes  into  a  state  of 

um  tt  Hands  activity,  as  for  example  by  the  irritation  of  its  so-called 

*»Kats  of  secretory  nerves,  the  gland  cells  undergo  the  following 

"*"*'■  changes,  which  may  proceed   simultaneously,  though 
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not  necessarily  so : — -the  stored-up  matter  previously  referred  to  is 
converted  into  soluble  constituents  of  the  secretion,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  occurs  a  growth  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  at  the 
expense  doubtless  of  the  richer  supply  of  lymph  which,  during  the 
secretory  act,  bathes  the  gland. 

The  period  of  activity  in  so  far  as  the  gland  cell  is  concerned  is 
indeed  a  period  of  removal  of  ready-made  constituents  of  secretion ; 
a  period  in  which  the  protoplasmic  constituents  of  the  cells  generally 
increase.  According  to  some,  active  proliferation  of  secreting  cells 
occurs ;  the  latter  statement  is  probably  incorrect. 

whilst  we  have  in  a  few  sentences  sketched  the  general  characters 
of  the  changes  which  glands  undergo  during  secretion,  our  picture 
is  wanting  in  all  details,  and  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  infor- 
mation to  works  on  Histology  and  Physiology'. 


Sect.  2.    The  Chemical  Composition  of  Mixed  Saliva,  of  the 

SECRETION    of    the  THREE   CHIEF  SaLIVART  GlaNDS,   AND  OF 

Buccal  Mdcus. 

1.    Mixed  Saliva. 

Kode  of  Ob-  The  mixed  saliva  of  man  may  be  obtained  in  a  state 
t4iniiix  mixad  of  purity,  some  hours  after  a  meal,  by  everting  the  lower 
■■uvA.  lip^  depressing  the  head,  and  collecting  the  clear  liquid 

which  slowly  trickles  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  An  abundant 
flow  of  saliva  may  be  iwovoked  by  the  intenial  use  of  Jaborandi 
or  its  alkaloid  Filocamine. 

A  fairly  copious  flow  may  be  obtained  by  inspiring,  through  the 
mouth,  the  vapour  of  chloroform,  or  by  washing  out  the  moutn  with 
water  containing  a  little  ether  in  solution,  or  even  by  chewing  a 
fragment  of  rhatany  root;  in  the  latter  case  the  fluid  is  naturally 
mixed  with  the  vegetable  fragments,  and  with  the  soluble  constituent 
of  the  drug. 

Qoantity  <a  In  the  case  of  saliva,  as  in  that  of  other  digestive 
Miiva  were-  juices,  we  possess  no  mode  of  determining  in  a  reliable 
ud  by  man.  manner  the  amount  of  the  secretion  which  is  poured 
out  in  the  physiological  condition. 

Mitscherlich  calculated  the  probable  secretion  of  mixed  saliva  to 
amount  to  8  to  10  ozs.  daily. 

According  to  Tuczek',  the  salivary  glands  of  adult  man  secrete 

■  Conanlt  speoiall;  Heideahain'B  ajBtenuttiu  oeoouDt  ouder  the  bending  '  Vorgange 
inueilialb  def  Driisen  wahrend  ihier  Thatigkeit '  in  Hennana's  Handbieb,  Vol.  t. 
Chapter  iv.  p.  S6.  The  reader  mil  find  a  more  lengthy  treatment  than  ie  poBdble  in 
the  present  work  in  Dr  Miohael  Foster's  Text-Book  of  Phytiology,  Ed.  t. 

■  Tnczeb.  '  Ueber  die  von  MenBCbeu  wahrend  dea  Kaueni  abgesonderteo  Speichel- 
mongen.'    Zeittthr.f.  Biologie,  Vol.  iii.  p.  534. 
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dnmig  mastication  at  the  rate  of  1300  grammes  of  saliva  for  each 
100  grammes  of  gland-substaDcei  the  saliva  contaioiDg  63  grammes 
of  solid  constituents,  of  which  3*9  grammes  consist  of  organic  matters. 

Physical  Properties  of  Mixed  Saliva. 
Normal  saliva  is,  when  perfectly  fresh,  a  clear,  transparent,  viscid 
Siiid,  which  on  microscopic  examination  is  found  to  hold  in  suspension, 
bat  very  sparsely  distributed  through  it,  cells  of  squamous  epithelium 
vtiich  have  become  detached  from  the  walls  of  the  mouth,  besides 
certain  cells  denominated  salivary  corpuscles,  which  are  probably 
leacocytes  altered  by  the  action  of  saliva ;  these  cells,  which  present 
some  resemblance  to  leucocytes,  are  much  more  globular  and  contain 
within  their  interior  granules  which  exhibit  so-called  Brovmian 
movements  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 

^Miia  The  specific  gravity  of  the  mixed  saliva  of  man 

wrt^y.  varies  between  1-002  and  1-006,  the  mean  being,  how- 

erer,  about  1-003. 


Perfectly  normal,  human  saliva  possesses  an  alkaline 
reaction,  which  is  least  marked  after  a  long  fast,  and  most  distinct 
when  the  flow  of  the  secretion  is  at  its  height.  According  to 
Chittenden  and  Smith  the  alkalinity  corresponds  to  that  of  a  solution 
"smtaining  0-08  per  cent,  of  Na^CO '. 

In  some  persons,  especially  m  the  morning,  the  saliva  is  found  to 
poeeess  an  acid  reaction,  which  is  however  due  to  fermentative  changes. 

Frerichs*  found  that  100  grammes  of  saliva  secreted  by  himself, 
during  smoking,  required  0'150  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid  to  neu- 
tnhse  it. 

THE  CHEMICAL  CONSTITUENTS  OF  MIXED  SALIVA. 

*»*«■  As  is  indicated  by  its  specific  gravity,  saliva  is  a 

Teiy  watery  liquid,  containing  only  from  five  to  six  parts  per  mille 
of  solid  constitnente. 

The  Organic  Solids  of  Saliva. 

fiDMUU  The  solids  consist  partly  of  undissolved,  suspended, 

*■*■«**■  organic  matters,  especially  epithelium,  and  partly  of 
dissolved  organic  matters  and  salts.  They  always  contain  a  very 
anall  quantity  of  a  soluble  proteid,  which  resembles,  if  it  is  not 
ideotical  with,  serum-albumin,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of 
mncin. 

DiMuio  In  the  case  of  the  saliva  of  man  and  certain  other 

■we.  animals,  an  enzyme  is  present  which  possesses  amylolytic 

properties  and  exerts  a  chemical  action  which  appears  to  be  identical 

'  CUttenden  aa6  Smith,  Triauactiotu  Connecticut  Anodatioit,  1885. 
'  Fteridu,   Article  '  VerdftQung,'  W&gner'E  HandwSrterbueh  der  PhyiiologU,  Vol. 
Hhrti-p.  760. 
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with  that  of  diastase.  This  ferment  has  frequentW  been  termed 
Ptyalin,  though  this  name  was  originally  applied  by  Berzetiua'to  the 
organic  matters  of  the  saliva  generally,  obtained  by  a  method  which 
robbed  them  of  all  ferment  action,  which  besides  was  unknown  to  the 
Swedish  observer.  It  is  more  usual  to  designate  it  the  Diastatic 
Ferment  (or  Enzyme)  of  the  Saliva,  or  Salivary  Diastase.  It  will  be 
separately  discussed  in  one  of  the  succeeding  sections. 
^^.  By  V.  Wittich's  method,  Hufner*  obtained  from  the 

Md  Mrok'i  salivary  glands  of  the  pig  a  glycerin  extract  which,  in 
dUooTBir  of  a  addition  to  very  slight  diastatic,  possessed  feeble  but 
vrotMirtte  decided,  proteolytic  activity.  This  ferment  was  said 
fantiNit  In  to  be  active  in  alkaline  as  well  as  in  acid  solutions. 
**"'*■  Munk'  obtained  a  similar  ferment  from  mixed  saliva, 

but  found  that  it  was  very  active  in  acid  solutions. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ferment  discovered  by  both  HUfiier  and 
Munk  was  pepsin,  of  which  minute  traces  probably  make  their  way 
into  the  several  fluids  of  the  body.  The  urine,  for  instance,  is  known 
to  contain  a  trace  of  diastatic  ferment  and  especially  of  pepsin,  and 
occasionally,  it  is  said,  of  trypsin,  and  of  rennet  ferment'. 

BxtracUva  In  disease,  certain  extractive  matters,  such  as  urea, 

mutton  of  leucine  and  lactic  acid,  have  been  discovered  in  the 
•^™-  '    saliva.     The  firet  of  these  is  probably  a  normal  con- 

stituent, though  only  present  in  minute  traces.  We  do  not  yet  know 
what  other  extractives  occur  as  regular  constituents  in  health. 

The  Saline  Constituents  of  Saliva. 
The  Saline  Constituents  of  the  Saliva  are  composed  chiefly  of 
alkaline  chlorides ;  they  include,  however,  also  alkaline  and  earthy 
phosphates,  and,  in  some  cases,  earthy  carbonates.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  the  presence  of  a  salt  whose  formation  appears  character- 
istic of  the  salivary  glands,  viz.,  a  soluble  sulphocyanate. 

DiMovuT  Treviranus*  was  the  first  to  observe  that  when  a 

of   k   nipho-    solution  of  ferric  chloride  is  added  to  saliva  it  produces 

^umu   In        ^  reddish  colour,  which  was  subsequently  conclusively 

^^  shewn  by  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin'  to  be  due  to  the 

presence  of  sulphocyanic  acid  in  saliva. 

'  Berzelios,  Traite  dt  Chimie.  Nouvelle  edition  par  ValoriuB  (1639),  Vol.  ui. 
p.  591. 

*  Hilfner,  '  UnteraQohuiigeD  Uber  die  angaforniMn  Fermente.'  Journ,  f.  prakt. 
Chemie,  New  Ser.  Vol.  fi,  p.  873, 

'  Munk,  '  UnterBaahnugeD  liber  die  imgeformlen  Fermente  im  Thierkorper,'  In 
M»1j'b  Jakrabtrieht,  Vol.  6,  p.  270. 

*  W.  Sahli,  'Ueber  daa  Voikommen  von  Pepain  und  Trjpsin  im  uormaleD  menseh- 
lichen  Ham,'  Pflilger's  Arckiv,  Vol.  36  (1B8S),  p.  209.  A.  Stadelmuin.  'Ueber 
Fermenta  im  normalen  Ham.'  Zcitichrift  /.  Biologie,  Vol.  21  (1S8S),  p.  326;  also 
'  Unteraachungen  Uber  den  Pepsin-Ferment,  gehalt  des  normalen  nnd  pathologisohen 
Hamea,'    ZeiUchn/tf.  BiologU,  VoL  36  (1869),  p.  216. 

»  Treviranna,  Biologie,  1814,  Vol,  iv.  p.  930. 

*  F.  liedenunn  and  h.  Qmelin,  Die  Verdauang  tutek  Veriuehtn.  Heidelberg  u. 
Leipzig,  1626,  Vol.  i.  p.  B,  et  eeq. 
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I*  of  d«-  (a)   Human  saliva  is  treated  with  a  small  volume  of 

a  pale  and  acidulated  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  A 
reddish  colouration  of  varying  intensity,  but  tending  to 
that  of  diluted  claret,  is  generally  produced.  This 
colour  is  bleached  by  the  subsequent  addition  of  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

(b)  According  to  Uscheidlen's'  method,  filter-paper  is  dipped  in 
a  weak  solution  of  ferric  chloride  containing  some  free  hydrochloric 
acid  and  then  allowed  to  dry.  The  contact  of  a  drop  of  saliva  with 
3Dcb  paper  occasions  a  reddish  stain.  The  author  can  strongly 
recommend  this  method. 

(c)  Solert^a  Reaction.  When  human  saliva  is  treated  with  a 
solution  of  iodic  acid  it  assumes  a  yellowish  colour,  due,  according  to 
Solera',  only  to  the  sulphocyanate  present,  which  liberates  iodine; 
the  latter  is  subsequently  easily  detected  by  the  addition  of  starch. 
This  reaction  is  said  to  permit  of  the  detection  of  000000004  grm.  of 
a  salphocyanate. 

b  1  nipiio-  A  sulphocyanate  is  not  constantly  present  even  in 

QiiUo  0011-  human  saliva.  According  to  Hoppe-Seyler,  with  whose 
^*bnihBT  ^^P^"®'!*'^  "^1  *^i8  matter  that  of  the  author  does  not 
coincide,  it  is  indeed  frequently  absent'.  In  the  saliva 
of  the  dog  Hoppe-Seyler  has  never  discovered  a  sulphocyanate, 
whilst  both  Schia  and  Solera  discovered  it  in  the  mixed  saliva  and 
in  the  secretion  of  the  parotid  gland. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  Schiff  that  the  quantity  of  a  sulpho- 
cvaoate,  as  determined  by  tne  depth  of  tint  produced  by  the  addition 
rfan  iron  salt,  increases  after  saliva  has  been  secreted,  but  the  stnte- 
ment  appears  to  be  inaccurate. 

According  to  Munk*,  whose  method  of  quantitative 
analysis  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  section  of 
this  chapter,  the  proportion  of  sulphocyanic  acid  in 
mixed  human  saliva  amounts  to 001  per  cent. 

Sulphocyanic  acid   jj\S  has  a  constitution  exactly 

analogous  to  that  of  cyanic  acid  fi\0,  sulphur  occu- 

pjing  the  position  of  the  oxygen  of  the  latter  body. 

In  the  metabolic  decomposition  of  the  proteids  the  chief  nitro- 

'  0»Aridleo,  'Bhodaunaohweie*  PriTatmittheilime.  Holy's  Jahraberieht,  To). 
".  pi  91 ;  alio  oonsiilt  Osoheidlen,  'Debet  dit«  conBtante  Vorkommen  einer  Bcliwefel- 
ijinmUadnng  im  Hun  der  SingeUueie.'    Fflllger'a  Archiv,  Vol.  14  (1877),  p.  403. 

'  Soteni,  '  Di  imA  ptttticolu*e  reazione  della  saliva '  abstroated  in  Maly'e  Jakra- 
itntit.  Vol.  -ra.  p.  256.  '  Indagini  salle  nmaifeatazioni  objattive  de!  solfocjanoro 
P°tHBM>  ulivkre.'   Pavia,  1877.    Abstracted  id  Ualy'B  JakreibfTieht,  Vol.  Tin.  p.  2S5. 

*  Boppe-Seyler,  'Bei  weilem  nioht  alia  Meuaohen  haben  echwefelayanhaltigen 
SpocheL*    Pkytit^itche  ChemU,  Pwrt  u.  p.  186. 

'  J.  Honk,  '  Schwefel^anbeatiinitiiuig  im  SpeicheL'    Vireboir's  Arekiv,  Vol.  lux. 
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genouB  product  is  carbamide  or  urea,  a  body  whicb  can  be  formed 
with  remarkable  ease  by  a  rearrangement  of  the  atoms  of  ammooium 
cyanate,  aad  whose  formation  probably  points  to  the  presence  within 
the  proteid,  at  least  at  the  time  of  decomposition,  of  cyanogen  residues. 

The  sulpbocyanates  of  the  saliva  are  doubtless  likewise  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  proteids.  Inasmuch  as  ammonium  sulpho- 
cyanate  can  be  transformed  into  sulphur-urea,  just  as  ammonium 
cyanate  can  be  transformed  into  urea  proper,  it  would  appear  pro- 
bable that  some  sulphur-urea  should  occur  in  the  organism.  Maly 
made  a  search  for  tbis  body,  but  in  vain. 

Sulphocyaoic  acid  was  found  by  Leared'  to  be  an  almost  constant 
constituent,  not  only  of  the  saliva  but  also  of  the  blood  and  urine  of 
man  and  certain  other  animals,  and  his  observations  have  been  con- 
firmed by  those  of  Qscheidlen*  and  Munk'.  In  the  urine,  Leared 
found  one  half  grain  in  16  ozs.,  or  Oil  grm.  per  litre.  Gscheidlen 
estimated  the  amount  at  002  gim.,  and  Munk  at  0'08  grm.  per  litre. 
Oscheidlen  believes  that  the  sulphocyanic  acid  of  urine  is  derived  from 
the  blood,  into  which  it  passes,  by  absorption  from  the  saliva  by  the 
alimentary  ceinal,  for  when  he  diverted  the  secretion  from  the  alimen- 
tary canal  by  establishing  salivary  fistulfe  he  failed  to  detect  a 
sulpho^anide  in  the  blood  and  urine. 

Dr  Fenwick',  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  variation  in  the 
amount  of  sulphocyanic  acid  in  the  saliva,  believes  that  the  salt  is  a 
product,  and  so  indirectly  affords  evidence,  of  the  nitrogenous  meta- 
bolism of  the  organism,  and  that  its  amount  diminishes,  under  con- 
ditions in  which  the  activity  of  the  nutritive  functions  is  diminished. 
He  considers, though  on  evidence  which  is  indirectand  unsatisfactory, 
that  the  sulphocyanic  acid  of  the  saliva  is  genetically  related  to  the 
organic  sulphur  compound  of  the  bile,  an  opinion  which  he  bases 
especially  on  the  statement  that  whenever  the  bile  is  prevented  from 
reaching  the  alimentary  canal,  the  sulphocyanide  of  the  saliva  dis- 
appears. It  appears  desirable  that  the  statement  of  Fenwick  should 
be  controlled  by  observations  on  animals  in  which  bihaiy  Hstutse  have 
been  successfully  established. 
Ptbmhw  of  By  the  direct  addition  of  Nessler's  rei^nt,  traces  of 

I.    <«  .^  ^^^  readily  be  detected  in  saliva*. 


According  to  Peter  Griess'  saliva  alw^s  contains 
nitrites  which  may  be  detected  by  means  of  a  solution 
(aim.  of  meta-diamidobenzol. 

'  Iieared,  '  On  the  presence  of  HolphocyanideB  in  the  blood  and  nrine.''   Procetdinga 
0/  the  Royal  Sotitty,  Vol.  18  (1870),  p.  16. 

>  Oscheidlen,   'Xleber  A&i  oonstante  VorbommeD   einer   SohwefeloytnTerbindung 
itn  Ham  der  Saugethiere.'    F&iiger'i  Archiv,  Vol.  14  (1877),  pp.  401—413. 

>  T.  Munk,  '  Ueber  das  VorfaommeD  von  Soltoojaiiftiinre  uu  Ham  and  ihre  qoftnti- 
tativon  Verhaltaiase.'    Virohow's  Archiv. 

*  Fenwiok,  The  Saliva  ai  a  Uit  for  funetimuil  IHiordtn  of  the  Livtr.    Sro.  London, 
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The  saliva  to  be  tested  is  diluted  with  tive  times  its  volume  of 
witer,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  treated  with  a  solu- 
lioD  of  the  reagent.  An  intense  yellow  colour  is  produced.  Qriess 
iu  hj  this  oolorimetric  method  estimated  the  nitrous  acid  to  amount 
to  between  1  and  10  milligrammes  per  litre  of  saliva, 
m  SUM  l^he  ga^s  of  mixed  saliva  have  not  been  iavesti- 

«  mtnd  n^     gated,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  fluid  they  doubtless 
''™-  will  vary  considerably.   We  may  however  conclude  that 

ihey  will  not  sensibly  differ  in  composition  from  those  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  submaxillary  saliva. 

ReatUta  of  QuantitaUve  Analyses  of  Mixed  Human  Saliva. 
The  following  analyses  exhibit  the  results  obtained  by  Frerichs, 
J&ctibowitscfa,  and  Herter': 

(1) 
FrenoliB. 

Water  in  1000  pt8.  99410 

Solids B-90 

Soluble  oiganic  matters  ...       1'42 

Epithelium   213 

Potassium  Sulpho-cyanate        O^IO 

Inoiganic  Salts 2-19  r82  1031. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  analyses  of  the  ash  of  Saliva 

JaoubowilBcb.  i                           Enderlin. 

In  1000  putB  of  Saliva.  I 

(1)  (3)     I                       HumftD  Salivtt. 

Man.  Dog.                In  100  parts  of  the  Ash. 

TolalSalte 182         6-79     Soluble  Salts 92307 

Pbosphoric  Acid 0*511       „„(,  .  Insoluble  „    5509 

Sodium   0-431  i  

Lime  0031  „,-  \  Alkaline  Chlorides     ...  61-930 

Hignesia     001/  "  ^'     Sodium  Phosphates  ...  28122 

Alkaline  Chlorides...  0-84         5-82!         .,       Sulphate  2315 

2.  Parotid  Saliva. 
Infy-oductory  Observationa. 
The  Parotid  gland,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  the  type  of  a 
io-calted  serous  salivary  gland,  that  is,  of  a  gland  whose  secretory 
cells  are  comparatively  rich  in  proteid  matters,  and  which  secretes 
1  watery  liquid,  destitute,  or  nearly  so,  of  mucin,  and  containing  a 
trace  of  a  soluble  albuminous  substance  in  solution. 

The  secretion  of  parotid  saliva  is  unquestionably  related  in  a 
peculiarly  close  manner  to  the  mechanical  movemeBta  of  mastication, 
3i  it  proved  by  many  facts.  In  animals  with  parotid  ftBtulce,  the 
KcretioQ  will  be  observed  to  flow  whenever  the  muscles  of  mastica- 
tion come  into  action,  and  the  quantity  secreted  is  closely  related  to 
>  Hoppe-S^lsr,  PkyiiologUehe  Chemie,  p.  186. 
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the  degree  of  activity  of  these  muscles.  Thus  if  cannuUe  be  tied  into 
the  Stenonian  ducts  of  a  ruminant,  it  will  be  observed  that  during 
mastication  of  the  food,  which  in  these  animals  is  effected  alternately 
by  the  molars  of  the  two  sides  of  the  jaws,  the  flow  of  parotid  saliva 
alternates  likewise,  being  always  more  abundant  on  the  aide  on  which 
the  muscles  of  mastication  are  more  active.  Again,  if  the  amount  of 
parotid  saliva  flowing  &om  a  parotid  fistula  be  observed  in  the  case  of 
a  horse  which  is  fed  first  upon  dry  aliments  such  as  oats,  rei^uiring 
powerful  efforts  of  mastication,  and  then  upon  soft  watery  fowi  such 
as  bran  mash,  the  amount  of  the  salivary  fluid  secreted  in  the  first 
case  will  be  very  much  greater  than  in  the  second. 

These  facts,  which  we  derive  &om  the  researches  of  Claude 
Bernard,  establish  clearly  enough  the  peculiarly  close  relationship 
which  exists  between  the  parotid  secretion  and  the  mechanical 
movements  of  mastication,  a  relationship  the  existence  of  which  is 
also  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  parotid  is  relatively  more  highly 
developed  in  animals,  such  as  ruminaots,  in  which  the  process  of 
mastication  is  most  perfectly  performed,  and  less  developed  iu 
animals,  like  carnivores,  in  which  the  food  is  swallowed  in  large 
masses.  In  intimate  i^eement  with  the  part  which  it  has  to  play 
in  moistening  the  aliments  which  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  process 
of  mastication,  we  find  the  parotid  saliva  to  be  less  viscid  and  more 
wateiy  than  the  secretion  of  the  other  salivary  glands. 

Tiu  UMTM  The  nerve  fibres  which  influence  the  secretion  of 

wuch  infltt-  parotid  saliva  are  derived  (a)  from  the  sympathetic, 
^'•*i5'*P*™"  (6)  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  though  the  course 
which  the  latter  pursue  is  one  peculiarly  devious, 
viz.  through  its  tympanic  branch  or  nerve  of  Jacobson,  to  the 
small  superficial  petrosal,  thence  to  the  otic  ganglion',  and  from 
It  into  the  auriculo -temporal  nerve,  of  which  branches  pass  into  the 
parotid  gland.  According  to  the  view  of  Heidenhain,  the  secretory 
fibres,  i.e.  those  which  influence  the  quantity  of  the  secretion  by  par- 
ticularly influencing  the  amount  of  water  which  the  gland  separates 
from  the  blood,  are  derived  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  whilst  the 
trophic,  which  directly  influence  the  metabolism  of  the  secretory  cells, 
are  contained  in  the  sympathetic  filaments  distributed  to  the  gland. 

A  stimulation  of  tfacobson's  nerve  causes  in  the  dog  an  abundant 
flow  of  watery  saliva ;  a  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  does  not 
apparently  in  the  dog  occasion  any  secretion,  but  it  increases  very 
notably  the  amount  of  solid  matter  contained  in  the  secretion  which 
flows  on  simultaneous  stimulation  of  Jacobson's  nerve.     In  the  cat 

1  DoubtB  long  prevailed  as  to  the  source  of  the  secrelory  fibres  whiob  reach  the 
paiotid  tbroogh  the  otio  gaDglioQ.  The  opiiiioii  long  prevailed  that  these  were  derived 
thrangh  the  tmali  tuptrficial  petrotal  a.  from  the  7th,  bnt  the  oarefnl  eiperimentB  of 
Eckhaid  and  Heidenhain  have  shewn  that  whilst  iatracranial  stimalatiou  of  the  7th  is 
never  followed  by  a  flow  of  parotid  saliva,  this  leault  is  always  obtained  when  Jacob- 
son's  nerve  is  stitUDlated.  We  mast  therefore  perforce  abandon  the  sadnotive  theory 
that  the  7th  nerve  sappliee  the  eecretory  filaments  to  all  the  salivary  glands,  and  admit 
that  the  mainly  sensory  glosao-phai^ngeal  shares  these  fonctions. 
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and  rabbit  stimulatioB  of  the  sympathetic  causes  aecretiou,  very 
iDDch  as  in  the  case  of  the  submaxillary  gland'. 
>a4a  .r  nh.  In  man  tbe  parotid  saliva  may  be  collected  by 
inserting  a  tube  UiTough  the  mouth  into  the  duct  of 
Steno*.  In  the  lower  animals  by  exposing  the  duct 
and  tying  a  silver  cannula  into  the  duct. 

"As  it  ia  hardly  possible  to  insert  a  cannula,  into  one's 
own  parotid  duct,  a  second  person  must  be  employed,  who 

n  pa-    should  sit  opposite  a  good  light The  method  is 

^  as   follows :    Draw  one  angle  of  the  mouth  outwards  and 

forwards  so  as  to  stret«h  the  cheek.     Opposite  the  second  molar  tooth  of 
tlie  upper  jaw  the  small  papilla  is  seen  which  marks  the  orifice  of  Stenson's    | 
dncL     Insert  the  cannula  and  hold  it  steadily  but  carefully  in  its  place, 
then  a  third  person  may  blow  into  the  mouth  some  vapour  of  ether,  or 
Introduce  a  little  dUut«d  tincture  of  pyi-ethrum'." 

In  a  deeply  aotesthetized  animal,  the  hair  is  clipped 
"from  the  cheek  between  the  orbit  and  the  angle  of  the 
Ua  parotid  mouth.  On  running  the  finger  along  the  lower  border  of 
*Kt  or  tlia  the  zygomatic  arch  from  behind  forwards,  its  anterior  and 
**  inferior  root  is  felt  at  it*  insertion  into  the  superior  maxilla, 

forming  an  arch  of  which  the  convexity  is  directed  backwan&.  At  the  end 
of  Ihia  art^,  between  its  insertion  into  the  maxillary  bone  and  the  alveolus 
of  the  second  molar  tooth,  a  little  depression  is  felt.  Eicactly  on  a  level 
vitb  this  depression,  and  in  a  line  with  the  insertion  of  the  zygomatic 
mb,  make  an  incision  through  the  skin,  cutting  obliquely  in  a  direction 
trom  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye  towards  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

"On  dividing  tbe  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  the  facial  vein  and 
utery,  a  nerve  and  the  parotid  duct  will  be  found  all  together.  The  duct 
lira  more  deeply  and  runs  from  behind  forwards,  while  the  artery  with  its 
tocompanying  vein  pass  from  above  downward. 

"It  b  of  a  pearly  white  colour.  Isolate  it  and  divide  it  as  near  the 
month  as  possible.  The  wound  must  be  closed  round  the  duct,  and  the 
dnctsecored  in  it  by  a  suture,  juatasin  thecaseof  the  submaxillary  glandV" 

Physical  and  Chemical  Characters  of  Normal  Parotid  Saliva. 
Phjtfeai  Parotid  saliva  of  man  is  a  clear,  transparent,  non- 

■kuaettn  at  viscid  liquid,  possessed  of  an  alkaline  reaction',  except 
J*"^  at  the  very  commencement  of  its  flow,  when  its  reac- 

"^  tion  may  be  faintly  acid.     Its  specific   gravity   varies 

'  Un^  tonnd  (Jimmai  of  Pkijiiology,  Vol.  ».  1889,  p.  320)  that  tor  a.  time  after 
tbe  ptnitid  of  the  dog  has  been  secieting.  either  refleilj  or  o;  stimulation  of  Jaoobson's 
nnt,  stiniiilBtion  ot  the  qrmpathetio  alway  produced  a  Beoretion.  Similarly  wheu 
*  Met«tioD  is  going  on  after  injecting  pUocarpin,  stimnlation  of  sympathetic  in- 
cRuea  at  Gift  ue  rate  of  eecretion  and  then  stows  it.  So  the  s;mpathetii:  in  the  dog 
u  in  other  animals  cootaing  aecretor;  fibres,  the  ordimo?  decrease  of  searetion  on 
thnulating  the  ^frnpathetio  being  poseiblj  due  to  the  Eympathetio  vaso-oODBtrictor 
film  acting  mora  promptly  and  completely  in  tbe  dog's  parotid  than  elsewhere. 

'  BoUiard,  Beitr.  z.  Anat.  u.  Phyiiol.,  Vol.  n.  p.  205. 

'  Bnmlon,  Batidbook  of  tkt  Phyiiological  Laboratory,  p.  467.  '  Ibid.  p.  468. 

*  See  absbaet  of  papers  on  the  reaction  of  saliva  by  Astasohewsky  and  Fubini  in 
1U1)'«  JakTuberUJu,  Vol.  ym.  (1878),  pp.  234  and  285. 
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between    1003   and   1006,  or  according  to   Hoppe-Seyler   between 
10061  and  lOOS'S.     It  contains  no  formed  elements. 


Parotid   saliva  contains  as  a  rule  no  mucin,  but 
small  quantities  of  soluble  albumiaous  bodies;   it  is 
therefore  partly  coagulable  by  beat  and  by  mineral  acids.    Id  the  dog 
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it  Bometimes,  however,  cootains  mucin.  According  to  Kiihne  there  is 
evidence  that  the  proteide  consist  of  a  globulin-Hke  body,  of  an 
attahne  albuminate  and  albumin'. 

The  parotid  saliva  of  the  lower  animals  uBually  gives  with  ferric 
chloride  a  white  precipitate  containing  proteids  ;  that  of  man  on  the 
ocber  hand  usually  displays  the  sulphocyanide  reaction. 

Parotid  saliva  when  exposed  to  the  air  either  deposits  a  slight 
sediment  of  calcium  carbonate,  or  becomes  covered  with  a  pellicle 
consisting  of  amorphous  or  cTystalline  calcium  carbonate. 

cnwocutaiL  Stimulation  of  Jacobsou's  nerve  (tympanic  branch 

of  panrttd  N-  of  glossopharyngeal)  as  already  stated  at  p.  22,  occa- 
itn  «MitMd  sions  a  flow  of  watery  saliva  rich  in  salts  and  poor  in 
proteids.  In  the  majority  of  cases  stimulation  of  the 
sympathetic  fibres  going  to  the  parotid  ia  the  dog  does 
not  produce  any  flow  of  saliva ;  if,  however,  this  stimu- 
lation be  superadded  to  that  of  Jacobson's  nerve,  there 
is  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  solid  matter  and  especially  of 
the  organic  solid  matter  excreted*.  This  statement  rests  upon  such 
observations  as  those  of  which  the  results  are  subjoined. 

COMPOSITION  OF  PAKOIID  SALIVA  OBTAINED  BY  STIMULATION  OP 
JACOBSON'S  NERVE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  SIMULTANEOUS  STIMULA- 
TION  OP  THE  SYMPATHBTia     (HBIDENHAIN ».) 

In  100  porta. 
Total      o-i,.      Organic 
.«iijo      «aiw.      .„ijj„ 

I.    Stimulation  of  Jacobson's  aerve  without  \ 
stimnlation  of  sympathetic 


BolidB. 

Haits. 

BOlidB. 

withaul) 
with 

0S6 

0-31 

0-24 

2-43 

0-36 

2-06 

without 

1-03 

0-26 

0-76 

mth 

1-74 

0-32 

1-41 

vnthout 

0-57 

0-36 

0-21 

with 

0-64 

0-25 

038 

toithmit 

0-49 

0-32 

016 

3.      SUBHAXILLABT  SALIVA. 

Introductory  Observations. 

The  submaxillary  gland  in  most  animals  is  typically  a  mucous 
gland,  and  its  secretion  is  characterized  by  viscidity  due  to  the 
presence  of  mucin. 

The  submaxillary  gland  is  relatively  more  highly  developed  in 
carnivorous  than  herbivorous  animals.  Claude  Bernard  sought  to 
establish  the  specially  close  connection  between  the  submaxillary 

1  Efibne,  Lehrbueh,  p.  14. 

>  Beidenhain,  '  MorphoI(wsahe  VetsQderungea  der  Drflsen  wKhread  der  Thatig- 
kat;  Hermonn'B  Handbach,  Vol.  t.  (1880),  Fait  i.  p.  61. 

1  Hmdenbam,  '  Bezi«haiigen  der  mlujmpaChicQB  zni  Pftrotis  bairn  Hand«.' 
Heniuuui'i  Bandbtuh,  Vol.  v.  pp.  64  and  65. 
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saliva  and  gustation,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  whilst  the 
parotid  enters  into  activity  during  the  mechanical  movements  of 
mastication,  the  submaxillary  gland  is  not  affected  by  them ;  whilst 
on  the  other  hand  the  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the 
mouth  or,  in  some  cases,  the  anticipation  of  food  lead  to  a  flow  of 
submaxillary  saliva.  There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  the 
parotid  likewise  is  affected  reflexly  by  stimulation  of  the  nerves  of 
taste  and  directly  by  ideas  associated  with  food. 

The  nervH  The  cerebral  fibres  for  the  submaxillary  gland  are 

whixb  inflii-  contained  in  the  chorda  tympani,  a  branch  of  the  facial 
WM  tiM  Mb-  nerve.  It  also  receives  fibres  from  the  sympathetic. 
"^^"T   ••■  The   former  according  to  Heidenhain's  theory  are 

mainly  secretory,  and  the  latter  mainly  trophic  (meta- 
bolic), but  there  ia  some  doubt  (Langley)  whether  the  difference 
observed  between  them  may  not  be  due  to  the  concurrent  difference 
in  the  blood  supply. 

iioda  la  oi>-  1°  nt&n,  the  submaxillar)'  saliva  may  be  collected 

taming  nib-  by  introducing  a  silver  cannula  into  the  entrance  of 
"'"■*iii»T  Wharton's  duct  in  the  mouth ;  in  the  lower  animals, 

•*"™"  especially  the  dog,  by  cutting  down  upon  the  duct  and 

tjdng  a  silver  cannula  into  it. 


Fig.  1.  il,  anterior  portion  o[  the  di|!astTic  muscle,  of  vhioh  the  poBlerior  portion 
has  been  removed,  and  tbe  attachment  to  the  temporal  bone  cut  through  at  V.  G,  aub- 
maiillarj  gland  raised  by  means  of  a  hook  so  as  to  shev  its  deep  enrraoe.  H,  ducta  of 
the  aubmaiillar}'  aud  enblingual  ductn ;  the  former  may  be  traced  back  to  its  gland.  J, 
trunk  of  tbe  eil«rnal  jugular  vein.  J',  a  branch  of  the  external  jugular  vein  paaaing  to 
the  back  of  the  gland.  J",  a  branch  of  the  joRular  paasiOR  to  the  front  of  the  gland 
cat  acroM.  D,  a  venous  trunk  issuing  from  the  eubmaiillary  gland  and  joining  the 
external  jagolar  vein.  1,  ('.  eitemal  carotid  artery  aocompanied  by  two  filamentB  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve.     F,  origin  of  the   interior   artery   of  the  gland.     P,  hypo- 
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glonft]  nerve.  L,  gatMory  or  lingunl  nerve,  bridgiag  over  the  salivary  dnat«  H.  On 
niaing  tbe  inner  border  of  tbe  divided  mjlo-hyoid  muscles  S,  S',  the  lingual  nerve 
owybe  (raced  np  and  the  chorda  tympani  nerve,  T,  may  be  seen  passing  away  from  the 
lingttal  fDrmlDg  a  curve,  ot  which  Che  aonveiity  looks  downwards.  The  nerve  is  seen 
mnning  tovards  the  hilos  of  the  gland,  following  a  parallel  coarse  above  the  sab- 
manllary  doct.  17,  masseter  mnscle.  Z,  point  of  origin  of  the  mjlo-hyoid  nerve,  of 
■tidi  the  filaments  are  hidden  by  the  notched  digastric  and  mjlo-hyoid  muscles. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Characters  of  Normal  SuhmaaiiUary  Saliva. 

ine     nb-  Like  the  gland  which  secretes  it,  the  saliva  of  the 

BaiiiiMT  Ht-  submaxillary  glaud  is  characterized  hy  the  presence  of 
uraofmu.  mucin,  which  imparts  to  it  some  viscosity.  In  man 
this  saliva  is  more  fluid  than  in  the  dog ;  it  acquires  increased 
viscidity  some  time  after  its  secretion.  It  possesses  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  which  varies  between  1002  and 
1003 ;  it  contains  &om  3  to  4  parts  per  1000  of  solid  matters,  of 
which  the  most  abundant  is  mucin,  though  traces  of  proteids  and 
diastatic  ferment  are  also  present.  In  reference  to  the  latter  it 
may  be  said  that  in  most  animals  whose  saliva  possesses  diastatic 
properties  the  submaxillary  saliva  is  more  active  than  the  parotid. 

When  exposed  to  air  it  deposits  flocculi.  According  to  Eckhard 
it  cont^s  no  aulphocyanic  acid,  but  recent  authors  agree  in  stating 
that  though  this  constituent  is  present  in  much  smaller  quantities 
than  in  the  secretion  of  the  parotid  it  is  not  altogether  absent'. 

Mniaxii-  In  the  dog  the  submaxillary  saliva  has  been  suh- 

hij  nUTa  jected  to  very  thorough  investigation  under  the  most 
"  *•  ***■  diverse  circumstances.  The  secretion  is  in  this  animal 
more  viscid  than  in  man ;  it  does  not  contain  diastatic  ferment. 

Dm  renita  The  most  recent  and  most  complete  analyses  of  tbe 

rtquirtttaHve  normal  submaxillary  saliva  of  the  dog  have  been  per- 
•■'^'•"-  formed  by  Herter",  and  the  results  are  stated  in  the 

following  table. 

COMPOSITION   OF   NORStAL   SUBMASILLAKT   SALIVA  OP   THE   DOG. 
(HEBTEB.) 


I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

Water 
Solid  luatters 

Organic  mattei-a 

„              insoluble 
CO,  in  a  state  of  chemical 
combination 

994-385 
5-616 

1-755 
0-662 
3-597 
0-263 

0-440 

994-969 
5-031 

0-504 

995-411 

4-589 

0-654 

991-319 

8-681 

2-604 
5-209 
1123 
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Analyses  I.  and  III.  were  of  saliva  obtained  by  stimulatiDg  the 
moutb  with  vin^ar ;  II.  of  saliva  which  flowed  spontaneously  imme- 
diately afber  the  fistula  had  been  established,  and  IV.  of  saliva  poured 
out  during  mastication. 

The  soluble  salts  consist  mainly  of  sodium  chloride 
and  sodium  carbonate ;  the  insoluble,  of  calcium  car- 
bonate and  phosphate. 

Charactera  of  Submaxillary  Saliva  secreted  on  atimvlation  of  the 
Chorda  Tympani. 

When  the  chorda  tympani  is  stimulated  there  is  obtained  an 
abundant  flow  of  submanllary  saliva  possessing  its  normal  fluidity. 
At  the  same  time  there  occur  changes  in  the  circulation  in  the  gland 
which  do  not  specially  concern  us,  and  a  rise  in  temperature  which 
may  according  to  Ludwig's  determination  amount  to  I°'5C.  This 
secretion  on  stimulation  of  the  chorda  may  be  provoked  even  when 
the  circulation  has  ceased ;  for  example,  in  the  gland  of  a  decapitated 
head,  HeidenbuD  has  shewn  that,  although  '  chorda-saliva  is,  as 
was  before  known,  poor  in  organic  solids  as  compared  with  the  saliva 
which  flows  on  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  filaments,  yet  the 
secretion  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus. 

The  amount  of  saliva  secreted  augments  perceptibly 
int^d^^^  as  the  stimulation  of  the  chorda  increases  in  intensity. 
(Umtatu    on  -^^  l''>^  same  time,  the  salts  of  the  saliva  increase  very 

amount  or  •«-  materially,  until  their  proportion  attains  0'6 — 06  p.  c, 
enuon  utd  The  proportion  of  salts  always  increases  with  the 
•"^  "^S**"  proportion  of  water  secreted.  This  result  is  obtained 
Mnutitiienu  whatever  the  time  at  which  the  stimulation  has  been 
commenced,  even  if  secretion  has  been  going  on  for  hours. 

Langley  and  Fletcher  from  an  extended  investigation  on  the  sub- 
ject have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  '  the  secretion  of  organic 
svhstaTUse  depends  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  upon  the  strength  of  the 
sHmulua,  whilst  the  secretion  of  water  and  of  salts  depends  also  upon 
the  amount  of  hlood  flowing  through  the  gland'.' 

As  the  amount  of  organic  constituents  secreted  in  the  saliva 
depends  intimately  upon  the  store  of  matters  which  the  secreting 
ceHs  contain,  it  follows  that  the  amount  of  organic  matters  secreted 
upon  stimulation  will  depend  very  greatly  upon  the  work  which 
the  gland  has  previously  done. 

If  the  chorda  tympani  be  stimulated  when  the  submaxillary 
gland  has  been  in  repose,  it  is  noticed  that  on  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  stimulus  there  is  increase  not  only  in  the  amount 
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of  the  secretion  poured  out  in  one  minute,  aud  in  the  amount  of 
total  solids  and  salts,  but  also  of  the  organic  matters ;  if  the  gland 
is  however  exhausted  (compare  stimulations  5  and  6,  7  and  8,  in 
the  table  appended  below),  then,  in  spite  of  increased  strength  of 
stimulus,  the  organic  matters  will  diminish,  the  influence  of  utigue 
making  itself  more  obvious  than  that  of  the  increased  intensity  of 
stimulus. 
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320—290 
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30—10.  53 
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37—11.  39 
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The  above  most  iDteresting  facts  are  explained  by  the  hypothesis 
of  Heidenhaio,  that  the  chorda  tympani  contains  both  secretory 
fibres — that  is  fibres  which  influence  the  proportion  of  water  and  of 
salts  secreted — and  trophic  (metabolic)  fibres,  which  influence  the 
dischaige  of  organic  constituents  from  the  secreting  cell ;  further, 
that  the  latter  set  of  fibres  require  a  more  powerful  stimulus  to  escite 
them  than  the  former ;  and  lastly,  that  even  though  the  stimulus  be 
strong,  if  there  be  not  a  supply  of  available  matter  in  the  gland  cell 
the  stimulation  of  the  metabolic  fibres  must  remain  without  effect 

The  influence  of  fatigue  in  decreasing  the  solids,  but  particularly 
the  oiKanic  soHds,  discharged  by  the  submaxillary  gland,  on  stimula- 
tion of  the  chorda  tympani,  had  already  been  shewn  very  conclusively 
by  the  mucb  earlier  experiments  by  Ludwig  and  Becker',  as  may  be 
seen  by  glancing  at  the  subjoined  statement  in  which  the  numbers 
1,  2,  3  and  4  in  the  first  column  indicate  the  order  in  which  the  sam- 
ples were  obtained. 

TABLE    SHEWING    DECBEAS&  OF    SOLIDS    IN    SUBUAXILLABY    SALIVA 

OP  DOG  ON   CONTINUED  STIMULATION   OF  THE   CHORDA  TYMPANI. 

(LUDWIG  AND  BECKER) 


Number  of 

Qaantity  ol 
Mlivsin 
grtmmes. 

Organie 
residue. 

Inorgenio 
Teeidne. 

Iota] 
reeidne. 

1 
2 
3 

i 

5-188 
13-812 
11-744 
17-812 

1-12 
1-07 
-93 
-58 

0-61 
0-61 
0-67 
0-64 

1-73 
1-68 
1-62 
1-22 

In  the  above  experiment  a  decrease  of  the  organic  matters  of 
the  saliva  under  continued  stimulation  is  observed  ;  in  a  subsequent 
experiment  by  the  same  authors,  it  was  found  that  the  mineral  or 
inoi^anic  constituents  of  the  saliva  exhibited  almost  as  remarkable  a 
diminution,  falling  from  075  per  cent,  to  0'48. 


Characters  of  submaidllary  saliva  secreted  on  stimulation  of  the 
Cervical  S^paihetic. 

Stimulation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  or  of  the  filaments 
proceeding  from  this  nerve  to  the  submaxillary  gland,  leads  in  the 
dog  to  a  very  scanty  secretion  of  alkaline,  very  viscid  and  extremely 
thick  saliva,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  solid  matter,  chiefly 
mucin.  Whilst  the  specific  gravity  of  submaxillary  saliva  of  the  dog, 
secreted  under  the  influence  of  stimulation  of  the  lingual  nerve,  was 

I  Lndwie  and  Beoksr,  ZiitichH/t  f.  rat.  Mtd.  N.  F.  1  (ISSI).  P-  278. 
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fonud  by  Eckhard  to  be  1004'6,  that  flowing  on  atimulation  of  the 
sympathetic  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1015'6.  The  amount  of  solid 
matter  in  the  sympathetic  saliva  of  the  dog  was  found  by  Eckhard' 
to  be  27  per  cent,  by  Heidenhain  sometimes  to  be  aa  much  as 
Z'7i and  otjfi  per  cent.  On  long-continued  stimulation,  Heidenhain 
found  that  the  solid  matters  decreased  so  that  the  saliva*  acquired 
the  characters  of  that  secreted  under  the  iafiuence  of  stimulation 
of  the  chorda  tympani.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  facts  given 
above  with  regaid  to  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  mesostate  of.  the 
gland-cells. 

uaumem  Langley  has  shewn  that  the  effects  of  stimulating  the 

ti  «Aet  or  chorda  tympani  and  sympathetic  of  the  cat  are  different 
■ttnnlatliv  from  thtne  obaerved  in  the  case  of  the  dog.  In  the  cat, 
iMCMa  In  Oat  sympathetic  saliva  is  in  most  cases  less  viscid  than  the 
tad  Dds.  chonla  saliva.  Moreover  whilst  atropiu  paralyses  the  chorda 

Becretion  in  the  dog,  leaving  the  sympathetic  secretion  unaltered,  in  the 
aA  it  paralyses  the  sympathetic  secretion  as  well  as  that  of  the  chorda*. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  relatively  more  secretory  fibres  run  by 
the  sympathetic  in  the  cat  than  in  the  dog. 

The  following  analyses  shew  the  usual  difference  in  percentage  com- 
position between  chorda-  and  sympathetic-saliva  in  the  cat  (Langley*). 


PeTtxntBge 
of  orgsnio 
BDbBtanceB.       "'  ""^  of  BolidB. 

(1)    8,«B™obt.mrfbyw«.i.tim«l^l        5.353        g.^,^        „   gj 
non  of  the  left  sympathetic  ) 

(3)     5  mgrm.  atropin  given ;  saliva  ob-  I 
Cained  by  strong  stimnlatioa  <  * 
right  sympathetic 


Jiva  ob-  I 
itioD  of  > 

H 


(1)  Saliva    obtained    by    stimulating  | 

chorda,  shocks  &irly  felt  by  tip  I 
of  tongue 

(2)  Saliva     obtained     hy     somewhat  \ 

stronger  stimulation  of  sympa-  I         0-436         0-375         0-701 
thetic  ) 

'  EicUuid,  '  Deber  die  Unteisohiede  des  Trigemiaus-  und  SjmpftUiioiugpeiahels  der 
OnterkiefecdriiBe  dea  Hnndea.'    Beitr&gt  mr  Anal.  u.  Phyi.,  Vol.  :i.  p.  306. 

■  HMd«ii)uuii,  '  Phygiologie  der  AbsonderangSTorgaDgc.'  Hemunn's  Handbuek, 
Vol  *.  Vm  L  p.  46. 

>  Langlej,  '  On  the  Ph;siology  of  the  Salivary  Secretion.  Part  i.  The  inflQenoe  ot 
Ibe  Chorda  ^^mpani  and  B;inpathetic  Nerves  upon  the  secretion  ot  the  snb-maiiUai; 
glind  o[  the  Cat.^    Journal  o/Pl^tiotegu,  Vol.  i.  (1878),  p.  96  et  teq. 

*  Langk;,  'On  the  Phjaiolcg;  of  the  SaLivar;  Secretion.'  Part  m.  Jottmal  of 
Phlriology,  VoL  vi.  p.  92. 
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Characters  of  so-called  '  Paralyiric '  Submaxillar}/  S(diva. — 
'  Aniiliftic '  secretion. 

It  waa  pointed  out  by  Claude  Bernard'  that  after  the  nervous 
influence  had  been  cut  off  from  the  Bubmaxillary  gland,  a  very  watery 
saliva  is  continuously  poured  out.  This  so-called  '  paralytic '  secretion 
occurs  if  the  chorda  tympani  alone  has  been  divided. 

Heidenbain*  in  a  most  interesting  investigation  on  this  subject 
discovered  the  very  remarkable  fact  that  when  the  chorda  tympani  is 
divided  there  follows  a  continuous  secretion  from  both  submaxillatr 
glands,  although  the  secretion  is  more  abundant  on  the  side  on  vrbich 
the  section  has  been  made.  Whilst  the  term  '  paralytic '  may  be 
applied  to  the  secretion  flowing  from  the  gland  whose  connexion  with 
the  nerve  centres  haa  been  severed,  we  may  in  accordance  with 
Langley's  suggestion*  call  the  secretion  which  is  set  up  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body  the  anti-paralytic  or  '  antitytic '  secretion. 

Langley's  researches,  which  have  corroborated  and  extended  our 
knowledge  of  the  facts  discovered  by  Heidenhain,  seem  to  render  it 
certain  that  the  flow  of  aaliva — both  paralytic  and  antilytic — which 
follows  section  of  the  chorda  tympani  on  one  side,  is  primarily  due 
to  a  change  set  up  in  the  secretory  centres  which  are  situated  in  the 
brain  and  which  result  in  a  continaous  stimulation  of  both  glands,  the 
stimuli,  in  the  case  of  the  paralytic  flow,  travelling  along  sympathetic 
fibres,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  antilytic  secretion  they  presumably 
pursue  both  courses  open  to  them.  The  change  in  the  nerve  centres 
brought  about  by  section  of  the  chorda  appears  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
an  iocreaae  of  their  excitability ;  this  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  altered  condition  induced  by  nerve  section,  a  state  of  dys- 
pnoea induces  an  increase  in  the  flow  of  saliva  not  observed  when 
the  nerves  are  intact. 

The  fact,  however,  that  a  paralytic  secretion  persists  even  after 
the  submaxillary  gland  has  been  entirely  severed  from  its  connection 
with  the  central  nervous  system  negatives)  the  idea  that  the  secretion 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  it,  and  the  hypothesis  which  has  been 
framed  in  order  to  account  for  the  facts  is  that  the  paralytic  secretion, 
in  its  later  stages,  depends  upon  an  excitation  of  the  local  nerve 
centres  situated  in  the  gland  itself. 

The  hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  fact  discovered  by  Vulpian* 
that  pilocarpin  causes  a  secretion  from  the  submaxillary  gland  four- 
teen days  after  section  of  the  chorda  and  sympathetic  nerves,  as 
well  as  that  apnnea,  dyspnoea  and  aniesthetics   affect  the  secretion 


°  J.  N.  Langley,  'On  the  Pbysit^gf  of  tk«  Salivarj  Seoretion.'    Part  n 
Pamlytic  Secretion  of  Saliva.'   Journal  0/  Phyiioiogy,  Vol.  n.  p.  71. 
•  VolpiMi,  CompUt  Rendui,  T.  87  (1878),  p.  350. 
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in  a  maDiier  -which  is  only  intelligible  by  asBuming  that  these  act 
Uirough  a  nerve  centre. 

Langley  has  found  that  'injection  of  dilute  salt 
^?**  ^^  solution  in  moderate  quantity  increases  the  rate  of 
alt  Mtattm  secretion  of  saliva  with  a  given  stimulus,  the  percent- 
tuo  tiM  ^Mid.  SLse  of  salts  in  the  saliva  rising  nearly  normaUy ;  and 
that  injection  of  dilute  salt  solution  in  larger  quantity 
increases  further  the  salivaFj  secretion  with  a  given  stimulus,  but  in 
this  saliva  the  percentage  of  salts  rises  much  less  than  normaJIy,  and 
may  even  fall'. 

Langley  investigating  the  action  produced  when  a 
-weak  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  is  introduced  into 
the  blood,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that '  the  injection 
considerably  increases  the  rate  of  secretion  obtained  by 
a  stimulation  of  given  strength  of  the  chorda  tympani*.' 

4.    Sublingual  Sauva. 

According  to  Heidenhun',  the  sublingual  saliva  of  the  dog  forms 
a  viscoas  mass  to  which  the  term  fluid  can  scarcely  be  applied,  and 
which  bears  a  resemblance  to  frog's  spawn.  Sublingual  sEUiva  is  free 
ftom  all  turbidity,  being  perfectly  transparent  and  clear.  It  gene- 
rally coDtuns  a  large  number  of  amoeboid  corpuscles.  The  '  para- 
lytic '  saliva  of  the  sublingual  gland  is  about  as  viscous  as  the  normal 
choida-saliva,  and,  therefore,  very  different  in  character  from  paralytic 
mibmaxillai;  saliva. 

"The  very  viscouB  condition  of  sublingaal  saliva  is  the  result  of  a 
kind  of  '  clotting '  of  Uie  saliva.  When  the  chorda  tympani  is  stimalated 
in  a  d<^  the  sublingaal  saliva  obtained  is  usually  not  especially  thick,  but 
in  a  short  time  it  tnms  to  a  jeUy,  and  a  little  clear  watery  fluid  may  be 
posed  out.  When  the  'jelly'  is  obtained  from  the  duct,  it  b  probably 
becaose  the  saliva  has  clotted  there  (lAogley*)." 

The  only  analyses  of  sublingual  saliva  with  which  the  author  is 
acquainted  are  four  made  by  Werther  and  a  single  one  by  Langley 
and  Fletcher.  Werther,  as  the  result  of  a  research  undertaken  under 
(he  direction  of  Heidenhain,  has  drawn  attention  to  the  remark- 
ably interesting  fact  that  the  extraordinary  viscidity  of  sublingual  as 
contrasted  with  submaxillary  saliva  does  not  depend,  as  had  been 
numised,  on  its  containing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  organic  solids 
and  especially  of  mucin,  for  the  amount  of  water  in  sublii^ual  saliva 

'  i.  K.  Lanoley  and  E.  H.  Fletchar,  ■  On  the  Secretion  of  Saliva.  Chieflr  on  the 
Mn&m  of  bJm  in  it.'    Philoiophical  Tramactimu,  Vol.  180  (1669)  B,  pp.  109— lU. 

SMp.l». 

>  J.  N.  Tj&nglej  and  H.  H.  Fletcher,  Op.cit.p.  134. 

*  Heidenhain,  Stadien  da  phytUil,  Irutitut*  «u  Bralau. 

*  niratelf  eommonieated  to  the  author. 
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fluctuates  approximately  between  the  same  limits  as  in  the  caae  of 
the  submaxillarj  secretion,  and  the  proportion  of  organic  constituents 
in  the  former  is  appreciably  leas  than  in  the  latter.  The  cause  of 
the  greater  viscidity  of  the  subliogual  saliva  is  believed  by  Werther 
to  be  its  neutral  or  barely  alkaline  reaction,  carbonate  of  soda  not 
occurring  in  determinable  quantity  amongst  its  mineral  constituents. 
The  viscidity  of  solutions  of  mucin  is  known  tu  be  connected  with, 
or  to  depend  upon,  the  alkalies  which  they  contain,  for  if  these  be 
neutralised  the  solutions  become  more  and  more  diffluent  until  the 
point  at  which  excess  of  acid  precipitates  mucin.  Whilst  the  organic 
matters  are  in  small   amount,  the   proportion  of  other  salts  and 

Xially  of  NaCl  in  sublingual  is  much  larger  than  in  submaxillary 
L  Whilst  the  amount  of  sodium  chloride  in  the  blood  amounts, 
according  to  Sertoli,  to  0'59  per  cent,,  in  sublingual  saliva  the 
chlorine  present,  calculated  as  sodium  chloride,  corresponds  to  1  per 
cent  of  tbis  salt. 

Appended  is  a  table  drawn  from  Werther's  memoir  which  exhibits 
the  amount  of  the  saliva  of  the  parotid,  submaxillary  and  sublingual 
saliva  collected  in  stated  times,  together  with  the  results  of  their 


5.    The  SECREmoN  OF  the  Glands  of  the  Mucous  Membrane 
OF  THE  Mouth  and  Tonouk 

Opening  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
lips  and  cheeks  are  certain  compound  racemose  glands,  the  so-called 
lacnal  and  buccal  glands ;  in  adt&tion,  lai^e  numbers  of  glands,  some 
of  which  have  the  structure  of  serous,  others  of  mucous  glands, 
open  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  tongue.  The  combined  secretion  of  all  these  glands 
adds  itself  to  the  fluid  poured  into  the  mouth  by  the  swivary 
glands.  We  have  not,  unfortunately,  any  reliable  information  upon 
the  character  of  the  mixed  secretion,  much  less  aa  to  that  of  any  one 
of  these  sets  of  glands. 

The  only  researches  which  have  been  carried  out  on  this  subject 
have  consisted  in  preventing  the  secretions  of  the  salivary  glands 
from  reaching  the  mouth,  either  by  ligature  of  their  ducts,  or  by 
causing  them  to  discharge  their  contents  externally,  and  examining 
the  secretion  then  present  in  the  mouth. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  mouth  has  been  found  to  be  un- 
usually dry,  and  a  small  quantity  of  tough  mucus  is  secreted. 
Bidder  and  Schmidt'  found  this  to  have  the  lollowing  composition : 

1  Moritz  Werther,  'Einige  BeobMhtnogen  Ub«r  die  Abtoadsruiig  der  Baize  in 
Speiobel '  (Ans  dem  phTBiolDgiBohea  InstitDt  zn  Bresltra).  PflUeer's  Arehiv,  Vol.  S3 
(18861,  p.  398. 

*  Bidder  and  Bcbmidl,  quoted  b;  Eflhue  {Lehrbueh  dtr  Ftu/tiologuchen  Ctieniie,  p. 
16),  And  bj  Wtlj.  Th«  aathor  bM  been  nnable  to  disoorer  tne  onginal  eoone,  m  it 
does  not  oonir  in  the  oUBBical  in>rk  by  tbese  Antbon  eutiUed  Die  Verdatmag  naeh 
Venuchen. 
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(Buccal  Mueua). 
Water  in  1000  parts     .        .  990-02 

Solids 9-98 


Oi^anic  matters  soluble  in  alcohol  1'67 

„         iosoluble       „  218 

Salts  coDtainine  chiefly  8odium|  ^.-.n 

chloride  and  ^osphate  ] 

According  to  Jaeubowitsch'  this  fluid  has  no  diastatic  action. 
The  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  tongue  of  the 
frog  secrete  a  viscid  liquid  endowed,  according  to  Lupine,  with 
diastatic  en^me. 

Sect.  3.     The  Diastatic  Ekztme  of  Saliva  and  the  Action 

WHICH  IT  EXERTS  UPON  STARCH. 

Historical  Sketch. 
siMomT  or  It  was  X<euchs*  who  ascertained  that  when  saliva  is 

tlu  ■myioiy-  mixed  with  starch  it  gradually  dissolves  it  with  the 
ao  utton  of  formation  of  a  body  wbich  possesses  the  reactions  of 
"■^'*"  grape-sugar.    Schwann'  confirmed  this  discovery,  the 

truth  of  which  soon  received  general  assent,  though  the  great  majority 
of  scientific  men  declared  themselves  of  the  opinion  that  in  the 
living  organism  the  saliva  could  not  exert  this  action  to  an  appre- 
ciable extent,  and  that  its  function  depended  essentially  upon  its 
watery  character  aiding  gustation,  mastication  and  deglutition*. 

BwMTdm  In   1846   Miaihe'  discovered    that   when    filtered 

ofmaiiw.  human  saliva  is  mixed  with  five  or  six  times  its 
weight  of  absolute  alcohol,  a  small  quantity  of  a  flocculent  body  is 
deposited,  which  he  collected  and  dried  at  the  temperature  of  the 
air.  This  body  he  found  to  be  insoluble  in  strong  alcohol,  but 
partly  soluble  in  water  and  very  weak  alcohol  He  discovered  its  re- 
markable property  of  converting  boiled  starch  into  sugar,  and  Gmia 
the  resemblance  to,  indeed  the  apparent  identity  with,  tbe  amylolytic 
ferment  which  Payen  and  Pereoz  had  lately  separated  from  germi- 
nating barley',  he  applied  to   it  the  name  of  animal  or  sMtvaty 

'  Virohow  in  Ann.  d.  Charitf.    Berlin,  18£8. 

*  LeaohB,  OBtner'a  Archiv,  1831,  quoted  b;  Frariohs  in  liiB  aitiale  'Verdanong' 
in  Wagoer'B  BandaSrUrbaeh  d.  PhyitiL.  Vol.  m.  Port  i.  p.  768. 

'  Schwann,  Poggendorff's  Annalm,  Vol.  mvin.  p.  858. 

'  Consnlt  Frerichs'a  brief  Bkstoh  of  the  hiBtoi^  of  this  sabjeot  (sae  note  3). 

'  Miaihe,  'De  U  Digestion  et  de  rAasimilation  des  Uatiires  BuerfieB  et  uniloldee.' 
Compta  Rtndut  ia  itatKei  de  I'AcadimU  da  ScUnca.  Vol.  ix.  Part  i.  p.  951.  It 
mnat  be  remembered  that  long  before  the  researchea  of  Pajen  and  PenoE,  Kirchhof  had 
obeerred  that  in  the  proaese  of  malting,  a  sngar  is  ptodoeed.  Consist  Brown  and 
Heron, 'OoDtribatione  to  the  History  of  Starch  aaditsTransformationa.'  Joum.  Chem, 
Soe.,  Vol.  ixiv.  p.  696  et  aeq. 

'  Pajen  et  Feraoz,  '  Memoirs  sot  la  Diastase,  et  lee  prinoipanx  Prodnits  de  eea 
B^aotione.'  Comptti  Rendtu,  and  Atmalti  dt  Chimie  et  de  Phyiiqut,  Vol.  uii.  (188S), 
p.  73, 
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diatkae.  He  aimouiiced  that  one  part  of  this  body  wax  able  to 
convert  2000  times  its  weight  of  starch  into  sugar. 

t»ity  Ti«wa  Early   in   th«   century  (1811)   Kircbof  discovered 

M  to    tiM       that  when  starch  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  a 

Jf^^J*  sugar  is  formed,  and  that  tbe  same  cbauge  occurs  io  the 

^^^  process  of  malting,  by  the  action,  as  he  thought,  of  the 

vegetable  albumin  upon  tbe  starch. 

It  was  soon  found  that  in  this  process  a  ^m-like  body  was 
produced  which  was  subjected  to  investigation  by  Biot  and  Fersoz, 
onij,  because  of  its  optical  properties,  denominated  by  them  d&ttrin. 

The  latter  body  was  discovered  to  be  an  isomer  of  starch,  and  the 
sugar  formed  was  supposed  to  be  identical  with  grape-sugar,  which 
vas  considered  to  differ  from  starch  merely  by  containing  one  molecule 
of  water  in  addition.  The  view  which  came  to  be  generally  enter- 
tained was  the  following  :  that  the  lirst  st^e  in  the  action  either  of 
dilate  acids  aided  by  heat,  or  of  diastase,  consisted  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  starch  into  its  isomer,  dextrin ;  the  second  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  dextrin  into  grape-sugar. 

iiMwiiiiiM  The   view   that   the   sugar    generated    under    the 

of  DateoHflMt  action  of  diastase  upon  starch  was  an  isomer  of, 
•ad  maiuvau  and  identical  with,  grape-sugar  was  contended  against 
MnattoM.  -^  j^g^y  jjy  Dubrunfaut',  who  recognised  it  aa  a  new 
sugar,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Maltose.  Subsequent  ela- 
borate invest^ations  of  O'Sulhvan*  established  Maltose  to  he  an 
iwHuer  of  cane-sugar,  possessing  a  very  different  crystalline  form, 
reducing  power,  and  rotatory  power  to  grape-sugar,  and  still  more 
recent  researches  have  shewn  that  Maltose  is  generated  not  only 
under  the  influence  of  diastase  upon  the  starches  but  also  of  the 
diastatic  ferments  of  tbe  saliva  and  pancreas*. 


The  assumed  identity  in  the  reactions  which  take 
place  when  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  when  diastase  act 
on  a  warm  solution  of  starch  was  shewn  by  Miisculus  to  be  false. 

When  diastase  acts  upon  starch  the  process,  according  to  Musculus, 
is  one  not  of  mere  hydration  but  of  decomposition,  in  which  the 
starch  molecule,  which  he  supposes  to  be  of  great  complexity,  splits 
op  into  a  dextrin  and  a  sugar  (which  he  afterwards  admitted  to  be 
maltose) ;  a  further  action  causes  the  dextrin  formed  to  split  up  ^ain 
into  a  less  complex  dextrin  and  sugar,  the  process  being  repeated 
notil  ultimately  there  result,  as  products  of  the  reaction,  a  certain 
amount  of  dextrin  which  has  resisted  the  influence  of  tbe  diastatic 
ferment,  though  it  is  convertible  into  sugar  by  warm  dilute  acids. 

■  Dubraobnt,  Anx.  Ch.  Phy:  Ser.  8,  Vol.  in.  p.  178. 

>  O'SnDJTUi,  Journal  of  the  ChemieiU  Socit^,  2iid  Sei.,  Vol.  x.  p.  579. 

>  Y.  Uering  and  HomdIds,  'Ueber  die  EiQwirknng  von  Speiohel-  nnd  pMiereas- 
iermeni  anf  Otjoocen  nnd  StiUke.'  ZeiUthrift  f.  phytiolog.  Chtmit,  Vol.  i.  (1878), 
;.  3H.    Also  'Ein  Beitntg  zur  Cbemie  der  SUirbe.'    Ibid.,  Vol.  it.  p.  177. 
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■ora  no«nt  The  researchea  of  Brown  in  conjunction  with  Heron ' 

'•""'^'V''*     and  with  MorriB"  subsequently  confirmed  and  extended 

Haron.  those  of  Musculua  and  his  co-workers^  and  have  thrown 

additional  light  upon  the  complex  chemical  structure 

of  the  starch  molecule. 


Attempts  to  separate  the  Diastatic  Enzyme  of  SaUva. 

The  methods  employed  by  Miaihe  in  his  attempts  to  isolate  the 
diastatic  principle  of  the  saliva  have  been  referred  to  (p.  36). 

oohniwim'i  Subsequently  Cohnbeim'  employed  the  following 

JotOML  method : — 

The  mixed  saliva  of  man  is  strongly  acidulated  with  phosphoric 
acid,  and  lime-water  added  until  the  reaction  is  alkaline  and  a  copious 
precipitate  of  Ca,PO^  is  obtained.  This  precipitate  carries  down  all 
the  proteids  and  all  the  diastatic  ferment  which  the  saliva  contains. 
On  treating  the  precipitate  with  water,  it  dissolves  the  ferment 
which  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  in  the  form  of  white  flocculi,  which 
when  dried  in  vacuo  yield  a  nearlv  colourless  powder  containing 
some  alkaline  phosphates.  From  the  latter  it  can  be  purified  by 
repeated  solution  in  water  and  precipitation  with  alcohol  The  body 
at  last  obtained  is  nitrogenous ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  its 
solution  possesses  in  a  marked  manner  the  diastatic  power  of  the 
original  saliva.  The  solution  is  said  not  to  exhibit  the  xantho-proteic 
reaction;  it  is  not  precipitated  by  solution  of  mercuric  chloride, 
platinum  tetrachloride,  by  tannin  or  by  nitric  acid,  but  by  neutral 
and  basic  lead  acetates. 

These  reactions  appear  to  shew  that  the  diastatic  ferment  of 
the  saliva,  whatever  its  exact  nature,  does  not  possess  the  pro- 
perties of  a  proteid  body. 

sapftnUon  lu  the  case  of  animals  whose  saliva  is  endowed  with 

of  ft  lUmrtrtio  araylolytic  properties  (e.g.  the  pig),  the  enzyme  may  be 
famuit  from  extracted  from  the  finely  divided  salivary  glands  by 
Us  nUTur  digestion  in  glycerin.  From  its  solution  in  glycerin 
■land!.  ^^^  ferment  may  be  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  it  may 

afterwards  be  dissolved  in  water. 


'  Broim  and  HsTon,  '  Ccmtributiona  to  the  History  of  Stoich  and  its  Truisfimiia- 
tioDS.'    Journal  of  the  CA«mteoi  Soeitty,  1879  {Traniactiimt),  p.  696. 

*  Brown  and  Moim,  '  On  the  Non-crjstaUuable  prodocta  of  the  action  ol  DiaataM 
upon  Starch,'  Journal  of  the  dumieal  Society,  1885  (TTamaction*),^.  527. 

*  Btowti  and  Monie,  '  The  Detennination  ol  the  Moleonlor  Weight  of  the  Oarbo- 
hTdratCB,'  Journal  ^tht  Chemical  Society,  1889  {Tramaetiotu),  p.  463. 

*  Cahuheim,  'Zur  Eenntniaa  der  znckerbildenden  Fennente.'    Tiiohov'a  Anhiv, 
Vol.  HTOi.  {1866},  p.  341. 
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Tba  van  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  neither  by 

diMt»Ma  On-  Mialhe's  nor  by  Cohnheim's  method  is  it  possible  to 
wast  jrvt  im-  ohtaiu  the  pure  salivary  ferment.  In  this  cafle  as  in 
^""""  that  of   all   other   unformed    ferments,   our  methods 

merely  enable  the  experimenter  to  obtain  substances  or  extracts  which 
po88es8  in  an  intense  degree  the  activity  of  the  glands  or  juices  which 
yield  them. 

Brief  ouUme  of  ike  Changes  which  Starch  undergoes  vmder  the 
influence  of  the  Salivary  Ferment. 

When  saliva  acts  upon  unboiled  starch  gr^ns,  it  exerts  for  a  long 
time  no  action  upon  it ;  in  order  to  insure  any  conversion  of  the 
unboiled  starch  contact  must  be  prolonged  for  days.  The  changes 
which  occnr  when  saliva  acts  upon  boiled  starch  have,  by  the 
researches  of  Musculus  and  v.  Mehring  and  of  H.  T.  Brown,  been 
shewn  to  be  similar  to,  and  apparently  identical  with,  those  which 
diastase  produces. 

In  investigating  the  action  of  saliva  or  any  other 
liquid  which  contains  a  diastatic  ferment  it  is  conve- 
nient to  be  provided  with  a  well-made  starch-pkste. 

This  is  best  made'  by  using  pure  potato-starch.  The 
potato-starch  is  well  washed  with  water,  and  treated 
aively  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  potassic  hydrate  and  a 
1  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  is  then  washed  with 
w»ter  until  the  last  trace  of  acid  has  disappeared  and  dried  at  25°C. 
A  portion  of  this  starch  is  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  mortar  with  cold 
water,  and  the  thick  liquid  then  poured  with  constant  and  rapid 
stirring  into  boiUng  water  and  the  process  of  boiling  continued  for 
two  or  three  minutes. 

The  meet  sait&ble  quantity  of  starch  to  be  used  per  100  ca  is,  accord- 
ing to  Brown  and  Heron,  from  3  to  5  grammes,  according  to  Dr  Boberta, 
1  gramme.  The  atemdtK-d  atarcK  m/udlage  used  in  the  process  of  '  diastasi- 
metiy '  of  this  author  is  of  the  latter  strength. 

Conversion  of  Gelatinous  into  Soluble  Starch  (Amylodeairin). 

The  first  step  in  the  action  of  the  ferment  upon  gelatinous  starch 
in  the  conversion  of  the  latter  into  soluble  starch,  an  action 


which  is  accompanied  by  the  liquefaction  of  the  paste. 

This  liquefaction  takes  place,  at  a  suitable  temperature,  with 
extreme  rapidity  (almost  instantaneously),  providing  the  quantity  of 
ferment  be  sufficient 

The  soluble  starch,  which  is  the  first  product  of  the  action  of 
diastatic  ferments,  is,  like  insoluble  starch,  coloured  blue  by  iodine. 

>  Biomi  and  Heron.     Op.  cit.,  note  1,  p.  601. 
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It  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  taDiiic  acid  and  by  alcohol. 
The  property  of  beiog  precipitated  by  taonic  acid  permits  of  the 
aeparation  of  soluble  starch  &om  the  deztrins  and  maltose  which  are 
formed  at  further  stages  of  the  reaction. 

By  adjusting  the  proportion  of  diastatic  ferment  to  starch-paste 
and  testing  sufficiently  soon,  it  will  be  discovered  that  at  a  certain 
stage,  liquefaction  has  been  the  only  result,  neither  dextrins  nor 
sugar  being  yet  present. 

Production  0/  Erythrodextrins  and  Sugar. 

When  the  ferment  has  acted  longer  upon  starch  solution,  iodine 
produces  a  violet  or  red  colour.  At  the  same  time  the  solution  is 
found  to  contain  dextrins  and  a  sugar.  By  adding  tannic  acid  to  the 
solution  if  violet,  the  yet  undecomposed  soluble  starch  is  precipitated 
and  then  a  liquid  of  a  more  or  less  deep  red  colour  is  obtained.  This 
liquid  contains  a  body,  or  bodies,  isomeric  with  starch,  precipitable 
from  the  solution  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  and  to  the  product  of 
precipitation  the  name  of  erythrodextrin  ha^  been  given.  It  has  been 
surmised  that  more  than  one  erythrodextrin  exists.  That  a  definite 
body  erythrodextrin  actually  exists  appears,  however,  veiy  doubtful, 
the  reactions  which  were  held  to  prove  its  existence  being  explainable 
on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  varying  quantities  of  un- 
altered starch  with  achroodextrin  and  maltose. 

Erythrodextrin,  or  the  mixed  product  so  named,  is  soluble  in 
water,  precipitable  from  its  solution  by  alcohol,  but  not  by  tannic  acid. 

The  solution  is  coloured  red  by  iodine. 

When  erythrodextrin  is  subjected  to  the  further  action  of  a 
diastatic  ferment  it  is  decomposed  into  two  isomeric  dextrins  of 
different  reactions,  termed  achroodextrin  and  maltodextrin,  and  into 
maltose. 

Production  of  Achroodextrin,  Maltodea^n  and  Maltose. 

When  a  starch  solution  is  subjected  at  a  suitable  temperature  to 
the  prolonged  action  of  a  diastatic  ferment,  the  clear  solution  is  found 
not  to  be  coloured  red  by  iodine,  but  to  assume  a  yellow  tinge, 
which  becomes  gradually  fainter  until  no  colouration  is  produced  by 
the  reagent.  This  is  the  so-called  '  achromic  point '  of  Dr  Roberts. 
By  causing  a  lai^e  quantity  of  diastatic  enzyme  to  act  upon  a  suffi- 
ciently dilute  starch  mucil^e,  the  whole  of  the  st^es  of  the  trans- 
formation, culminating  in  the  achromia  point,  can  be  brought  about 
almost  instantaneously. 

Dr  Roberts's  experiments  have  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  diastatic  activity  of  saliva  increases 
upon  diuuuo  with  rise  of  temperature  up  to  about  30°  C,  and  that  it 
■^"  continues  steady  from  this  temperature  to  about  45°  C. 

and  then  declines,  being  finally  extinguished  between 
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65'  and  70°.    The  salivary  enzyme  would  appear  to  be  influenced  by 
tempeiature  exactly  as  tbe  diastatic  enzyme  of  the  pancreae. 

In  the  case  of  the  diastatic  enzyme  of  the  pancreas 
<i"""***y  Roberts  has  shewn  that  the  amyloly tic,  work  done  by  a 
given  solution  containing  it  is  strictly  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  it  set  in  action ;  in  other  words,  the 
amount  of  tbe  standard  starch  mucilf^e  which  can  be 
changed  to  the  '  ackromic  point '  in  a  given  time  and  at 
a  given  temperature,  varies  directly  as  the  quantity  of  the  solution 
employed  This  taw  appears  to  hold  equally  well  in  the  case  of  the 
lalivary  enzyme. 

Within  certain  limits  the  time  occupied  in  effecting 
the  transformation  varies  inversely  as  the  quantity  of 
the  enzyme  or  enzymic  solution,  i.e.  double  the  quantity 
of  an  enzyme;  and  the  transformations  will  occur  in 
half  the  time. 

n«e*UaiiM  When  alcohol  is  added  to  a  starch  solution  subjected 

•tance  to  the  action  of  ptyalin,  or  to  that  of  any  other  diastatic 
lipro-  ferment,  at  any  stage  of  the  process,  there  is  thrown 
down  a  precipitate  which  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
dextrins,  whilst  the  nitrate  contains  maltose.  At  different  stages 
of  the  ferment-process,  the  solution  exhibits  changes  in  its  power 
of  reducing  cupric  oxide  (as  determined  by  boiling  a  given  volume 
of  it  with  Fehling's  solution),  and  in  its  power  of  rotating  the  plane 
of  polarised  light,  the  former  increasing  and  the  latter  diminish- 
ing as  the  process  proceeds;  similarly  the  products  which  can  be  pre- 
cipitated at  various  stages   differ  in   their   reducing  and   rotatory 


Id  InveBtigating  the  soluble  products  of  the  action  of  a  diastatic 
eniyme  on  a  stard^  solution,  at  any  particular  stage  of  the  process,  a 
known  volume  of  the  filtered  solution  is  concentrated  by  evaporation  in 
the  water  bath,  and  absolute  alcohol  is  then  added  in  such  proportion  as 
to  furnish  a  mixture  containing  about  95  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol. 
Bj  this  procedure  the  dextrins  present  are  entirely  precipitated,  and  their 
■mount  determined  by  collecting  them  on  a  weighed  filter,  washing  with 
ftbeotate  alcohol,  drjring  at  100°  C.  and  weighing.  The  alcoholic  filtrate, 
which  contains  the  whole  of  the  maltose,  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
reffldue  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  determined 
(«)  by  Fehling's  solution,  preferably  by  weighing  the  oxide  of  copper 
ffHined :  (6)  by  means  of  tbe  Folarimeter.  The  following  is  an  example 
(taken  from  a  memoir  by  Dr  Lea')  which  illustrates  the  accuracy  witli 
which  by  cueAU  experimenting,  the  amounts  of  the  products  can  be 
determined. 
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341 2  grammes  of  starch  boiled  in  100  c.c.  of  water  were  digested  at 
40°  C.  with  100  cc.  of  dilute  human  saliva  for  15  hours,  and  theii-  products 
subjected  to  the  previously  described  process : 

3'412  grammes  starch  yielded  0-605  grammes  dextrin 
3-838         „       maltose 

3-343 
Whilst  the  nature  and  charactei-s  of  the  sugar  which  is  produced 
are  not  the  subject  of  dispute,  considerable  divergence  of  opinion  ex- 
ists as  to  the  number  and  the  character  of  the  individual  dextrins 
which  are  the  ultimate  products  of  the  action  of  a  diastatic  ferment 
on  starch.  The  most  recent  researches  on  the  subject,  by  Brown  and 
Morris,  have  led  these  observers  to  the  conclusion  that  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  different  dextrins  precipitable  at 
several  successive  stages  of  the  process  may  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  of  their  being  mixtures  of  maltose  with  one  definite 
achroodextrin  which  is  entirely  free  &om  reducing  power  and  which 
has  a  specific  rotation  {a)i)=194°-8  and  (o)_;  =  216°.  The  above 
dextrin  was  obtained  in  a  state  of  freedom  from  maltose  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  action  of  Knapp's  reagent,  viz.  heating  it  with  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  silver  in  solution  of  sodium  hydrate. 

lultod«ztiiii.  In  addition  to  this  achroodextrin  and  maltose,  and 
having  properties  which  more  nearly  resemble  the  latter  than  the 
former,  there  occurs,  at  least  under  certain  circumstances,  a  body 
first  obtained  in  an  impure  condition  (i.e.  contaminated  with  mal- 
tose) by  Herzfeld,  which  is  possessed  of  reducing  powers,  whose 
specific  rotation  is  for  (a)j  =  193°l  and  for  (a)i>=174°-5 ;  to  this 
body  Brown  and  Morris  retain  the  name  of  maltodextrin  ascribed  to 
it  by  Herield. 

iiHsitoM  "^^^  question  cannot  be  answered  with  complete 

tlw  only  Sniar  precision.  Brown  and  Heron '  have  shewn  that  the 
vTodnced  hy  diastatic  ferment  of  pancreatic  juice  possesses  the 
Uw  aoUon  of  property,  which  is  not  poaaeased  by  malt-diastaae,  of 
|I^^J°  transforming  a  small  proportion  of  maltose  into  dex- 

trose, when  the  action  is  prolonged.  Reasoning  on  the 
CTOund  of  the  apparent  identity  of  the  actions  of  the  Salivary  and 
Pancreatic  diastatic  ferments  in  their  mode  of  action  on  starcn,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  surmise  that  the  ultimate  products  resulting 
from  the  two  ferments  would  be  the  same.  It  must  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  in  his  research  Lea  did  not  obtain  evidence  of  the  forma- 
tion of  any  sugar  but  maltose. 
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The  following  list  exhibits  the  products  of  the  action  of  diastatic 
fenneDts  oo  starch,  with  certain  of  their  distinguishing  characters.  . 


St 


71 


S  ^  Si  ^       ^ 

^E  ^5  ^q  „f    o.f 

ps  _Q2  _og;  |.|     II, 
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03.  0&  oS  P¥     ^f 

t-^  s-l  s-s  Hi-  h 


f!  W*  ~  H  li     %s 
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Si 
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s.H  ::     s.  -^g      |g 


ss    as  E 
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15  ££    -*     "a 

=  t  — ^   — ^  ■     o  w 

i-sr-solsgl    I     |.      I-      I     I  I-  ll 


i^i. 


■X,  Z  Zi  5 

11  ii  II  ilf  ll  III!  » 

"Dextrose  being  the  substance  of  tMcIi  the  reduoiag 

power  was  first  determined,  it  may  be  taken  as  the  standard 

ozUto    to  which  to  refer  all  other  carbohydrates,  the  cuprio  oxide 

reducing  power  being  the  amount  of  oupric  oxide  calculated 

«*>-    for  dextrose  C,H  O,,  which  100  parts  reduce.     Thus  the 

^  oupric  oxide  reducing  power  of  dextrose  being  100,  that  of 

maltose  is  66,  and  that  of  milk  sugar  70. 
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Tlie  cupric  aolution  employed,  which  is  usually  termed  Febling'H 
Bolntion,  is  prepared  by  disBolving  34639  grtunmoB  of  pore  cryBtaUiaed 
cupric  sulphate  in  about  200  c.o.  of  water,  and  in  another  vessel  173 
grammes  of  pure  potaaaic  Bodic  tartrate — so-called  Rochelle  salts — in 
480  C.C.  of  a  solution  of  pure  sodic  hydrate  of  specific  gravity  114^  the 
first  solution  is  then  added  gradually  to  the  second,  and  the  deep-blue 
coloured  clear  fluid  is  diluted  to  1000  c.o.  It  must  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dark 
place,  in  well-closed  bottles,  filled  to  the  top,  as  the  action  of  light  or  the 
absorption  of  carbonic  anhydride  would  lead  to  the  separation  of  cuprous 
oxide  on  mere  exposure  to  heat.  Before  using  the  solution,  mix  10  cc.  of 
it  with  40  c.c.  of  water,  and  boil  the  mixture  for  some  minutes ;  if  this 
produces  the  least  change,  and  causes  the  separation  of  even  the  smallest 
quantity  of  cuprous  oxide,  the  solution  is  unfit  for  use.  Of  this  solution 
25 — 30  c.c.  ate  poured  into  a  beaker  of  130 — 140  c.a  capacity,  together 
with  about  60  cc.  of  boiling  well-boiled  water;  the  beaker  is  then  placed 
in  a  water  bath,  which  is  kept  boiling,  and  at  the  end  of  five  or  six 
minutes,  when  the  dilute  copper  solution  has  acquired  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  temperature  of  the  bath,  a  known  quantity  of  the  solution  to  b«  tested 
ia  added,  and  the  heating  continued  for  twelve  or  fourteen  minutes.  If 
the  blue  colour  completely  disappears  in  the  first  three  or  four  minutes,  it 
can  be  restored  by  adding  quiddy  more  copper  solution,  but  if  two  or 
three  additions  be  necessary  to  insure  an  excess,  the  experiment  must  be 
sacrificed,  and  a  fresh  one  made  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  carbo- 
hydrate solution.  Satisfactory  results  cannot  be  obtained  unless  this  pre- 
caution be  adopted :  the  numbers  generally  falling  too  low  with  solutions 
of  maltose  or  the  glucoses,  and  too  high  when  dextrin  is  also  present,  if  the 
amount  of  cupric  solution  employed  be  not  from  the  first  in  excess.  AAer 
thirteen  or  fourteen  minut«s  heating,  the  precipitated  cuprous  oxide  is 
rapidly  filtered  out,  washed  with  boiling,  well-boiled  water,  dried,  and 
ignited  in  the  usual  way ;  strong  ignition  in  an  open  porcelain  crucible  for 
five  or  six  minutes  completely  converts  the  cuprous  into  cupric  oxide,  and 
treatment  with  nitric  acid  is  unnecessary. 

The  time  of  heating  above  mentioned  gives  the  true  reduction  for 
dextrose  and  maltose,  and  the  quantity  of  cuprous  oxide  precipitated 
remains  constant,  even  if  the  heating  be  continued  for  twenty  minutes ; 
but  if  the  solution  in  addition  contains  dextrin,  the  reduction  becomes 
greater,  owing  doubtless  to  the  slow  conversion  of  the  dextrin  into  sub- 
stances capable  of  acting  upon  the  cupric  solution  (O'Sullivan,  Joum,  Chem. 
Soc.  1876,  II.  130). 

The  cupric  oxide  reducing  power  is  often  determined  volumetrically, 
with  the  previously  mentioned  Fehling's  solution,  of  which  10  c.c.  corre- 
spond to  0-Ofi  grammes  of  dextrose.  10  cc  of  the  cupric  solution  and  40  c.c. 
of  water  are  heated  in  a  water  bath  kept  boiling,  and  the  highly  dilute 
solution  of  the  carbohydrate  is  added  in  small  quantities  from  a  burette, 
until  the  bineish-gteen  colour  of  the  solution  entirety  disappears.  Although 
concordant  results  may,  with  great  care,  be  obtained  by  this  process,  the 
polarimetrical  method  is  far  more  reliable,  and  involves  very  little  more 
trouble  in  its  execution." 

Th«  prodncu  It  is  true  of  all  enzymes  that  the  substancea  which 

result  from  their  action  as  they  accumulate  in  the 
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aetbm  ut  pr*-  medium  in  the  act  of  fermentation,  gradually  slow,  and 
""  ultimately  arrest  the  specific  process,  which  may  be  re- 
stored to  its  origLDal  intensity  more  or  less  completely 
by  dilution,  or  still  better  by  separating  the  soluble 
ferment  products  by  diffusion.  In  order  to  accomplish 
the  latter  object,  the  process  of  digestion  has  been  carried  out  in 
niecially  constFucted  dialysers,  such  as  those  which  we  owe  to 
KroDecker  (Fig.  2),  and  that  of  Sheridan  Lea,  shewn  in  the  accom- 
panying figures  (Fig.  3).    In  Lea's  apparatus  the  digestive  process  ia 


Fia.  3.     Ebokbckzb'b  ipfuutus  roB  the  sipuution  b 
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carried  od  in  a  tube  of  parchment  paper,  which  is  auirouDded  by 
liquid  which  is  kept  at  a  conBtant  temperature,  the  tube  being  also 


subjected  to  a  continuously  recurring  movement,  so  as  to  imitate  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  conditions  whioi  exist  in  the  alimentary  canaL 
"By  means  of  this  apparatus  a  distant  and  incomplete  approxi- 
mation to  two  of  the  more  important  conditions  under  which  normal 
digestion  takes  place  may  be  realised,  viz.,  continuous  movement  and 
removal  of  digestive  products.  The  substance  to  be  digested  is 
placed  inside  the  dialyser-tube  (i)  together  with  the  digestive  fluid  ; 
(g)  is  fllted  up  to  the  level  of  the  tubulure  (c)  with  a  fluid  similar  in 
composition  to  that  which  is  in  (i)  but  minus  any  ferment,  and  the 
contents  of  (g)  and  (i)  are  maintained  at  any  desired  digestive 
temperature  bv  means  of  the  current  of  wat«r  which  flows  through  (a). 
Finally,  the  dialyser-tube  is  kept  in  constant  motion  by  the  string 

"The  mixing  of  the  contents  of  (t)  is  very  perfect,  waves  which 
might  almost  be  called  '  peristaltic '  running  up  the  flexible  walls  of 
the  dialyser-tube  each  time  it  is  suddenly  lowered  after  its  more 
gradual  ascent.    The  removal  of  the  digestive  products  is  on  the 
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oae  band  incomplete  and  falls  far  short  of  the  activity  of  the  removal 
existiDg  in  nonnal  digestion,  for  it  ia  dependent  merely  upon  the 
difFusibilit;  of  the  products.  In  the  body,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
bare  now  every  reason  for  regarding  the  absorption  of  products  as 
dependent  primarily  upon  a  specific  selective  activity  of  the  epithelium 
lining  the  alimentary  canal,  and  not  merely  upon  the  physical 
properties  of  the  substances  to  be  absorbed.  So  far,  however,  as 
di&osion  is  tiie  only  obvious  means  at  our  disposal  for  removing  the 
digestive  products,  the  dialyser  above  de8crU)ed  is  extremely  effi- 
cientV 

7^  Sugar  which  results  from  the  action  of  Saliva  on  Starch, 
MALTOSE. 

However  large  the  quantity  of  diastatic  enzyme  present  in  a 
starch  solution  and  however  favourable  the  circumstances,  under 
ordioanr  circumstances,  in  vitro,  the  conversion  into  maltose  does  not 
|ffoceed  beyond  a  certain  point.  The  tendency  of  all  such  transfor- 
mations is  to  proceed  at  first  speedily  and  to  attain  a  point  of  equi- 
librium beyond  which  further  progress  is  relatively  very  slow.  This 
point  of  equilibrium  in  the  case  of  starch  acted  upon  by  malt  extract 
mider  the  conditiona  in  which  Brown  and  Heron  experimented  was 
reached  when  the  mixed  products  possessed  a  specific  rotation 
{a)j ™  162*6,  and  a  reducing  power  k  =  493,  properties  which  cor- 
respond to  a  mixture  composed  of 

Maltose  809 

Dextrin  191, 
and  which  mighi  be  expressed  by  the  reaction 

10  C„H^  -f  8  H,0  =  8  C„H^  +  2  C„H^O^ 


Lea  has  however  shewn  that  if  conditions  resembling  those  which 
presumedly  exist  in  the  alimentary  canal  be  realized,  viz.  if  the 
solution  of  starch  be  not  too  concentrated,  if  the  diastatic  ferment  be 
active  and  the  sugar  formed  removed,  there  is  no  such  limit  to  the 
transformation  of  stafch  as  indicated  by  the  above  equation  so 
that  convetsioD  into  sugar  tends  to  be  complete. 

Maltose,  for  which  the  terms  amyline  or  starch- 
sugar  have  also  been  proposed,  crystallises  trom  water 
or  alcohol  in  white  crusts  composed  of  fine  needles.  It 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  much  less  so  in  alcohol.  It  is  isomeric 
with  cane  sumr,  but  its  crystals  possess  one  atom  of  water  of  crystal- 
lisation {Cja„0„  -I-  H,0).  which  is  expelled  at  100°  C. 

Maltose  is  dextro-rotatory  and  hke  glucose  reduces  Febling's 
sdntioD. 
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Ite  higher  optical  activity  and  smaller  reducing  power  as  com- 
pared witE  glucose  is  eihibited  below. 


Bednoing  Power. 

OptiMl  Actirit;. 

Hi 
53' 
+  150" 

Glucose 
Maltose 

100 
65 

MaJtose  is  easily  aod  completely  fermented  by  yeast  When  a 
mixture  of  maltose  and  sucro-destrose  or  glucose  is  fermented,  tbe 
wUole  of  the  former  is  said  to  disappear  before  tbe  latter  is  touched'. 
When  heated  for  3  hours  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  maltose 
yields  98'3 — 98'9  of  its  weight  of  dextrose. 

By  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  maltose  at  tempera- 
tures between  80°  and  90°  C,  there  is  obtained,  as  the  only  product, 
a  dextrose  having  the  specific  rotation  (o)j  =  58°'66,  and  a  cupric 
reducing  power  of  100'. 

When  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydrate, 
solutions  of  maltose  react  as  solutions  of  dextrose,  assuming  a  yellow 
amber  colour  which  gradually  deepeas  into  a  dark  yellowish  brown  as 
the  process  of  boiling  is  contiuuea. 

Similarly,  maltose  resembles  dextrose  in  its  behaviour  when  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  and  basic  bismuth  nitrate,  or 
bismuth  carbonate  ;  the  bismuth  is  reduced  and  the  powder  suspended 
in  tbe  liquid  becomes  brown. 

With  Phenyl-hydrazin  NH,  -  NH  (C.H,)  maltose,  like  the  other 
true  sugars,  forms  a  compound ;  a  so-called  phenyl-maltosazon,  which 
separates  in  clusters  of  yellow  crystals ;  the  compound  which  consists 
■o{  two  molecules  of  maltose  and  two  molecules  of  phenyl-hydrazin, 
has  the  composition  C„H„N^O, :  is  soluble  in  about  75  parts  of  hot 
water  and  melts  at  about  206°*.  Whilst  in  its  melting  point  this 
eompound  resembles  the  analogous  glucosazon,  C„H„N,0,  (which 
melts  at  205°  C),  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  phenyl-hydrazin 
on  grape  sugar,  it  is  distinguished  from  it  by  the  fact  that  the 
latter  compound  is  almost  insoluble  in  water. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  interesting  componnd  of  Phenyl-hydrazin  and 
maltose  the  general  process  employed  in  the  preparation  of  all  the  osazones 
is  followed.  Dissolve  2  grammes  of  phenyl-hydrazin  hydrochloride  with 
twice  its  weight  of  sodium  acetate  in  20  c.c  of  distilled  water. 

To  a  fairly  concentrated  solution  of  maltose  add  an  equal  volume  of 
this  solution  and  place  the  mixture  in  a  water  bath,  keeping  it  at  100°  C. 
lor  half-an-faour.  The  liquid  assumes  a  yellow  colour  and  if  sufficiently 
concentrated  commences  to  deposit  the  crystalltne  maltosazone;  on  allow- 

'  Tbe  rotator;  power  of  glaoOBe  solationE  varies  with  their  oonoeatration  and  tem- 
peratore,  dimini^ing  sb  the  oonoentration  ia  lass  and  viae  versa  (TollenB). 

'  Miller's  Cftumiilry,  Vol.  in.  p.  618. 

■  BrowD  and  Beroa,  Op.  ett.,  p.  630. 

*  Emil  Fisoher,  'STotnesen  in  der  Znckergmppe.'  BerUhtt  d.  itattch.  ehem. 
OtteUtchafi.    Berlin,  1690  (No.  13),  B.  3119. 
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mg  it  to  cool  the  depoett  increases  in  amount.     Under  the  microBcope 
diistera  of  yellow  oiTBtals  are  observed. 

When  boiled  for  a  short  time  with  a  solution  of  cupric  acetate 
contwiing  free  acetic  acid,  maltose  does  not  reduce  it,  whilst  glucose 
under  the  same  circamstances  partially  reduces  the  solution. 

Barfoed's  Keagent,  which  is  employed  ai  a  distinguishing  test  between 
maltose  and  dextrose,  is  a  solution  of  1  part  of  cupric  acetate  in  15  parts 
oC  water;  to  200  c.c.  of  this  solution  6  c.c.  acetic  acid,  of  38  per  cent,  are 
■dded. 

From  the  facts  which  have  been  enunciated  it  has 

_    _     been  surmised  by  Musculus  and  Gruber',  and  by  Brown 

Ob  scaan  of    and  Heron,  that  starch  is  a  polysaccharide  having  a 

OMtatia  to-     formula   {C„H,,0,o),,   which    under   the    influence   of 

"^^  "*  hydrolytic  agencies  undergoes  successive  hydrations  and 

decompositiooa. 

As  a  result  of  their  researches,  Brown  and  Heron  described  a 
series  of  erythrodextrins  and  achroodextrins,  of  gradually  diminishing 
molecular  weight,  which  they  believed  to  be  formed  during  the  process 
of  diastatic  hydrolysis,  each  complex  dextrin  splitting  up  into  a 
molecule  of  maltose  and  a  molecule  of  a  dextrin  of  stnaUer  molecular 
weight,  and  of  less  complexity.  The  more  recent  researches  of  Brown 
in  conjunction  with  Morris  have  not  however  confirmed  this  hypothe- 
sia.  According  to  these  researches  all  the  intermediate  products 
which  may  be  separated  from  a  solution  of  starch  which  is  being 
acted  upon  by  a  diastatic  ferment,  may  be  accounted  for  as  componnds 
of  a  non-reducing  dextrin  with  maltose.  At  the  same  time,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  there  appears  under  certain  circumstances  to 
be  formed  a  body  termed  malto-dextrin  which  stands  in  near  relation 
to  the  non-reducing  dextrin  and  to  maltose,  and  which,  under  the 
influence  of  a  diastatic  enzyme,  readily  yields  maltose. 

Brown  and  Morris  believe  that  the  molecule  of  starch  cannot  consist  of 
ten  than  an  aggr^ation  of  5  times  the  molecule  (Oj,H„0„),.  They  would 
iqmaent  the  starch  molecule  as 

(< 
(< 
(< 
(< 
(< 

Under  the  action  of  a  diastatic  ferment  the  complex  molecule  gradually 
b  d^raded,  by  successive  removals  of  the  ternary  groups. 

^nie  removal  of  each  (C„H^O,,),  group  is  accomplished  prior  to  its 
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complete  hydration,  the  ternary  compound  being  eplib  off  in  the  form  of 
malto-dextrin,  when  one  of  its  sub-groupB  has  been  hydrated,  thus : — 

'■2:=5A!.*«-°={(o;:?:o;:). 

One  of  the  five  MaltoJextrin. 

telnarr  groaps  coa- 
■titnting  the  bjpottietioal 
ttuoh  molecDle. 

Under  the  inflnence  of  fresh  diastatic  ferment,  acting  under  favourable 
conditions,  malto^eztrin  readily  undergoee  the  chai^  indicated  in  tlie 
following  equation : 

Malto-dextiin.  Mftltoae. 

These  hypotheses,  advanced  to  explain  the  action  of  malt  extract  on 
starch,  will  apply  mutatis  mnlandis  to  the  changes  induced  by  any  diastatic 


_     oertain  Carbolic  add,  unless  when  present  in  the  proportion 

itoiwuou  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  starch  jelly,  does  not  interfere  with 

actnti  on  dUr  the  dlastatic  action  of  saliva. 
fltaUo  aatliuL 

SaUcylic  axnd  possesses,  on  the  contrary,  a  much  more  pow^iul 
action.  According  to  Julius  Miiller',  salicylic  acid  in  the  proportion 
of  0'2  per  cent.,  retards  the  action  of  saliva  upon  starch-paste,  whilst 
in  the  proportion  of  1  per  cent  it  arrests  it.  Although,  therefore, 
susceptible  in  a  high  degree  to  the  action  of  saUcyiic  acid,  the 
diaetatic  salivary  ferment  is  not  so  much  so  as  diastase,  as  will  be 
again  referred  to  in  the  sequeL 

Some  poisons,  as  areenious  acid*,  possess  no  power  of  influencing 
the  diastatic  ferment  of  saliva;  others,  such  as  hydrocyanic  acid, 
poBseBS  this  power  only  in  a  feeble  degree  and  when  present  in  large 
quantities. 

u  ui«  dia-  Although  the  ultimate  products  of  the  action  of 

•uue  fumMit  the  diastatic  ferment  of  saliva  and  vegetable  diastase 
of  the  Hliva  appear  to  be  identical,  there  are  iacts  wmch  conclusively 
mtiihUwtMaf    P™^*  ^^^  individuality  of  these  two  bodies. 

The  following  arecertain  points  of  difference  between 
malt-diastase  and  salivary  ferment 

1.  Malt-diastase  acts  powerfiilly  upon  starch  through  a  wide 
range  of  temperatures ;  its  activity  is  greatest  at  60°  C,  and  then 

>  Mutler,  'Ueber  die  sntiBeptiBcheii  Ei^nwhikftea  der  Salioylwoie,  gBgenSber  der 
CwbolBBUte.'    JouTTi.  f.  prakt,  Chtmie,  New  ler.,  Vol.  i.  p.  45. 

'  Sohitfer  and  Bohm,  'Ueber  den  Einflnra  deg  Araens  anf  die  Wirknng  der  unge- 
fonnten  Fermente.'  Verhandl.  d.  phytilc.-mtd.  OettUtck.  in  WOTzburg,  N.  F.  Vol.  ni. 
p.  3S8. 
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commeDces  to  decline,  not  being  entirely  destroyed  till  the  tempera- 
tnre  approaches  80°  C 

It  haa  been  shewn,  however,  by  O'Sullivan  and  by  Brown  and 
Heron  that  the  changes  which  are  brought  about  by  malt-diastase 
are  influenced  in  a  very  marked  manner  by  temperature. 

The  range  of  temperature  at  which  the  ^ivary  ferment  acts 
most  powerfully  is  according  to  Roberts  very  wide,  viz.  from  30° — 45°. 
Acconling  to  Kjeldahl  the  moat  favourable  temperature  is  46°C.* 
The  ferment  is  however  destroyed  when  its  solutions  are  heated  to 
between  65°  and  70°  (Roberts),  i.e.  at  a  temperature  10  degrees 
lower  than  that  which  destroys  the  action  of  malt. 

2.  Salicylic  acid  when  present  in  the  proportion  of  0-05  per  cent. 
at  oDce  stops  all  action  of  malt-diastase  upon  starch-paste.  In  such 
proportions,  it  exerts  no  perceptible  action  on  the  salivary  ferment.  It 
ia  only  when  present  in  the  proportion  of  O'l  per  cent  that  the  least 
glowing  influence  is  perceptible,  and  as  much  as  1  per  cent,  must  be 
t  in  order  to  arrest  entirely  the  action  of  the  ferment. 


Sect.  4.    Eiceetion  of  Medicinal  Substances  in  the  Saliva. 

Certain  medicinal  agent«,  as  potassium  iodide,  are  excreted  in  the 
saliva.  Others  are  not,  e.g,  potassium  ferrocyanide.  Mercury,  of 
which  medicinal  preparations  induce,  tinder  certun  circumstances, 
profose  salivation,  has  been  detected  in  saliva. 

It  is  said  that  lead  can  be  detected'  in  the  saliva  of  persons 
saffering  from  lead-poisoning,  in  whom  salivation  has  been  induced 
by  injection  of  pilocarpin.  Under  similar  circumstances  arsenic  has 
not  l>een  detected. 

Ba^dtty  of  l^^'S'^y  ^^^  Fletcher  found  (1)  on  injecting  60  c.c. 

MH«tian  of  of  a  solution  of  lithium  nitrate  into  the  blood  Uiat  the 
iwtatn  buu  first  drop  of  saliva  secreted  both  from  the  submaxillary 
****  '*'ta«i'  "^'^  ^°^  *'^^  parotid  gland  shewed  the  lithium  band  in 
**"  ***  the  spectroscope;  (2)  on  injecting  60  c.c  of  a  solution  of 

potasaiam  iodide  into  the  blood,  the  salt  was  present  in  all  the  drops 
of  saliva  after  the  first  six,  appearing  first  in  the  submaxillary 
■ecretion,  which  flows  more  rapidly  than  the  parotid,  although  the 
quantity -of  iodide  was  larger  in  the  parotid  than  in  the  submaxillary 
aliva. 


■  Kttbn^  Lehrhaek,  p.  21. 

*  Qaldabl,  'Unteranohmieen  Uber  ZDokerbildende  Ferments.'    Abstmoted  from  the 
oigiinl  SmxJiih  hy  Hftmrownten,  Hslj'a  Jahreibericht,  Vol.  ii.  p.  SSI. 

*  PoDchet.  'Beohensbe  dea  eabataaoeg  m^cameateasea  et  toxiqaet  dans  la  SallTS.' 
Om^Ut  Bendut,  Vol.  uizix.  p.  344. 

*  iMB^ej  and  Fleloher,  Op.  eii.  pp.  14B  and  ISO. 
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Sect.  6.    Chanoes  which  the  Saliva  undebooes  in  Disease. 
Salivajiy  Cokcretions. 

From  the  difficulties  and  iaconvenieDce  which  attend  the  collec- 
tioD  of  large  quaotities  of  saliva  but  little  knowledge  is  possessed  of 
the  cbanees  which  it  undergoes  in  disease.  Our  information  is 
limited  almost  entirely  to  that  which  relates  to  the  passage  of 
abnormal  ingredients  into  the  secretion. 

Saliva  In  Iq  diabetes,  the  saliva,  which  was  formerly  supposed 

dlabctM.  jq  contain  sugar,  is  said  to  be  free  from  sugar,  but  to 

contain  lactic  acid,  and  to  have,  in  consequence,  an  acid  reaction. 

The  Author  has  examined  the  saliva  collected  in  two  cases  of 
diabetes,  after  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  piiocarpin.  The  first  was 
that  of  a  diabetic  passing  lai^e  ouantities  of  highly  saccharine  urine, 
and  charged  with  the  acetone-like  body  whidi  gives  a  red  colour 
with  ferric  chloride  ;  this  patient  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  diabetic 
coma  a  few  days  after  the  examination  of  the  saliva.  The  saliva  had 
a  very  marked  alktUine  reaction.  It  contained  no  trace  of  sugar.  It 
contained  a  trace  of  sulphocyanates. 

In  a  second  case  of  diabetes,  in  a  woman,  the  saliva  had  likewise 
a  very  marked  alkaline  reaction.     It  contained  no  trace  of  sugar. 

These  two  observations  are  in  contradiction  to  the  usual  statement 
that  the  saliva  of  diabetics  is  acid. 

Baiiva  In  The  colouring  matters  of  the  bile  and  the  bile  salts 

jumdiM.  g^Q  generally  stated  not  to  occur'  in  the  saliva  of  per- 

sons with  jaundice.     According  to  Fenwick,  however,  their  presence 
may  be  detected  in  certain  cases'. 

SkUva  In  In  diseases  of  the  kidney  the  amount  of  albumin  in 

^^^'  the  saliva  may  be  much  increased,  as  has  been  noticed 

by  Vulpian*,  who  examined  the  saliva  of  such  patients 
after  administering  piiocarpin.  When  in  such  cases  the  excretion  of 
urea  by  the  kidneys  diminishes,  this  constituent  is  found  in  saliva  in 
much  larger  quantities  than  normal*. 

Salivary  Concretions. 

Salivary  concretions  occur  in  the  acini  and  in  the  ducts  of  the 
salivary  glands,  as  well  as  in  the  buccal  glands.     Often  they  are  of 

'  See  T.  Jftbob,  Clinical  Diagtumii.  TruuUted  b;  Dr  Junes  Cigner,  Loudon 
1690,  eee  p.  67. 

>  Feniriek,  'Leotnre  on  the  piesenoe  of  bile  in  the  SaliTS.'  Laneet,  1677,  Vol.  u. 
808. 

PeDwiek,  The  Saliva  a»  a  Tat  for  Functional  Diiorden  of  tht  Liver.  Iiondtai 
1887,  see  ^.  11. 

■  Valpum,  'ADementktion  dea  matiireB  albnminoldes  dana  U  ulive  del  nlbtuni- 
noriqnes.'     CotapUt  Itea4ui,  Vol.  i,zuviu.  p.  1166. 

*  Bitter,  ftbatnoted  in  li%lf»  Jahreiberieht,  Vol  t.  p.  166. 
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muU,  indeed  of  microscopical  dimensionB ;  sometimes,  aod  then  they 
osiullj  occupy  the  ducts  of  the  salivary  glaudB,  they  are  much  larger, 
beii^  of  the  size  of  a  pea  and  sometimes  very  much  larger. 

The  Urger  salivary  concretions  are  round  or  ov^,  smooth  or 
nugh,  sometimes  of  a  white,  and  sometimes  of  a  yellowish  grey 
coloar,  usually  homogeneous,  and  pulrerisable.  Sometimes  they  are 
hud  and  stratified,  rarely  they  exhibit  a  radiated  structure  and 
poness  a  visible  nucleus.  Rarely,  when  powdered,  they  exhibit 
ctTttalline  fragments.  When  treated  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  the 
atioenil  salts  of  the  concretion  are  dissolved,  leaving  an  organic 
maffi.  Such  concretions  usually  occur  singly  in  the  duct  of  one  of  the 
glands,  though  more  rarely  several  (as  many  as  ten)  are  found.  They 
vagh  as  a  rule  from  1'5  to  2  grammes,  exceptionally  as  much  as 
3  or  4  grammes,  and  occur  most  frequently  in  Wharton's  duct; 
in  the  parotid  they  occur  about  ten  times  less  frequently  than  in 
the  submaxillaiy  gland,  and  in  the  sublingual  gland  they  are  still 
nrer'.'  According  to  KUhne,  salivary  concretions  usually  contain 
the  salivary  diastatic  ferment,  so  that  when  powdered  they  act 
eaei^bcallj  upon  starch. 

The  following  tabular  statement*  exhibits  the  results  of  analyses 
of  salivary  concretions  by  various  observers : 
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Tartar  of  the  Teeth. 

The  tartar  of  the  teeth  is  in  great  part  composed  of  salts  which 
have  been  deposited  from  the  saliva,  and  it  therefore  has  much 
resemblance  to  salivaiy  concretiona  The  tartar  occurs  usually  in 
luasses  which  are  of  a  yellowish,  greenish  or  brown  colour.  Besides 
alts  they  contain  mucus,  squamous  epithelium  cells,  and  long  filaments 
of  Leptothruc  buccalis,  all  of  which  are  rendered  evident  if  a  little 
of  the  powdered  concretion  be  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
and  the  residue  be  examined  microscopically. 
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It  is  said  that  the  composition  of  the  tartar  of  the  incisor  teeth 
differs  from  that  of  the  molar  teeth,  the  latter  coataioiDg  much 
larger  quantities  of  phosphate  of  iroD  and  more  silica. 

The  tartar  is  as  stated  above  in  great  part  produced  by  the 

Srecipitation  of  the  salts  of  the  saliva ;  in  part  nowever  it  is  produced, 
oubtless,  by  the  precipitation  of  lime  and  iron  salts  of  the  food 
through  the  agency  of  the  alkaline  phosphates  contained  in  the 
saliva. 

The  following  are  analyses  exhibiting  the  composition  of  Tartar 
(Vergnea'). 


Phosphate  of  calcium  6388  62-56  5511  6312 

Carbonate         „  848  812  736  S'Ol 

Phosphate  of  iron  272  082  12-74  401 

Silica  0-21  0-21  037  038 

Alkaline  salts  „  0 14  „  031 

Organic  matter  24  69  27-98  24-40  24-01 


Sect.  6.    Dieectioits  fob  the  QcANnTA-nvE  Amaltsis  of 
Saliva. 

OoUeotton.  When  it  is  thought  desirable  to  examine  saliva  of 

man,  care  should  be  taken  to  collect  it  an  hour  or  two 
after  a  meal,  and  the  precaution  should  be  taken  to  have  the  mouth 
thoroughly  rinsed  out  with  water. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  powerful  sialagt^ue  action  of  jaborandi 
and  its  active  principle  pilocarpin,  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  the 
latter  would  usually  be  employed  in  obtaining  saliva  from  the  human 
subject  for  analysis.  Within  ten  minutes  after  such  an  injection 
salivation  occurs  so  as  to  admit  of  considerable  quantities  being 
collected. 

Proceed  as  directed  in  Vol.  i.  p.  26. 

This  should  be  effected  by  means  of  the  bottle  (see 
turn  of  oMUo    Vol.  L  p.  174). 


Proceed  exactly  as  indicated  in  the  case  of  blood  ; 
toui      Mlldi    using,  however,  20  c.c,  of  saliva, 
udulta. 

!l,  6vD.,  qnoUd  b;  0«ntier,  Chaait  plty$io- 
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iNifi  mini  A  known  weight  (30 — 50  grms.)  of  filtered  saliva  is 

flos  of  mMtn  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid.  Itfucin  is  pre- 
(»tth    wttb*-    cipitated;  it  may  be  collected  on  a  weighed  filter, washed 

''  with  absolute  alcohol   and  then  with   ether,  and   the 

combined  weight  of  filter  and  mucin  determined. 

Dstatmiu-  All  Saliva  contains,  as  has  been  said,  some  proteid 

On  of  Pro-  bodies  in  solution.  As  the  quantity  is  small  and  there 
***"•  is  always  some,  usually  a  preponderating  quantity  of 

mucin,  the  determination  does  not  admit  of  great  accuracy.  The 
following  plan  is  recommended,  but  is  only  applicable  when  con- 
siderable quantities  of  saliva  are  available. 

To  50,  or  better  still  100  gnaa  of  saliva  add  a  few  drops  of  acetic 
Bcid ;  collect  the  precipitated  mucin,  following  the  directioDS  given  in 
the  last  paragraph.  To  the  filtrate  add  at  least  three  times  its  volume 
of  absolute  alcohol,  and  set  aside  the  mixture  for  24  hours.  Collect 
the  precipitate  ou  a  weighed-filter,  wash  with  absolute  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  then  with  boiling  water.  The  filter  with  its  contents  is 
then  dried,  first  in  the  water-oven  and  then  in  the  air-oven  at  120°C., 
and  weighed  between  watch-glasses.  Thus  we  determine  the  com- 
bined weight  of  the  proteids  and  of  certain  of  the  salts  present  in  the 
portion  of  saliva  analjrsed.  The  filter  and  contents  are  then  ignited 
in  a  weighed  platinum  capsule,  and  after  the  operation  the  weight  of 
the  ash  left  is  determined.  On  subtracting  from  the  weight  of  the  pro- 
teids and  ash,  aa  found  by  the  previous  operation,  the  weight  of  the 
ash,  we  obtain  the  weight  of  the  proteids  present. 


ttan    of    tiw  The  presence  of  sulphocyanic  acid   is   established 

mMOM    uLd  by  the  tests  referred  to  at  p^e  19. 

""■^^•"^  The   amount  of  sulphocyanic   acid   is   best  deter- 

y" ^^!^ ._  mined  by  the  following  method,  which  was  carried  out 

»mv«      m*-  by  Munk  at  the  suggestion  of  Salkowski' : — 

A  known  weight  of  saliva  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  the  dry  residue  is  made ;  this  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  clear  solution  is  precipitated  by  means  of 
silver  nitrate  and  nitric  acid  ;  the  precipitate  is  washed,  collected  on 
a  filter,  and  dried  at  100°  C. ;  it  is  then  ignited  in  a  silver  dish,  with 
pure  sodium  hydrate  and  potassium  nitrate.  The  fused  mass  is  dis- 
solved in  water  and  the  solution  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  barium  chloride,  which  precipitates  the  sulphuric  acid  formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphocyanic  acid.  From  the  weight  of  the 
t»rium  sulphate  the  amount  of  sulphur  originally  present  in  the 
Bolphocyaoate  is  ascertained. 

(UMimaM-  The  estimation  of  the  amount  of  sulphocyanic  acid 

caiMMhttda.       in  the  saliva  has  been  usually  carried  out  by  more  or 

1  Uanlc  '  SelivelelaTtmbMtimmung  ia  Sp«ictiel.'  Tinboir's  Archie,  Vol.  lui. 
P.S60. 
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lesB  accurate  colorimetric  methods,  Le.,  the  amount  has  been  de- 
duced by  comparing  the  intensity  of  the  red  colouration  produced 
by  adding  ferric  chloride  to  a  known  volume  or  weight  of  saliva, 
with  the  colour  produced  under  exactly  similar  conditions  when  the 
same  iron  soluUon  is  added  to  solutions  containing  known  quantities 
of  sulphocyanic  acid.  By  employing  the  method  suggested  by  Hoppe- 
Seyler  for  the  determination  of  Haemoglobin,  see  Vol  i.  p.  182,  close 
approximations  may  be  doubtless  arrived  at.  With  the  help  of  one  of 
the  recently  perfected  colorimeters,  as  that  of  Dubosque  or  of  C.  H. 
Wolff,  still  better  results  would  be  obtained'. 

Bpeetn-  Professor  Vierordt,  employing  the  method  of  spectro- 

i*ot<wwtH««l  photometry  to  the  estimation  of  sulphocyanates,  de- 
"•*''•*■  termined  the  extinction-coefficient  of  sulpbocyanide  of 

iron,  and  on  the  assumption  of  its  constancy  and  therefore  of 
the  possibility  of  applying  spectro-photometry  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  made  determinations  of  the  amount  of  sulpho- 
cyanate  present  in  the  Bsliva.  Unfortunately  it  has  been  shewn  by 
the  brothers  Erdss  that  spectro-photometry*  is  not  applicable  to  the 
determination  of  sulphocyanate  of  iron,  inasmuch  as  the  nature  of  the 
compound  formed  varies  within  wide  limits,  and  with  these  variations 
likewise  varies  the  extinction-coefficient  and,  necessarily  also,  the 
'  absorption-relation.' 


Determination  of  the  Diastatic  Value  of  Saliva.    '  Diastasimetrj/.' 

It  has  been  said  that  the  enzyme  which  confers  upon  the  saliva 
of  man  and  of  some  other  animals  its  diastatic  powers  has  not  been 
separated,  so  that  we  merely  reason  coDcenung  the  existence  of  the 
body  from  a  knowledge  of  its  powers.  Whilst  we  cannot  estimate  the 
weight  of  the  unknown  body,  we  may  determine  the  enzymic  power 
of  any  liquid  containing  it,  the  latter  doubtless  being,  ixeteris  paribtta, 
in  direct  relation  to  the  richness  or  poverty  of  the  liquiti  in  the 
body. 

Priiidrltuff  The  diastatic  value  of  a  liquid,  represented  by  the 

Babnrt'i     nw-  symbol  D,  may  be  expressed  by  the  volume  in  cubic 

mod   of   dift-  centimetres  of  a  standard  solution  of  starch  mucil^e 

■MrimotiT.  which  can  be  transformed  by  one  cubic  centimetre  of 

1  For  ft  deacripUoD  of  thii  eolorimeUr  consnlc  'Eolorimetrie  and  qiuittitative 
Spektralanaljoe  in  ihrei  Anvendnng  in  der  Chsmie,'  von  Dr  Oerhsrd  EiilBa  and  Dr 
Hugo  Erllfle,  Hambarg  und  Leipiig,  1891.  Wolff's  oolorimeter  is  sold  b;  the  optical 
firm  of  Dr  Hago  ErtiM  of  Htunboig  for  100  tuid  180  marks. 

*  Consult  'Usber  das  AbsorptionsBpektrom  des  EiBenrhodanideB  und  die  iwiBchen 
Ferrisalzen  ond  ISslichen  RhodMiden  stattBndende  Beaktion,'  at  page  174  of  the  pr«. 
vioiul;  quoted  WMk  of  the  brolhsra  ErQss. 

A  (hotongh  tteatment  of  Speotro-photometr;  will  be  foond  in  the  2nd  edition  of 
Vol.  t.  of  thif  woik:  a  ahortet  acooont  on  a  leparate  ibeat  acoompaniei  this  Tolune 
for  the  nM  of  the  T«ader. 
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the  Hqaid,  acting  during  five  mtnutcB  at  a  temperature  of  40°  C,  to 
the  so-called  achromic  point,  the  latter  being  recognized  by  the  non- 
piodnction  of  any  colour  reaction  on  the  admtion  of  iodine. 

Thus  if  we  state  that  in  the  case  of  human  saliva  D  =  10 — 17, 
we  imply  that  1  cubic  centimetre  of  human  saliva  converts  in  a 
period  of  five  minutes  from  10  to  17  cubic  centimetres  of  standard 
■tarch  emulsion  to  the  achromic  point,  the  temperature  being 
40^  C. 

Five  grammes  of  pure  potato  sterch  are  well 
stirred  up  into  a  thin  mud  with  30  c.c.  of  water,  and 
nueb  and-  this  is  then  poured  in  a  slender  stream  into  470  cc  of 
briskly  boiling  water.  The  mixture  is  stirred  and 
allowed  to  boil  for  a  few  seconds.  Standard  starch  mucilage  should 
be  used  wtien  fresh.  After  being  kept  for  a  few  days  it  loses  its 
opalescent  appearance  and  sUgbt  mucilaginous  consistency,  and  is 
tnen  found  to  contain  sugar. 

The  solution  of  iodine  is  made  by  diluting  one  part 
of   of  Liq.  lodi  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia  with  200 
parts  of  water. 


tf  Iks  Htaai  10  ^'^  °f  t'^s  standard  starch  mucilage  are  diluted 

iraewi  of  omt  to  100  C.c,  and  heated  in  a  beaker  over  a  flame  to  from 
MutmMtr.  40° — 45°  C.  A  known  volume,  say  1  cc,  of  the  dia- 
static  solution  is  then  added  to  the  mucilage,  and  the  time  noted. 
Then  at  intervals  of  a  minute  a  drop  of  the  enzynumng  liquid  is 
placed  on  a  white  slab  with  a  drop  of  the  iodine  solution,  and  the 
time  and  result  of  last  testing  is  noted.  Wheu  the  achromic  point 
is  reached  the  time  is  noted,  and  the  interval  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  experiment  is  computed.  If  at  the  end  of  three  minutes 
the  mixture  still  gives  the  blue  reaction  of  unaltered  starch  a  new 
experiment  is  made,  using  two,  three,  or  four  times  the  volume  of 
diastatic  solution.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  achromic  poini  is  reached 
in  less  than  two  minutes,  a  new  experiment  is  made,  using  a  smaller 
quantity  of  the  extract 

Two  or  three  experiments  generally  suffice  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  diastatic  solution  required  to  bring  the  achromic  point 
within  a  period  ranging  from  two  to  ten  minutes.  A  final  control 
experiment  enables  the  operator  to  fix  the  achromic  point  some- 
where between  four  and  six  miuutes.  The  accuracy  of  the  method 
depends  chiefly  on  the  sharpness  or  precision  with  which  the  occur- 
rence of  the  achromic  point  can  be  determined.  If  it  occur  earlier 
than  two  minutes  the  transition  is  too  rapid  for  exact  observation  and 
record.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  occur  later  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  the  transition  is  too  gradual  for  precise  limitation.  The 
most  Batififactory  results  are  obtained  when  the  achromic  point  falls 
between  four  and  six  minutes.     The  following  example  will  serve  as 
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atioQ  of  the  way  in  which  the  experiments  are  carried  out, 
1  expresaed 

10  cc.  of  standard  starch  mucilage  +90  cc.  of  water 
+  0-1  cc  of  pancreatic  extract,  at  10°  C. 


Time. 

Beaction  with  Iodine. 

10.30  am. 

10.31  „ 

10.32  „ 

10.33  „ 

10.34  „ 

10.35  „ 

10.36  „ 

Commencement  of  experiment 

Blue. 

Violet. 

Brown. 

Yellowish-brown. 

Pale  yellow. 

6  minutes 

ggj.  In  the  method  of  experiment  which  has  just  been 
tiw  described,  the  temperature  and  the  volume  of  starch 
"">  paste,  are  maintained  constant,  the  volume  of  diastatic 
'  "^  solution,  and  the  time  occupied  h;  it  in  effecting  the 
""  reaction  are,  however,  varied  To  obtain  the  value  of 
D  we  must  calculate,  from  the  data  obtained,  what 
of  cubic  centimetres  of  the  standard  mucilage  would  have 
iiired,  if  the  volume  of  diastatic  solution  had  been  1  cc  and 
five  minutes. 

;=volume  in  cubic  centimetres  of  the  diastatic  solution, 
i=time  expressed  in  minutes, 
'=dia8tatic  value  according  to  definition ;  then 
r,     10     6 


tple.  In  the  experiment  previously  cited  to  shew  the  usual 
f  events,  01  cc.  of  pancreatic  extract  induced  the  achromic 
six  minutes, 

D  =  83-3, 

to  say,  1  cubic  centimetre  of  the  pancreatic  extract  used, 
the  temperature  of  the  experiment  (40°  C),  in  the  period  of 
utes,  convert  83  cubic  centimetres  of  standard  mucilage  to 
Dmic  point  Now,  as  the  proportion  of  starch  in  the  standard 
:  is  always  the  same  and  known,  viz.  1  grm.  per  100  cc,  it  is 
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easy  to  calculate  the  weigbt  of  atarch  which  has  beea  brought  to 
the  Bchromic  point;  we  have  merely  to  divide  D  by  100  to  obtain 
the  weight  of  starch  in  grammes,  or  fiactions  of  grammes  ;  thus  in 

the  above  experiment  ^^777  =  0'83  grms.,  being  the  weight  of  dry 

sUrch  converted 

In  the  method  of  diaetasimetry  which  has  been  described,  almost 
in  the  very  words  of  its  originator,  Dr  William  Roberts,  the  reactioQ 
which  is  selected  aa  the  final  reaction  depends  upon  the  disappear- 
Mice  of  all  dextrins  which  are  coloured  yellow  by  iodine,  the  solu- 
tion containing  only  maltose  and  a  dextrin  which  give  no  reaction 
with  this  reagent.  Under  the  same  circumstances  as  to  temperature, 
the  reaction  proceeds  with  perfect  regularity,  and  so  as  to  admit  of 
vety  accurate  observations. 

"Probably,"  as  remarks  Dr  Roberts,  "the  most  accurate  mode 
of  estimating  the  activity  of  a  diastatic  solution  is  to  ascertain  the 
imount  of  sugar  produced  when  a  given  quantity  of  the  solution  is 
made  to  act  on  a  given  volume  of  a  standard  starch  mucilage,  for  a 
filed  time,  and  at  a  given  temperature.  This  method  has  already 
been  realized  by  Messrs  Brown  and  Heron,  in  their  paper,  '  On 
the  Transformation  of  Starch  by  Malt  Infusions.'  Kyelaahl  has 
developed  the  method  to  a  further  point,  and  has  used  it  to  measure 
the  comparative  activity  of  malt  infusions  and  of  saliva." 

The  amount  of  sugar  was  determined  in  the  experiments  referred 
to  by  estimating  the  amount  of  a  standard  solution  of  a  cupric  salt 
which  could  be  reduced  by  a  known  volume  of  the  saccharine  liquid. 

The  diastatic  value  may  also  be  judged  of  in  a  similar  manner 
by  determining  the  rotatory  power  of  the  liquid  which  has  been 
sobjected  to  the  action  of  the  eozyme;  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
metibod,  it  would  be  necessanr  to  separate  the  dextrins  from  the  sugar 
formed,  by  the  action  of  alcohol. 
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GASTRIC  DIGESnON. 

Sect.  1.    Inteoductoky.    On  the  Stbdctcre  of  the  Stomach 
OF  Man  and  Carnivobocs  Aniuals. 

The  stomach  consists  of  a  muscular  bag,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  covered  with  a  peritoneal  investment  which  constitutes  its 
serous  coat,  and  which  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane  in  which  are 
imbedded  the  glands  whose  mixed  products  give  rise  to  the  peculiar 
secretion,  the  gastric  juice. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  a  thin  membrane, 
presenting  prominent  folds  or  ruga,  most  abundant  at  its  pyloric 
end,  and  wnich  disappear  when  the  organ  is  distended.  With  a 
magnifying  glass  the  mucous  membrane  is  seen  to  present  innu- 
merable pits  or  alveoli,  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
intervening  ridges,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  the  open  mouths 
of  the  gastric  glands,  which  are  tubuUr  glands,  simple  or  compound, 
occupying  nearly  the  whole  thickness  of  me  mucous  membrana 

In  some  animals,  typically  in  the  Aag,  the  mucous  membrane 
does  not  present  one  uniform  appearance  to  the  naked  eye,  nor  is  its 
structure  identical  in  all  parte.  In  the  pyloric  re^on  it  is  less 
vascular,  and  appears  thicKer,  though  it  is  here  much  poorer  in 
glandular  stnictures  than  at  the  fundus. 

In  the  stomach  of  all  animals  there  are  observed  two  seta  of 

§  lands,  which  formerly  used  almost  invariably  to  be  classified  by 
English  writers,  as  (a)  peptic,  and  {b)  mucous  glands,  to  indicate  the 
view,  then  held,  that  the  first  secreted  gastric  juice,  whilst  the 
second  merely  secreted  mucus.  In  the  dog,  the  former  are  absent 
from  the  pyloric  region,  but  occupy  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
fundus  and  curvatures ;  they  are  therefore  o^n  spoken  of  as  the 
glands  of  the  fitndiia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  other  glands  are 
spoken  of  as  the  pyloric  glands.  In  animals  where,  as  in  the  dog, 
these  two  structurally  dilterent  regions  of  the  stomach  are  observed, 
an  iDtervemng  region,  with  transitional  forms  between  these  two  sets 
of  glands,  has  been  described. 
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The  whole  mucous  membraDe  of  the  stomach,  irith 


«HtfciiiuM  w>-  its  depressed  alveoli  and  the  interveniDg  ridges, 
^  ^"^"^  covered  by  cylindrical  epithelium  cells,  similar  to  those 
,,„p^ruim^  °f  ^^^  intestinal  tract.  These  epithelium  cells  are 
mucus-forming  cells,  the  outer,  free,  portion  of  the  cell 
being  more  or  less  completely  transformed  into  mucin.  The  epi- 
theluJ  cells  lie  upon  a  basemeat  membraue  composed  of  apposed 
eodothelium-like  cells. 


SCHIKITIC  BSFBEBSHUnOH  O 


of  the  gland  linsd  with  a7liadrioal  epitheliam. 

y  MMndkry  tubei  linsd  with  oToid  border  oelli  and  Dentrio  ot  chief  oelU. 
utei7  of  the  maooiu  membrane  breaking  up  into  smallec  branohei  and  being 
--'-   bom  the  which  aiiae  theiadiole*  of  the  vein  v. 

BQperfioial  iTmf^tiiia  of  the  maeone  membTsne. 
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TiLB   sunda         At  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  the  mucous  membrane 

^ima  ^^^   appears  thinner,  but  it  contains  a  for  neater  amount  of 

glandular  elements  than  are  found  in  the  pyloric  region. 

The  individual  glands  are  deeper,  aod  they  are  separated  from  one 

another  by  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  connective  tissue. 

The  Peptic  glands  are  usually  arranged  in  groups  of  four  or 
live.  The  open  mouths  at  the  bottom  of  the  alveoli  l^d  into  ducts 
lined  by  cylmdrical  epithelium  ;  "  into  each  of  these  ducts  open  two 
or  three  tubes,  the  gland  tubes  proper." 

In  the  gland  tube  we  may  dLitinguish,  a  somewhat  constricted 
neck,  and  a  main  part  the  bodi/,  which  increases  in  width  as  it  pro- 
ceeds towards  the  blind  extremity. 

The  gland  tube  possesses  a  memirana  propria,  or  basement 
membrane,  upon  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  placed  the  secreting 
epithelium,  and  outside  of  which  are  blood-vessels,  lymphatics  and 


It  has  been  said  that  the  epithelium  lining  the  duct  common  to 
several  secreting  tubes  is  columnar ;  in  the  glandular  tubes  them- 
selves epithelium  cells  of  two  kinds  are  obeerved.  Urstly,  large 
ovoid  cells,  with  oval  nuclei,  less  numerous  towards  the  blind  end 
of  the  gland,  are  seen  lying  against  the  basement  membrane  and 
causing  it  in  some  places  to  bulge  outwards.  These  are  the  peptic 
cells,  properly  so  called,  of  the  older  English  writers,  the  border  cells 
(BelegzeQen)  of  Heidenhain',  the  delomorphous  ceUa  of  RoIIet,  the 
oxynttc  cells  of  Langley;  they  do  not  form  a  continuous  layer,  but 
occur  at  intervals.  The  boraer  cells  are  not  distinctly  granular  in 
the  fresh  state,  but  become  so  on  treatment  with  many  reagents. 

Situated  internal  to  them  and  between  them  are  cylindrical  or 
cubical  cells,  the  so-called  adelomorphoia  cells  of  RoUet,  which  have 
been  called  '  Hauptzellen '  or  chief  cells  by  Heidenhain,  and  which 
may  most  fitly  be  described  as  the  central  cells  of  the  peptic  glands. 
These  central  cells  are  recognized  as  essentially  similar,  both  in 
structure  and  function,  to  the  deeper  columnar  or  more  properly 
cubical  cells  which  alone  line  the  interior  of  the  fundus  of  the  pyloric 
glands.  Heidenhain*  points  out,  however,  that  the  chief  cells  of  the 
peptic  glands  present  a  coarse  granulation  which  hides  the  borders 
of  the  separate  cells,  whilst  the  cells  of  the  pyloric  glands  contain 
a  much  finer  granular  matter  which  allows  of  their  borders  being 
distinctly  seen.  On  account  of  this  and  of  some  other  differences 
the  border  cells  and  the  pyloric  cells  cannot  be  regarded  as  being 
identical'.  The  lumen  of  the  peptic  glands  is  an  exceedingly  narrow 
canal,  and  contrasts  with  the  much  wider  canal  which  penetrates  to 
the  depths  of  the  pyloric  glands. 


p.  886, 1879;  Joum.  ofFhyi.. 
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Ito  PTlone  Our  knowledge  of  microscopical  characters  of  the 

*■"*■  pyloric  glanda  is  chiefly  due  to  Ebstein'.  The  characters 

of  the  pyloric  glands  are  thus  summarized,  and  compared  with  those 
of  the  peptic  glands,  by  Dr  Elein : — "  The  duct  is  proportionately 
very  long ;  it  amounts  to  half  or  more  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
giaod:  two  or  three  tubes  open  into  the  duct  by  a  very  short  neck, 
which  represents  the  narrowest  part  of  the  gland :  the  body  of  the 
zland  is  branched  into  two  or  three  tubes,  which  are  wavy  and  convo- 
Inted ;  the  lumen  of  the  neck,  but  especially  that  of  the  body  of  the 
gland,  is  much  laiver  than  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  peptic 
ei&nd ;  the  lumen  in  the  body  of  the  former  glands  being  many  times 
longer  than  that  of  the  latter.  The  epithelium  covering  the  sur&ce 
of  ike  mucosa  and  lining  the  ducts  in  the  pyloric  region  is  exactly 
the  same  as  in  the  rest  of  the  stomach.  The  epithelium  lining  the 
wck  and  body  of  these  glajods  is  a  contiouation  of  that  of  the  duct : 
bat,  as  in  the  case  of  Uie  peptic  gland,  so  also  here  the  cells  are 
shorter  and  more  opaque  in  the  neck  than  in  the  body.  In  the  latter 
the  cells  are  fine,  more  or  less  transparent,  columnar  cells ;  in  no 
put  are  there  parietal  cells","  &a 
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Sect.  2.    Some  Histobicai.  Pbeliminaribs.    On  the  Natuee  of 

QaSTBIC    DlQESnON,   AND    THE    CHABACTEB    AMD   PROPERTIES 

OP  THE  Qastric  Juice. 
ThsTiswiof  From   an  early  period,  full  importance   has   been 

t&ft  laoieiiu.  attached  to  the  stomach  as  the  chief  organ  engaged  in 
the  procesB  of  digestion.  Hippocrates  likened  this  process  to  one  of 
coction,  ir^i9,  the  chaoges  in  the  aliments  being  brought  about 
mainly  by  the  action  of  heat ;  an  opinion  which  was  afterwards 
advanced  by  Asclepiades,  and  by  others  who  lived  nearer  to  our  own 
times.  Some  however  assimilated  the  process  to  putrefaction ;  others 
explained  it  as  entirely  mechanical,  foreshadowing  the  views  which 
afterwards  received  fuller  development  at  the  hands  of  the  disciples 
of  the  chemical  and  mathematical  schools  of  physiology  and  medi- 
cioe. 

We  may,  following  U.  Milne  Edwards',  quote  the  following  passage 
from  Celsus  as  giving  a  summary  of  the  views  of  writers  antecedent 
to  Qalen. 

"£x  quibua,  quia  maximo  pertinere  ad  rem  concoctio  videtnr,  huic 
potisslinnm  inaistunt;  et  duce  alii  Erasistrato,  ten  cibum  in  ventre 
contendnnt ;  alii  Pliatonico  Prazagorae  discipulo,  putrescere ;  alii  credunt 
Hippocrati,  per  calorem  cibos  concoqui ;  acceduntque  Asclepiadia  aemuli, 
qui,  omnia  ista  vana  et  lupervacaa  esse,  proponunt :  nihil  eoim  ooncoqai, 
sed  omdam  materiam,  sicnt  assumpla  est,  in  corpus  omne  diduci'." 

It  is  probable  that  in  this  passage  Celsns  attributes  to  Asclepiades 
views  which  he  did  not  hold,  and  that  the  views  of  the  fashionable 
physician  of  Rome  were  similar  to  and  possibly  suggested  those 
adopted  by  Cicero,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  aad 
who  expresses  himself  concerning  the  nature  and  ends  of  the  digestive 
process  in  the  following  most  luminous  manner. 

"In  alvo  mnlta  sunt  mirabilia  efitota; est  autem  multiplex  et 

tortuoaa  arcetque  et  continet,  sivo  illud  aridum  et  aive  umidnm,  quod 
re«ipit,  ut  id  mutari  et  concoqui  possit;  eaque  turn  astringitur,  tnm 
relaxatur  atque  omne,  quod  aocipit,  cogit  et  confundit,  ut  facile  et  calore, 
quern  multum  habet,  et  terendo  cibo,  et  praeterea  spiritu,  omnia  oocta  atque 
confecta  in  raltquum  corpus  dividantur'." 

The  author  appends  the  following  literal  translation  of  this 
interesting  passage : — 

"In  the  alimentary  canal  many  wonderful  acts  are  effected; for 

it  preeents  many  fol<b  and  is  tortuouE,  and  encloses  and  retains  that 
which  it  receives,  be  it  dry  or  moist,  in  order  that  it  may  transform  and 
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digest  it ;  at  one  time  it  cootracts  and  at  another  relaxes,  and  it  gathers 
ud  fiiaea  together  all  which  it  receivM,  In  order  that  bj  the  heat  of  which 
il  bw  mnch,  by  a  process  of  grinding,  and  further  by  its  exhalation  (or 
fpirit)  all  things  being  digested  and  prepared  maj  be  distributed  throughout 
(he  reit  of  the  body.' 

itoTtowtot  It  was  in  the  aeventeenth  century  that  the  process 

tta  vitten  of  of  digestion  was  first  looked  upon  as  one  akin  to  fer- 
"^  mentation.  Joban  Baptista  van  Helmont  (born  1577, 
died  1644),  who  in  spite  of  the  yiBiouary  nature  of  his 
news,  has  the  merit  of  having  been  one  of  the  earliest  to  shake  the 
artificial  &bric  of  medical  dogma  which  had  stood  since  the  time  of 
Qateii,and  which  was  ao  soon  to  fall  through  the  etforts  of  the  workers 
o(  the  seventeenth  century,  first  introduced  the  idea  of  /ermentation, 
a  explanatory  of  digestive  action. 

TJoder  the  inflneoce  of  the  archcmta — as  he  termed  the  vital 
pnnciple  which  presided  over  the  processes  of  the  organism,  shaping 
its  elements  into  the  various  forms  of  matter  which  compose  its 
tiames  and  organs,  there  is  generated  in  the  stomach  a  ferment, 
whereby  an  acid  in  produced  which  brings  about  the  solution  of  the 
food.  Having  attempted  to  prove,  by  argument,  the  insuflSciency  of 
ihe  explanation  that  digestion  was  brou^t  about  through  the  in- 
flaeoce  of  the  heat  of  the  stomach,  v.  Helmont  dwells  upon  the 
piDperties  of  his  '  fermentum  acidum;' — 

■N<ni  est  ergo  calor  digestionis  author,  sed  est  alia  fiicultas  qundam 
^Uis,  quK  vere  atijue  formaliter  mntat  alimenta.  Eamque  {ermentoram 
nomine  designavL  Sunt  aut«m  plurima  fennenta  in  nobis,  prout  de  diges- 
araibas  moz  explicabo'.' 

That  mere  acidity  was  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  digestion  of 
the  constituents  of  food  was  known  to  van  Helmont,  as  is  shewn  by 
ibe  following  pass^es : 

'Ncu  eat  antem  fermentum  istud  digestivum  in  sola  aciditate  aliquali 
utiun.  Neqae  enim  acetum  vel  jus  ritri  farinam  fermentat:  imo  nee 
brina  fermentata,  est  proinde  fermentum  stomachicum :  sed  hoc  est  acidum 
cnrinnm,  stomachicnm,  specificum*.' 

Having  tried  to  explain  that  this  ferment  must  differ  in  different 
aufflala  smce  the  desire  tor  and  ability  to  digest  different  kinds  of 
food  is  various,  he  defines  his  ferment  as  follows : 

'Fermentum  ergo  digestivum,  est  propriet&s  essentialis,  consistena  in 
ntili  quadam  aciditate,  ad  transmutationes  poteus :  ideoque  et  specificss 
proprktatis'.' 

>  Vin  Hdmont,  Orttu  Meditina  id  ut  Initia  PhytUn  Inaadita  Progreuut  rnedi- 
^'■*  lonu.  Bdenta  AnthoriB  Alio  FianeiBOO  Meroario  Van  Helmont.  Editio  quarts, 
'■"giinii,  1667.  Befar  to  Ghapter  entitled  'Osloi  eCBoientei  non  digerit,  sed  eidtatiTs' 
(M>1  FMBgnpti  aO). 

*  T.  Hdmmat,  Im.  at.,  parag.  36. 

'  Aid.,  puag.  28. 
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7.  Da  ifl  Boi  The  idea  that  digestion  was  a  prt>cesa  akin  to  fer- 

BjiTiTi*.  meotatioD  was  advocated  by  the  celeorated  F.  De  le  Bo^ 

Sylvius  (born  1614,  died  1672),  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University 
of  Leyden,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  medical  teachers  of  his  age, 
and  the  chief  representative  of  the  iatro-chemical  school.  Whilst  v. 
Helmont  had  used  the  term  fermentation  to  designate  any  chemical 
operation  which  appeared  to  him  utterly  inexplicable  and  essentially 
associated  with  vitality,  Sylvius'  by  referring  to  alcoholic  and  acetous 
fermentations  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  these  were  types  of  the 
processes  which  he  believed  to  occur  in  the  alimentary  ctmid.  There 
la  no  evidence,  however,  of  any  original  observations  made  by  Sylvius 
in  reference  to  gastric  digestion,  and  on  this  as  on  all  other  matters 
he  wrote  so  as  to  cause  us  to  marvel  that  the  crude  d<^ma8  and 
ridiculous  jargon  of  the  iatro-chemical  school  should  even  for  a  time 
have  held  sway  in  the  medical  world. 

D«««rt««—  Absurd  though  they  appear  to  us,  many  of  the 

'"^'^  doctrines  of   the   iatro-chemical   school   received   the 

support  of  such  men  as  the  great  mathematician  and  philosopher 
Ren^  Descartes  (bom  1596,  died  1650)  and  our  own  anatomist 
Thomas  Willis  (bom  1621,  died  1675). 

Descartes  believed  that  an  acid  of  extreme  potency,  compar- 
able to  nitric  acid,  is  generated  in  the  stomach,  as  a  result  of  a 
peculiar  fermentation.  Willis,  who  in  spite  of  his  thoroughly  sound 
anatomical  training,  was  a  credulous  adnerent  of  the  iatro-chemical 
school,  also  speculated  upon  the  existence  of  an  acid  ferment  in  the 
stomach. 

(ttew.  Although  unconnected  with  the  school  to  which 

reference  has  been  made,  the  name  of  the  observant 
Nehemiah  Orew  (bom  1628,  died  1711)  must  be  mentioned  amongst 
those  who  in  the  17th  century  wrote  concerning  the  nature  of  gastric 
digestioD.  Unlike  those  whose  works  have  been  referred  to,  Grew* 
wrote  very  briefly,  but  his  writings  mainly  consisted,  as  was  his  wont, 
of  the  records  of  his  own  observations,  though  he  could  not  resist  the 
tendency  of  his  age  to  speculation.  He  noticed  the  existence  of 
glands  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach : 

'  fiy  the  joynt  assistance  of  the  glandulous  and  the  nervous  membraDes 
the  business  of  chylification  seems  to  be  performed.  The  muooas  excre- 
ment of  the  blood  supplied  by  the  former,  as  an  animal  corrosiTQ  preparing, 
and  the  excrement  of  the  nerves  by  the  latter,  as  an  animal  ferment  per- 
fecting the  work.' 


Tntjeoti  ad  Bheoiuii,  1663.    Befer  to 
Dtation*  in  Tentnoalo '  (p.  11). 
*  Grew,  Tht  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Stomach  and  Outi  btgun,  bting  ttveral  Ueturea 
read  be/tyre  tht  Soyal  Society  in  the  year  IG76.    London,  printed  for  the  nnthor,  1681. 
Bee  'On  the  uea  of  the  itomaoh  of  qnttdrupedB '  (p.  36). 
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Id  strong  contrast  to  the  iatro-chemical  school,  the 
mathemati(»I  school  of  phyBiology  was  destined  to 
^^  render  great  and  enduring  services  to  science.     Obvi- 

ously, however,  its  methods  were  not  suited  to  throw 
fsQ  light  upon  the  essential  processes  of  gastric  digestion,    . 

%aorant  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  chemical  science,  the  iatro- 
dKDusts  had  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  explain  the  functions  of  the 
body  entirely  by  reference  to  chemical  operations — the  actions  of 
adds  and  aJkaues  and  fermentations,  &c.  The  futility,  nay  the 
sbflardity  of  their  attempts  had  tardily  forced  themselves  upon  the 
minds  of  men,  and  there  arose  a  school  which  attempted  to  explaia 
■lithe  phenomena  of  the  body  upon  mechanical  principles. 

The  muscular  gizzard  of  birds  had  suggested  the  idea  that 
gastric  digestion  did  not  consist  in  a  maceration  of  the  food  under 
the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture,  as  the  father  of  medicine  bad 
imagined,  nor  of  a  fermentation  such  as  r.  Helmont  and  Sylvius 
had  written  about,  but  of  a  breaking-up  of  the  particles  of  food  by 
mechanical  action.  These  muscular  movements  of  .the  gizzard  had 
been  attentively  studied  by  the  philosophers  of  the  Florentine 
Accademia  del  Cimento,  amongst  whom  was  the  distinguished 
D&tuTalist  and  phvsician,  Bedi  (bom  1626,  died  1698),  and  their 
results  had  been  pkced  on  record. 

The  chief  of  the  iatro-mathematical  school  was  unquestionably 
BneUi  (bora  1608,  died  1679),  whose  investigations'  on  the  mecha- 
nical functions  of  the  body  must  secure  for  him  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  physiolo^ts  of  all  ages.  Borelli  ia  said  by  Sprengel' 
to  have  advanced  a  purely  mechanical  theory  of  digestion.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  After  describing  the  mechanical  pro- 
(tsses  1^  which  some  animals  comminute  and,  as  he  thought,  di- 
gested tiieir  food,  he  refers  to  others  in  which  another  process  is 
mperadded : 

'Hjec  animalia  fermento  quoque  validiBsimo  camea  et  osea  consumunt 
ate  aecoB,  ac  aqan  corroeivte  metalla  corrodunt,  et  dissolvunt.  Talis  pori'O 
nccQg  corrostruB  inetil^tur  a  glandulia  corroaiviB,  quibus  membranosa 
natriculi  substantia  infarcta  est,  ut  evidentissime  observavi  in  ventriculo 
Ddphiiu,  cnjus  glaadnlie  admodum  crasste  et  promineutee  stmt*.' 

Borelli  thus  more  clearly  enunciated  the  existence  of  a  gastric 
jnice  and  its  relation  to  the  glands  of  the  stomach  than  any  of  his 
predeceesors. 

'  Borelli,  'De  Uota  Aninulinm.'  Ornu  FoitAumum.  BonuB,  1681. 
'  'Borelli  sxpliquait  bien  plus  mloaniqaement  les  autres  fonatioQB  in  oorps. 
Smn  tioaa  A6ii  ra  qnelleg  Staient  aea  idiet  lelativement  i  la  loioe  dn  ooear  et  au 
de  IJt  respiration.  8a  thiorie  de  la  digestion  n'^tait  pa«  moinB  oouforme 
priodpes  des  iatro-matb&matioieiiB.  II  oomparait  restomac  de  I'honinie  i  oelni  de 
lau  oiaeaax,  et  il  en  £valuait  U  force  i.  on  poid»  de  mille  troia  cent  cinqoante 
■a.'  Sprengel,  Hitloire  de  la  Midtdnt.  French  edition,  1815.  Tol.  \.  p.  112. 
'  Borelli,  Op.  eit.  Tol.  u.  Prop,  olxixii.  pp.  B94  and  906. 
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Tiieipe«iii*-  If  a  specimeQ  of  the  absurd  one-sidednees  of  certain 
^m  of  Pit-  Qf  tjjg  followers  of  the  iatro-mathematical  school  be 
sought  for,  it  will  be  found  in  the  essay  of  Dr  Archibald 
Fitctum,  in  which  he  sought '  without  the  assistance  of  a  Daemon  or 
a  Stygian  Liquor,'  to  explain  gastric  digestion  as  entirely  due  to  the 
triturating  action  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  the  power  of  whose 
muscular  walls  he  estimated  as  equal  to  12951  poun<k'. 

In  spite  of  the  writings  to  which  reference  has  been 
wUoii  pr»-  made,  the  opinions  of  scientific  men  were  altt^ether 
Tailed  ma  to  diiided  on  the  question  of  gastric  digestion  until  the 
tutrio  dlfw-  middle  of  the  last  century.  How  far  the  process  was 
**^  *"  ^  due  to  the  mechanical  movements  of  the  stomach,  or 
i.tv  »-»«_  *  the  result  of  mere  maceration,  or  to  any  special  solvent 
agent,  had  yet  to  be  determmed,  and  the  solution  of 
these  questions  had  to  be  obtained  by  patient  observation  of,  and 
experiments  upon,  living  creatures. 

TUe  diMo-  .  The  French  naturalist  R^umur  (bom  1683,  died 
Y«3riMof  Bten-  1757),  after  many  experiments'  which  had  led  to  nega- 
"""■  tive  results,  experimented  upon  a  tame  buzzard',  which, 

like  the  hawk,  owl,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  regurg:itate8  those  parts 
of  its  food,  such  as  feathers,  bones,  &c,  which  are  indigestible.  To 
this  bird,  Reaumur  administered  small  metallic  tubes,  containing 
various  articles  of  food  :  the  tubes  were  closed  at  one  end  and  covered 
by  muslin  at  the  other,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  trituration 
and  yet  permit  of  the  gastric  juice  exerting  its  solvent  action. 

When  meat  was  enclosed  in  the  tube  it  was  found  to  he  digested 
after  some  hours;  if  the  period  which  had  elapsed  since  its  intro- 
duction had  not  been  sufficient,  the  surface  was  found  softened,  whilst 
the  interior  remained  intact.  Not  merely  was  meat  capable  of  com- 
plete digestion  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  gastric  juice  in 
these  tubes,  which  protected  it  from  the  mechanicaJ  action  of  the 
stomach,  but  even  hone  was  softened  and  dissolved. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  of  the  solvent  which  effected  these 
chemical  operations  R^umur  placed  pieces  of  sponge  in  his  tubes, 
and  on  their  rejection  was  able  to  obtain  from  them  a  fiuid  of  acid 
reaction,  possessed  of  antiseptic  properties,  to  which  he  called  atten- 

■  The  Wholt  Workt  of  Dr  Archibald  Fitcaim,  i£c.  Done  from  the  Latin  origiiwl  by 
George  Sewell,  M.D.  and  J.  I.  DeaaguUers,  D.D.  and  F.B.S.  3rd  edition.  Loudon.  1740. 
Refer  to  'A  DisBertation  upon  the  motion  whioh  reduces  the  aliment  in  the  stomach 
to  a  form  proper  for  the  aapply  of  the  blood,'  pp.  106 — 198.  Pitoaim  was  born  in  1652 
and  died  ITIS,  In  1691  he  was  appointed  ProfeBiOr  of  Medicine  in  the  UniTersity  of 
Leyden,  an  office  which  he  held  for  a  single  rear  in  order  to  return  to  Scotland,  nbero 
he  became  a  Professor  in  the  Unirersitj  of  Edinbnrgh.  He  is  referred  to  as  baTing 
been  one  of  the  teachers  of  BoerhaaTe. 

>  R^omnr,  'Snr  la  digestion  des  aiseani'  (premier  m^oire),  M€ia.  dt  VAcad.  da 
Seimrti,  1762,  p.  266. 

'  R^timar,  'Snr  la  digestion  des  oiseaax  (second  m^moire):  De  la  mani^  dont  elle 
Be  fait  dans  I'eatomac  des  oiseauz  de  proie.'  Slim,  de  VAcad.  dfi  ScttTicei,  1752, 
p.  181. 
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tiftfi,  but  with  which  he  was  unable  to  effect  digestion  outside  of  the 
body. 

B^umuT,  whilst  conviiiGiDg  himself  that  in  certain  animale  a 
chemical  solvent  plays  an  important  part  in  the  work  of  the  stomach, 
Tu  perplexed  by  the  fact  that  vegetable  food  escaped  the  influence 
oftbegastric  juice,  and  was  thus  prevented  from  establishiDg  that  the 
essential  of  gastric  digestion  in  all  animals  is  the  chemical  action  of 
the  gastric  juice  upon  certain  of  the  constituents  of  food. 


thiM-  The  discoveriesofB^umur constituted  an  important 

MudiM  9i  step  in  the  discovery  of  the  nature  and  processes  of  the 
****"■  gastric  juice,  and  the  subject  was  further  elucidated  by 

Dr  Stevens,  who  in  1777  presented  an  Inaugural  Thesis  to  the  Univer- 
tdtj  of  Edinburgh,  entitled,  'De  alimentorum  concoctione.'  He 
availed  himself  of  the  presence  in  Edinburgh  of  a  Hungarian  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  swallowing  stones  and  regurgitating  them,  a  practice 
which  he  pursued  as  a  means  of  gain  by  public  exhibition.  Stevens 
caused  this  man  to  swallow  little  silver  balls  perforated  tike  a  sieve, 
constructed  so  as  to  be  filled  with  food  and  then  closed  by  screwing. 
Dr  Stevens  found  that  the  contained  aliment  was  dissolved  and  some- 
times completely  disappeared,  although  protected  from  the  influence 
of  trituration.  By  constructing  a  silver  ball  with  a  median  partition, 
the  one  half  being  more  thickly  studded  with  holes  than  the  other, 
and  filling  both  with  food,  he  found  that  it  was  most  readily  dissolved 
in  that  division  which  contained  most  apertures.  Additionally, 
Stevens  obtained  the  gastric  juice  from  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  and  he 
found  that  a  piece  of  meat  was  digested  by  it  outside  of  the  stomach 
in  eight  hours,  provided  it  were  placed  in  a  vessel  exposed  to 
warmth'. 

In  the  very  year  in  which  Stevens  presented  his 
thesis  to  the  University  of  Ediobuj^b,  the  eminent 
Italian  naturalist  Spallanzani  commenced  his  splendid  investigations 
on  digestion.  These  investigations',  extending  and  corroborating 
those  of  R^umur  and  Stevens,  shewed  conclusively  that  gastric  juice 
vas  capable  of  effecting  the  same  transformations  when  removed  from 
Uie  body,  if  the  conditions  for  its  activity  were  favourable,  as  in  the 
nomach  itself  He  drew  full  attention  to  the  antiseptic  action  of  the 
gastric  juice,  and  insisted  that  the  process  by  which  food  is  digested 
in  the  stomach  is  not  akin  to  the  '  alcoholic,  acid  and  putremctive 
fermentations.'  Without  knowing  the  cause  of  the  acidity  of  the 
gasttic  juice,  he  yet  recognised  it,  and  asserted  that  the  acid  reaction 
ceases  wheo  digestion  is  completed. 


'  StereiiB,  Dt  AlimtiUorvnt  eoneoctUmt,  Edin.,  1777. 

>  BpallADZuii,  Expirieneei  tur  (a  Digtition  de  VHmiane  et  dt  d^ffSrenta  ttpicei 
tAmmaux...Avtc  dtt  eotuidiratiov... f«iT  J«ui  Senebier,  MinUtre  d«  rEvongile,  Biblio- 
lUeure  de  Ift  B^pobliqne  de  Oenive.    A  Oeodve,  1783. 
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Tiis  r»-  With  SpallaDzaoi  closes  the  earlier  history  of  the 

•eardiMiniiah  researches  on  the  gastric  juice.  After  him  came  Tiede- 
tollowad  tlioM  BQanii  and  Gmelin',  and  Leuret  and  Lassajgne*,  who 
^      ™       studied  tha  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice. 

Then  followed  the  classical  observations  (1825 — 1833)  of  Beau- 
mont*, a  surgeon  in  the  United  States'  Army,  made  in  connection 
with  the  case  of  Alexis  St  Martin,  a  patient  in  whom  as  a  result  of  a 
gun-shot  wound  a  gastric  iistula  had  become  established,  which 
allowed  both  of  the  collection  of  gastric  juice  and  of  the  observation 
of  the  processes  which  go  on  within  the  stonnach. 

Eberle*  in  1834,  announced  the  interesting  fact  that  by  acting  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  by  means  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  an  artificial  gastric  juice  can  be  obtained,  with  which  food  may 
be  digested  as  by  the  natural  gastric  juice  experimented  upon  by 
Spallanzani  and  Beaumont  Soon  afterwards,  Schwann'  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  gastric  juice  owed  its  peculiar  activity  to  a 
principle  which  he  denominated  Pepsin,  although  he  was  unable  to 
separate  it. 

These  and  all  subsequent  researches  will  be  referred  to  again 
in  detail  in  th^  sections  which  follow. 


Sect.  3.    Uethods  of  obtaining  Oastbic  Juice. 

We  have  seen  that  Reaumur  and  Spallanzani  obtained  small 
quantities  of  gastric  juice  by  causing  animals  to  swallow  hollow 
perforated  balh  which  contained  pieces  of  sponge.  The  sponee 
absorbed  gastric  juice  which  was  secreted  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
foreign  body  thus  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  by  squeezing  the 
sponge  the  juice  was  afterwards  obtiuned. 

Other  experimenters,  as  Tiedemaun  and  Gmelin,  obtained  small 
quMitities  of  gastric  juice  by  causing  fasting  animals  to  swallow 
insoluble  bodies  such  as  pebbles,  and  killing  the  animal  shortly  after- 
wards. 

By  these  methods,  observations  of  very  great  importance  were 
unquestionably  made  ;  yet  they  were  not  sufficiently  striking  to  con- 
vince all  doubters,  as  may  be  proved  by  quoting  a  passage  from  a 
memoir  of  Schultz',  a  Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlm,  who  in 

>  Tiedemani)  n.  Qmelin,  Dit  Verdmtung  »aeh  Vermehen.  Hddelberg  n.  Ldpno, 
1826. 

*  Leuret  et  Luaajgoe,  Reeiienhet  nir  la  Dtgtttion. 

■  W.  Beaamont,  Experirnenu  tout  Oitttvatiom  on  the  Oeutrie  Jtdee  and  tht  Phytio- 
logy  of  Digeition.  Bepriuted  from  the  Plattabargh  editioa,  with  noteB,  b;  Andiew 
Combe,  H.D.,  Edjn.,  18SB. 

*  Eberle,  PhyiiologU  Aer  Vtriavmig  nach  Vtrtanhen,    Wnrzbnrg,  18M. 

*  Bohwmnn,  'Uebw  du  Weam  det  Terdauuugaprooease.'  MUJet'a  AtcIAv,  18S6, 
pp.  9fr-18e. 

*  Bohdltt,  C<  AlimeKtonoA  eoneoetUme  txptrimenUt  nova.  The  aathor  has  act  been 
able  to  teriiy  this  referenoe. 
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1834,  pronounced   himself  in  reference   to  the   sound   opinions   of 
Reaumur  and  Spallanzani  as  follows ; 

"Omnia  Beaamurii  Atqtie  SpallaDzani  opinio  de  succo  gttstrico  nihil 
nid  Ttma  hypotbeds  videtur,  utpote  cum  effectus,  quos  succo  gastrico 
impatavenint  soli  potius  laliviB  tribuendi  sint." 

All  doubts  were  however  dispelled  as  to  the  essential  part  played 
by  the  gastric  juice  in  digestion  when  it  became  possible  for  expe- 
rienced observers  actually  to  inspect  the  interior  of  the  living 
stomach,  to  observe  it  under  various  conditions  of  rest  and  activity, 
and  to  follow  i/i  situ  the  digestion  of  aliments  which  they  purposely 
introdnced  into  its  interior. 

Gastric  Fistula  established  by  accident  in.  Man. 

Ite   obMT-  ^'^  *'*®  y®*"^  1822,  Dr  Beaumont,  a  surgeon  in  the 

TitvM  itf  Dr  DiUitaiy  service  of  the  United  States,  had  under  his 
hnmoit  on  care  a  young  man,  Alexis  St  Martin,  who  bad  been 
Ui  patiHit,  accidentally  wounded  by  the  discharge  of  a  musket. 
uuiBtHar-  ;rijg  charge,  consisting  of  powder  and  duck-shot,  was 
received  in  the  left  side,  the  man  being  at  a  distance 
of  not  more  than  one  yard  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  "  The 
contents  entered  posteriorly,  and  in  an  oblique  direction,  forward 
and  inward,  literally  blowing  off  integuments  and  muscles  of  the  size 
of  a  man's  band,  fracturing  and  carrying  away  the  anterior  half 
of  the  sixth  rib,  fracturing  the  fifth,  lacerating  the  lower  portion  of 
the  left  lobe  of  the  lung,  the  diapbri^m,  and  perforating  the 
stomach."  After  a  most  tedious  and  interrupted  convalescence,  the 
patient  recovered:  there  remained,  however,  a  large  fistulous  apertnre 
some  inches  below,  and  a  little  to  the  outside  of,  the  left  nipple.  This 
apertnre,  which  measured  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  circum- 
ference, at  first  allowed  the  contents  of  the  stomach  to  escape, 
unless  when  occluded  by  compresses  and  bandages.  Ultimately  a 
prolapsed  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  came  to 
act  as  a  land  of  valve  which  prevented  the  efflux  of  the  gastric 
ODotents,  bat  yet  was  easily  depressed  with  the  finger. 

Having  done  all  for  St  Martin  which  surgical  skill  and  tact  could 
accomplish,  Dr  Beaumont  conceived  the  idea  of  utilising  his  remark- 
able patient  for  the  purposes  of  science.  Accordingly,  taking  the 
man  into  his  own  bouse  as  a  servant,  he  undertook  several  sets  of 
observations,  only  commencing  the  first  of  them,  however,  when 
St  Martin's  health  had  been  completely  restored.  The  first  series 
of  ohservations  was  commenced  in  the  month  of  May,  1825,  that  is, 
nearly  three  years  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  and  this  was 
followed  intermittingly  by  other  observations,  of  which  the  latest  was 
perfonned  in  1833.  The  results  of  Beaumont's  observations  were 
incorporated  by  him  in  a  work  published  at  Flattsburgh  in  that 
year. 
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The  facilities  afforded  by  Beaumont's  patient  for  systematic 
observations  on  gastric  digestion  will  be  appreciated  by  a  perusal 
of  the  following  quotations : 

"  The  valTe,  mentioned  above,  is  formed  by  a  slightly  inverted  portion 
of  the  inner  coats  of  the  stomach  fitted  exactly  to  fill  the  apetture.  Its 
principal  and  moat  external  attachment  is  at  the  upper  and  posterior  edge 
of  the  opening.  Its  free  portion  hangs  pendulous,  and  fills  the  aperture 
when  the  stomach  ie  full,  and  plays  up  and  down,  simultaneously  with  the 
respiratory  muscles,  when  empty," 

"  On  pressing  down  the  valve,  when  the  stomach  is  full,  the  contents 
flow  out  copiously.  When  the  stomach  is  nearly  empty  and  quiescent, 
the  interior  of  the  cavity  may  be  examined  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six 
inches,  if  kept  distended  by  artificial  means,  and  the  food  and  drinks  may 
be  seen  entering  it,  if  swallowed  at  this  time,  through  the  ring  of  the 
cesophagus.  The  perforation  through  the  wails  of  the  stomach  is  about 
three  inches  to  the  left  of  the  cardia,  near  the  left  eaperior  termination 
of  the  great  curvature.  When  entirely  emptj,  the  stomach  contracts  upon 
itself,  and  sometimes  forces  the  valve  through  the  orifice,  together  with 
an  additional  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  becomes  completely 
inverted,  and  forms  a  tumonr  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  After  lying  on  the 
left  side,  and  sleeping  a  few  hours,  a  still  larger  portion  protrudes,  and 
spreads  out  over  the  external  integuments,  five  or  six  inches  in  circum- 
ference, fairly  exhibiting  the  natural  rugte,  villous  membrane,  and  mucous 
coat  lining  the  gastric  cavity.  This  appearance  is  almost  invariably 
exhibited  in  the  morning,  before  rising  from  his  bed'." 

"  Mode  of  extracting  tJte  Gastric  Juice.  The  osoal  method  of  extracting 
the  gastric  juice,  for  experiment,  is  by  placing  the  subject  on  bis  right 
side,  depressing  the  valve  within  the  aperture,  introducing  a  gum-elastic 
tube  of  the  size  of  a  large  quill,  five  or  six  inches  into  the  stomach,  and 
then  turning  him  on  the  left  side,  until  the  orifice  becomes  dependent. 
In  health,  and  when  free  ^m  food,  the  stomach  is  ueually  eotirel;  empty, 
and  contracted  upon  itself.  On  introducing  the  tube,  the  flnid  soon  begins 
to  flow,  first  by  drops,  then  in  an  interrupted,  and  sometimes  in  a  shoi-t 
continuous  stream.  Moving  the  tube  about,  up  and  down,  or  backwards 
and  forwards,  increases  the  discharge.  The  quantity  of  fluid  ordinarily 
obtained  is  from  four  drachms  to  one  and  a  half  or  two  ounces  (from  about 
14  to  56  gramme*),  varying  with  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the 
stomach'." 

We  shall  have,  in  the  sequel,  to  refer  again  and  again  to  this 
very  remarkable  case,  tbe  observation  of  whidi  proved  so  fruitful  to 
science,  merely  remarking  tbat  do  case  of  gastric  fistula,  whether 
establisbed  in  man  or  the  lower  animals  by  accidentj  disease,  or  by 
the  experimenter's  knife,  has  ever  afforded  such  admirable  opportu- 
nities for  study,  for  it  occurred  in  a  man  of  remarkable  health, 
'  active,  athletic  and  vigorous,  exercising,  eating  and  drinking,  like 
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other  healthy  and  active  people,'  and  it  did  not  merely  permit  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  iatroductioa  and  withdrawal 
of  catheters,  thermometers,  &c.,  but  also  of  the  ocular  inspection  of 
the  resting  and  secreting  organ. 

Since  this  first,  most  successfully  observed,  ca^e  of  gastric  fistula, 
other  cases  have  occurred  of  gastric  fistulse  in  the  human  subject, 
the  study  of  some  of  which  has  led  to  important  extensions  of  our 
knowledge.  Especially  does  this  remark  apply  to  a  case  of  gastric 
Estula  established  by  M,  Vemeuil,  in  a  boy  in  whom  impassable  . 
tkicture  of  the  cesophagus  came  on  as  the  result  of  swallowing 
*  caustic  alkali,  and  which  has  been  subjected  to  elaborate  &tudy  by 
Richet';  this  case  presented  the  valuable  feature  that  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  were  altogether  unmixed  with  saliva. 

*— Mtii-  The  establishment  of  a  gastric  fistula  as  a  result 

wModMbrto  of  an  accident  suggested  the  possibility  of  imitating  the 
y^**  tt  tba  process  by  art.  Accordingly  a  Russian  and  a  French 
""^■"^  observer,  Bassow',  and  Blondlot',  almost  simult-aneously 
made  the  attempt ;  especially  through  the  systematic  and  successful 
eipeiiments  of  the  second  of  these  observers  the  procedure  was 
carried  to  great  perfection,  and  has  been  frequently  repeated,  many 
Titluable  facts  having  been  discovered  in  this  way.  After  Blondlot, 
Bardeleben*,  Bema^*,  Bidder  and  Schmidt*.  Schiflf',  Holmgren, 
Panum'  and  Heidenhain',  have  perfected  and  modified  the  method 
of  establiahing  gastric  fistulce. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  whole  operative  procedure, 
which  we  quote  in  the  words  of  Dr  Lauder  Bruntoa,  F.R.S. 

-^  " The   object  of  making  a  gastric  fistula  is  two-fold ; 

**"  iif  ■  wtw-  ^'^^  ^  obtaiu  gastric  juice  for  examination;  and  second, 
Rktetola.  to   observe  the  proceas   of  secretion    within   the  stomach 

itself 
"The  method  adopted  by  Bassow'"  was  simply  to  make  an  incision 
in  tJK  abdominal  parietes,  to  sew  the  stomach  to  the  edge  of  the  wound, 
ud  then  to  make  an  opening  in  the  stomach  itselfl  The  fistula  was 
phigged  with  a  piece  of  sponge.  It  was,  however,  very  liable  to  close, 
tad  was  BO  made  to  allow  tbe  interior  of  the  stomach  to  be  observed. 
Blondlot  prevented  the  wound  from  closing  by  placing  in  it  a  cannula, 
which  was  oloeed  by  a  cork,  so  that  the  gastric  juice  and   products 

'  Biehet,  Le  »ue  gaMlrique  ehei  I'Aotmn*  et  U»  animaax.     Pwia,  1878. 

■  fituow,  BuiUHn  dt  la  Soeiiti  det  NaturalUla  de  iloieou.     Vol.  in.  (1842). 

■  Blondlot,  Trait£  analytique  de  la  digeilion.     Puis,  1842,  p.  202. 

*  Budalebett,  Arehiv /.  phynol.  Beilkunde.  Vol  lui.  (18*9). 

*  A.  Bemmid,  Le^aiu  it  pkstSotoffit  txpirijaentaU.    Fftria,  186S,  p.  886. 

*  Biddsr  uid  Sabiiiidt,  Die  VerdamiTigiiSfie,  p.  29  et  seq. 

'  Behifl,  Lecom  tar  la  plu/nologie  de  la  digewtion.    Paris,  1867.    Vol.  i.  p.  15. 

'  Fuiun,  'Ptptin  and  HBgenflBUUnlegmig.'    Maly'i  Jahrtibericht,  Vol.  i.  p.  I9S. 

■  Heidoiluii],  'Anl^uag  von  Mageufitteln'  in  Hennann's  Handbmh  (I«r  Phyiio- 
hiit.  Vol.  T.  P»rt  i.  p.  107  et  wq. 

»  Buww,  BulUlin  de  la  SocUU  det  NaturalUtet  de  ilotcou.  Vol.  m.  (1842). 
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of  digestion  m^ht  not  be  lost  during  the  intervals  between  his  observa- 

"This  method,  as  improved  by  Bernard,  is  the  one  usually  employed, 
Bernard's  cannula  coneiate  of  two  tubes,  each  of  which  has  at  one  end 
a  broad  flange.  One  tube  screws  into  the  other,  so  that  the  distance 
between  the  two  £anges  can  be  altered  at  will.  This  is  eS'ected  by 
means  of  a  key  which  fits  on  two  projecting  points  in  the  inner  tube  and 
turns  it  round,  while  the  outer  one  is  held  fast  by  the  lingers.  The 
advantage  of  this  form  over  a  simple  tube  with  a  shield  at  each  end  is, 
that  the  cicatrix  of  the  wound  often  thickens  In  healing,  and  if  the  tube 
id  not  proportionately  lengthened  the  outer  plate  presses  on  the  skin  and 
causes  ulceration.  The  disadvantage  of  Bernard's  cannula  is,  that  it  is 
too  small  to  allow  the  interior  of  the  stomach  to  be  conveniently  observed, 
and  also,  I  think,  that  the  edge  of  the  wound  comes  into  contact  with 
the  screw  of  the  inner  tube,  and  not  with  a  smooth  surface.  T^ese 
disadvanbures  may  be  readily  obviated  by  increaaing  the  diameter  of  the 
tube  and  the  width  of  the  flange,  and  adapting  a  key  to  the  projecting 
]>oiiits,  by  which  the  outer  tube  may  be  placed  in  the  stomach  and  turned 
round  as  necessary.     Such  a  cannula  is  represented  in  Fig.  6. 


FlO.   6.      ClNNDLA  rOB   OlBTKIC  FiSTULA. 

"  Give  the  dog  a  hearty  meal,  so  as  to  distend  its  stomach 
**"~^^      completely  and  make  it  lie  close  against  the  intestinal  walls ', 
„,t„,,  Antesthetize   the   animal  by  chloroform*,  taking  care  that 

the  vapour  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  proportion  of  air. 
Lay  it  on  its  back  on  the  table,  shave  off  the  hair  from  the  epigastric  and 
hypochondriac  regions,  and  remove  the  hurs  carefully  by  a  sponge,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  risk  of  their  getting  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Make  a 
vertical  indsion  about  an  inch  and  a  half  to  one  side  of  the  linta  alba, 
preferably  to  the  left,  and  parallel  to  it,  extending  downwards  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  costal  qartilages  to  a  distance  somewhat  lees  than  the 

■  Heidenhoin,  who  has  had  great  eiperienoe  in  the  eHtabliahment  of  gMtrie  fiBtoln, 
prefers  to  operate  upon  fasting  animala ;  bit  advice  appean  to  the  aa-^or  to  be  un- 
qQeetionably  sound. 

■  It  is  preferable  to  anaethetiEe  the  animal  b;  a  anbcataneonB.  or  atill  better  by  an 
intiravenoDs  injeotion  of  morphia.  Heidenbain,  who  adopts  the  latter  plan,  flnds  tkat  a 
medium  eiiied  dog  requires  the  injeatioii  ol  4  o.e.  of  a  3  pei  cent,  solution  of  moiphift 
4^0-06  grm.  of  morphia). 
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di&met«r  of  the  fl&nge  of  the  cannula.  Divide  the  muaoles  parallel  to  the 
eoniM  of  dieir  fibres.  Tie  every  bleeding  point  before  opening  the  peri- 
tooenm,  bo  that  no  blood  shall  get  into  Its  cavity.  Open  the  peritoneum 
on  1  director.  I^y  hold  of  the  stomach  with  a  pair  of  artery  forceps 
kt  a  point  where  tbere  are  not  many  vessels,  and  draw  it  forwards.  Pass 
t*o  threads'  with  a  carved  needle  into  the  gastrio  walls  at  a  distance  from 
Mcb  other  about  eqnal  to  the  diameter  of  the  tube  of  the  cannula,  and 
bring  them  ont  again  at  a  ramilar  distance  from  the  points  where  they 
rere  iutrodnced.  Make  an  incision  into  the  gastric  walls  between  the 
tvo  threads,  rather  shorter  than  the  diameter  of  the  tube  of  the  cannula. 
Pot  a  pair  of  forceps,  with  tJie  blades  together,  into  the  incision,  and  then 
dilite  it  by  separating  the  blades  till  it  is  large  enough  to  allow  the 
eannala  to  be  introduced.  Push  the  cannula  into  the  stomach  so  that 
the  onter  plate  lies  against  the  external  abdominal  wall.  Tie  the  stomach 
to  it  by  the  threads,  and  then  pass  their  ends  through  the  edges  of  the 
■onnd  in  the  abdominal  wall  in  such  a  way  as  to  fasten  the  stomach  to  it 
ud  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  cut  edges  in  apposition.  No  other 
ntore  is  reqnired.  Leave  the  cannula  nnoorked  for  at  least  half-an-hoar 
after  the  opervtion  is  finished,  for  whenever  the  dog  recovera  from  the 
chlowfonn  it  will  vomit,  and  if  the  cannula  be  corked  the  fluid  contents 
of  the  stomach  are  apt  to  be  forced  past  the  side  of  the  cannula  into  the 
abdominal  cavity.  Feed  the  dog  on  milk  for  one  or  two  days,  and  if  the 
operation  be  performed  in  winter,  keep  it  in  a  place  warmed  night  and 
day.  The  day  after  the  operation  the  edges  of  the  wound  wiU  be  much 
rrollen,  but  Uie  swelling  will  subside  in  a  day  or  two.  After  the  wound 
bu  b^un  to  heal,  the  cicatrix  may  thicken,  and  tiie  outer  plate  of  the 
euuiDla  b^n  to  press  too  much  on  the  rim,  so  that  it  ulcerates.  If  this 
■hoold  occur,  the  cannula  must  be  lengthened  by  unscrewing  the  two  flanges 
farther  apart     The  cannula  may  be  closed  by  an  india-rubber  stopper, 

or  by  a  cork. In  order  to  collect  the  juice,  let  the  animal  fast 

(or  several  hours,  so  that  its  stomach  may  be  quite  empty,  but  not  for 
loofe  than  a  day,  as  the  mucous  membrane  would  become  covered  with 
t  thick  coating  of  mucus.  Let  the  assistant  pat  the  dog,  and  keep  it 
qniet;  wididraw  the  cork  from  the  cannula,  and  tickle  the  inside  of  the 
■lomsch  with  a  feather  tied  to  a  glass  rod.  Fut  a  small  beaker  underneath, 
K>  that  the  end  of  the  rod  rests  on  Its  bottom :  the  gastrio  juice  will  flow 
into  it  down  the  ddee  of  the  rod'." 

Various  experimenters  difier  on  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is 
better  to  operate  for  gastric  fistula  on  animals  whilst  fasting  or  with 
tbe  stomach  distended.  Of  recent  experimenters  Fauum  has  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  operating  when  the  stomach  is  full :  Holmgren 
and  Heidenhain,  on  the  contrary,  operate  when  the  stomach  is  empty, 
tbe  former  distending  the  stomach  with  air  hy  means  of  an  ek^tic 
tube  introduced  through  the  oesophi^s.  The  operation  is  sud  to 
be  more  successful  when  implicating  the  left  than  the  right  half  of  the 
Aomach. 

When  it  is  stated,  in  conclusion,  that  the  operation  for  gastric 
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fistula  shonld  be  performed  with  antiseptic  precautions,  and  that 
in  collecting  the  gastric  juice  some  experimenter  have  found  it 
useful  to  suspend  the  animal  in  a  sling,  the  reader  will  have  been 
placed  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  required  by  one  about  to 
make  an  investigation  necessitating  the  establishment  of  gastric 
Bstul^e. 

When  a  gastric  fistula  is  established  in  a  dog,  the  juice  which 
flows  from  it  is  naturally  mixed  with  saliva.  To  obviate  this  admix- 
ture some  experimenters'  established  salivary  fistula,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  suomaxillary  and  parotid  secretions  from  entering  the 
stomach. 


Sect.  4.    The  more  obvious  Phenomena  attending  Secretion 
OF  THE  Gastric  Juice. 

The  Influence  of  tiie  Nervotis  System  upon  it. 

Tba  fiuunc  In  man  and  many  carnivorous  animals  the  process 

aiomMii  u  of  gastric  digestion  is  one  which,  during  health,  only 
vsje ;  It  ixDi-  occupies  a  few  boars.  At  its  completion,  the  stomach  is 
trie  Jnk*  **"  foii^"  quite  empty,  the  pallid,  uniojected  mucous  mem- 
brane beine  merely  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  mucus, 
which  at  the  pyloric  end  usually  has  an  alkaline,  and  at  the  cardiac 
end  an  acid  reaction.  There  is  no  accumulation  of  gastric  juice  in 
the  resting  stomach,  such  as  would  occur  if  the  gastric,  like  certain 
other  glands,  secreted  continuously. 

The  observations  made  on  thia  subject  by  Dr  Beanmont  on  the  man 
Alexis  St  Martin'  are  of  far  greater  valne  than  those  made  upon  dogs 
with  gastric  fistulte,  for  the  nun  in  spite  of  his  fistula  was  in  a  thoroughly 
physiological  couditiou,  whilst  a  dog  with  a  cannula  in  situ  hua  ipso  Jiieto 
a  constant  stimulus  acting  upon  the  stomach.'  It  is  in  this  way  that  we 
explain  the  &ct  that  large  quantities  of  gastric  juice  have  been  found  in 
the  stomach  of  a  dog  with  gastric  fistula,  though  it  had  been  fasting  for 
24  hours',  and  that  some  observers*,  drawiag  their  conclusions  merely  from 
the  case  of  dogs  with  gastric  fistulie,  have  asserted  that  the  secretion  of 
gastric  juice  like  that  of  bile  is  &  continuous  one. 

From  the  fact  that  during  £Eisting  the  stomach  does  not  contain 
gastric  juice  we  should  conclude  that  the  saliva,  which  unquestionably 
is  constantly  being  swallowed  and  passing  into  the  stomach,  is  only 
capable,  on  reaching  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  of  causing  the 

'  Bardeleben,  and  Bidder  aud  Schmidt. 

*  These  obiervBtiaQH  have  been  confirmed  b;  the  obseTvation  of  other  cmm  of 
gasUic  flatnla  in  man.     Bee  Beideuham,  Hennami'e  Handbach,  Vol.  v.  p.  Ill  (toot- 
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secretion  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  gastric  juice,  a  conclusion  which 
agrees  with  the  obserratioos  of  Heidenhain. 

Whenever  a  foreign  body,  8uch  as  the  bulb  of  a 
thermometer,  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  interior  of 
the  stomach,  the  mucous  membrane  is  seen  to  become 
turgid,  and  a  flow  of  gastric  juice  is  set  up.  The  sur- 
face of  the  stomach  is  seen  to  be  covered  by  "  innumer- 
able lucid  specks,"  which  seem  to  buret  and  "dischai^e  a 
limpid,  thin  fluid  over  the  whole  gastric  surface"  (Beau- 
mont). Whilst  mechaDical  irritation  will  invariably 
occanon  a  flow  of  gastric  juice,  the  best  observers  (Tiedemann  and 
Gmelin,  Heidenhain,  &c),  confirm  the  statement  of  Beaumont,  that 
by  this  meansoulyalimitedquantity  of  gastric  juice  can  be  obtained; 
the  effect,  as  Beaumon^t  surmised,  appears  in  this  case  to  be  a  purely 
local  one. 

When  instead  of  a  foreign  body,  solid  aliment  enters  the  stomach, 
the  turgescence  of  blood-vessels  of  the  organ  is  general  and  great,  and 
gastric  juice  is  poured  out  in  quantity  and  continuously.  The  cause  of 
the  di^rence  in  the  effect  of  purely  mechanical  stimulation  and  of 
itimnlation  by  food  is  yet  doubtful.  Some  light  seems  thrown  upon 
it  by  an  interesting  observation  of  Heidenhain.  This  observer,  as 
wUl  be  explained  at  length  in  the  sequel,  has  succeeded  in  separating 
a  portion  of  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  from  the  rest  of  the  organ, 
retaining,  however,  its  vascular  and  nervous  connections.  By  sutures, 
this  portion  of  stomach  is  converted  into  a  tube,  blind  at  its  mner  end, 
Wt  possessing  an  opening  which  is  stitched  to  an  incisioD  in  the 
abdominal  wall.  Thus  a  tube  with  walls  composed  of  cardiac  end  of 
stomach  can  be  obtained.  Heidenhain  observed  that  in  a  dog  in 
vhich  such  a  procedure  has  been  successfully  carried  out,  secretion  of 
flnid  from  this  stomach-tube  came  on  from  15 — 30  minutes  after  food 
bad  been  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  diges- 
tion. If^  however,  a  meal  of  indigestible  substances  were  partaken  of, 
tecretion  was  much  longer  delayed,  and  would  only  occur  when  the 
aoim^  began  to  drink,  lasting  even  then  but  a  comparatively  short 
time.  This  observation,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  during 
d^estion  of  digestible  food  gastric  juice  is  abundantly  and  continu- 
msly  secreted,  whilst  it  is  not  so  after  mechanical  irritation,  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  products  of  digestion  when  absorbed  act  as  the  essen- 
tial stimuli  to  the  secreting  structures  of  the  stomach  (Heidenhain), 
and  thus  lead  to  the  difference  in  behaviour  of  the  stomach  according 
aa  it  is  thrown  into  action  by  mechanical  stimuli  or  by  digestible 
food. 

It  was  observed  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt  that  in 
dogs  with  gastric  flstulae  in  which  salivary  tistulffi 
had  been  established,  and  which  had  been  starved,  the 
sight  of  food  caused  an  abnormal  flow  of  gastric  juice*. 
nkenswUth  iat,  dosa  bei  oiloliteiiieD  Thieiea  ancb  der  bloBw  Anblick 
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■Mntton  of  Richet  also  observed',  io  the  case  of  gastric  fistula 
1^  S^°  which  he  has  submitted  to  elaborate  iavestigatioD  (that 
nnraoed  by  °^  Marcelin  N.),  that  wheu  the  patient,  who  bad  an 
Uie  nerrona  absolutely  impassable  stricture  of  the  oeBophagus,  chewed 
•riMm.  savoury  articles  of  food,  there  was,  simultaneously  with 

an  abnormal  secretion  of  saliva,  a  copious  flow  of  gastric  juice. 

These  ^ts  would  lead  one  at  first  to  conclude  that  the  gastric 
glands  are  under  the  closest  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  but, 
as  is  remarked  by  Heidenhain,  who  draws  attention  to  them,  the 
results  observed  may  be  explained  by  assuming  an  action  exerted  pri- 
marily on  the  muscular  movements  of  the  stomach,  or  upon  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  stomach. 

Section  of  the  pneumogaatric  nerves  has  long  been  known  to 
influence  in  an  important  manner  the  functions  of  the  stomach. 
It  has  been  asserted,  by  some,  that  after  division  of  these  nerves  the 
secretion  of  gastric  juice,  as  well  as  the  movements  of  the  stomach, 
cease  permanently ;  by  others,  that  secretion  of  the  eastric  juice  is 
stopped  for  a  time,  and  then  becomes  re-established.  The  bulk  of  the 
evidence  which  b  most  to  be  relied  upon  clearly  shews,  indeed,  that 
the  pneumogastric  nerves  only  a£fect  gastric  digestion  by  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  movements  of  the  organ,  and  that  after  their  division 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  of  normal  constitution  takes  place. 

It  has  been  similarly  shewn  that  the  sympathetic  nerve-trunks 
connected  with  the  stomach  may  be  destroyed  without  stopping  the 
secretion  of  gastric  juice.  The  stomach  therefore,  unlike  many 
secreting  organs,  is  not  known  to  be  dependent  on  the  control  of 
secretory  nerves  passing  to  the  organ  from  the  great  nerve-centres. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  definitely  proved  that  there  are  no 
secretory  nerves  running  from  the  central  nervous  system  to  the 
gastric  glands.  Since  the  gastric  glands  secrete  when  cut  off  from 
the  central  nervous  syst«m,  we  have  to  inquire  whether  this  is 
brought  about  by  a  peripheral  nervous  mechanism  or  by  a  direct 
stimulation  of  the  gland  centre.  The  abundant  nerve  ganglia  and 
□erve  plexuses  which  are  found  in  the  submucous  coat  of  the  stomach 
may  probably  represent  the  secretory  centres,  and  the  secretory  nerves 
which  preside  over  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  but  yet  another 
possibility  presents  itself 

It  is  conceivable,  argues  Heidenhain,  that  just  as  in  the  vegetable 
Drosera  the  secretion  of  the  digestive  glands  is  brought  about  by 
mechanical  irritation  without  the  intervention  of  a  nervous  me- 
chanism, so,  in  the  animal  stomach,  secretion  of  gastric  juice  may 
follow  the  direct  application  of  a  stimulus  to  the  secreting  epi- 
thelium. 

Ton  Nfttanmgnrntteln  die  AbBOudemug  dee  MuensBltea  zn  vermehren  varmag,  wovon 
wii  ana  bei  Thieren  mit  anteibiuidenen  Speictaelgfingen  rielfaoh  iiberzeogt  habeo,' 
Bidder  n.  Sohmidt,  I>i«  Vtr4aming$iSJU  und  der  Sloffwtehsel,  p.  36. 

>  Ch.  Bicbet,  'BeobercbeB  bdt  I'aciditi  da  sno  gastriqae  de  l'hoiimie...faiE«B  anr  ime 
fiatula  gaatiique.'  Campttt  Rendut,  VoL  liiiit.  p.  410.  Joum.  de  Pkarm.  et  Chimie, 
Vol.  iiv.  p.  437.    Lt  iw  ga4triqM  ehti  rhotanK  et  Ui  aninumx.    Puis,  18TB. 
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Sect.  5.    Physical  and  Chemical  Characters  of  the 
Gastric  Juice. 

Pure  gastric  juice,  .such  as  can  be  obtained  by  the  stimulatioii  of 
the  mucous  membraae  of  the  stomach  of  aa  animal  in  which  a  gastric 
GBtula  has  been  successfully  established,  is  a  thin,  usually  colourless, 
thoogh  sometimes,  as  in  the  dog,  yellowish  liquid,  possessed  of  a  very 
odd  reaction,  and  of  a  faintly  acid  mawkish  taste,  and  of  a  peculiar 
though  not  easily  defined  odour. 

It  has  a  specific  gravity,  which  varies  between  1001  and  1010, 
the  specific  gravity  varying  in  the  same  animal  with  varying  condi- 
tioDs  of  the  secretion. 

When  boiled,  the  gastric  juice  is  not  coa^lable,  but  ceases  to  be 
active.  When  cooled  to  0°  C.  the  gastric  juice  of  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals ceases  to  exert  its  peculiar  digestive  powers. 

The  gastric  juice  of  man  contains  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  solid 
matters,  of  which  about  two- thirds  are  oi^anic  and  one-third 
mineral. 

The  gastric  juice  may  be  kept  for  weeks  and  months  without  es- 
hibidng  any  signs  of  putridity,  and  retaining  its  proteolytic  activity. 
It  possesses  considerable  antiseptic  properties,  as  may  be  observed  by 
moistening  slightly  putrid  meat  with  the  juice.  This  property  la 
beUeved  to  be  due  to  the  free  acid  which  it  contains. 

tht    nanii  '^®  essential  physiological  attribute  of  the  gastric 

till  ocutita-  juice  is  the  power  of  breaking  down  and  dissolving  a 
■ti  of  Hw  large  part  of  the  6olid  proteid  aliments  and  converting 
lUMc  jnie*  them  mto  so-called  albumoses  and  peptones.  This  power 
*''^""**^  depends  upon  the  co-existence  in  the  juice  of  an  enzyme 
tmned  pepsin  and  an  acid  which  has  been  shewn  to  be  either  firee 
hydrochloric  acid  or  a  more  complex  conjugated  acid  formed  by  the 
nnioo  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  an  organic  body,  which,  however,  if 
it  exists,  is  readily  dissociated  with  the  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Neither  pepsin  nor  hydrochloric  acid  are  active  alone,  but  a  mixture 
of  the  two  Dodies,  in  the  presence  of  a  proper  quantity  of  water  and 
at  a  suitable  temperature,  acts  essentially  as  the  normal  gastric  juice. 
Vhilst  the  enzyme  pepsin  is  absolutely  indispensable,  the  acid  may 
be  rephiced  by  other  acids  and  yet  proper  digestion  will  take  place. 

Besides  the  proteolytic  ferment  pepsin,  the  gastric  juice  in  man 
and  certain  other  animals  contains  a  vvilk-curdlirtg  ferment,  which  we 
may  term  the  curdling  ferment  or  'rennin'  (Foster,  Lea),  and  to 
vhich  the  name  Chymosin  has  also  been  given  by  Deschamps'. 
Neither  pepsin  nor  the  rennet  ferment  have  yet  been  isoUted  as 
pare  chemical  bodies,  but  our  knowledge  of  their  properties  is  derived 
from  a  study  of  solutions  which  contain  them  in  a  state  of  greater 
or  less  purity. 

■  Hunnumlen,  Likrbueh  i.  pkyiioiog.  Chemit,  Wiesbaden  1891,  T.  163. 
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Besides  the  enzymes  we  have  mentioned,  and  more  or  less 
extmneouB  admixture  with  mucus,  some  fat,  and  organic  products  of 
digestion,  the  gastric  Juice  contains  alkaline  chlorides,  earthy  phos- 
phates, and  iron.  No  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
presence  or  nature  of  any  gases  which  it  may  bold  in  solution  or 
feeble  combination. 

TailOTii  n-  '^'*^  following  are  some  of  the  principal  characters 

Acuotu    «hi-    of  pure  gastric  juice  of  the  dog '. 

bitad   br   tba  It   is  not   coagulated   on   boiling,   which   however 

swrtrie  joiM.  destroys  its  proteolytic  properties.  The  acid  juice  is, 
according  to  some,  coagulated  by  ferrocyanidc  of  potassium,  though 
the  evidence  on  this  point  is  not  unanimous. 

Concentrated  mineral  acids  produce  no  turbidity,  or  precipitate. 

Alkaline  carbonates  throw  down  a  scanty  precipitate,  consisting 
mainly  of  earthy  salts,  carrying  down  with  tbem,  however,  a  portion 
of  the  organic  matter,  although  the  filtrate,  when  acidulated,  still 
retains  digestive  powers. 

Sodium  chlonde,  when  added  to  saturation,  precipitates  many  of 
the  albumoses  which  the  juice  contains,  together  with  a  large  part  of 
the  ferments. 

Mereuric  chloride  produces  a  precipitate,  which  contains  a  part^ 
hut  not  the  whole,  of  the  pepsin  present. 

Silver  nitrate  precipitates  the  chlorides  and  hydrochloric  acid 
present,  and  likewise  a  part  of  the  pepsin. 

Lead  salts,  as  lead  acetate,  form  precipitates  containing  a  great 
part  of  the  pepsin.  From  this  precipitate  much  of  the  pepsin  may 
be  separated  by  mere  washing  with  water. 

Alcohol  produces  a  white  precipitate,  which,  if  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  added  be  not  excessive,  slowly  dissolves  in  water,  yielding 
a  solution  which  when  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  digits 
actively.  When  a  large  excess  of  alcohol  is  however  added  to  the 
gastric  juice,  the  precipitate  is  said  by  Frerichs  to  lose  for  ever 
its  digestive  properties. 

RMiuta     or  Before   examining,  in  detail,  the   facts   which  are 

aiujyaM  «x-  known  concerning  the  ferments  and  the  acid  of  the 
biuunf  tiM  gastric  juice,  and  their  relation  to  the  process  of 
ceiieni  com-  digestion,  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  drawn  to  the 
J^^Tj^of*  following  often  quoted  analysis,  exhibiting  the  general 
composition  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  dog.  No  complete 
and  at  the  same  time  reliable  analysis  of  the  gastric  juice  of  man  is 
available*,  however  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  secretion 
in  man  is  sensibly  different  from  that  of  the  dog. 

■  Preriohf,  Article  'Verdauung'  in  Wagner's  Handiodrterbwh,  ToL  nt.  p.  786. 

'  There  is  a  oooBtantl;  qnoted  anaJyaiB  of  the  gastrio  joioe  of  a  woman,  made 
bj  C.  Schmidt,  which  the  author  caaaot  admit  as  satisfactory  inumnch  as  the  fr«e 
Mid  which  it  reveals  is  at  least  t«n  times  below  that  which  is  now  known  to  be  present 
in  healtliy  htunan  gutric  juice. 
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OOMPOBITIOK  OF  THE  OASTBIC  JUICE  OF  THE  DOG,  OBTAINED  WITH. 
OtTADMIXTUBE  WITH  SALIVA  (THE  UEAII  OF  TEN  ANALYSES  BI 


Water  in  1000  parts 

973062 

Organic  matters  (including  peptones, 

pepsin,  mucin) 

17127 

FreeHCl     .        . 

3O50 

NaCl 

2-507 

KCl 

1126 

NH.Cl 

0-*68 

CaCl, 

0-624 

Ca.  2(P0.) 

1-729 

Mg,2(P0.) 

0-226 

0-082 

Sect.  6.    Artificial  Gastric  Juice. 


It  has  been  stated  that  the  most  strikiog  property  of  the  gastric 
juice  is  its  power  of  diBSolving  and  digesting  solid  proteid  bodies, 
providiag  the  process  be  carried  on  at  a  favourable  temperature, 
that  is  bom  20  — 40°  C. ;  it  has  also  been  stated  that  this  property 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  an  enzyme  called  pep^n  and  a  free 
uid,  neither  of  these  being  capable  of  acting,  in  its  characteristic 
Quaner,  independently  of  the  other. 

Eberle  was  the  first  to  shew  that  the  solid  mucus  which  can  be 
scraped  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
asdergoes  solution  under  the  influence  of  dilute  acids.  And  he 
tiins  prepared  an  artificial  gastric  juice  which  possessed  the  power 
of  digesting  suitable  substances  at  a  proper  temperature'.  Eberle 
likewise  found  that  acid  in  which  mticoits  membrane  of  the  stomach 
bid  been  digested  possessed  powers  of  dissolving  proteids.  Eberle 
bovever  fell  into  the  great  error  of  supposing  that  mucus  was  the 
(ttential  proteolytic  ^ent,  and  actually  asserted  that  with  mucus 
taken  from  other  organs  than  the  stomach,  as  for  example  with  nasal 
mncufi,  digestive  liquids  could  be  prepared. 

The  observations  of  Eberle  were  first  repeated  by  Johannes 
Miiller,  shortly  afterwards  by  J.  Miiller  and  his  pupil  Schwann*,  and 
they  brought  to  the  work  a  perspicuity  and  a  scientific  acumen  which 

'  Eberle,  Fky*iologU  der  Verdammg  Tiach  Venueben.  WQizburg,  1834.  See  at 
pige  166  the  roUowiiig  puiage:  "MsgenBaft  von  Thieren  gevonnen,  benirkte  die 
Ct^nifiMUoQ  mehierer  Speieea  in  der  WKrme  anch  anBear  dem  Mageu,  and  naoh 
■Hinm  dgeueti  Tennohen  gelingt  endlieh  nooh  die  Cbjmifioatioa  iat  Nahmngsmittel 
'■nh  i»a  kfinatlieh  bereiteteu  Uaftenaaft  Id  der  Warme  TollaUuidig." 

'  J.  HoUbt  o.  Th.  Bdiwann,  'Tereaehe  iiber  die  kOnstUahe  Terdanong  dM  geron- 

—  ""'     ■         '    MttUei'aJrcMi.,  I8S«,p.  66. 
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were  singuiarly  absent  in  the  first  observer.  It  waa  Schwann'  who 
pointed  out  how  erroneous  was  the  view  of  Eberle  that  mucin  was 
the  principle  which  conferred  proteolytic  powers  upon  an  acid  infusion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  Uie  stomach,  by  shewing  that  the  active 
principle  held  in  solution  in  artificial  d^estive  juice  prepared  by 
the  action  of  a  dilute  acid  upon  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  bad 

EroperUes  which  are  different  from  those  of  mucin,  and  further  that 
7  acting  upon  mucus  obtained  from  other  organs  than  the  stomach, 
a  true  digestive  liquid  cannot  be  obtained. 

Ketiiodi   of  !■     The  stomach  of  a  pig  is  opened,  emptied  of 

pnputnc  u-  its  contents,  and  then  the  surface  cleaned  with  a 
tifldil  sutoio  ^gf  sponge  {'running  water'  will  dissolve  out  a  con- 
^  siderable  part  of  the  pepsin).     The  mucous  membrane 

is  removed  from  all  but  the  pylonc  end  of  the  organ.  It  is  then 
freed  from  a  portion  of  the  water  which  is  adhering  to  it  by 
pressure  between  dry  cloths,  and  minced.  The  finely  divided 
mucous  membrane  is  then  placed  in  two  or  three  litres  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  coutaining  from  six  to  ten  cc.  of  strong  HCl  per 
litre,  and  the  mixture  is  digested  in  the  incubator  at  a  temperature 
of  35"— 45°  C.  for  a  period  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  a  day.  If 
sufficient  fluid  be  present  and  the  mixture  now  and  then  shaken,  all 
ought  to  be  dissolved  in  a  few  hours,  leaving  but  a  small  quantity  of 
brownish  flakes  and  some  mucus  undissolved  The  liquid  is  filtered 
through  paper,  and  then  may  be-  kept  for  several  months,  without 
undergoing  decomposition,  and  retaining  active  proteolytic  pro- 
perUes. 

Artificial  gastric  juice  prepared  in  this  way  is  very  energetic  in 
its  action,  and  forty  or  fifty  cubic  centimetres  added  to  200  c.a  or 
300  cc.  of  O'l  per  cent.  HCl  solution,  will  be  usually  found  to  fuinish 
a  highly  active  digestive  fluid.  Such  a  juice  does  not,  however, 
contain  merely  acid  and  pepsin,  but  considerable  quantities  of  albu- 
moses  and  peptones. 

2.  The  following  method  was  recommended  long  ago  by  KUhne' 
for  obtaining  a  juice  possessed  of  considerable  activity  and  yet  contain- 
ing but  small  quantities  of  peptones.  Open  the  stomach  soon  after 
death,  empty  it,  and  wash  it  thoroughly  in  cold  water.  Then  scrape 
the  surface  with  a  blunt  instrument  so  as  to  remove  a  layer  of  mucus 
mixed  with  epithelium  cella.  The  matter  thus  removed  is  rubbed 
up  with  pure  quartz  sand,  or  glass-powder,  and  cold  water,  which 
dissolves  the  pepsin  which  the  mixture  containa  On  filtering,  an 
opalescent  liquid  is  obtained  which,  when  acidulated  so  as  to  contain 
O'l — 0'2  per  cent,  of  HCl,  possesses  powerful  digestive  activity. 

'  Sohv&nD,  'Debar  d&i  Wbmii  dM  T«id>iiiuigspTooesi.'  MQller'i  JrcMo,  1686, 
p.  90. 

'  Eahne,  Lthrbueh  d.  phyiiologUthen  Clumit.     Leipsig,  1S68,  p.  3S. 
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■S.  Of  all  methods  yet  suggested  for  the  preparation  of  an  active 
irtificul  gastric  juice,  tKe  following,  suggested  by  Kiihne  and  Chitten- 
den, furnishes  the  most  active  preparation,  and  also  one  in  which 
die  proportioD  of  extraneous  products  is  in  smallest  amount.  The 
mucous  membrane,  from  the  cardiac  region  of  several  pigs'  stomachs, 
St;  five  or  ax,  is  reduced  to  a  fine  state  of  division  and  is  then 
digttted  for  fourteen  days  at  40°  C.  with  from  two  to  three  litres  of 
(h5  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  in  presence  of  so  large  a  quantity  of 
pepsiii  and  acid,  all  but  traces  of  the  so-called  albumoses  have  been 
converted  into  peptones,  which  are  in  solution  together  with  pepsin, 
although  there  remain  uadissolved  a  small  proportion  of  foreign 
matters,  nucleins,  anti-albumid,  &;c. 

The  liquid  is  filtered  and  saturated  with  powdered  ammonium 
nlpbate.  This  salt  in  addition  to  its  power  of  precipitating  any 
slbumoaes  which  may  be  present,  throws  down  the  whole  of  the 
pepsin.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with 
tttonted  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate,  and  is  then  dissolved  in 
O^per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid. 

To  the  acid  solution  is  added  0'25  per  cent,  of  thymol,  and  it  is 
tfaeo  dialysed  in  running  water,  until  the  whole  of  the  ammonium 
sulphate  has  been  removed. 

On  opning  the  dialysing  tubes  a  precipitate  is  found,  which  is 
aolnble  m  02  per  cent.  HCl,  and  furnishes  a  very  active  gastric 
joice.  The  filtrate  also  when  acidulated  so  as  to  contain  0*2  per 
cent  of  HCl,  furnishes  an  intensely  active  gastric  juice'. 

4.  Take  a  glycerin  extract  of  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  mix  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  containing  0*2  per  cent.  HCl. 

5.  A  solution  of  pepsin  prepared  by  methods  afterwards  to  be 
described,  may  he  added  to  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  of  suitable 
Arength,  so  as  to  furnish  an  artificial  gastric  juice  of  great  purity. 

itaMM  itf  ^0  have  recommended  above  that  dilute  hydro- 

4**cUoila  chloric  acid  containing  O'l  or  02  per  cent,  of  HCl 
«4  tor  IT.  should  be  used,  for  it  resulted  from  the  observations  of 
j,^  imWo  Bj^cke  that,  cateris  paribus,  pepsin  acts  most  ener- 
getically on  many  proteids  if  present  in  a  fluid  con- 
taining approximately  this  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid;  the  most 
iTonrable  strength  for  the  solution  of  fibrin  being  0-086— 0-088  per 
wnt,  whilst  for  coagulated  white  of  eM[  it  is  as  high  as  0'12  or  0-16 
per  cent  It  would  appear  however  from  the  observations  of  Kiihne 
ud  Chittenden  that  tne  digestive  process  is,  in  some  cases  at  least, 

'  SSbut  Mkd  Chittanden,  'Debar  die  Peptone.'  Ztiuehriftflir  Biologii,  YoL  zin. 
P-  UL  And  in  Stndiea  bom  the  Labontoiy  of  Physioloeioal  dbemutr^  cj  T^e  Unl- 
fBEl;,  edited  fay  B.  H.  Chittenden,  Ph.D.,  Vol.  n.  {\6S!J)  p.  18  uid  Chittenden  and 
™tou,  'Egg^Albmnin  and  Albumoses.'  Stud,  from  Lttii,  of  Phyt.  Chan,  of  7ale 
Ota.foLa.p.  IBS. 
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muct  more  active  if  a  strooger  HCl,  even  up  to  0'5  per  cent,  be 
employed. 

HydrodiloTlo  Hydrochloric  acid  may  be  replaced  by  other  dilute 

uidnufiMra-  acids  m  the  preparation  of  artificial  gastnc  juice,  as  by 
piMedbrotiiar  oitric  acid,  tribasic  pbosphoiic  acid,  lactic  acid,  &c. 
utii.  In  ui.  jj  appears  that  sulphuric,  acetic,  oxalic  and  tartaric 
acids  act  more  feebly  . 

We  usually  determine  that  an  artificial  digestive 
juice  is  possessed  of  proteolytic  activity  by  placing  it 
tlni  or  tiw  JQ  dn  incubator,  or  in  other  ways  maintaining  it  at  a 
v^bJ^nl!?  temperature  (avourabletopepticproteolys)8(35'' — 50°C.), 
Mo  jniM.  ^°*^  ''^^°  adding  to  it  (a)  a  flocculus  of  well  washed 

fibrin,  preferably  of  fibrin  which  baa  been  previously 
swollen  by  digestion  in  cold  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  add  ('1  per 
cent.) :  (6)  thinly  cut  slices  of  coagulated  white  of  egg :  or  (c)  boiJed 
white  of  egg  finely  pounded  in  a  mortar  and  pressed  through  a  fine 
sieve :  and  observing  the  time  occupied  in  the  solution  of  the  proteids 
used.  A  full  descnption  of  the  methods  of  determining  the  relative 
amounts  of  pepsin  in  different  solutions  will  be  given  in  the  sequel. 

Chemical  AgetOs  which  infiuence  Peptic  Diffeetion*. 

All  chemical  agents  which  precipitate  pepsin  arrest  digestion  by 
it,  and  generally  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  exert  this  actiou, 
as  lead  acetate,  copper  sulphate,  mercuric  chloride  and  alum.  Neutral 
salts  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  as  sodium  chloride  and 
sulphate,  magnesium  sulphate,  and  potassium  iodide  hinder  peptic 
digestion.  Arsenious  acid  is  apparently  without  action.  Hydriodic 
and  bydrobromic  acids  binder  peptic  digestioa  Sulphurous  acid 
arrests  it.     Hydrocyanic  acid  has  but  very  slight  action. 

Whilst  tannic  acid  arrests  digestion,  some  of  the  organic  acids 
which  have  most  powerful  action  on  organized  ferments,  ninder  the 
action  of  the  peptic  enzyme  but  little.  Thus  in  small  quantities 
carbolic  acid  does  not  hinder  digestion ;  in  medical  practice  it  is 
indeed  found  that  carbolic  acid  often  not  only  checks  abnormal  pro- 
cesses of  fermentation  going  on  in  the  stomach,  but  that  wben 
administered  together  with  pepsin,  it  actually  seems  to  aid  this 
body. 

Salicylic  acid  in  large  doses  interferes  with  peptic  digestion, 
though  according  to  Kiihne  the  pepsin  is  not  destroyed  even  by 
digestion  for  several  days  with  laige  quantities  of  salicylic  acid. 
In  diminishing  the  rapidity  of  peptic  digestion  salicylic  acid  is,  how- 
ever, certainly  more  poweiful  than  carbolic  acid. 

■  See  many  kntboritlea  quoted  bj  Mftly  od  thia  snbjeot,  Hermum's  Handbuch,  Vol, 
T.  Part  ii.  (1881),  p.  73. 

*  The  author  haa  deriTed  hU  information  on  tbii  gnbjeet  from  Plot  Ualj'a  artiole 
in  Hermann's  HatuBiuch  der  Fkytiologit. 
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Sect.  7.    An  Account  of  the  Attempts  to  separate  Pepsin, 

AND  TO  ESTABUSH   ITS  CHARACTERS. 

Pepsin. 

Eberle  was  the  first,  as  we  have  seen,  to  shew  that  the  mucoua 
membrane  of  the  stomach  undergoes  solution  under  the  influeoce 
of  dilute  acids,  and  he  described  a  mode  of  obtaining  an  artificial 
gastric  juice  which  possessed  the  power  of  digesting  suitable  sub- 
stances at  a  proper  temperature.  His  experiments  were,  however, 
coacemed  rattier  with  the  behaviour  towards  chemical  reacents  of 
hia  artificial  gastric  juice  than  with  the  study  of  its  real  digestive 
ictirity,  the  nature  of  which  be  much  misunderstood.  Schwann,  we 
have  also  seen,  almost  immediately  afterwards  took  up  the  investi- 
^on  of  artificial  gastric  juice.  He  pointed  out  that  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  alone  was  capable  of  yielding  an  artificial 
gastric  juice ;  that  it  did  not,  as  Eberle  had  thought,  share  this  pro- 
per^ with  other  mucous  membranes,  and  he  set  about  trying  to 
isolate  the  principle  which  conferred  upon  dilute  acids  the  property 
of  dissolving  certain  of  the  food  constituents. 

lemmmi  1'he  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  digested 

tttmnUM  to  in  water,  and  the  aqueous  solution  was  treated  with 
^1^^  tt»  ferrocyanide  of  pot^ium,  so  as  to  precipitate  the 
Jj***"'*  *"''  proteids  present  in  the  solution.  The  fluid  was  filtered, 
and  the  filtrate  was  neutralized  with  potassium  car- 
bonate; it  was  then  precipitated  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate. The  precipitate  produced  by  this  body  was  suspended  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  decomposed  by  means  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  solution  filtered  from  sulphide  of  mercury  possessed 
ialenae  proteolytic  activity.  To  the  proximate  principle  present  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  which  he  in  some  degree 
bad  separated  by  bis  process,  Schwann  gave  the  name  of  Pepsin, 
without  however  laying  any  pretence  to  having  isolated  it. 

wtrnttant  By  a  modification  of  Schwann's  method,  Wasmanu' 

■Mkootf  pr*-    Boon  after  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  soluble  solid  pepsin, 
tuJsB  papain,     possessed  of  very  intense  activity. 

The  mucous  membrane  from  the  fundus  of  a  pig's  stomach,  was 
carefiilly  dissected  off  and  treated  with  water  at  30° — WC,  and 
after  some  hours  the  liquid  was  poured  ofiT,  the  mucous  membrane 
being  thereafter  treated  i^ain  and  again  with  cold  water.  The 
noited  watery  liquids  were  precipitated  with  lead  acetate  or  mercuric 

■  Wumwiii,  De  digettUmt  ntmnulta,  Dia.  Inaug.,  Beroliui,  1839.  The  author  has 
■ut  b«ai  able  to  bm  Qua  duaerWion.  The  aoooDOl  of  Wasmann's  pepuu  given  in  the 
tot  ii  taken  almost  verbatim  Irom  Maly,  'Chemie  der  Verdaaong,'  Hemuum's 
HaSbaek,  ToL  t.  Part  ii.  (1881),  p.  44 
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chloride,  the  precipitate  contaiuiag  lead  or  mercury  compouads  of 
proteida,  eotangliog  peptones,  was  collected,  suspended  in  water,  aod 
decomposed  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  from  the  filtrate 
after  concentration,  pepsin  (mixed  with  proteida)  was  precipitated  by 
means  of  alcohol 

The  precipitated  flocculi  when  dried  yielded  a  ydlow,  gum-like 
matter.  Acids  caused  a  turbidity  in  the  solution  of  this  pepsin, 
metallic  salts  produced  a  precipitate. 

According  to  Wasmann  the  proteolytic  action  of  his  pepsin  was 
so  great  that  one  part  in  60,000  of  water,  when  acidulated,  dissolved 
cowulated  albumin  in  from  stx  to  eight  hours. 

By  Wasmann's  method,  as  by  aU  other  methods  yet  suggested, 
it  is  impossible  to  prepare  pure  pepsin — though  unquestionably, 
assuming  his  assertions  to  be  correct,  bis  method  yielded  him  an 
extraordmarily  potent  product 

Brfloka'it  The  mucous  membrane   of  the   p^'s   stomach  is 

authod  of  iw-  separated  from  the  subjacent  muscular  coat,  and  after 
iftUnf  papain,  careful  washing  and  removal  of  the  adhering  water  by 
pressing  between  blotting-paper,  is  finely  divided,  preferably  io  a 
mincing  machine.  The  mass  is  then  digested  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  tribasic  phosphoric  acid,  at  a  temperature  of  35°  C,  until  nearly 
the  whole  is  dissolved.  The  solution  contains  all  the  pepsin  in 
solution,  together  with  large  quantities  of  parapeptonea  and  pep- 
tones. The  acid  fluid  is  almost  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  lime- 
water,  which  causes  a  precipitate  of  Ca,  (POJ^  This  precipitate 
carries  down  with  it  much  of  the  pepsin  previously  dissolved,  whilst 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  parapeptones  and  the  whole  of  the 
peptones  are  left  in  the  solution.  The  gelatinous  precipitate  is 
carefully  washed  with  water,  pressed,  suspended  in  water  and  HCl 
added  until  it  just  dissolves.  The  solution  is  then  poured  little  by 
little  to  the  bottom  of  a  tube  containing  a  saturated  solution  of 
cholesterin  made  by  dissolving  that  body  in  a  mixture  of  four  parts 
of  alcohol  and  one  part  of  eUier.  When  the  slightly  acid  aqueous 
solution  comes  in  contact  with  the  ethero-alcoholic  liquid  it  produces 
a  precipitate  of  cholesterin;  this  precipitate  is  repeatedly  shaken 
up  with  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  produced.  The  cholesterin  which 
has  carried  down  with  it  mechanically  a  part  at  least  of  the  pepsin 
originally  present,  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  is  washed  first  with 
water,  then  with  acetic  acid,  and  lastly  again  with  water,  until  the 
wash-waters  are  no  longer  acid  and  give  no  turbidity  when  treated 
with  silver  nitrate. 

The  moist  cholesterin  is  now  shaken  up  in  a  stoppered  bottle 
with  pure  ether.  The  liquid  in  the  bottle  then  separates  into  two 
layers,  the  upper  of  which  is  composed  of  an  ethereal  solution  of 
cholesterin,  the  lower  of  water  (which  had  adhered  to  the  cholesterin) 
holding  pepsin  in  solution.     The  ethereal  layer  is  separated  from  the 

>  BrUoke,  Vorltnaigen,  Vol.  ti.  p.  SOO. 
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latter,  which  is  shaken  again  and  again  with  ether,  until  all  traces  of 
cholesterin  are  removed.  The  aqueous  solution  is  then  found  to  be 
aUgbtly  turbid,  but  on  filtration  maj  be  obtained  perfectly  clear. 
The  filtered  liquid,  when  acidulated,  posseaeea  proteolytic  activity. 
When  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaDeously,  it  leaves  a  greyish, 
UDorphous,  non-hygroscopic,  nitrogenous  body,  soluble  with  some 
difficnity  in  water,  but  more  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  substance  obtained  by 
this  method  is  a  definite  chemical  individual.  It  has  been  alleged  in 
its  fiivour  that  it  yields  the  digestive  enzyme  pepsin  in  a  purer  con- 
dition  than  that  in  which  it  could  be  obtained  by  older  methods. 
The  process  of  preparation  is  however  tedious  in  the  extreme  and 
?eiT  costly,  and  it  Has  made  way  for  other  methods  which  furnish  us 
with  much  more  active  solutions  of  pepsin,  though  still  not  of  a  pepsin 
which  we  can  consider  to  represent  tne  pure  enzyme.  This  method 
has  Dot  in  the  hands  of  later  observers  given  satisfactory  results. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  Briicke's  pepsin  is  not  precipitable  by 
[datinum  tetrachloride,  by  mercuric  chloride,  by  lead  acetate,  neutral 
or  basic,  by  tannic  acid,  by  iodine,  or  by  concentrated  nitric  acid. 
The  solution  only  exhibits  in  a  &int  manner  the  xanthoproteic  re- 
tctioa  According  to  Briicke  it  is  precipitated  by  neutral  and  basic 
lead  acetate  and  made  cloudy  by  solution  of  platinum  t«tracbloride ; 
though  Erasilinikow,  in  Briicke's  laboratory,  by  dialyaing  the  solu- 
tion, got  rid  of  the  platinum  reaction,  but  not  of  the  lead  acetate 
reaction. 

T.  wtttiA'a  Pepsin,  as  was  discovered  by  v,  Wittich',  shares 

■Mhodfltpn-  the  property  possessed  by  the  majority  of  enzymes,  of 
'"*''  '.'^  being  soluble  in  glycerin.  In  order  to  prepare  a  gly- 
?V*  y**"*  cerin  extract  of  pepsin,  the  finely  divided  and  cleansed 
mucous  membrane  of  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  may 
be  placed  for  eight  or  ten  days  in  concentrated  glycerin.  On  subse- 
qnently  straining  and  filtering,  a  glycerin  solution  of  pepsin  of 
considerable  activity  is  obtained. 

A  better  way  of  proceeding  is  to  place  the  mucous  membrane 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  water,  and  then  to  dehydrate  the  finely' 
divided  mucous  membrane  by  placing  it  for  twenty-four  hours  in  an 
excess  of  SO  per  cent,  alcohol,  filtering,  driving  off  the  alcohol  which 
adheres  to  the  tissue  by  evaporation  in  air,  comminuting  the  dried 


residue  still  further,  and  then  adding  to  it  its  own  weight  of  glycerin. 
Alter   some    days   the   glycerin  is  strained  off  and  replaced  b 
fresh  quantity,  the  process  being  repeated  several  times. 


From  the  glycerin  extract  of  pepsin  the  impure  ferment  may  be 
obtained  in  a  solid  form  by  adding  a  large  excess  of  absolute  alcohol, 
which  precipitates  it.  This  impure  pepsin  may  be  fiirther  precipi- 
tated by  having   recourse   to   the   method   described   in   the  next 

•  V.  Wittich,  Pflflger's  Arehiv.  Vol.  n.  p.  198,  and  Vol.  ni.  p.  193. 
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paragraph.  It  may  be  noted  that  much  leas  pepsin  is  obtained  from 
a  mucous  membrane  which  has  been  treated  with  absolute  alcohol, 
than  from  one  which  has  been  simply  dried  or  taken  fresh. 

Ksthoda  of  Pepsin  in  solution  appears  to  be  absolutely  indif- 
puTUjrinx  p«p-  fusible  through  parchment-paper.  Qiven,  then,  an 
Eiit  tMMd  up-  acid  solution  such  as  artificial  gastric  juice,  which 
tadhuiu"  *''  contains  traces  of  albumoses,  small  quantities  of 
peptones  and  pepsin,  the  first-named  bodies  may  be 
got  rid  of  by  long-continued  dialysis  and  filtration,  a  dilute 
aqueous  solution  of  pepsin  ultimately  remaining  in  the  dialyser*. 
The  non-difiusibility  of  pepsin  from  a  solution  containing  it  into 
pure  water  was  first  pointed  out  by  v.  Wittich',  who  however  stated 
that  when  the  dialyser  was  surrounded  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
(of  O'S  per  cent.),  pepsin  did  diffuse.  Hammarsten'  afterwards  shewed 
that  the  latter  statement  was  incorrect,  and  established  the  fact 
of  the  absolute  indiffusibility  of  pepsin  into  either  neutral  or  acid 
solutions. 

In  order  to  prepare  a  solution  of  pepsin  by  the  aid  of  dialysis, 
we  may  proceed  in  various  ways,  as  (a)  an  artificial  gastric  Juice, 
made  in  the  way  previously  described,  is  subjected  to  dialysis  for  a 
period  of  several  days,  (b)  Having  followed  out  Briicke's  method 
for  the  preparation  of  pepsin  so  far  as  the  solution  of  the  pepsin- 
containing  precipitate  of  calcium  phosphate  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  this  solution,  having  been  neutralised,  may  he  subjected  to 
prolonged  dialysis  (Maly).  (c)  Having  precipitated  by  means  of 
alcohol  impure  pepsin  from  a  glycerin  extract  of  the  fundus,  the 
precipitate  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (containing  0*2  per 
cent  of  HCl),  and  the  solution  is  then  dialysed. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  best  to  place  the  dialyser  in  a  running 
stream  of  water,  the  actual  form  of  dialyser  being  that  suggested  by 
KUhne,  in  which  a  tube  of  parchment-paper  contains  the  solution 
to  be  subjected  to  the  process  of  diffusion.  As  these  tubes  are  now 
very  frequently  made  of  parchment-paper  which  is  not  perfect,  it  ia 
very  convenient  to  adopt  the  following  plan,  which  has  been  com- 
municated to  the  author  by  Mr  Benger,  of  Messrs  Mottershead  and 
Co.,  of  Manchester,  and  which  answers  admirably.  A  sheet  of  De 
la  Rue's  parchment-paper  is  soaked  in  water,  and  when  thoroughly 
pUable  is  drawn  together  so  as  to  form  a  bag  into  which  the  Uquid 
to  be  dialysed  is  poured.  The  bag  is  then  tied  up  tightly  and  sus- 
pended in  a  stream  of  running  water.  If  it  be  desired  to  remove 
the  last  traces  of  diffusible  suostances,  such  as  peptones,  from  the 
solution  of  pepsin,  the  process  of  dialysis  must  be  carried  on  for  a 

1  Di  Eraailnikow  in  1864  wm,  Moording  to  Hammftnten,  the  first  to  make  oae  of 
diaWtii  tor  the  preporatioa  of  pore  aolutiODii  of  pepBin. 

<  V.  Wiitioh,  'Du  Fepiin  and  seine  Wirirang  aaf  Bintfilnin.'  Pfltlget'B  Arehiv,  Yid. 
V.  p.  486. 

*  Hunmarsten,  •  Vebtn  die  IndiSDnbililiit  dea  Fepainl.'  Haly'e  Jahre$btricht,  Vol. 
m.  (1674),  p.  160. 
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period  of  from  eight  to  fourteen  days ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  putre- 
bcdve  chaoges  thymol  may  be  added  to  the  liquid  which  is  being 


Pio.  7.     ErBMK'a  akukoi 


dialysed  or  the  acid  which  has  diffused  away  must  from  time  to  time 
be  restored  (Hammarsten) '.  It  is  obviously  desirable  to  keep  the 
bag  or  tube  in  a  state  of  continuous  or  rythmically  interrupted  agita- 
tion by  the  aid  of  a  motor,  as  in  Lea's  apparatus  ngured  at  Page  4:6. 
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oommtMUi  Varioua  preparations  have  been  sold  in  commerce 

ptApanitlou  under  the  name  of  Pepsin.  Officinal  pepsin  baa  in 
of  p^Mln.  man;  cases  consisted  merely  of  the  dried  mucous  mem- 

brane of  the  stomach  of  the  pig  reduced  to  powder  and  mixed  with 
starch  or  milk-sugar.  Some  has  consisted  of  a  product  made 
essentially  by  Waamann's  method  (see  p.  85}  mijied  with  hurge 
quantities  of  starch  or  sugar.  One  of  the  most  active  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  commerce  is  made  by  a  method  devised  by  Schaner,  and 
which  rests  upon  the  following  focts.  If  to  artificial  gastric  juice 
sodium  chloride  be  added  in  large  quantities,  the  albumoses  which 
are  held  in  solution  are  precipitated  and  rise  to  the  sur&ce  as  a 
scum,  which  may  be  ladled  off ;  this  scum  is  however  rich  in  pepsin, 
which  is  mechanically  retained  by  the  albumoses  as  it  is  by  the 
calcium  phosphate  precipitate  in  Briicke's  process  of  pepsin  prepa- 
ration. The  scum  is  collected  and  preserved,  and  is  either  dned 
and  afterwards  powdered,  or  it  is  mixed,  whilst  yet  moist,  with  sugar 
of  milk.    Id  both  these  forms  it  has  been  sold  in  commova 

Various  very  active  preparations  of  pepsin  have  of  late  made 
their  way  in  commerce,  as  for  instance,  Jensen's  '  Crystal  Pepsin,' 
Liebreich'a  '  Pepsin  Essenz,'  Beuger's  '  Liquor  Pepticus,'  and  Bul- 
lock's 'Acid  Glycerin  of  Pepsin,'  which  last  b  a  glycerin  extract 
of  extraordinary  and  remarkably  uniform  strength,  and  possessing 
scarcely  any  other  taste  than  that  of  glycerin. 

Having  described  the  various  modes  of  obtaining  pepsin  and  its 
preparations,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the  acid  or  acids 
of  the  gastric  juice,  before  undertaking  the  study  of  gastric  d^s- 
tion,  from  which  alone  we  can  derive  any  satisfactory  information  as 
to  the  properties  of  pepsin. 


Sect.  8.    The  Acid  (ob  Acids)  of  the  Gastbic  Juice. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  historical  account  of  the  earlier  re- 
searches on  digestion  that  many  of  the  older  writers  supposed  gastric 
digestion  to  be  due  to  the  secretion  of  an  acid  corrosive  fluid. 

The  fact  that  the  gastric  juice  was  esseniially  an  acid  fluid  was 
not  admitted  until  nearly  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century 
had  passed.  It  is  true  that  some  observers,  as  Carminati,  Brugna- 
telli,  Viridet,  Werner',  Mont^gre*,  had  experimentally  determined 
that  in  particular  cases  the  gastric  juice  had  an  acid  reaction,  but 
their  observations  were  not  supported  by  those  made  by  Spallanzani 
and  others'.  Moreover  certain  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  favour  of 
the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  was  not  sufficient,  as  we  now  know, 
to  prove  the  fact ;  as  for  instance  that  milk  is  curdled  by  the  secre- 
tion of  the  stomach,  a  phenomenon  now  known  to  be  independent 
of  an  acid  reaction. 

I  Oumiiuti,  BrognftteUi,  Tiridet,  Werner,  qnoted  b;  Tiedenunn  and  Gmelin  in 
Die  Verdammg  naeh  Vertuehat,  Vol,  i.  p.  147. 

■  MonUgre,  Sur  Id  DigtilUm  dt  VHomnu.    Paria,  1804. 

t  B«e  Uagendie,  PrltU  iUmtBtaire  dt  Fhyiiologie,  T.  n.  p.  11. 
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Pnnn  du-  In  1824  Dr  Prout'  published  his  investigations  on 
cwT  of  the  nature  of  the  acid  of  the  ;^astric  juice,  which  were 

^J"^"""^  conducted  upon  the  watery  solution  of  the  acid  con- 
nililiijiilii  tents  of  the  stomachs  of  animals  killed  during  diges- 
tion, and  upon  acid  vomited  matters  of  man.  Dr  Prout 
did  not  merely  determine  the  acidity  of  these  liquids  by  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  alhali  required  to  neutralize  them,  but  he  shewed  that 
besides  containing  considerable  quantities  of  chlorides,  the  acid  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  contained  hydrochloric  acid  which  could  be  sepa- 
rated by  distillation. 

These  observations  were  confirmed  by  Children'  and  by  Bra- 
connot*.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin*,  though  admitting  that  they  had 
in  certain  cases  discovered  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  were  of  the  opinion  that  Prout  had  been  in  error  in  con- 
sidering it  as  the  only  acid  present,  as  they  had  found  both  acetic 
acid  and  butyric  acid. 

Beaumont's  observations  on  St  Martin  conclusively  reconciled 
the  discrepant  statements  of  previous  observers  by  shewing  that 
whilst  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  may  have  a  neutral  or  alkaline 
reaction  during  fasting,  the  gastric  juice  has  invariably  an  acid  taste 
and  acid  reaction.  An  examination  of  the  gastric  juice  made  by 
Fndessois  Dunglison  and  Emmett*  in  1893,  confirmed  Prout's  state- 
ment that,  on  distillation,  gastric  juice  evolves  hydrochloric  acid. 

Prout  had  searched  for  lactic  acid  in  the  gastric 
juice,  but  had  failed  to  find  it  Lehmann,  however, 
laotio  add  ts  arrived  at  a  different  result*,  and  he  concluded  that  lactic 
^»  guMo  g^y  jg  really  the  normal  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  and 
that  the  hydrochloric  acid  found  by  Prout  and  others  in 
distilling  the  gastric  juice  was  produced  during  the  process  of  distilla- 
tion by  the  action  of  free  lactic  acid  upon  the  chlorides  of  the  juice. 
This  view  Lehmann  subsequently  modified,  admitting  the  presence  in 
the  gastric  juice  both  of  "  &ee  lactic  acid  and  lactates,  in  addition  to 
free  hydrochloric  acidV 

Uany  observers,  as  Bernard  and  Barreswill*,  Felouse*  and  Dundas 

^  Prout,  Philoi^hital  Trmuaeticm,  ieS4,  Part  i.  p.  45. 
'  Children,  Attnalt  of  PhiUtophy,  for  July,  1B34. 

*  Bnconoot,  AtuiaUi  At  Chimie,  VoL  ui.  p.  MS. 

*  Tiedemuin  n.  Omelin,  pp.  cil..  Vol.  i.  p.  ISl.  These  aathoTS  diMoTered  the 
w  iwriiirci  of  hjrdrochlorio  eoid  in  the  gastrio  joioe  indepeudeDtl j  ol  Front,  ai  thej  inbttn 
&e  rekdo  in  the  Preface  to  their  great  work: — ^' Front  gebiihret  die  Ehre  der  ereten 
Entdeeknug.  Aber  wir  haben  aie  ebenfalla  unabhangig  tod  ihm,  im  Februar  1624, 
b«i  der  Distillation  veisohiedener  MagenflUBeigkeiten  entdeckt,  nnd  erst  einen  Monat 
iwdhher  kam  ons  seine  Abhandlnng  iiber  dieseu  Gegenstaud  zn  Gesicht,'  (ToL  i. 
Fnboe,  p.  13). 

>  PnMesoor  DnngUaon'a  report  is  pnbliahed  in  Bekomont'i  work,  page  69. 
■  TtWup".  Berieht  d.  OatUtchaft  dtr  Wineiuchafien  an  Leipzig,  ToL  l  ISIT, 
p.  100. 

'  Ldunann,  Phytiologital  CktmiMry.     Cavendish  Society,  1851,  Tol.  i.  p.  93. 

*  Claude  Semard,  Lejoru  de  PhytiologU  txpirimtntaU  ajtptiquie  it  In  Mtdicint, 
VoL  n.  (1866). 

*  Pelinis^  Cowpttt  Renduf,  VoL  iii.  p.  1327. 
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ThomsoB*,  came  to  the  same  conclusion  aa  Lehmann,  and  opinions 
were  much  divided  as  to  the  causes  of  the  acidity  of  the  gastnc  juice 
until  the  researches  of  C.  Schmidt  about  to  be  referred  to. 


As  a  result  of  eighteen  concordant  Analyses  of  the 
gastric  juice  of  carnivorous  animals.  Bidder  and  Schmidt 
anuounced  in  1852  that  the  gastric  juice  of  animalB  which  have  pre- 
viously fasted  for  a  period  of  18 — 20  houra  contains  only  free  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  no  trace  of  lactic  acid  or  of  any  other  organic  acid. 
The  gastric  juice  of  herbivorous  animals  was  however  found  to  contain 
small  but  variable  quantities  of  lactic  acid,  doubtless  derived  from 
the  starchy  constituents. 

The  method  followed  by  0.  Schmidt  consisted  in  precipitating  a 
weighted  quantity  (100  grammes)  of  gastric  juice,  which  bad  been 
strongly  acidified  by  nitric  acid,  with  silver  nitrate.  The  silver 
chloride  thus  precipitated  was  after  suitable  treatment  weighed,  and 
furnished  the  total  amount  of  chlorine  present  either  as  hydrochloric 
acid  or  in  combination  with  bases.  The  filtrate  was  then  freed  from 
silver  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to 
dryness,  ignited,  and  the  total  amount  of  bases  present  determined. 

It  was  found  that  in  every  cose  the  amount  of  CI  present  waa 
larger  than  could  have  been  the  case  had  the  whole  of  the  bases  been 
present  as  chlorides.  Further,  the  amount  of  free  acid  present  was 
determined  by  neutralizing  with  weighed  quantities  of  solutions  of 
caustic  potash,  as  well  as  of  lime  and  baryta  water,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  amount  of  base  required  for  neutralization  corresponded  to 
the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  determined  by  the  first  method 
of  research,  whilst  had  lactic  acid  been  present,  a  larger  quantity 
of  alkali  would  have  been  needed  for  neutralization*. 

Since  these  investigations  of  0.  Schmidt  it  has  been  admitted  that 
the  cause  of  the  acidity  of  the  normal  gastric  juice  is  hydrochloric 
acid,  though,  as  will  be  shewn  in  the  sequel,  Richet  has  of  late 
advanced  the  view  that  the  acid  is  conjugated  with  an  organic 
body,  presumably  leucin. 


Certain  Colour  Reactions  depending  upon  the  wUure  of  the 

Add  of  the  Gastric  Juice. 

Various  colour  reactions  have  been  discovered  of  late  years,  which 
enable  us  to  discriminate  between  dilute  solutions  of  mineral  and  of 
organic  acids;  these  have  been  applied  to  the  investigation  of  the 
gastric  juice  with  the  result  of  confirming  the  observations  of  Front 
and  of  C.  Schmidt,  and  of  proving  that  the  healthy  gastric  juice  con- 
tains a  free  mineral  acid  and  therefore  hydrochlonc  acid. 
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B'^kutMu'i  When  starch  mucilage  is  mixed  with  potassium 

"•**""'■  iodate  and  iodide,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  is  blued 

by  a  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  not  by  a  dilute  solution 
of  lactic  or  acetic  acid.  The  rei^ent  employed  by  Babuteau  was  made 
by  adding  to  50  c.c.  of  sttuvh  mucilage  X  grm.  of  potassium  iodate  and 
0*5  gnn.  of  potassium  iodide.  Rabuteau  found  that  the  gastric  juice 
invariably  caused  a  blueing  of  the  solution,  and  this  could  not  have 
been  the  case  had  the  gastric  juice  owed  its  acidity  to  an  otganic 
add. 

■•oab'B  J.  Beocb'  observed  that  a  mixture  of  citrate  of  iron 

wactuw.  and  quinine  and  of  potassium  sulphocyanidewas  coloured 

red  by  gastric  juice,  just  as  it  is  by  a  dilute  scKutiun  of  mineral  acids, 
whilst  a  dilute  solution  of  organic  acids  does  not  lead  to  the  formation 
of  the  red  colour.  The  reagent  has  been  modified  by  Szab6'  and 
employed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  of  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  mineral  acid  being  found. 

Equal  volumes  of  half  per  cent,  solutions  of  ammonium  sulpho- 
cyaoide  and  of  potassio-sodic  tartrate  are  mixed.  One  cubic  centi- 
metre of  the  pale  yellow  solution  is  coloured  of  a  brownish-red  colour 
by  the  addition  of  0*5 — I'O  ac.  of  a  dilute  hydrochloric  add  containing 
I  part  of  HCl  in  1000  parts,  whilst  a  solution  of  lactic  or  of  acetic 
acids  produce  no  reaction  unless  the  acid  amount  to  15  or  20 
per  cent. 

With  this  recent  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  gastric  juice  of 
healthy  aoimals  contains  a  mineral  acid. 

■btkvi-  A.  solution  of  methyl-anilin  violet  is  first  of  all  ren- 

dered blue,  then  green,  and  ultimately  decolourized  by 
dilute  solutions  of  mineral  acids,  whilst  dilute  organic 
acids  do  not  affect  the  violet  colour.  The  reaction  was  first  observed 
by  Witz,  then  applied  by  Hilger  to  the  detection  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
vmegar.  Maly  subsequently  employed  it  in  researches  connected 
with  physiological  chemistry. 

It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  observations  of  Ewald'  and  of 
Uffelmann''  that  this  reagent  does  not  give  perfectly  reliable  results 

<  Babntean,  QoMelte  MfditaU  dt  Pari;  1874,  p.  114.  Thia  aathor  nbteqnentlj 
eonfimud  iha  praaenoe  of  HCl  in  the  gaatrio  joke  by  a  brilliant  experiment.  He  found 
that  when  qninine  is  added  to  tbe  gastric  jnioe,  it  vi  diseolTed  in  oonaiderable  amonct, 
sod  be  tnooeeded  in  separating  in  a  perbctl;  pnre  and  orfBtallized  oonditian  hfdra- 
Atlanta  and  not  lactate  of  qninine.     Cotapta  Sendia,  lixi.  (1876),  p.  ei. 

>  Beoofa,  'TbeAcddity  of  the  Qaatric  Juioe.'  Jovmai  of  Anal,  and  Fhyi.,'Vo\.  iir. 
tlS74),  p.  374. 

■  SsaliA,  'Znr  Eenntuiis  dei  Iieien  Sanre  des  mansohlioben  MagBnaafteE.'  Zeit- 
teknftf.  p*y».  Cft*™.,  Vol.  i.  (1877).  p.  163. 

*  Haly,  '  Untenaahnngen  iiber  die  Uittel  aor  SaorebildaDg  im  OrganiamtM,'  Ao. 
ZeiiMekriflJ.  phyt.  Chemie,  ToL  i.  p.  174.  (See  '  QnalilatiTer  KaobveiB  teiei  Balz- 
aanre,'  ko.,  p.  189.) 

*  C.  A.  Ewald,  'Ueber  das  angebliohe  Feblen  der  &eien  Salzaanre  im  Mageiuafte.' 
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when  employed  ia  the  tuvestigi^atioa  of  gastric  juice  as  ordinarily 
obtained  on  account  of  the  presence  of  proteids  in  it.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  00  tropaeolin,  which  has  been  employed  in  the 
investigation  of  gastric  juice,  but  which  is  not  to  be  relieKl  upon  in  the 
presence  of  the  organic  matters  which  it  contains. 

oo  TrovM-  A.  solution  of  this  body  (the  potassium  salt  of 

Uu  naeUmi.  phenyl  amido-azobenzene-sulphonic  acid)  is  made  in 
alcohol  A.  few  drops  of  the  yellowish  solution  are  added  to  the 
liquid  to  be  tested.  If  a  mineral  acid  be  present,  a  fine  pinkish  red 
colour  is  developed,  but  if  a  dilute  organic  acid,  no  change  occurs  or 
the  solution  merely  becomes  of  a  more  reddish  yellow  tint  without 
shewing  any  of  the  pink  of  the  HOI  reaction. 

This  reagent  may  be  employed  in  a  different  manner.  Drops  of 
a  saturated  solution  are  allowed  to  evaporate  on  a  porceliun  slab  at 
40°  0.,  and,  whilst  at  this  temperature,  a  drop  of  the  liquor  to  be 
tested  is  added,  when  on  evaporation  a  violet  stain  is  left  if  HCl  be 

S resent.     '006   per   cent   of   pure   hydrochloric  acid  can   thus   be 
etected. 

~—^.^^jt  This  colouring  matter,  which  is  soluble  in  water, 

furnishes  an  exceedingly  delicate  test  for  free  acids,  and 
for  their  detection  it  may  be  employed  in  aqueous  solution  or  by 
saturating  filter  paper  in  it  and  then  drying  it. 

Free  hydrochloric  acid  even  in  very  dilute  solutions,  changes  the 
red  to  an  intense  blue  colour,  whilst  organic  acids  cause  it  to  assume 
a  violet  tint 

This  reaction  appears  to  the  author  one  of  the  most  sensitive  and 
most  useful  which  nave  been  suggested  for  the  detection  and  dis- 
crimination of  the  acids  of  the  gastric  juice. 

Bmaiaid'  Papers  stained  with  this  colouring  matter  are  not 

*"*•"■  affected  by  solutions  of  organic  acids,  however  concen- 

trated, whereas  dilute  solutions  of  hydrochloric  acid  change  the 
bluish-green  tint  to  a  grass-green  colour. 

phian-  "  The  recent  recommended  by  Qtinzburz  contuns 

tI^^b.  ""^  ^  grins,  of  phloro-glucin  and  1  gramme  of  vanillin 
dissolved  in  100  cc.  of  alcohol.  When  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added  to  this  solution,  it  deposits  beautiful  red  crystals.  For 
the  detection  of  the  acid  in  gastric  juice  it  is  employed  thus : — To 
the  fluid  to  be  tested  for  acid  an  equal  quantity  of  the  rei^ent  is 
added,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  in  the  water  bath.  The  presence 
of  hydrochloric  acid  is  shewn  by  a  delicate  rose-red  tint  on  the 
surface  of  the  porcelun  dish.  In  this  way  so  little  as  006  per  cent, 
of  the  acid  is  discernible,  and  the  reaction  is  not  impeded  by  organic 
acid,  albumin  or  pepton'." 


"^ 
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_  »"■»-  A  Btill  more  seasitive  colour  test  is  BEud  to  be  fur- 

'"*'~^  nished  by  beozo-purpuria,  altKough  the  author  canoot 

speak  of  it  ^m  hin  owd  expeneoce.    The  following  account  is  taken 
from  V.  Jakach. 

"  Five  milligrammes  will  serve  to  shew  0'39  milligrammes  of  acid 
dissolved  in  6  cc.  of  water  (Hellstrom),  causing  the  dark-red  colour  of 
the  solution  to  give  place  to  a  lig-ht  violet.  A  similar  change  is 
effected  with  acetic,  formic,  and  lactic  acids  ;  but  the  colour  obtained 
with  organic  acids  is  rather  a  brownish-violet,  and  requires  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  latter  for  its  production  ;  in  the  case  of  acetic  acid, 
not  less  than  0"84  milligramme.  Test  papers  may  be  prepared  by 
soaking  stripe  of  filter  paper  in  a  saturated  watery  solution  of  benzo- 
parpunn,  and  subsequently  allowing  them  to  dry.  If  one  of  these  be 
placed  in  ^tric  juice,  it  will  immediately  stain  a  dark  blue,  provided 
Dyd]\>chloric  acid  be  present  in  a  proportion  not  less  than  0*4  grm.  to 
100  cc.  A  brownish 'black  tint  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  organic 
(lactic  or  butyric)  acids ;  or  from  a  mixture  of  these  with  hydrochloric 
add.  The  ambiguity  in  this  case  may  be  dispelled  by  placing  the 
paper  so  stained  in  a  test  tube  and  shying  it  up  with  eulpnuric  ether, 
when  so  much  of  the  colour  as  is  due  to  toe  presence  of  organic  acid 
will  speedily  disappear,  leaving  a  lighter  stain,  or  restoring  the  paper 
to  its  orij^inal  tint.  If  hydrochloric  acid  alone  be  present  no  change 
will  be  effected  in  this  way,  and  even  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four 
boars  the  blue  stain  will  be  only  slightly  displaced*. 

It  tKe  Acid  of  the  Gastric  Jmee  Jree  HydrtxMffric  Add  t 

The  observations  of  Carl  Schmidt  proved  that  the  gastric  juice 
contains  a  chlorine-containing  acid  uncombined  with  bases,  and 
taken  in  connection  with  the  &cts,  firstly  that  the  gastric  juice 
yields  free  hydrochloric  acid  on  evaporation,  secondly,  that  the 
gastric  juice  yields  the  same  reactions  with  certain  reagents  (methyl- 
violet,  Beoch's  reagent,  00  tropaeolin)  as  a  dilute  solution  of  a  mineral 
acid,  it  would  appear  in  the  hignest  degree  probable  that  the  chlorine- 
containing  acid  IS  in  reality  hydrochloric  acid. 

It  has  however  been  maintained  that  in  some  particulars  the 
pastric  jnice  does  not  behave  exactly  like  a  dilute  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  of  the  same  degree  of  acidity.  Some  of  the  sup- 
posed points  of  difference  depend  however  upon  errors  of  observa- 
tion, and  others  are  explained  by  the  modifying  influence  exercised 
npon  the  hydrochloric  add  by  the  organic  matters  of  the  gastric 
jnice. 

It  was  asserted  by  Blondlot  that  gastric  juice  does  not  decompose 
caldnm  carbonate,  and  the  suppcmed  fact  was  used  as  an  argument 
in  support  of  Blondlot's  theory  that  the  acidity  of  the  gastnc  juice 

1  V.  J&kaeli,  Op.  eit.,  p.  99. 
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was  due  to  acid  sodium  phosphate.     "  Dumas,  Melseus  and  Bernard 
have  found  that  not  only  the  carbonate,  but  also  basic  calcium  phos- 

Ehate  iB  soluble  in  gastric  juice,  as  also  are  even  lead,  zinc  and  iron, 
ydrogen  being  Biraultanebusly  developed'." 

Bernard  and  Barreswill*  also  maintained  that  the  iDsolubility 
of  calcium  oxalate  in  the  gastric  juice  proved  that  it  did  not  owe 
its  acidity  to  hydrochloric  acid,  inasmuch  as  a  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  contuning  one  part  of  the  acid  per  mille  dissolves  the  salt. 
It  has  been  shewn,  however,  that  the  oi^nic  matters  of  the  gastric 
juice  must  be  the  hindering  cause,  as  when  gastric  juice  is  neutralized, 
and  then  its  natural  acidity  restored  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  solution  is  incapable  of  dissolviug  C,0,Ca.* 

Laborde*  thought  he  had  discovered  an  important  point  of  differ- 
ence between  gastric  juice  and  a  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  of  corresponding  acidity,  by  shewing,  first,  that  such  a  dilute 
solution  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  when  treated  with  a  solution  of  cane- 
sugar,  possesses  a  more  powerful  inverting  action  than  the  gastric 
juice ;  the  inverting  Dower  of  the  latter  corresponding  to  that  of  a 
solution  of  lactic  acia ;  secondly,  that  when  starch  is  heated  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  (containing  only  0*25  of  HCl 
per  mille)  at  155°  for  two  hours,  it  is  entirely  converted  into  dextrin 
and  grape'sugar,  whilst  with  gastric  juice  under  the  same  circum- 
stances the  conversion  of  starch  is  much  less  complete. 

Szab6'  has  subjected  Laborde's  facts  te  a  searching  investigation, 
with  the  result  of  shewing  that  peptones  interfere  with  the  action 
exerted  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  upon  starch ;  in  spite  of  this 
interference,  gastric  juice  has  an  action  which  is  much  more  intense 
than  that  of  dilute  lactic  acid,  and  which  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  exerted  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 


The  Researches  of  Rtcket. 

An  important  series  of  researches  has  been  performed  by  Richet 
of  late,  which  in  the  main  confirm  the  researches  of  Schmidt,  though 
they  have  led  the  author  to  an  hypothesis  which  is  yet  un- 
proved. 

Kichet,  following  in  essential  particulars  Schmidt's  method  of 
analysis,  came  to  the  conclusion  in  the  first  place  that  the  gastric 
juice  contains  a  free  chlorine-containing  acid. 

>  Lehmum,  Phyiiologieal  Cbimutry.  CsTandish  Sodel;,  editiou  IB68,  Vol.  n. 
p.  44. 

'  Bernard  and  BatreswiU,  Claude  B«nuu^,  Lefoiu  de  Fkyt.  Exp&r.  «fpliq«4e  It  fa 
mdednt,  1866,  Vol.  ii. 

>  EUhne.  Lehrbueh  d.  phytiol.  Chfmie,  p.  SI. 

*  Lriwrde,  'Nonvellea  i^oheraheB  ear  I'acide  libie  dn  tno  gastriqne.'  Qautte 
mldieaU  de  Paru,  1374,  No.  83—84. 

*  Szaba,  '  Beitrige  zai  Eenntniai  dei  freieu  Store  des  memtohliehen  Magenaaftes.' 
Zeiuch.f.phj/t.  Chemit,  Vol.  i.,  p.  140. 
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By  adopting  a  new  method,  to  be  immediately  referred  to,  he 
proved  also  more  satisfactorily  than  bad  ever  been  done  before, 
that  fresh  gastric  juice  owes  its  acidity  to  a  single  acid,  though 
after  the  gastric  juice  has  been  kepi  for  some  Ume  it  undergoes 
decompositions  which  lead  to  the  appearance  of  more  than  one  acid. 
Richet  has  however  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chlorine- 
containing  acid  of  the  gastric  Juice  is  not  free  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
an  acid  conjugated  with  leucine. 

fOuSoVt  In  endeavouring  to  decide  the  question  whether 

tnuw  uu    '^^  gastric  juice  contains  a  mixture  of  acids  or  one 
■Btmtf  add*    ^^  0^7.  Richet'  made  use  of  a  method  devised  by 
ta  KHittum  Dy    Berthelot,  which   will   doubtless  be  of  much   use   in 
tkrtr     'eo«dU    future  researches  in  physiological  chemistry. 
dMAof  diiferi-  fijg  method  rests  upon  the   following  principles : 

When  a  watery  solution  of  an  acid  is  shaken  up  with 
an  equal  volume  of  pure  ether,  the  latter  fluid  takes  up  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  acid,  which  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  acid 
and  with  the  temperature.  The  ratio  of  the  amount  of  acid  con- 
tained in  the  ether  to  that  remaitilog  in  the  water  is  therefore  con- 
stant for  each  acid  at  a  given  temperature ;  by  dividing  the  number 
expressing  the  acidity  of  the  water  (uxpreBSed  for  instance  in  terms 
of  a  standard  alkaline  solution  used)  by  the  number  expressing  the 
addity  of  the  ether,  we  obtain  as  a  quotient  the  "  coe^kient  de 
partoffe  "  of  Berthelot,  which  we  may  term  the  "  coefficient  of  repar- 
tition "  or,  perhaps  better, '  coefficient  of  distribution.  In  the  case  of 
mineral  acids,  the  amounts  dissolved  by  the  ether  are  very  small,  and 
^e  coefficients  are  represented  by  high  numbers;  in  the  case  of  the 
organic  acids,  the  amount  soluble  in  ether  is  large,  and  the  coefficients 
are  stnaU  numbers. 

The  following  are  the  "  coefficients  of  repartition  "  of  some  oigauic 
adds: 

Lactic    acid 0=  88— 11-0 

Sucdnic    „  C=  6*0 

Benzoic     „  C=  9-5 

Acetic        „  C=    1'4 

Tartaric     „  C  =  9C-0 

When  two  or  more  acids  are,  however,  present  in  a  watery  solu- 
tkm,  the  determinataon  of  the  coefficient  of  each  is  also  a  possible, 
though  necessarily  a  more  complex,  operation. 

:^  employing  this  method,  Richet  found  that  perfectly  fresh 
gastric  juice  contains  essentially  one  acid  with  a  very  nigh  coefficient 
of  distribution — ao  acid,  that  is,  which,  as  the  mineral  adds,  is 
ahnoet  insoluble  in  ether. 

)  Cb.  tOidu^  Le  Sue  QMlripitehetehfmmtettlaAmmauXjiapivprieUtChimiqius 
a  Phfiiotafituet.    Paiia,  1878. 
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How  valuable  the  method  is  in  establishing  that  lactic  acid 
could  not  be  the  cause  of  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  is  shewo 
by  the  following  experiment: 

Pure  gastric  jnice  wu  shaken  with  ether  and  the  acidity  of  the  add 
and  ether  afterwards  determined.  The  ooefScient  of  repartition  was  fonnd 
to  be  137-1,  Le.  the  amonnt  of  acid  held  iti  solution  by  the  water  was 
137'1  times  greater  than  that  held  in  solntion  by  an  equal  volume  of 
ether.  A  certain  quantity  of  the  same  gastric  juice  was  now  treated  wiUi 
solution  of  barium  lactate.  By  the  action  of  the  HCl  of  the  juice  upon 
this  salt  there  would  obviously  be  set  free  an  equivaleut  quantity  of  lactic 
acid,  which  should  now  be  tke  free  acid  of  the  juice.  The  coefficient  of 
repartition  was  now  determined  and  found  to  be  9*9,  Le.  that  of  lactio 
acid. 

When  the  gastric  juice  is  kept,  however,  as  well  as  during  the 
process  of  digestion,  there  are  formed  other  acids,  such  as  lactic, 
butyric,  and  acetic,  the  occurrence  of  which  will  be  again  referred 
to,  in  discussing  the  changes  which  go  on  in  the  stomach  during 
digestion. 

Although  Bichet  concludes  from  his  researches  that  the  gastric 
juice,  when  fresh,  contains  but  one  acid,  and  that  a  chlorine-containing 
mineral  acid,  he  is  led  by  an  experiment  now  to  be  referred  to, 
to  the  opinion  that  this  is  not  &ee  hydrochloric  acid. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  so  slightly  soluble  in  ether  that  it  does  not 
possess  an  appreciable  coefficient  of  repartition.  If  however,  as 
M.  Bertbelot  snewed,  au  alkaline  acetate  is  added  to  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  acetic  acid  is  set  free  and  a  chloride  formed ;  if  then  we 
shake  the  mixture  with  ether  we  obtain  a  number  which  is  essen- 
tially the  coefficient  of  repartition  of  acetic  acid.  On  tiying  this 
experiment  with  gastric  juice,  Richet  did  not  however  obtain  a 
coefficient  low  enough  for  acetic  acid ;  it  was  from  5  to  5'8  instead 
of  1*7.  This  fact  Richet  expluns  by  saying  that  the  quantity  of 
acetic  acid  set  free  by  the  gastric  juice  was  to  that  which  hy- 
drochloric acid  would  have  set  free  as  0'4  to  1,  and  from  this  he 
concludes  that  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  cannot  be  Iree  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Bichet  further  has  found  that  by  digesting  at  45°  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fourth  stomach  of  a 
calf,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  behaves  in  respect  to  acetate  of  soda 
exactly  like  gastric  juice.  Upon  grounds  which  appear  to  the  author 
very  slender,  and  the  chief  of  which  is  that  he  has,  as  Kiibne  has  done 
long  ^o,  succeeded  in  separating  traces  of  leucine  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  Richet  believes  that  there  is  formed  in 
this  case,  a  conjugate  acid  of  leucine  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  that 
imch  a  conjugate  acid  is  the  normal  acid  of  the  gastric  Juice.  The 
author  in  conjunction  with  Dr  Haslam  has  prepared  hydrochlorate  of 
leucine  and  finds  that  the  salt  does  not  in  relation  to  pepsin  act  aa  an 
acid,  Le.  that  when  pepsin  is  mixed  with  a  watery  solution  of  the 
compound  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  leucine,  and  the  mixture  is  heated 
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to  40°  C,  it  possesses  no  digestive  properties.  These  experimeDts 
appear  to  negative  conclusively  the  hypothesis  th&t  the  hyarochloric 
acid  of  the  gastric  juice  exists  in  combination  with  leucine. 

The  progress  of  research  will  prohably  shew  that  the  deviation 
from  strict  normality  exhibited  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric 
jnice  is  due  to  the  organic  matters  ivbich  it  contains.  Nevertheless 
the  iitfiHTaatioii  obtained  by  Richet  on  the  main  question — viz.  that 
the  acid  of  the  fi*esh  gastric  juice  is  essentially  one,  and  that  it 
behaves  to  ether  as  a  mineral  acid,  must  be  considered  as  having 
added  very  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  taken 
in  coDnezion  with  other  facts  also  discovered  by  him,  to  our  know- 
ledge of  gastric  digestion. 


Lactic  and  Butyric  Aeida  in  the  Gastric  Juice. 

Although  the  evidence  afforded  by  various  colouring  matters 
sapports  that  furnished  by  other  methods  of  research  and  leads  us 
to  conclude  that  the  essential  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is  hydrochloric 
add,  there  can  yet  be  no  doubt  that  the  juice  obtained  during  the 
processes  of  digestion  contains  otJier  acids  and  especially  lactic, 
butvric  and  acetic  acids,  together  frequently  with  free  vegetable 
adds  such  as  malic,  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  salts  contuned 
in  the  food.  Of  these  acids  lactic  acid  is  probably  a  constant  physio- 
logical  constituent  of  the  juice. 

In  order  to  test  for  lactic  acid  in  gastric  juice,  the 
„     fluid  should  be  repeatedly  shaken  with  ether,  and  the 
1  In  ethereal  solutions  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously, 
'*■     the  residue  being  dissolved  in  water  and  subjected  to 
the  following  tests : 

1.  A  dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride  is  made  by  adding  from  2 
to  5  drops  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  to  50  c.c.  of  water.  Such  a 
dilute  solution  is  almost  colourless,  possessing  only,  when  examined  in 
thin  layers,  a  very  Goint  straw  colour.  When  a  trace  of  free  lactic 
add  is  added  to  it  however,  the  colour  is  at  once  changed  to  a  much 
deeper  yellow-straw  colour,  a  result  which  is  not  produced  by  either 
hycfrochloric,  acetic  or  butyric  acids, 

2.  Dilute  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  with  twice  its 
Toliime  of  distilled  water  and  add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
ferric  chloride,  which  will  give  rise  to  a  violet  colour.  When  a 
■olation  containing  a  trace  of  lactic  acid  is  added  to  a  small  quantity 
d  this  violet  coloured  solution,  the  colour  disappears  or  raUter  the 
ncAet  is  changed  to  a  yellow  colour  (Uffelmanns  Beaction').    This 

1  is  inferior  in  value  to  the  first  mentioned. 


Deattehf  AnMoSar  Utn.  Mtd.  Vol.  zur.  (1S84),  p.  487. 
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of  The  gastric  juice  is  distilled,  and   if  butyric  and 

HpkTkUiis  bn-  acetic  acids  are  present  they  will  pasa  in  the  distillate 
tjTie  Mid  othar  where  they  may  be  detected  by  their  physical  characters 
vouuia  Midi,  ijj  jjy  preparing  from  them  barium  or  lime  salts,  and 
determiaiog  the  proportion  of  barium  or  calcium  which  they  contain. 
The  determination  of  the  '  coefficient  de  partage '  of  the  distillate 
affords  moreover  an  easy  and  good  method  of  identification. 


Sect.  9.  Seats  of  Formation  of  the  Mucus,  Pepsin,  and  Hydro- 
chloric Acid  in  the  Stomach.  The  Antecedents  of  these 
Bodies. 

SECBEnOK  OF  Mucus. 

During  fasting,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  always 
covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  mucus,  which  is  doubtless  being  continu- 
ously secreted,  though,  as  was  stated  previously,  the  quantity  formed 
in  the  norm^  state  of  the  stomach  is  less  than  would  be  surmised 
from  an  examination  of  the  stomach  of  dogs  with  gastric  fistulae,  in 
which  the  cannula  keeps  up  a  constant  condition  of  irritation. 
When  gastric  digestion  is  proceeding,  the  secretion  of  mucus  occurs 
even  more  actively  than  before.  The  gastric  mucus  is  produced  by 
the  cylindrical  epithelium  cells,  which  covers  the  whole  internal  sur- 
face of  the  stomach,  and  of  which  the  protoplasm  undergoes  a  trans- 
formation into  mucin'. 


The  Pyloric  Glands  and  the  Pyloric  Juice. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  gastric  glands  are  divisible 
into  two  classes ;  of  which  the  one,  the  so-called  mucous  glands  of  the 
older  authors,  occur  in  some  animals  alone  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach,  the  other  so-called  peptic  glands  being  situated  at  the  car- 
diac end  of  the  organ. 

As  is  implied  by  the  name  mucous  glands,  it  was  until  lately 
held  that  the  pylonc  glands  are  mucus-secreting  glands,  and  that 
the  elements  of  the  gastric  juice  were  elaborated  in  the  so-called 
peptic  glands. 

Since  the  time  of  Eberle  it  has  been  known  that  any  part  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  will,  if  digested  with  dilute  acids, 
furnish  an  active  digestive  fluid,  yet  it  was  soon  recognized  (Waa- 
mana)  that  the  digestive  fluid  prepared  with  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  is  much  more  active  than  that 
prepared  with  the  pyloric  end. 

When  y.  Wittich's  method  of  extracting  pepsin  from  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane  by  means  of  glycerin  was  adopted  it  was  found 

}  Hddenlwin,  Bermum'a  Sandbueh,  Vol.  t.  Part  I  Cb»p.  iii.  p.  189. 
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too  that  whilst  glycerin  extrACts,  whether  of  pyloric  or  cardiac  end, 
contained  pepeia,  in  the  latter  case  the  extract  was-  very  much 
more  active  than  in  the  former,  and  much  freer  from  mucin.  The 
view  was  held  by  many  that  the  pyloric  glands  had  uothii^  to  do 
with  the  secretion  of  the  essential  constituents  of  the  gastric  juice, 
and  that  the  pepsin  which  can  be  extracted  by  glycerin  or  by  oilute 
hydrcuhloric  acid  was  pepsin  which  had  been  merely  absorbed  by  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pyloric  region,  though  elaborated  by  the 
glands  at  the  cardiac  end.  In  the  discussion  which  took  place  on 
this  interesting  question,  v.  Wittich'  took  a  leading  part  in  support 
of  the  imbihition-iheory  of  the  origin  of  the  pepsm  of  the  pyloric 
r^on,  whilst  Ebstein  and  Qrtltzner  undertook  to  prove  that  pepsin 
is  not  merely  a  product  of  the  activity  of  the  peptic  glands  proper, 
but  likewise  of  the  pyloric  glanfls*. 


Pepsinogen. 

The  views  of  Ebstein  and  QrUtzner  were  largely 
founded  upoo  the  observation  made  by  them  that  a 
hydrochloric  acid  extract  of  a  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane digested  albumen  very  much  more  actively  than 
a  glycerin  extract  of  a  gastric  mucous  membrane — 
the  two  extracts  oeing  diluted  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  an  equal 
extent  befwe  being  tested.  The  difference  in  the  digestive  power  of 
the  two  extracts  beld  both  in  the  case  of  the  ^ndus  and  of  the 
pjlcmc  r^on  <^  the  stomach.  The  method  of  comparing  digestive 
power  was  that  of  Qrilah^en.  On  the  assumption  that  glycerin 
takes  out  all  the  pepsin  from  the  gland-cells,  it  followed  that  thwe 
was  some  substance  in  the  mucous  membrane  which  in  some  way 
fx  other  under  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gave  rise  to  pepon. 
This  pepsinogenlc  substance,  as  they  called  it,  they  considered  might 
be  a  combination  of  pepsin  with  the  proteids  of  the  gland-cells, 
or  not  completely  formed  pepsin.  The  proof  however  is  not  a  valid 
one,  mnce  glycerin  does  not  extract  all  the  pepsin  from  proteids; 
thus,  as  noticed  by  Wittich  and  by  Ebstein  ana  QrUtzner  themselves, 
if  fibrin  be  placed  in  a  glycerin  extract  of  pepsin,  it  takes  up  a 
pcotioD  of  pepsin,  and  this  cannot  be  extracted  from  it  by  glycerin ; 
and  the  same  holds  if  a  neutralized  acid  extract  be  taken  instead  of  a 
glycerin  extract.  Ebstein  and  QrUtzner  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
tlie  pensiuagenic  substance  was  not  extracted  by  glycerin :  that  it 
was  sput  up  by  dilute  sodium  chloride  solution,  aa  well  as  by  hydro- 
chloric adi^  to  give  rise  to  pepsin.  On  both  of  these  points  compare 
below. 

*  T,  Wittioh, '  Uebei  die  PepaiiiwiTkiuig  der  PyloroBdriiBen.'    FfiOger'a  Arehiv,  Tol. 
m.  p.  18. 

*  W.  Ebftein  mid  F.  OiQtEuer,  -Ueber  den  Ort  dw  PepaiiibUdimg  im  Uagen.' 
Pflnger'*  Anhiv,  Tol.  ti.  p.  1. 
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Bous'ipro-  Schiflf  observed  that  when  a  stomach  was  treated 

**'■'*■  *    with  acidulated  water,  the  digestive  power  of  the  fluid 

increased  for  some  weeks.  This  he  considered  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  propepsin,*  which  was  only  slowly  converted  into  pepsin. 
Apparently  however  pepsinozen  is  converted  into  pepsin  with  great 
rapidity  by  even  very  dilute  nydrochloric  acid. 

lADdayiBx-  Although  Ebstein  and  Qriitzner  had  brought  for- 

puinwnta  «■-  ward  evidence  which  rendered  the  existence  o{pepsiiu>- 
uuiiUiw  tha  ggn  most  probable,  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  its 
^2|^"JL  "^  reality  has  been  adduced  by  Langley.  This  observer 
shewed  that  pepsin  and  its  precursor  pepsinogen  be- 
have very  differently  when  digested  at  40°  with  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate,  containing  from  0'5  to  1"0  per  cent,  of  Na^CO^  the  former 
body  being  very  readily  destroyed  by  it,  the  latter  comparatively 
slowly;  the  action  of  the  alkaline  salt  causing  first,  however,  the 
appearance  by  degrees  of  pepsin.  When  an  active  hydrochloric 
acid  extract  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  neutralised 
and  digested  with  the  above  solution  and  afterwards  re-acidifled,  it 
is  found  to  have  lost  its  proteolytic  power.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
a  wateiy  extract  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  digested  for  an  equal 
time  with  solution  of  Na,CO,  of  the  same  strength,  on  subsequently 
acidifying  it  is  found  to  possess  proteolytic  powers'. 

Fepsin<^en  is,  according  to  Langley,  soluble  in  water,  and  so  is 
soluble  in  glycerin,  unless  this  be  anhydrous ;  it  is,  however,  more 
soluble  in  ^t  solution. 

From  his  researches  langley  concludes,  "  That  the  gastric  glands 
contain  no  ferment  during  life,  but  much  zymogen  or  substance 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  ferment." 

"  That  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  zymogen  can  be  seen  in  the 
chief  (central)  cells  in  the  form  of  granules." 

"  That  during  digestion,  the  granules  are  usually  used  up  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to  an  outer  non-granular  and  an  inner 
granular  zone  in  the  chief  cells." 

Tnitner  n-  Continuing    his    researches    in    conjunction    with 

■earchM  of  Edkins*,  Langley  has  been  able  to  con6rm  his  original 
l*BgiBj  In  as-  conclusions  and  to  add  considerably  to  our  knowledge 
M^^on  with  gf  j^g  relations  of  pepsinogen  and  pepsin  and  tbe 
circumstances  under  which  the  latter  is  produced  from 
the  former.     The  following  were  their  chief  results : 

Pepsin  is  very  rapidly  destroyed  by  alkalies  and  by  alkaline  salts. 
The  principal  conditions  which  influence  the  rate  of  destruction  of 
pepsin  by  sodium  carbonate  are,  the  strength  of  the  solution  of  the 

1  J.  N.  Lftualay,  'On  the  Eutology  of  the  Mammalian  OsBtrio  Qlanda,  and  the 
relation  ol  Pepoii  to  the  Qraiinlea  of  the  chief  CeOt.'  Journal  o/  Phytiology,  Tol.  m. 
p.  369. 

*  J.  H.  Langley  and  1.  S.  Edklna,  'Fepuuogen  and  Pepeui.'  Journal  of  Phj/tio- 
logy,  VoL  tu.  p.  871. 
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Jine  salt,  the  time  during  which  it  is  allowed  to  act,  the  tempera- 
tore  of  the  mixture,  and  the  amount  of  proteids  present  The  mere 
act  of  neutralising  an  acid  pepsin  solution  may  destroy  a  considerable 
part  of  the  pepsin.  When  equal  volumes  of  a  fluid  contaiuiog  pepsin 
or  X  per  cenL  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  are  well  mixra,  the 
gre&ter  part  of  the  pepsin  is  destroyed  in  fifteen  seconds;  in  a 
oeatxalised  add  extract  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  of  a  cat 
the  amouDt  thus  destroyed  may  be  nearly  97  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
EvezL  very  dilute  sodium  carbonate  (0005  per  cent)  will  cause  an 
appreciable  destmction  of  pepsin  in  one  or  two  hours  at  the  body 
temperature,  provided  proteids  are  present  in  small  amount  only. 

Froteids  lessen  the  rate  of  destnictioa  of  pepsin,  probably  by 
combining  with  the  alkali  or  alkaline  salt 

Pepsin  prepared  from  a  iiog  ia  less  rapidly  destroyed  than  pepsin 
prepBJcd  from  a  mammal. 

The  difference  between  pepsinogen  and  pepsin  on  their  be- 
hanonr  to  reagents  is  one  of  degree  only,  and  not  one  of  kind. 
Pepsinogen,  like  pepsin,  lb  destroyed  by  alkalies  and  alkaline  salts, 
but  the  destruction  is  much  slower.  Pepsinogen  is  veiy  rapidly  con- 
Teited  into  pepsin  by  dilute  mineral  acids ;  at  20°  0.  all  or  nearly  all 
the  pepsinogen  present  in  an  aqueous  extract  of  a  cat's  gastric 
mucous  membrane,  may  be  converted  iato  pepsin  in  60  seconds  by 
0"!  per  cent  of  HCl.  In  the  absence  of  add,  pepsinogen  is  fairly 
stable;  in  neutral  and  in  alkaline  solutions  its  conversion  is  slow, 
and  in  a  glycerin  extract  it  may  remain  unchanged  for  years.  Fep- 
siKwen  is  not  affected  by  a  stream  of  oxygen  passed  through  it 

Since  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  gajitric  mucous  membrane  of  a 
hungry  animal  does  not  lose  peptic  power,  or  loses  very  little,  on  brief 
treatment  with  sodium  carbonate,  it  follows  that  pepsinogen,  but 
little  or  no  pepsin,  is  present  in  the  gastric  glands  during  abstinence. 
In  conseouence  of  the  rapidity  of  conversion  of  pepsinogen  into 
pepsin,  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  whether  pepsin  is  or  is  not  present 
m  the  gastric  glands  during  digestion  and  after  the  injection  of 
peptone  into  the  blood.  In  both  cases,  acid  gastric  juice  ia  present 
in  the  stomach  and  it  is  probable,  since  the  glands  are  secreting  at 
the  moment  of  death,  that  a  little  acid  remains  in  the  lumina  of  the 
glands  and,  before  it  can  be  neutralised,  aoaka  into  the  gland-cells 
and  changes  some  pepsinogen  to  pepsin.  In  fact,  pepsin  ia  sometimes 
[wescnt  in  an  extract  prepared  from  the  gastric  glands  of  a  digesting 
animal,  but  it  is  not  always  so. 

Carbonic  add  when  passed  through  an  aqueous  extract  of  a  frog's 
oesophageal  glands  for  about  an  hour  destroys  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  pepsinogen.  Certain  salts  increase  the  rate  of  destruction,  whilst 
peptone  greatly  delays  the  action,  and  albumin  and  globulin  likewise 
do  so,  though  to  a  much  less  extent.  Carbonic  acid  destroys  pepsin 
alao,  but  less  readily  than  pepsinogen. 

Both  pepsinogen  and  pepsin  are  rapidly  destroyed  when  heated 
to  55°  C— 57°  C. 
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The  Experiments  of  Klemenaiewicz  and  Heidenhain  on  the  Pyloric 
Secretion. 

Prompted  by  the  very  wODderfiil  experimental  procedure  by 
which  Thiry  had  thrown  light  upon  the  inteetiiial  secretion,  Klemen- 
Biewicz  conceived  the  idea  of  exposing  the  stomach  of  a  living  animal 
and  making  two  parallel  incisions  right  through  the  pyloric  part  of 
the  organ  so  as  to  obtain  a  cylinder  lined  internally  by  pyloric 
mucous  membrane  and  retaining  its  essential  vascular  and  nervous 
connexions.  The  cylinder  had  one  of  its  ends  closed  up  by  sutures 
and  thus  a  tube  was  made  which  was  twisted  round ;  the  edges  of 
the  open  mouth  of  the  tube  were  then  stitched  to  the  edges  of  the 
incision  which  had  been  made  in  the  abdominal  wall  Thus  was 
obttdned  a  tube  whose  walls  were  constituted  by  jpyloric  muoous 
membrane  and  which  opened  on  the  external  surface  of^the  body.  The 
two  portions  of  the  stomach  from  which  the  above-mentioned  inter- 
mediate portion  had  been  removed  were  now  brought  into  contact  and 
united  by  sutures,  so  as  to  re-establish  the  continuity  of  the  organ'. 
All  the  dogs  experimented  upon  by  Kleraensiewicz  ultimately  suc- 
cumbed to  the  formidable  operation  just  described,  yet  the  experi- 
menter was  able  to  ascertain  that  the  pyloric  tube,  which  he  had 
established,  secreted  an  alkaline,  viscous,  liquid  (succus  pyloricus) 
which  by  itself  did  not  digest  protelds,  but  which  did  so  after  acidula- 
tion  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Interesting,  and  especially  suggestive,  as  were  the  experiments  of 
Klemensiewicz,  they  could  not  be  held  absolutely  to  disprove  the 
imMtilion-theory  of  the  pyloric  pepsin,  for,  as  the  animals  survived 
but  for  a  short  time,  the  pyloric  juice  might  be  supposed  to  contain 
some  pepsin  which  had  been  elaborated,  before  the  operation,  in 
the  peptic  glands  of  the  fundus,  and  subsequently  imbibed  by  the 
pylorus. 

Heidenhain*,  however,  repeated  Klemensiewicz's  procedure.  The 
adoption  of  Lister's  antiseptic  method  of  wound  treatment  enabled 
this  skilled  experimenter  to  succeed,  in  three  operations  out  of  six,  in 
establishing  a  permanent  independent  pyloric  tube  which  enabled  the 
secretion  to  be  observed,  in  one  case,  for  a  period  of  five  months. 

From  these  observations  it  results  that  after  food  has  enteted  the 
stomach,  there  is  slowly  set  up  a  secretion  of  pyloric  juice,  which  in 
at  its  height  about  the  fifth  hour.  The  secretion,  which  is  scanty, 
always  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  is  viscid  and  is  rich  in  pepsin  and  in 

1  ElemenaiewioE  (Orat),  'Ueber  dea  SnoaoB  P^lorioiu.'  SitBitigiber.  d.  k.  Acad,  d. 
Wilt.  ^Vlen,  Vol.  lzu.  1B75.    Mnroh  IB. 

■  Beidenhsin,  'Ueber  die  Pepeiobildnng  in  den  Pyloraadrttun.'  PflOger'a  Arehiv, 
Vol,  xvm.  (1873),  p.  169.  A  deaoriptioD  of  the  method  of  cariTiag  ont  the  operation 
iUuitrated  with  a  diagram  shewing  the  diiection  of  the  varioos  inoisionB  of  the  atomaoh 


ii  nven  bj  Heidenhun  in  hie  artiole  entitled  'FhyBiologie  der  AbeondenmgBVOtg&Qse. 
aAbMhn:"" '    " '- "     "     '  "' '  -  "" 
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remie^fermeDt.    When  acidulated  with  HCI  it  digeete  fibrin  abun- 
dkntly-     It  contains  no  diastatic  ferment. 

These  experiments  have  conolusivelj  proved  that  the  glands  of 
the  pyloric  r^on  of  the  stomach  take  some  part  in  the  formation  of 
pepsin,  thou|{h  of  the  total  amount  secreted  by  fundus  and  pylorus, 
the  latter  is  unimportant  compared  with  the  former. 


The  Glahds  of  the  Fundus.    The  Celi,s  whicb  fboducb  Pepsin 
AND  THE  Cells  which  produce  Acid. 

By  a  procedure  similar  to  that  which  he  employed  in  establishing 
in  a  living  animal  a  tube  composed  of  the  pyloric  portion  of  the 
stomach,  Heideubain  succeeded  in  separating  from  its  continuity  with 
the  rest  of  the  stomach  a  part  of  the  fundus  and  stitching  it  into  the 
form  of  a  tube,  of  which  he  connected  the  opening  with  the  external 
abdominal  wall  In  one  case  an  animal  which  had  been  subjected 
to  this  operation  lived  for  33  days  and  allowed  Heidenhain  to  collect 
the  pore  secretion  of  the  fundus. 

A  few  minutes  after  introduction  of  food  into  the  stomach, 
secretion  commenced  in  the  sac  and  continued  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  digestion.  The  fluid  secreted  was  watery,  of  acid  reaction, 
aod  contained  pepsin ;  it  had,  in  short,  all  the  characters  of  gastric 
joice. 


\ 


\/ 


/ 


Whilst  the  pyloric  glands  thus  secrete  an  alkaline  liquid  con- 
taining pepsin,  tbe  glands  of  the  fundus  secrete  both  pepsin  and  acid. 
The  question  then  suggests  itself.  Where  is  the  seat  of  the  formation  of 
pepsin,  and  where  that  of  the  formation  of  acid  ?    It  has  already  been 
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said  that  a  considerable  histological  reaemblanoe  exists  between  the 
pyloric  epithelial  cells  and  the  central  cells  of  the  fundus,  the  one 
form  passing  by  transitions  into  the  other ;  and  a  laige  number  of 
facts  indicate  that  the  resemblance  in  structure  is  accoinpanied  by  an 
essential  identity  in  the  processes  which  hare  their  seat  in  them. 


HlSTOLOQICAL     ChARACTEBS     OF    THE     QaSTBIC     GlAHDS     DDBINQ 

Fasting  and  Digestion,  and  Relation  of  these  to  the 
AuouNT  OF  Pepsin  present. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  changes  which  the  secretory  epithelium 
cells  of  the  gastric  glands  undeigo  during  digestion,  or  rather  the 
appearances  which  they  present  during  a^tinence  from  food  and  at 
various  stages  of  the  digestive  process,  is  derived  from  the  researches 
of  Qrfltzner  and  Heidenhain  who  have  studied  the  glands  after  they 
have  been  hardened  in  alcohol,  and  &om  those  of  Ltmgley  and  Sewall 
who  have  traced  the  changes  in  the  living  glands. 

Taking  the  case  of  we  glands  hardened  in  alcohol  first,  it  is 
found  that  the  central  cells  of  the  cardiac  glands  and  the  deeper 
cells  of  the  pyloric  glands,  after  long  abstinence  from  food  are  some- 
what swollen,  pale,  finely  granular,  and  do  not  stain  readily.  During 
the  early  stages  of  digestion  the  cells  appear  somewhat  larger,  more 
granular  and  more  easily  stained ;  whilst  at  the  close  of  the  digestive 
process  the  cells  are  much  diminished  in  size,  as  it  were  shrunken, 
and  are  stained  much  more  deeply  than  during  the  early  stages. 

From  Langley  and  Senall's  observations  of  the  fresh  and  living 
glands,  unacted  upon  by  reagents,  we  know  that  after  long  abstinence 
the  cells  are  studded  with  granules,  which  diminisli  dunng  the  act 
of  secretion,  and  collect  near  the  lumen,  the  outer  zone  of  the  celt 
appearing  (dear.  The  granules  are  most  abundant  in  those  regions 
of  the  stomach  in  which  the  amount  of  pepsin  is  found  to  be  largest. 
From  these  facts  it  is  concluded  that  "  the  conspicuous  granules  in 
the  chief  cells  are  directly  connected  with  the  formation  of  ferment'.' 
According  to  this  view,  which  has  abo  been  adopted  by  Nussbaum, 
the  chaises  in  the  gastric  glands  closely  resemble  the  changes  which 
occur  in  the  pancreas. 

OTfltiiMT'  GrUtzner,  and  after  him  Langley  and  Sewall,  have 

cuTTM  wpr^  endeavoured  to  ascert^n  the  relative  amounts  of  jpepsin 
•enung  um  present  in  the  stomach  at  varying  times,  and  the  former 
onotnation*  in  observer  has  expressed  bia  results  in  the  form  of  the 
Oie  amonnt  of  curveswhichareappended(p.l08),and  which exhibitthe 
muootti^tm-  variations  in  the  amount  of  pepsin  present  in  the  mu- 
bnute  of  tha  cou8  membittne  of  the  fundus  and  of  the  pylorus  during 
fondiu  aad  abstinence  and  in  successive  hours  following  digestion, 
pjionu.  ^g   equal    numbered    intervab   in   the  abscissa-line 
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represeot  hoars;  the  relative  amounts  of  pepsin  are  represented  by  the 
ordinates.  These  curves  exhibit  In  a  startling  manner  the  remarkable 
want  of  coincidence  in  the  richness  in  pepsin  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane  of  the  fundus  and  pylorus.  In  the  experiments  which  fur- 
nished the  data  for  these  curves,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pylorus, 
and  of  the  fundus,  respectively,  were  extracted  first  with  glycerin 
and  afterwards  with  hyarochlonc  acid.  -  The  curves  indicate  mat  the 
relationship  between  the  amount  of  pepsin  in  the  pyloric  mucous 
membrane  and  that  of  the  fundus  is  a  very  varying  one. 


The  Skat  of  the  Formation  of  the  Acid  of  the 
Oastric  Juice. 

Those  bets  have  already  been  adduced  which  are  considered  to 
prove  that  the  pepsin  of  the  gastric  juice  is  formed  in  or  by  the  central 
cells  of  the  glands  of  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  and  By  the  pyloric 
glanda,  and  that  the  border  cells  of  the  former  glands  form  the 
add.  Some  of  the  most  important  evidence  which  appears  to  shew 
that  these  border  cells  are  the  active  acid-forming  structures  has 
already  been  referred  to,  particularly  that  from  that  part  of  the  stomach 
of  which  the  glands  are  &ee  from  border  cells  (pyloric  region)  can  be 
obtfdned  a  juice  rich  in  mucus  and  contiuning  pepsin,  but  alkaline. 

Evidence  in  the  same  direction  ia  afforded  by  a  study  of  the 
oesophagus  and  stomach  of  the  frog.  In  this  animal  the  principal 
seat  of  the  production  of  pepsin  is  in  the  (ssoph^us,  where  glands 
are  found  of  which  the  secreting  cells  are  somewhat  like  the  chief 
cells  of  the  gastric  glands ;  but  the  total  amount  of  pepsin  in  the 
stomach  is  not  much  less  than  in  the  cesophagus.  These  glands  secrete 
sa  alkaline  fluid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  glands  of  the  stomach 
consist — apart  from  mucous  cells — of  cells  somewhat  like  border  cells, 
and  here  an  acid  juice  is  formed*. 

Hie  view  waa  formerly  held  that  the  border  cells  were  not  add-producing 
bnt  pepnn-forming  cells,  and  it  f ormeriy  received  the  support  of  Nussbaiun  * 
and  of  Edinger*,  bnt  on  grounds  which  warranted  no  such  conclusion. 
NnsBbanm  in  1881  however  adopted  the  opinion  that  the  chief  cells  are 
the  principal  sources  of  pepsin.     The  first  of  these  writers  observed  that 

>  B.  V.  Swiedokl,  *  UDterBDohimeeii  Qb«r  die  BUdnng  and  AiuaabaiduDg  daa  Fepoins 
lwdaiB«tcMhieni.'  Pflager'B  Jrehii',  Vol.  xm.  (1876),  p.  444.  Luigle;  and  Bewail, 
*On  Ibe Ch«Dges  in  Pepmn-fonning  GluuU  doring  Seorenon.'  Jminud  of  Phytiology, 
ToL  n.  (1»I»— 80),  p.  381.    L^ey,  Fftil.  IVani.  1881. 

■  NmulMuuii,  'Ke  Fermentlnldiuig  in  den  DrttMn.'  HabilitatioDiMhrift,  Bonn,* 
1876  {not  Men). 

*  BdingET, '  Zor  Kenntniss  der  DrOeenEelleD  des  Magens  besonden  beim  Mensolien. 
AfOivJ.  mikmeop.  Aitat,,  ToU  zrn.  p.  194—313. 
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the  border  cells  of  the  Btomach  were  coloured  of  a  dark  colour  by  perosmic 
adti,  whilst  the  ohief  oelk  were  not,  and  explained  the  reaction  by  sup- 
poaing  that  the  coloured  particles  oooBist  of  ferment,  because  solatioDB  of 
fliutyaies  are  Bimilarlj  darkened.  The  viewB  of  Ifussbaum  on  this  matter 
may  be  set  down  as  nndeaeiring  of  serious  discussion. 

Although  we  may  then  hold  it  as  proved  that  the  formation  of 
acid  in  the  gastric  juice  is  aasociated  with  the  border  cells,  direct 
obeerrations  would  appear  to  shew  that  in  the  deeper  part  of  the 
gastric  glands  the  reaction  is  nerer  acid,  and  that  it  is  so  only  on  the 
surface  of  the  stomach  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  glands. 

OOand*  Bit-  If  a  solution  of  lactate  of  iron  and  ferrocyanide  of 

^m"  ""'oL    potassium  he  mixed,  no  blue  colour  is  produced  except 


r— rCtlon  at  the 


when  a  free  acid  be  added.     As  these  salts  do  not 


exert    any  poisonous  action,  it    occurred   to   Claude 

Mrww  at  ttw  Bernard'  to  inject  their  solutions  into  the  blood  and 
'*°™*"''  to  notice  what    structures  in  the    stomach,  if  any, 

would  assume  a  blue  colour.  It  was  found  that  the  surface  of  the 
stomach  was  stained  of  a  Prussian-blue  colour,  but  that  the  deeper 
portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  were  unstained. 

Similarly  it  has  been  found  that  whilst  the  surface  of  .the 
mucous  membrane  has  an  acid  reaction,  on  making  sections  parallel 
to  the  sur&ce,  so  as  to  cut  the  glands  at  some  distance  from  their 
.  mouths,  the  exposed  surface  is  not  acid.  This  experiment  is  unworthy 
of  serious  discussion,  seeing  that  lymph,  blood,  and  the  cells  them- 
selves  would  all  tend  to  neutralise  the  extremely  small  amount  of 
acid  present  in  the  glandular  lumina. 

Observations  have  likewise  been  made  with  a  view  to  determine 
whether  the  border  cells  have  an  acid  reaction,  but  with  entirely 
negative  results'. 

Are  we  from  these  observations  to  conclude  that  whilst  the 
border  cells  of  the  stands  of  the  fundus  are  essential  to  the  production 
of  the  free  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  they  are  not  the  actual  seats  of 
its  formation,  and  that  it  is  only  on  the  &ee  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  that  acid  is  hberated  I  Even  Claude 
Bernard  hesitated  to  draw  this  inference  from  his  experiment.  It  is 
not  only  conceivable,  but  probable,  that,  so  soon  as  formed,  the  acid 
secretion  of  the  gastric  glands  is  poured  into  the  stomach,  so 
that  no  appreciable  quantity  of  acid  is  retained  in  the  gland,  able 
to  give  an  obvious  colour  reaction  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  This  explanation  does  not  account  for  the  undoubted 
fiulure  to  prove  that  the  border  cells  have  an  acid  reaction ;  but  the 


fifut  da  Uquidtt  de  Vorgattiivu.    Faris,  ISGd,  Vol.  n.  p.  ST5. 

*  Upine,  'Betdierohes  exp^rimaDtaJeE  but  la  qaestion  de  ravoii  si  oarlainea  oellnlee 
te  glaodee  (dites  &  pepuue)  de  I'eetomso  pt^seutent  nae  i^acUon  aoida.'  Qaietle 
mttUe.  de  Paru,  1B7S,  p.  689.  Heidsuhain,  see  'Die  Bildnng  dn  Siiiire  dee  Mttgen- 
Mflei.'    HenD&nn'a  Handbaeh,  To),  v.  Fart  t.  p.  150  (snail  (Tpe). 
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absence  of  an  acid  reaction  does  not  militate  afniinst  the  theory  that 
they  are  in  reality  the  acid-forming  cells  of  the  stomach.  As  has 
been  justly  remarked',  a  secreting  cell  does  not  necessarily  contain 
the  products  which  are  characteristic  of  its  activity,  and  which  it 
contributes  to  the  secretion,  and  which  appear  in  some  cases  to  be 
at  once  removed  from  their  place  of  origin :  thus  tho  hepatic  cells 
contain  no  bile-colouring  matter,  and  no  bile  acids ;  thoucb  nnqaea- 
tionably  these  bodies  are  formed  6rst  in  those  secreting  cells. 

To  summarize.  All  the  evidence  which  we  possess  poiDts  to  the 
border  cells  which  are  found  in  certain  of  the  gastric  ^ands,  as  the 
seats  of  the  formation  of  the  &ee  acid  of  the  gastric  juice ;  and  the 
value  of  this  evidence  is  not  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  cells 
which  are  supposed  to  possess  this  power  possess  no  acid  reaction, 
inasmuch  as  other  undoubted  cases  are  known  in  which  the  pro- 
ducts of  secretion  cannot  be  discovered  in  the  gland  cells  which  form 
them. 


Theories  as  to  the  Mode  of  Proddction  of  the  Acid  of 
TBE  Gastric  Jdice. 

VariouB  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
chemical  operations  which  may  lead  to  the  separation  of  hydrochloric 
acid  by  the  gastric  glands. 

That  the  acid  is  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  chlorides  may 
be  assumed,  and  the  assumption  is  confirmed  by  the  observation  of 
Griitzner,  that  coincidently  with  the  greatest  richness  in  pepsin  of  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane  it  is  likewise  richest  in  chlorides*. 

It  was  further  observed  in  the  first  instance  by  Bence  Jones, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  by  Roberts  and  by  Maly,  that  during  active 
digestion  when  the  gastric  juice  is  being  abundantly  poured  out 
there  is  a  diminution  in  the  acidity  of  the  urine,  which  may  become 
neutral  or  alkaline. 

*"**•'•  Briicke'  surmised  that  under  the  influence  of  their 

'"""*''•''••  secretory  nerves  the  gastric  glands  possessed  the 
power  of  decomp(»ing  chlorides  electroTytically  (?),  and  of  directing  the 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  stomach,  whiM  the  bases,  accumulating  in 
the  blood,  were  excreted  by  other  channels. 

saua'i    «t-         Dr  Ralfe'  gave  some  support  to  the  electrolytic 
vtrimmu.         hypothesis  by  shewing  that  when  a  weak  current  of 

'  H«idsiiliuii,  Op.  eiL,  p.  150. 

■  OriitEner,  Nait  UnUftuchimgen  eber  di<  Bildung  nod  Aauchtidtmg  dt*  Pepiiit, 
BresI&D,  1876,  p.  S2. 

■  Briicke,  Silnmgiber.  d,  Wiener  Akad.,  Vol.  xurn.  (1869),  p^  181,  alao  ForI««wv<N 
liber  Phi/tiologit,  Wien,  1876,  p.  399. 

'  Rilfe,  Lmxti,  1674, 2,  39. 
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electricity  is  passed  through  a  U-tube,  in  one  limb  of  which  is  a 
solution  of  Bodium  bicarbonate,  and  in  the  other  a  solution  of  sodium 
chloride,  a  membranous  diaphragm  separating  the  two  solutions, 
the  liquid  at  the  posdtive  pole  acquires  an  acid  reaction,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  free  njdrochloric  acid,  whilst  that  at  the  negative  be- 
comes more  alkaline.  The  reaction  which  takes  place  occurs  accord- 
ing to  the  following  equation. 

Na  HCO,  +  NaCl  =  Na,CO,  +  HCl. 

To  both  BrUcke's  and  Ralfe's  views  it  must  be  objected  that 
they  are  purely  speculative,  and  that  they  postulate  the  agency  of 
forces,  to  bring  about  the  decomposition,  which  cannot  be  proved  to 
be  in  operation. 

Milr^  Ont  Maly  ascerttuned  that  when  an  alkaline  chloride  is 

'■w^fWoM,  mixed  with  lactic  acid  and  the  mixture  is  subjected  to 
dialjws,  free  hydrochloric  acid  diffuses,  the  four  bodies  indicated  in 
the  subjoined  equation  resulting  from  the  interaction  of  sodium 
chloride  and  lactic  acid. 

2NaO  +  2C,HjO^-Naa  +  NaC,^,  +  CjHjO,  +    HCl 

Lactic        ^droohloiia 


Assuming  that  lactic  acid  were  first  of  all  produced  in  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane,  the  subsequent  liberation  of  hydrochloric 
acid  would  thus  be  easily  explained.  Maly  found,  however,  no  evi- 
dence of  Buch  a  formation  of  lactic  acid,  and  therefore  concluded  that 
the  free  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  was  due  to  a  dis- 
sociation of  the  chlorides,  without  the  interaction  of  any  acid'. 

Mair»mcoa&  The  blood,  Maly  remarked,  is  a  liquid  possessed  of 

iHWHUsRUon  ^Q  alkaline  reaction,  which,  however  it  derives  from 
f-TittMrr**"  the  _P'^8ence  of  two  acid  salts,  sodium  bicarbonate 
(NaHCO^  and  disodic  phosphate  (Na,HPOJ.  But 
the  blood  contains  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  When  this  body 
acts  upon  alkaline  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate  Na^FO^  it  gives 
rise  to  NaH^Of  and  NaHCO^  as  shewn  in  the  following  equa- 
tion:— 

Na.HPO.  +  CX),  -f-  H,0  =  NaHCO,  +  NaH^,  t 

Acid  sodium  phosphate  is  a  body  possessed  of  a  decidedly  acid 
reaction,  which  however  is  concealed  when  its  solution  is  mixed 
with  an  excess  of  the  alkaline  phosphate.     Now  when  acid  sodium 
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phosphate  coexists  ia  solation  with  sodium  chloride,  free  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  set  free,  as  shewD  in  the  following  equation : — 

KaH,PO.  +  NaCl  -  Na,HPO.  +  HCl. 
As  a  fact,  all  four  hodiee  will  exist  side  by  side  during  the  reaction. 

But  not  only  is  HCl  formed  by  the  interaction  of  dihydrogen 
sodium  phosphate  on  chlorides,  but  likewise  by  the  action  of  calcium 
chloride  on  hydrogen  disodium  phosphate,  as  shewn  in  the  following 
equation : 

3CaCl,  +  2Na,HP0,  =  Ca.(PO,),  +  4Naa  +  2HCL 

Maly  thus  believes  that  by  the  interaction  of  carbonic  acid, 
disodic  phosphate,  monosodic  phosphate,  and  sodic  and  lactic  chlo- 
rides, hydrochloric  acid  is  set  free  in  the  blood.  But  this  acid 
possesses  a  higher  diffusive  power  than  any  other  acid,  and  we 
have  only  to  surmise  that  the  glands  of  the  stomach  are  diffusion 
apparatuses  of  remarkable  power  in  order  to  account  for  the  separa- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  by  them. 

oi)}M)tio»to  It  is  impossible  not  to  appreciate  the  great  value 

itoiy'i  thBory.  ^f  t}jg  fg^^g  apoa  which  MaJy  rests  his  theoiy,  and 
not  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  thrown  great  light  upon  the 
part  which  diffusion  may  play  in  separating,  from  the  alkaline 
blood,  acids  or  acid  salts  which  are  present  in  it,  although  their 
reaction  may  be  concealed  by  that  of  such  salts  as  alkaline  sodium 
phosphate.  If,  however,  the  reaction  which  results  in  the  production 
of  hydrochloric  acid  is  one  which  goes  on  throughout  the  whole  mass 
of  the  blood,  and  its  separation  occurs  through  a  mere  process  of 
diffusion,  we  cannot  but  ask  ourselves  how  it  is  that  the  acid  only 
diffuses  into  the  gastric  juice,  and  not  into  the  secretions  of  other 
glands  which,  as  apparatuses  of  diff'usion,  offer  obviously  as  favourable 
conditions  as  the  stomach. 

Why  for  instance  does  hydrochloric  acid  not  pass  into  the  urine  ? 
and  unquestionably  no  trace  whatever  of  any  free  mineral  acid 
occurs  in  that  secretion.  Maly  would  meet  the  difficulty  by  at- 
tributing particular  powers  to  the  different  glands  as  dialyziM  appara- 
tuses, but  then  we  lose  all  the  value  of  the  physical  explanatioiis 
which  appeared  at  first  to  be  so  likely  to  explain  the  phenomena. 

A^inst  the  views  of  Maly  there  appear  to  be  two  capital  objec- 
tions. The  first  has  reference  to  the  chemical  process  which  he 
supposes  to  occur  in  the  blood,  and  to  result  in  the  liberation  of 
free  hydr:ochloric  acid,  and  the  second  to  the  view  that  the  glands  of 
the  stomach  are  from  one  point  of  view  but  apparatuses  of  diffusion 
which  allow  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  blood  to  escape  from  it  into 
the  gastric  juice. 

Firstly — We  can  readily  admit  that  there  may  coexist  in  the 
blood,  acid  and  alkaline  sodium  phosphates  and  common  salt,  and 
that  by  the  reaction  of  the  latter  on  the  former  traces  of  hydrochloric 
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acid  may  be  fonned,  but  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that  the  latter 
add  woald  continue  to  exist  side  by  side  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  with 
regard  to  the  existence  of  which  in  the  blood  there  cannot  be  a 
donbt. 

Secondly — If  the  stomach  acted  as  an  apparatus  of  diffusion,  sepa- 
rating, for  ioBtance,  hydrochloric  acid  already  formed  in  the  blood,  we 
should  expect  its  secretion  to  be  like  that  of  the  kidney  (which  is 
c«tain)y  the  organ  in  which  physical  processes  have  most  uncon- 
trolled sway),  a  constant  one,  and  to  oe  influenced  in  a  special 
manner  by  the  condition  of  the  blood  and  the  general  condition  of 
the  vascular  system.  The  stomach,  however,  is  a  gland  in  which 
secretion  only  occurs  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  peculiar  stimuli 
whose  action  unquestionably  leads  to  the  most  remarkable  changes 
in  the  secreting  cells  of  the  oigan. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  forced  to  modify  Ualy'e  hypothesis  so  as 
to  make  it  reconcileable  with  known  facts. 

Skaintbor^  We  may  conceive  the  acid-forming  cells  (border- 
■wwmM""  <^  cella)  of  the  stomach  to  have,  as  cells  of  other  secreting 
f^^^  hjpo-  glands,  peculiar  selective  powers  in  reference  to  certain 
saline  coDstituente  of  the  blood ;  we  may  conceive,  for 
instance,  of  their  possessing  a  peculiar  selective  affinity  for  the  phos- 
phates of  sodium,  both  alkaline  and  acid,  and  for  cnlorides.  This 
being  granted,  we  have  also  to  surmise  that  within  the  cell  there 
occur  the  reactions  which  certainly  do  occur  in  vitro  when  the  above 
salts  coexist  in  solution;  one  of  the  products  of  the  reaction  will  then 
be  hydrochloric  acid,  which,  in  virtue  of  its  high  power  of  diffusion, 
will  pass,  as  soon  as  formed,  into  the  secretion  of  the  gland. 

In  this  hypothesis  we  remove  the  seat  of  the  formation  of  by- 
drocblotic  acid  irom  the  blood  generally  to  the  gastric  glands,  and, 
whilst  we  adopt  Maly's  conception  as  to  how  physical  aod  chemical 
processes  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice, 
we  subordinate  them  to  the  activity  of  the  glandular  epithelium, 
which  must  first  bring  together  the  oodies  which  have  to  react  one 
upon  the  other. 

Apart  from  the  probability  which  attaches  to  the  above  hypo- 
thesis on  theoretical  grounds,  it  is  to  be  not^  that  the  only  reliable 
analyses  of  the  mineral  constitueuts  of  the  gastric  juice,  viz.  those  of 
Carl  Schmidt,  have  proved  that  the  gastric  juice  contains,  in  the 
main,  in  addition  to  its  organic  matters  and  its  hydrochloric  acid  no 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  mineral  salts,  which  consist  firstly  of 
chlorides  of  sodium,  potassium  and  calcium,  and  secondly  of  calcium 
uid  magnesium  phosphate.  These  are  salts  which  we  should  expect 
to  be  present  if  the  reaction  whereby  hydrochloric  acid  is  generated 
were  SDch  as  the  following : — 

2Na^0.  -1-  3Caa,  =  Ca,  (PO J,  +  4NaCl  +  2HCL 
The  following  are  the  results  of  Carl  Schmidt's  analyses  of  gastric 
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juice,  which  are  quoted  id  this  place  because  of  the  bearing  of  the 
results  of  the  analysea  of  the  salts  found,  upon  the  views  of  the  mode 
of  production  of  the  acid  of  gastric  juice: 


Hmiun. 

1    "^■. 

Sheep. 

Water 

994-40 

97306 

971-17 

986-14 

Organic  Matters,  speciaUy 

Pepsin,  &c. 

3-19 

1713 

17-34 

4-05 

HOI 

0-20  (t) 

3-34 

2-34 

1-23 

CaOl. 

0-06 

0-26 

1-66 

0-11 

NaCI 

1-46 

2-60 

3-16 

4-37 

KOI 

0-65 

1-12 

107 

1-52 

NH.Ol 



0-47 

0-54 

0-47 

p™^ri..,e&(™5)5 

I    0125 

1-73 
0-23 

3-29 
0-32 

1-18 
0-57 

' 

0O8 

012 

0-33 

Variations  in  the  Proportion  of  Pepsin  and  Acid  tn  the 
Oastric  Juice. 

p^j^.  The  proportion  of  pepsin  in  the  gastric  juice  under- 

goes considerable  variation  during  the  pro^;reas  of 
digestion,  undergoing  first  of  all  a  diminution  and  then  an  increase. 
This  variation  is  observed  also  in  the  case  of  the  secretion  of  the 


isolated  fundus,  as  has  been  shewn  by  Heidenhain,  » 


;.  8,  p.  105. 


^^^  At  the  commenceraent  of  digestion  the  acidity  of 

the  gastric  juice  is  less  than  suteequently,  but  this  is 
not  the  case  when  the  secretion  of  the  isolated  fundus  is  examined. 
The  comparatively  low  acidity  in  the  early  periods  is  probably  due 
to  the  acid  reaction  being  neutralised  by  the  alkaline  saliva  and  by 
the  alkaline  secretion  of  uie  pyloric  glands  (Heidenhain),  We  shaU 
return  to  this  subject  again. 


Sect,  10,    The  Action  of  the  Gastric  Juice,  and  its 
Constituents,  on  the  Proteids, 

The  Researches  and  Views  of  Meissner. 

The  first  of  the  systematic  investigations  on  the  products  result- 
ing from  the  digestion  of  proteids  by  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
was  carried  out  by  Meissner  tmd  his  pupils  between  the  years  1859 
and  1862,  and  as  subsequent  writers  have  all  more  or  less  referred  to, 
or  employed  certain  of,  the  terms  which  he  applied  to  the  products 
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which  he  obtained,  a  brief  r4sumd  of  bis  chief  conclueione  appears 
desirable'. 

This  term  was  applied  by  Meissuer  to  the  neutral- 
isatioQ  precipitate  obtained  when  the  product  of  diges- 
tioa  of  a  proteid  by  natural  or  artificial  gastric  juice  in  so  nearly 
neutralised  that  only  a  &int  acid  reaction  persists.  Under  these 
circumstances  there  falls  a  white  flocculent  precipitate,  composed  of 
the  body  to  which  Meissner  ascribed  the  naioe  of  parapeptone.  He 
desdibed  it  as  a  body  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  easily  soluble  in 
the  weakest  solutions  of  acids  and  alkalies,  and  precipitated  from  its 
solutions  by  the  addition  of  sodium  or  potassium  chloride.  Para- 
peptone has  been  usually  but  incorrectly  spoken  of  as  identical  with 
add  albomin  or  syntonin.  It  is  identical  with  the  body  to  which 
Kiihne  has  assign^  the  name  of  aotialbumat  (see  p.  121).  In  what 
respect,  it  will  be  asked,  does  parapeptone  or  antialbumat  differ 
from  syntonin  or  acid  albumin  ?  Apparently  in  the  fact  that  whilst 
the  latter  body  can  readily  be  digested  by  pepsin  and  au  acid,  para- 
peptone is  unacted  upon  by  them.  This  remarkable  property  of 
ondigestibility  was  pointed  out  by  Meiasner  himself  as  distinguishing 
parapeptone  from  acit^  albumin.  A  further  distinguishing  property 
was  pointed  out  by  Ueissoer,  to  wit, — that  when  a  solution  of  syntonin 
is  nearly  neutralised  and  pure  alcohol  is  added,  this  throws  down  a 
precipitate.  Under  exactly  similar  circumstances  a  solution  contain- 
ing parapeptone  is  not  precipitated.  If  the  alcohol,  however,  con- 
tains ether,  parapeptone  is  thrown  down. 

On  adding  a  little  more  acid  to  the  liquid  from 
which  'parapeptone'  has  been  precipitated,  Meissner 
obtained  occasionally  a  further,  though  scantier,  precipitate,  separable 
by  filtration,  and  insoluble  in  very  dUute  acids  (01  per  cent.)  though 
loluUe  in  stronger  acids.  This  body  Meissner  termed  '  metapeptone,' 
and  looked  upon  also  as  an  end-product. 

"ptBWw  In  the  filtrate  from  which  parapeptone  and  meta- 

B,  p  ud  Y-  peptone  had  been  separated,  Meissner  distinguished 
three  separate  soluble  bodies,  which  ne  classed  together  in  the  group 
of  peptone^  but  which  he  found  to  differ  somewhat  in  their  re- 
actions. 

Peptone  a,  precipitable  by  concentrated  nitric  acid  as  well  as  by 
potassium  ferrocyamde  and  dilute  acetic  acid. 

Peptone  ff,  not  precipitated   by  nitric  acid,  but  by  potassium 
ferrocyanide  and  strong  acetic  acid. 

Peptone  y,  not  precipitated  by  nitric  acid,  nor  by  acetic  acid  and 
potassium  ferrocyanide. 
We  now  know  that  Meissner's   peptones  a  and   ff  were  bodies 

'  lldssner,  ZeiUckH/t  fitr  rat  Med.  Bd.  tii.  vm.  i.  and  ur. 
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which  we  term  albumoses,  whilst  peptone  7  corresponds  to  peptone 
properly  so-called. 

On  the  prolonged  digestion  of  casein  or  of  fibrin, 
Meissner  obtained  a  certain  fiocculent  insoluble  residue, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  dyspeptone.  This  bod^  was  insoluble 
in  0'2  per  cent  HCl.,  but  soluble  in  stronger  acids.  It  consisted  of  a 
mixture  of  antiaUmmid  (see  p.  121)  with  nucleins. 

Br&cke'a  vieioa  on  the  Digedion  of  Proteida. 

According  to  Briicke,  when  a  typical  proteid — unboiled  fibrin — is 
subjected  to  peptic  digestion,  the  following  steps  in  the  process  occur. 
The  fibrin  is  dissolved  and,  in  great  part,  converted  into  acid-albumin 
or  parapeptone,  though  even  from  the  first  some  peptone  is  produced. 
At  this  stage  a  large  precipitate  is  obtained  on  neutralising  the  liquid 
(Ueissner's  parapeptone).  If  digestion  be  very  long  continued,  how- 
ever (sometimes  days  are  needed),  the  parapeptone  disappears,  so 
that  no  precipitate  is  obtained  on  neutralising',  and  the  solution 
merely  contains  peptones. 

The  bodies  taken  for  parapeptones  by  Briicke  were,  doubtless,  in 
great  part  albumoses. 

The  Researches  of  Schiitzenberffer*. 

Hemiprotein  and  KemiaUmmin. 

In  the  year  1885  Schiitzenberger  published  the  results  of  a  series 
of  important  researches  on  the  products  of  decomposition  obtained 
when  albuminous  substances  are  (a)  subjected  to  long-continued 
boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  (b)  digested  in  closed  vessels  at 
temperatures  varying  between  100°  C.  and  160°  C.  with  solution  of 
barium  hydrate. 
jjatm     tm  Schutzenberger    placed    a    kilogramme    of    moist 

coagulated  albumin,  in  6-8  litres  of  water,  to  which 
200  grams  of  H^O,  has  been  added,  and  boiled  this 
mixture  between  one-and-a-half  and  two  hours.  On 
!■  ipUt  up  Into  allowing  the  misture  to  cool,  there  separated  a  fioc- 
culent, nomogeneous  precipitate,  resembling  silica,  or 
freshly  precipitated  magnesia.  The  latter,  collectetl 
on  a  filter,  washed,  and  dried,  presented  the  appearance 
of  yellowish  transparent  masses,  which  yielded  a  nearly 

'  lo  the  flltnte  firom  the  precipitate  there  ie,  beudea  peptone,  ■  wlaUe  pn>t«id 
trhioh  iB  ooagDlable  on  boiling. 

'  M.  F.  SchfitzetibBrger,  'Btichenihee  anr  ralbunuDe  et  lee  mBtiAreE  albomiiKddes  ' 
BttlUtin  dt  la  SoeiiU  Chimiqiu  de  Parit.  Tomee  (33)  pp.  161,  IBS,  216,  343,  SS5,  4SS 
(24)  pp.  2  et  US. 

Theee  papers  are  abatnicted  at  great  length  and  with  much  ability  in  UalVs 
Jalvatiericht,  BA.  T.  (1876),  pp.  299—913. 
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■rhhe,  Dot  hygroscopic  povder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether, 
Hui  subetAuce  was  found  by  Scbiitsenbei^r  to  amount  approxi- 
mately to  one-half  the  weight  of  the  albumin  operated  upon.  To 
it  be  gave  the  name  Hemiprotein.  He  found  it  to  be  amorphous, 
nlable  in  alkalies,  from  its  solutions  in  which  it  could  be  precipitated 
(a  oeutralistng  with  scida,  the  precipitate  being  dissolved  by  an  excess 
of  add 

The  fallowing  are  the  results  of  elemental^  analyses  of  Hemi- 
protein, dried  at  llCC. 

(1)        (2)        (3)        (4)        (5)        (6)        (7)        (8) 

a    62-66     54-83     63-33       

a     7-01      7-25      7-31       

N 14-27     14-46     15-08    1426    1422 

Hemiprotein  contains  sulphur,  the  amount  of  which  has  not  been 
detemuned. 

'^tsn-  ScbUtzenbei^er  found  that  when  hemiprotein  was 

'**■■  further   subjected  to   a  process  of  long  boiling  with 

dilate  sulphuric  acid,  it  furnished  leucm  and  tyrosin,  and  as  a  chief 
prodnctt  an  amorphous  substance  of  a  feebly  sweet  taste,  soluble  in 
nter  and  alcohol,  io  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Hemiproteidin,  to 
which  as  a  result  of  his  analyses,  he  assigned  the  empirical  formula 
C„HJ^,0„  +  H,O. 

Returning   now   to   the    original   operation   which 

yielded  the  insoluble  hemiprobein,  Schiitzenberger  found 
(lot  the  add  filtrate  from  the  latter  contained,  as  its  principal  con- 
stitoent,  an  amorphous  substance,  of  feebly  acid  reaction,  and  con- 
taning  approximately  C  50%. H 7%  N  1547o.  to  which  be  gave  the 
lune  Hemialbiunin,  and  the  formula  CuH„N,0,^ 

Id  addition  to  the  two  principal  products  of  the  decomposition  of 
tile  proteid  molecule  by  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  Schutzenberger 
obt^ed  evidence  of  the  presence  of  many  other  interesting  by- 
prodocta,  as  for  instance,  a  substance  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
areine,  a  non-nitrogenous,  strongly  reducing,  body  apparently  re- 
fmbiing  glucose,  and  a  dibasic  acid,  represented  by  the  empirical 
formula  CJSJSfi^. 


Kahne's  Observaticnis  and  Theoretioat  Views. 

Whilst  Scbiitzenberger  was  devoting  his  attention  to  the  in- 
Tttdgations  some  of  the  results  of  which  have  been  referred  to, 
Kiihne  bad  been  studying  the  profound  decomposition  which  the 
proteid  molecule  undergoes  under  the  influence  of  trypsin,  as  he 
taioed  the  powerful  proteolytic  enzyme  of  the  pancreas  and  its 
Koetion. 
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Whilst  pepsin  io  scid  solution  and  under  suitable  conditions  of 
temperature,  is  able  to  convert  a  proteid  into  peptones,  no  iurther 
decomposition  of  these  peptones  occurs  however  prolonged  the  action 
of  the  artificial  gastric  juice,  or  however  abundant  the  pepsin  at 
work.  Trypsin  in  alkaline  solutions,  on  the  other  hand,  was  found 
by  Klihne  to  decompose  proteide  in  such  a  manner  that  there  re- 
sulted, as  final  products  of  d^estion, — a  quantity  of  peptone  which 
roughly  amounted  to  half  the  weight  of  the  proteid  acted  upon, 
together  with  a  mixture  of  much  less  complex  bodies,  of  which  the 
b^t  characterised  were  certain  amido-acids,  and  particularly  lencin 
(atnido-caproic  acid)  and  tyrosin  (oxy-phenyl-amido-propionic  acid). 

Further,  when  the  peptone  resulting  from  the  prolonged  action  of 
an  artificial  «iatric  juice  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  tiypsin,  this 
enzyme  was  found  capable  of  effecting  the  decomposition  of  a  moiety, 
hut  a  moiety  only,  of  the  peptone,  and  this  yielded  the  same  pro- 
ducts as  would  have  resulted  from  the  direct  action  of  trypsin  on  the 
original  proteid. 

These  interesting  results  led  Kuhne  to  a  surmise  similar  to  that 
to  which  Schiitzenberger  had  arrived,  and  served  as  starting  points 
of  several  investigations  which  resulted  in  the  conception,  which  we 
owe  to  Kiihne,  of  the  general  lines  upon  which  the  decomposition  of 
a  proteid  proceeds  under  the  influence  of  hydrolytic  agents,  however 
diverse. 

To  the  peptone  which  resisted  the  action  of  trypsin,  and  which, 
owing  to  this  characteristic,  he  had  no  di£Bculty  in  separating  from 
the  other  products,  KUhne  immediately  assigned  the  name  of 
ArUipeptOM,  whilst  he  assinied  the  name  of  Hemipeptone  to  a 
hypothetical  peptone  which  he  believed  to  be  associated  with  anti- 
peptone  in  the  mixed  products  of  the  action  of  pepsin  and  gastric 
juice,  and  which  yielded  leucin  and  tyrosin  when  digested  with 
trypsin  although  he  had  not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  separate  it 
in  a  state  of  even  approximate  purity.  To  the  mixed  peptones 
resultii^  from  the  decomposition  of  proteids  by  pepsin  and  acid. 
Eiibne  has,  since  then,  assigned  the  name  ampkop^tanes. 

The  correctness  of  the  surmise  was,  however,  soon  proved,  and 
Kiihne  was  able  to  describe  the  methods  of  preparing  and  separating, 
in  approximate  purity,  the  hemipeptone  of  which  he  had  predicted 
the  existence ;  further  by  comparing  the  decomposition  of  proteids 
under  varied  hydrolytic  conditions,  alone  and  m  association  with 
Chittenden,  he  was  able  to  discover  several  interesting  products,  occu- 
pying an  intermediate  position  between  the  native  proteids  and  the 
peptones.  These  reseiutihes  are  so  full  of  interest,  and  a  knowledge 
of  them  is  so  essential  to  the  investigator  in  all  departments  of 
Physiological  Chemistry,  that  a  somewhat  detailed  exposition  of 
them  is  necessary'. 
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Before  es&mining  the  particular  results  to  which  Ktthne  anived 
re  may  briefly  express  their  general  tendecinr  as  follows:  eveiy 
proteid  when  subjected  to  hjdrolytic  decomposition,  or  to  conditions 
which  presumedly  bring  about  decomposition  by  causing  the  body 
in  <]uesCioD  to  combine  with  the  elements  of  water  (such  aa  boiling 
with  dilut«  sulphuric  acid:  prolonged  heating  of  dilute  hydrochloric 
tad  (O'Sa  per  cent)  at  40*  C. :  dieestion  with  pepsin  and  hydro- 
^oric  acid :  digestion  with  trypsin  m  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  or 
Bodinro  bicarbonate:  putrefaction),  splits  up  into  bodies  which 
belraig  to  two  distinct  groups,  a  A«7ni-group,  and  an  aiih'-group.  We 
may  conceiTe  of  the  complez  proteid  molecule  combining  with'  the 
elements  of  water  and  breaking  up  into  two  (or  more  than  two) 
molecales,  of  which  one  belongs  to  the  kemi-  and  the  other  to  the  oTift'- 
ptodact  of  decomposition.  By  the  continued  action  of  the  hydrolytic 
igeQt,the  primary  cleavage  products  of  each  category  are  further  decom- 
[w«ed,  until,  under  favourable  conditions,  there  result  a:  molecules  of 
utipeptone  and  of  hemipeptone  respectively.  The  bodies  of  the  latter 
group  are  distinguished  by  their  greater  instability  from  those  of  the 
ronner  ^up,  and,  particularly,  by  the  fact  that  under  the  influence 
of  tiypsm  they  are  capable  of  being  decomposed  into  substances  of 
omparatively  simple  constitution  and  of  which  the  best  characterised 
Jie  lencin,  tyrosin,  and  glutamic  acid,  whilst  the  bodies  of  the 
inti-group  cannot,  under  the  influence  of  trypsin  and  an  alkali,  be 
qJit  up  mto  bodies  leas  complex  than  antipeptone.  In  the  flrst 
paper'  in  which  Kiihne  announced  the  views  under  discussion  he 
eihibits  the  relation  of  certain  of  the  bodies  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  a  proteid,  by  the  aid  of  the  subjoined  schema,  which 
ahews  the  principal  [»x>ducts  of  the  action  of  hydrolytic  agents  on 
IBoteids.  It  will  be  observed  that  whilst  the  ultimate  product  of  the 
^tting  up  are  peptones,  termed  respectively  aTih-peptone  and 
itmi-peptone,  each  of  these  is  related  to  and  denved  hora  a  so-called 
iJbmnoK.  Ab  will  be  shewn  in  the  sequel,  the  best  characterised  of 
the  intermediate  products  occupying  a  position  between  the  native 
[•Dteids  and  the  peptones  are  the  atbumoses,  anli-  and  hemi- 
ilbnmose  respectively — bodies  which,  whilst  possessing  some  of  the 
Ractions  of  the  true  peptones,  and  particularly  exhibiting  the  so- 

Albumin 


Antialbumid  (Hemi-protein) 

Antialbumat  (Parapeptone) 

Antialbumose  Hemialbumose 

Antipeptone  Hemipeptone 

«ith  hi«  pnpil  Chitteoden.    The  tatbor  hu,  in  maur  plMOB,  quoted  deuriptioiiB  ot 
■cAioda  and  pmpertiea  of  mbsloncee  &lmoBt  vsibstiin. 

'  Edhne, '  Weitere  HittheUnngen  ttber  TerdkiiiiiigaeDZTiDe  nnd  die  Verdannng  det 
Uhuioe.'  Virhaitdlur^eH  d*$  naturhitt.  med.  Vertini  tu  Htidtlberff.  Bd.  l  Hsft  4, 
B.1K 
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called  biuret-re&ctioQ  (which  had  been  supponed  to  distinguish  the 
peptones  from  all  other  proteids),  differ,  it  has  been  stated,  from  the 
peptones  in  possessing  a  lower  power  of  diSiising  through  aoimal 
membranes,  a  distinction  which,  if  it  really  exiated,  woula  establish 
the  fact  that  they  possess  a  lai^er  molecular  weight  than  the  peptones. 
The  statements  which  Funke  originally  made'  concerning  the  high 
diffusibility  of  the  peptones  have,  however,  in  no  respect  been  con- 
finned  by  the  investigations  undertaken  by  von  Wittich'  in  order  to 
test  them,  nor  by  those  of  so  competent  and  trustworthy  an  observer 
as  the  late  Kichard  Maly* 


Aniialbumat  and  ATtttalbumid. 


PitMlnoti 


When  proteid  substances  are  digested  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  40°  C.  with  hydrochloric  acid  containing  0'25 
ttonofprotaidi  P^"^  *'^°*-  "^  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (3 — 5  per 
brdllnUMlda.  cent.),  or  digested  with  an  acid  solution  coDtaining  out 
Antuimmut.  a  small  quantity  of  pepsin,  the  decomposition  is  effected 
with  the  formation  of  considerable  quantities  of  the  body  which 
Ueissner  termed  parapeptone,  but  to  which  Eiihne  has  assigned  the 
new  name  atitiaUmmat*.  This  body  is  precipitated  from  the  solution 
by  neutralising  it.  It  is  found,  as  MeiesDer  bad  stated,  to  be  soluble 
in  dilute  acids,  as  well  as  in  a  mixture  of  pepsin  and  acid;  when 
digested  with  the  latter  it  is,  hoioever,  unacted  upon. 

Antialbumat  is  dissolved  by  an  alkaline  solution  of  trypsin, 
which  at  40*  converts  it  into  antipeptone. 

When  treated  for  a  long  time  with  adds,  antialbumat  is  con- 
verted into  a  much  less  soluble  body,  to  which  Kiihne  assigns  the 
Anuaibnniid.  i^"*^  Antialbumid.  This  formed  part  of  the  dyq}ep- 
tone  of  Meissner,  which  contained,  in  addition,  so- 
called  nucleim.  The  substance  to  which  SchUtzenberger  assigoed 
the  name  Hemi-protein  is  antialbumid. 

As  was  said  when  reference  was  made  to  the  body  discovered  by 
the  French  chemist,  antialbumid  is  precipitable  from  acid  solutions 
when  these  are  neutralised ;  the  precipitated  body  is  wholly  un- 
digested by  a  mixture  of  pepsin  and  dilute  acid ;  it  is  soluble  in  a 
weak  alkaline  solution,  e.g.,  in  a  weak  solution  of  sodium  hydrate. 

The  characteristic  reaction  which  distinguishes  antialbumid,  from 
other  bodies,  is  the  jelly-like  coagulation  which  its  solution  in 
sodium  hydrate  (containing  57,)  undergoes,  when  digested  with 
trypsin  ;  this  coagulation  resembles  that  produced  by  rennet  in  fluids 

'  Faoke,  Lehrbuch  dtr  Phyiiohgie.  5lh  ed.  Vd.  i.  p.  208.  Virohow'*  AnhAv,  Vol. 
int.  (1866),  p.  M9. 

"  T.Wittioh, 'CeberdieDiffosibilitiit  dei  Peptone.'  BerU  kUnitch.  Woeheiuehri/t, 
1873.  na.  ST.     Abstnot  published  in  Mftlf's  Jahreiberieht,  ToL  u.  (for  1872),  p.  19. 

*  M^,  <  Ueber  die  ^emische  ZnMtumensetznDg  und  phrdologisohe  Bedeutang  dm 
Peptona.'    PflilgBr'e  Archiv,  Vol.  ii.  (1874),  pp.  S65— 61&. 

*  Kiihne,  Wtitere  Mictheihmg  Bbtr  V«rjaiaingiaui/mt,  p.  5. 
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containing  casein.  When  the  jelly  is  subjected  to  long-continued 
digestion  with  trypsin,  it  is  in  part  gradually  dissolved,  and  the  solu- 
tion is  found  to  contain  antipeptone,  as  well  as  some  unchanged 
antialbumid,  but  no  trace  of  leucin  or  tyrosin. 

Whilst  the  action  of  acids  gives  rise,  in  the  way  described,  to  those 
special  products  of  decomposition  belonging  to  the  anti-group, 
which  are  denominated  antialbumat  or  autialbumid,  there  are  also, 
secessarilj,  separated  at  the  same  time  bodies  of  the  hemi-group, 
and  ultimately  these  are  resolved,  according  to  circumstances  (nature 
and  strength  of  acid,  temperature  and  duration  of  process  of 
heating)  into  hemipeptones  or  into  the  amido-acids  which  result  from 
decompoeitioa  of  the  latter.  The  production,  as  well  as  the  iacts  con- 
Dected  with  the  formation,  of  the  bodies  of  the  bemi-group,  as  vieU 
K  the  fom[iation  and  properties  of  antipeptone  are  most  suitably 
discnssed  in  connection  with  the  action  of  the  ensymes  on  proteids. 
Before  treating  this  branch  of  the  subject,  the  schemata  which  Kilhne 
has  furnished  exhibiting  the  decomposition  of  proteids  under  the 
influence  of  acids  are  placed  before  the  reader. 


Schema  of  Proteid  Decomposition  by  Acids, 
a.    Action  of  dilute  HCl  (025  per  cent)  at  40°  C. 
Proteid 


Antialbumat  Hemialbumose 

I  i 

AnUalbtuuld  Hemlpeptone 

b.    Action  of  dilute  H,SO^  (3—5  per  cent.)  at  100°  C. 
Proteid 


AntiiUbiimld  Hemi-albumose 


Hemipeptone  Hemipeptone 


^^rosln    Zieucln      Tyroiln 


The  Albamoses. 

We  have  seen  that  under  the  influence  of  heat, 

^ dilute  solutions  of  the  mineral  acids  are  able  to  effect 

"^ftdam^  *''^  decomposition  of  the  proteid  molecule,  giving  rise 
Mria  KoA  after  long-continued  action  to  certain  quantities  of 
■ddi  on  pro-  bodies  of  the  anft-group  which  resist  the  further  de- 
'**^  composing  action  of  the  acids,  as  well  as  to  products 

derived  from  the  kemi-moiety  of  the  proteid  molecule. 

The  decomposition,  which  acids  effect  with  comparative  slowness, 
{voceeds  with  infinitely  greater  rapidity  in  the  presence  of  pepsin  and 
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dilute  acid  at  lO^C.  If  the  quantity  of  pepsin  be  sufficient  to  confer 
intense  digestive  properties  on  the  solution,  the  decompoBition  pro- 
ceeds in  such  a  manner  that  there  are  not  produced  from  the  anti- 
moiety  of  the  molecule  any  antialbumat  or  antialbumid ;  were  the 
latter  body  produced,  inasmuch  as  it  is  incapable  of  fuitber  decom- 
position by  pepsin  and  acid,  it  would  persist  to  the  very  end  of  the 
digestive  process,  whereas  it  is  found  that  under  favourable  circum- 
stances the  whole  of  the  proteid  acted  upon  may  be  converted  into 
peptones. 

By  arresting  the  process  of  peptic  digestion  in  its  earlier  stages, 
Kiihne,  as  was  previously  stated,  has  separated  from  digestive  mix- 
tures bodies  which  are  included  under  the  generic  name  of  albu- 
moses,  which  are  intermediate  between  proteids  on  the  one  hand  and 
peptones  on  the  other,  there  being  certain  of  them  which  being  con- 
vertible by  a  continued  action  of  enzyme  into  antipeptone  are  termed 
antialbumoses,  and  others  convertible  in  a  similar  manner  into  hemi- 
peptones  and  termed  hemi-albumoses. 

In  the  first  instance,  Eiihne  discovered  and  described  under  the 
term  of  hemi-albumose  the  first  product  of  hydrolytic  decomposition, 
derived  from  the  hemi-moiety  of  the  proteid  molecule.  He  identified 
it  with  a  body  discovered  and  described  long  ago  by  Bence  Jones'  as 
a  constituent  of  the  urine  in  a  case  ofosteo-malacia,  and  which  Ktihne 
had  himself  also  been  able  to  separate  from  the  urine  in  a  similar 
case*.  Subsecjuent  researches,  however,  have  led  Eiihne  to  discover 
that  hemi-albumose  is  a  mixed  product,  consisting  of  several  proteid 
bodies,  which  have  essentially  the  same  percentile  composition,  and 
which,  have  several  important  characters  in  common :  all  of  which 
probably  owe  their  origin  to  the  combination  of  the  elementa  of  water 
with  the  proteid,  and  occupy  positions  intermediate  between  proteids 
and  peptones. 

Hemi-albumose,  thus,  is  a  mixture  of  the  albumoses,  belonging 
to  the  hemi-moiety  of  the  proteid  molecule,  which  are  all  convertible 
directly  by  pepsin  and  acid  into  faemipeptone,  whilst  ultimately 
fumishiDg,  mien  digested  with  trypsin  ana  alkali,  or  when  boiled 
with  sulphuric  acid,  leucin,  tyrosin,  glutamic  acid,  &c  According 
to  certain  subordinate  characters,-  such  as  solubility  in  water  ana 
solutions  of  sodium  chloride,  Eiihne  and  Chittenden  have  described 
proto-albumoses,  betero-albumoses,  deutero-albumoses,  and  dys-albu- 

'  Benoe  Jonei,  Pkiloiophical  Traiuocttonj,  1S48.     Part  L  p.  5S. 

*  K^ne,  'Ueber  HemUlbnmose  im  Ham.'  ZeiUehrift  fSr  Biologie,  VoL  zii. 
p.  209. 

'    Eithne  and  Chittanden,  ncder  beading  'AlbanuMen  im  Ham  bei  Ostoomalaaia'  in 
Memoir  'Ueber  Albnmosen.'    ZtiUehrift  JBt  BiologU.    Tol.zi.p.  40, 

*  Eiihne  nnd  Chittenden,  'Ueber  JJbmnosen.'  ZeiUthrift  far  Biologit.  Vol.  si. 
(1SS4},  pp.  11—51, 

Eahne  and  Ciiittenden,  'MyouD  nnd  Ujosinoaen.'  ZeiUehrift  tUr  Biologit.  ToL 
HT  jie89),  pp.  868— S68. 

Cltittenden  nnd  Hart,  '  Elastin  und  ElastinoBen,'  Ztittchrift  fSr  BiologU.  ToL 
Xrt.  (1889)  pp.  868—390. 
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Antiatbumose. 
It  has  been  stated  that  when  proteids  are  digested  witb  dilute 
mineral  acids,  antialbumat  and  antialbumid  are  the  only  representa- 
tives of  tbe  anti-moiety  of  the  proteid  molecule.  When  Ktihne  had 
discovered  in  hemi-albumose  an  intermediate  product  between  proteid 
and  hemipeptone,  he  was  naturally  led  to  surmise  that  there  probably 
existed  an  analogous  albumose  corresponding  to  antipeptone.  Direct 
eiperimeat  furnished  evidence  which  leaves  no  doubt,  indeed,  of  the 
existeace  of  such  a  body,  though  it  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  condi- 
tion of  purity  nor  in  large  quantity.  The  substance  is  found  in  tbe 
precipitate  obtained  by  neutralising  digestive  mixtures  of  acid  pepsin 
and  proteid,  but,  as  foUows  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  m  tbe 
neutralisation  precipitate,  any  antiatbumose  which  may  be  present  is 
mixed  with  antialbumat. 

The  following  account  of  one  of  Kiibne  and  Chittenden's  experi- 
ments, having  for  its  object  the  separation  of  antialbumose,  will 
convey  an  idea  of  the  methods  to  be  employed'. 

The  albumin  of  50  eggs  was  treated  with  water  and  acetic  acid 
and  coagulated  by  heat  The  coagulum  having  been  washed  and 
freed  from  water,  by  pressure,  was  digested  in  two  litres  of  dilute  HO 
(0'4  per  cent-.)  at  30*  C,  mixed  with  one  litre  of  artificial  gastric  juice 
at  the  same  temperature. 

Tbe  artificial  gastric  juice  had  been  prepared  by  digesting  for  48 
bonn  at  40°  C.  the  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  a  pig's  stomach, 
with  the  exception  of  that  from  tbe  pyloric  region,  in  2  litres  of  HCl 
omtaining  0*4  per  cent  After  this  digestion  the  liquid  had  been  dialjsed 
for  34  boors  in  a  Ktthne's  tube  dialyser  (see  Fig.  7,  p.  89),  in  a  stream 
of  running  water:  salicylic  acid  in  the  propoition  of  one  part  in  1000 
luTing  been  added  before  dialysis,  and  hydrochloric  acid  being  added  at 
ite  conclusion  so  as  to  again  bring  the  amount  of  acid  to  the  original 
smonttt,  viz.  0*4  per  cent. 

The  digestion  having  proceeded  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  the 
mixture  was  filtered,  so  as  to  separate  the  considerable  quantity  of  yet 
undissolved  albnmin.  This  was  treated  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  the 
gastric  juice ;  in  15  hotus  at  40°  0.,  solution  was  efifected,  the  quantity 
of  liquid  amounting  to  600  c.c.  The  solution  thus  obtained,  after 
filtration,  was  neutralised,  when  a  precipitate  fell,  condderable  in 
amount,  yet  small  in  comparison  to  the  amount  of  albumin  operated 
upon.  The  precipitate  was  washed,  dissolved  in  150  c,a  of  gastric 
juice,  digested  for  48  hours,  and,  on  neutralising,  again  precipitated, 
not  appreciably  diminished  io  amount.  In  this  way  was  obtained  a 
body  having  the  same  characters  as  Meissner's  parapeptone. 

This  boay  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  antialbumose  and  anti- 
albumid, was  dissolved  in  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  (0'76  per  cent) 
and  digested  for  about  48  hours  at  40"  C.  with  a  dialysed  pancreatic 
extract     No  clotting  occurred. 
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From  the  solution  after  digestioD,  acetic  acid  added  to  neutralisa- 
tion, threw  down  a  substance  having  the  characters  of  antialbumid, 
and  particularly  exhibiting  the  characteristic  property  of  yieldiog 
when  digested  with  soda  and  trypsin  a  thick  jelly.  The  filtrate  from 
the  acetic  acid  precipitate  of  antialbumid  contained  antipeptone, 
which  when  digested  during  eight  days  at  40°  C.  with  soda  and 
trypsin  gave  no  trace  of  leucin  or  tyrosin. 

From  the  solution,  antipeptone  could  be  precipitated  by  concentra- 
tion and  the  addition  of  alcohol. 

Semi-albutnoae  and  the  Albumoses. 

As  the  reader  has  gathered  from  much  which  has  preceded, 
hemi-albumose  is  the  name  which  was  applied  by  Ktihne  to  the  tirst 
product  of  the  action  of  hydrolytic  agents  and  especially  of  the 
proteolytic  enzymes,  upon  the  hemi-moiety  of  the  proteid  molecule. 
To  the  same  product  the  term  a  peptone  had  been  assigned  by 
Meissner  and  propmUme  by  Schmidt-Mulheim'. 

As  a  result  of  his  earlier  researches,  Kiihne  announced  hemi- 
albumose  to  be  a  body  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble 
in  hot  water;  precipitable  by  nitric  acid,  the  precipitate  being 
dissolved  on  adding  an  excess  of  acid,  or  on  heating ;  the  precipitate, 
in  the  latter  case,  returning  when  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool. 
Hemi-albumose  was  found,  further,  to  be  soluble  in  weak  solutions  of 
NaCl,  from  which  it  is  deposited  if  the  salt  be  added  to  saturation. 
Acetic  acid  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  precijpitated  solutions  of 
hemi-albumose.  With  copper  sulphate  and  sodium  hydrate,  hemi- 
albumose  was  found  to  give  in  an  intense  degree  the  'biuret'  reaction, 
which  had  been  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  true  peptones. 

A  further,  most  useful,  character  of  hemi-albumose,  a  knowledge 
of  which  we  owe  to  Wenz",  is  that  of  being  completely  precipitated 
when  its  solutions  are  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate.  This 
salt  affords  indeed  an  easy  and  certain  method  of  separating  peptones 
from  all  other  proteid  substances  in  a  digestive  mixture,  these  being 
thrown  down,  whilst  the  peptones  are  left  in  the  solution,  which 
then  may  be  freed  from  the  ammoniacal  salt  by  dialysis,  or  by 
boiling  with  barium  carbonate  or  hydrate. 

Even  in  one  of  his  earlier  papers,  on  the  immediate  products  of 
decomposition  of  the  proteids,  Kdhne  had  expressed  a  doubt  as  to 
the. product  which  he  had  termed  hemi-albumoee  being  a  definite 
chemical  individual.  The  researches,  which  he  in  conjunction  with 
Cliittenden  afterwards  carried  out,  proved  conclusively  that  the 
hemi-albumose  which  he  had  first  obtained,  is  a  mixture  of  several 
bodies,  to  which  they  have  assigned  the  names  '  proto-albumose,' 
'  deutero-albumose,'  '  hetero-albumose '  and  'dys-albumose.'    Still  it 

■  Schmidt-MiUbeiii],  'Uatertucbongea  fiber  d.  TercUaong  der  Eiwdai-EdTper.'  Dn 
BoU  It«7iiioiid,  Archiv/.  Anat.  u.  Phyi.,  Pbys.  Abtb.  1679,  p.  1. 

*  Wenz,  'Ueber  du  Terhalten  der  Eiweiiutofle  bei  der  Dum-Verdannng.'  Ztit- 
tehrift  f.  Biologit.    Bd.  23  (1686),  8.  1. 
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appears  to  the  Author  that  we  may  with  advaDttu^e  retain  the  term 
kemi-aibumose  for  the  mixed  product  coDtaiaing  alfthe  albumoBes. 

>*"*•">*  Blood  fibrio  affords  a  material  from  which    the 

mixed  albumoses  can  be  obtained  with  the  greatest 


SUM-  (La.  tha    *>''^- 

mixed     Aiini>  Fibrin  obtained  by  stirring  or  whipping  blood  is 

BMMa]  from  thoroughly  washed  with  water  and  it  is  then  placed  in 
•*■"'■  0'2  per  cent.  HCl  until  it  has  swollen  up  into  a  jelly  j 

the  acid  and  fibrin  are  heated  to  37°  and  an  active  solution  of  pepsia 
is  then  added,  which  causes  solution  of  the  fibrin  to  occur  in  the 
course  of  very  few  minutes.  Digestion  may  be  allowed  to  go  on  for 
about  an  hour  and  may  then  be  stopped  either  by  cooling  the  liquid 
or,  better  still,  by  neutralising  it  with  sodium  hydrata 

Kiihne  and  Ohittenden  in  one  of  their  expeiiments  placed  1500 
gnuumes  of  raw  fibrin  in  5  litres  of  HCl  (04  per  oent.)  for  24  hours, 
then  heated  it  to  45°  C.  and  mixed  with  it  400  cc.  of  normal  artificial 
gastric  juice  and  digested  the  mixture  for  1  hour'. 

An  abundant  precipitate  falls  which  is  separated  by  filtration, 
and  to  the  filtrate  powdered  sodium  chloride  is  added  in  such 
quantities  that  some  remains  undissolved  and  mixed  with  the  abund- 
ant white  precipitate,  which  is  collected  in  a  filter  and  washed  with 
a  little  saturated  NaCl  solution.  The  product  is  hemi-albumose,  i,e- 
a  mixture  of  the  albumoses  derived  from  the  hemi-moiety  of  the 
proteid  molecule. 

«•««>*     of  The  product  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is 

^^^to^^^titat  ^P*'"*'*^  fro™  ^^^  filter  and  is  pounded  in  a  mortar 
moMt'ftomttie  together  with  a  saturated  solution  of  NaCl,  which 
utMd  'bnn-  dissolves  and  holds  in  solution  the  so-called  deutero- 
•nmmoM.'  albumose,  whilst  proto-albumose,  dys-albumose  and 
hetero-albnmose  remain  undissolved. 

From  the  solution  in  NaCl  above  referred  to  deutero-albumose  is 
precipitated  by  means  of  acetic  acid  in  which  sodium  chloride  has 
been  dissolved. 

The  separation  of  the  albumoses  thrown  down  by  NaCl  is  effected 
as  follows.  The  mixed  precipitate  contaiuing  them  is  pressed  so  as 
to  free  it  as  thoroughly  as  possible  &om  adhering  salt  solution,  and 
is  then  treated  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  which  dissolves 
it  almost  entirely.  The  insoluble  matter  is  separated  by  filtration 
and  ground  in  a  mortar  with  5  per  cent,  solution  of  NaCi,  and  then 
with  water,  and  constitutes  the  so-called  dys-albumose.  The  united 
solutions  containing  NaCI  are  dialysed,  whereupon  a  precipitate  occurs 
of  so-called  hetero-albnmose,  whilst  proto-albumose  is  left  in  solution. 

1  A]]  tlie  detulB,  a 
mmt,  will  be  {bond  I 
ZriUcliTift  fOr  BiotojM,  Vol.  ii.  (18M),  pp.  11—51:  rafBrtop.  13.  The  reader  may 
bIm  retei  to  a  pranoaa  paper  by  the  same  anthon, '  Ueber  die  nKohsteD  Spalmngs- 
prodnkte  der  Biwei«s-Eanwr '  Ztitichrift  fUr  Biologit,  Vol.  xn.  (1868),  pp.  1S9— 306 : 
ider  to  pp.  181  and  166. 
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The  aqueous  solution  which  has  been  dialysed  and 
thus  separated  from  heteroalbumose,  possesses,  as  do, 
accoiding  to  Kubne,  all  solutions  of  albumoees,  an  alkaUae  reaction. 

In  order  to  obtain  proto-albumose  in  a  state  of  purity,  the  solu- 
tion is  saturated  with  NaCl,  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  process  of  precipitation  and  solutioD  repeated  four  times. 

From  the  watery  solution  of  this  purified  proto-albumose,  the 
solid  substance  is  obtained  by  precipitating  directly  with  alcohol,  or 
by  first  concentrating  the  solution  in  the  water  bath  and  then  adding 
alcohol  to  the  concentrated  solution.  The  alcohol  precipitate  is 
washed  successively  with  alcohol  and  ether,  after  treatment  with 
which,  proto-albumose  is  obtained  in  thick,  snow-white  masses.  The 
Rubstance  is  highly  soluble,  and  although  its  solution  is  not  effected 
immediately,  the  quantities  dissolved  are  so  great,  that  a  solution  of 
syrupy  consistence  can  be  obtained.  The  solutions  are  colourless, 
not  perfectly,  although  almost  perfectly,  transparent,  and  have  an 
alkaline  reaction. 

When  nitric  acid  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  pure  solution  of 
proto-albumose,  a  white  precipitate  falls  which  at  first  disappears 
when  the  fiuid  is  mixed  by  shaking,  a  fresh  precipitate  occurring  on 
addition  of  more  acid.  The  precipitate  which  persists  after  adding 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  acid,  t^sappears  on  heating,  but  is  deposited 
a^ain  as  the  liquid  cools.  An  excess  of  nitric  acid,  even  in  the  cold, 
dissolves  the  precipitate  at  first  formed,  the  solution  assuming  a 
yellow  colour;  sodium  chloride  added  to  it  throws  down  a  precipitate 
which  is  entirely  dissolved  by  heat,  and  deposited  again  on  cooling. 

Solutions  of  proto-albumose  are  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and 
potassium  ferrocyanide.  If  the  quantity  of  acetic  acid  be  small 
the  precipitate  is  undissolved  by  heat ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  strong 
acetic  acid  be  added  to  the  solution,  a  larger  quantity  of  ferro- 
cyanide is  required  to  produce  a  precipitate,  but  this  is  dissolved  on 
heating  the  liquid,  which  becomes  turbid  on  cooling. 

Solutions  of  proto-albumose  if  saturated  with  NaCl  and  filtered, 
become  a  tittle  less  transparent  when  boiled,  and  the  turbidity  con- 
tinues when  they  are  cooled.  The  addition  of  a  trace  of  acetic  acid  to 
such  solutions  causes  them  to  become  very  turbid. 

Cupric  sulphate,  mercuric  chloride,  and  basic  lead  acetate,  cause 
heavy  precipitates,  which  in  the  case  of  the  first  and  third  of  these 
ref^ents  are  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant.  These  precipitates  are 
onlypartially  dissolved  when  the  liquid  in  which  they  occur  is  boiled. 

'Seated  with  a  trace  of  copper  sulphate  and  a  large  quantity  of 
solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  solutions  of  proto-albumose  exhibit  the 
beautiful  red- violet  so-called  'biuret'  reaction.  When  boiled  with 
lead  acetate  and  alkali,  solutions  assume  a  dark  colour  due  to  the 
formation  of  PbS,. 

Proto-albumose  is  laevogyroua  Kiihne  and  Chittenden  deter- 
mined the  specific  rotation  of  five  different  preparations  of  the  sub- 
stance and  obtained  the  following  results : 
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E  («)„  .  -  79'-05 

C(a),  =  -77*-90 

D  (a),  -  -  73°-18 

E(a),=  -7r-40. 

The  following 

are  the 

means  of  several  analyses  of  each  of  five 

A 

BOD 

E 

(M«u.) 

(M».)           (M«ui)          (Mm) 

(M«a) 

Carbon 

50-89 

60-39         50-51         51-50 

50-65 

Hydrogen 

6-83 

6-74          6-69          6-80 

6-86 

Nitrogen 

1712 

17-12        17-31        17-13 

17-01 

Sulphur 

117 

1-07          1-17          0-94 

1-07 

Oxygen 

23-99 

24-68         24-26         2363 

21-52. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  this  body  separates  from 
the  salt  solution  of  the  mixed  albumoses,  during  dialy- 
sis, and  adheres  as  a  gum-like  mass  to  the  walls  of  the  tube  dialyser 
in  which  the  operation  is  carried  on,  so  that  in  order  to  separate  it 
the  tubes  must  be  cut  open,  Hetero-albumose  cannot  consequently 
be  separated  from  the  proto-albumose  solution  by  filtration,  but  its 
collection  is  rendered  more  easy  if  the  liquid  be  saturated  with  sodium 
chloride,  after  which  it  is  separated  by  decantation.  The  crude 
hetero-albumose,  thus  obtained  on  drying,  assumes  the  appearance  of 
plates  of  gelatin.  In  order  to  purify  the  substance,  two  methods  are 
available ;  the  first  of  which  consists  in  dissolving  it  in  5  or  10  per 
cent  solution  of  NaCl,  and  simply  dialysing  the  solution ;  the  second 
consists  in  precipitating  the  salt  solution  just  referred  to  by  means- of 
rock  salt,  redissolving  the  precipitate,  and  then  dialysing  the  solu- 
tion. 

Hetero-albumose  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  which  thereby  causes 
fin^ments  of  the  substance  to  soften  and  swell.  Solutions  of  NaCl, 
so  dilute  as  to  contain  lees  than  05  per  cent,  of  the  salt,  or 
strong  to  complete  saturation,  dissolve  hetero-albumose,  though 
slowly,  in  considerable  proportions,  though  the  salt  acts  most  effi- 
ciently as  a  solvent  in  proportions  varying  between  5  and  10 
per  cent  On  completely  saturating  solutions  of  hetei-o-albumose 
with  NaCl,  the  substance  is  abundantly  precipitated,  though  precipi- 
tation is  not  complete,  and  on  subsequent  dialysis,  a  further  precipi- 
tate is  obtained.  Strong  solutions  in  5  to  10  per  cent  solutions  of 
NaCl  are  rendered  turbid  by  the  addition  of  water. 

In  addition  to  neutral  salts,  dilute  solutions  of  acids,  alkalies,  and 
alkaline  carbonates,  act  as  efficient  solvents  of  hetero-albumose. 

The  solutions,  thus  obtained,  are,  in  general,  precipitated  by  neu- 
tralising them,  though  never  completely  bo,  as  the  substance  is  held  in 
solution  by  the  salts  which  are  formed  during  the  process.  NaCl 
solutions  of  hetero-albumose  always  have  a  distinctly  alkaline  re- 
action. 
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The  most  characteristic  property  of  hetero-albumose  is  the  beha- 
viour of  its  solutions  wheD  boiled,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  behaviour 
of  the  undissolved  body  wbeu  the  fluid  in  which  it  ia  suspended  is 
boiled 

When  hetero-albumose  is  suspended  in  water  and  boiled,  it  be- 
comes completely  insoluble  in  solutions  of  NsCl  of  all  strengths. 
During  the  process  of  heating  the  substance  appears  to  melt,  and 
adheres  in  patches  to  the  glass ;  on  cooling,  it  sets  in  masses,  which 
are  either  leathery  or  harder. 

Saturated  solutions  of  hetero-albumose,  containing  ^ — 2 — 3 — 5 
per  cent,  of  NaCl,  cof^late  about  equally,  e.g.  the  turbidity  pro- 
duced is  about  the  same  in  degree  in  the  different  cases.  If,  however, 
the  solutions  have  been  diluted  with  from  three  to  five  times  their 
own  volume  of  solution  of  pure  NaCI,  containing  the  same  amount 
of  the  salt  as  they  contam,  no  precipitate  is  obtained  when  the 
liquid  is  boiled  or  when  it  subsequently  cools.  The  gradual  addition 
of  acetic  acid  to  these  clear  solutions  causes,  however,  a  turbidity, 
which  increases  at  first,  but  after  a  certain  point  disappeaiB.  Nitric 
acid  added  to  the  fluid  will  now  cause  a  fresh  turbidity,  which  dis- 
appears on  adding  a  sufficient  excess  of  acid.  If  to  the  cold  solution, 
which  is  clear  and  remains  clear  when  boiled,  strong  solutions  of 
NaCl  be  added,  a  precipitate  occurs,  which  disappears,  or  nearly  so, 
on  boiling,  and  reappears  again  on  cooling. 

When  to  a  solution  of  hetero-albumose  only  so  much  acetic  or 
nitric  acid,  respectively,  is  added,  as  will  occasion  a  perceptible  tur< 
bidity,  this  is  observed  to  increase  as  the  liquid  is  heatea,  to  disap- 
pear when  it  is  boiled,  and  to  reappear  in  increased  degree,  when  it 
IS'  cooled. 

Hetero-albumose,  which  has  been  suspended  in  water  and  rendered 
insoluble  by  boiling  the  water,  is  found  to  swell  and  dissolve  com- 
pletely in  UCl  containing  between  O'l  and  0'2  per  cent,  but  to  be 
almost  insoluble  in  solutions  of  sodium  hydrate  (containing  from  0*25 
to  3  per  cent,  of  NaHO).  By  itB  solution  in  hydrochlonc  acid  the 
coagulated  substance  appears  to  have  been  in  part  reconverted  into 
normal  hetero-albumose,  identical  with  the  original  substance,  but  in 
part  to  have  been  changed  into  a  substance  identical  with  dys-albu- 

Acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide  render  solutions  of  hetero- 
albumose  strongly  turbid,  the  turbidity  disappearing  on  adding  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  acid.  When  the  reagents  are  added  in 
certain  favourable  proportions,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  turbidity 
occasioned  by  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide  disappears  on 
boiling  the  liquid,  but  reappears  when  it  becomes  cold. 

With  copper  sulphate  and  sodium  hydrate,  hetero<albumose  gives 
the  biuret  reaction,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  very  faint  excess  of 
the  copper  salt  suffices  to  conceal  entirely  the  rose  colour,  which  is 
then  covered  by  the  well-known  violet  colour,  characteristic  of  the 
albuminous  substances  in  solution. 
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When  boiled  with  lead  acetate  and  sodium  hydrate,  a  brown 
precipitate  occurs  in  solutions  of  hetero-albumose.but  this  is  smaller 
in  amount  than  would  be  expected  from  the  amount  of  sulphur 
which  the  substance  contains. 

Copper  sulphate,  and  neutral  and  basic  lead  acetates,  precipitate 
solution  of  hetero-albumose  in  sodium  chloride,  and  the  precipitates 
are. insoluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitants. 

Unlike  proto-  or  deutero-albumose,  hetero-albumose  in  solution 
is  not  precipitated  by  mercuric  chloride,  whether  the  reaction  be 
alkaline,  neutral,  or  faintly  acid.  On  addition  of  acetic  acid,  however, 
a  precipitate  &]ls  which  requires  a  very  large  excess  of  acid  to  dis- 
solve it. 

Heteio-albumose  is  laevogyrous,  its  apeci6c  rotation  having  been 
found  (the  mean  of  three  determinations)  to  be  (a)^  =  —  68°*65. 

The  following  is  the  coniposition  of  hetero-albumose,  according  to 
the  analyses  of  Kilhne  and  Chittenden : 

Carbon 50-74 

Hydrogen 6-72 

Nitrogen  17-14 

Sulphur 116 

Oxygen 24-24 

From  these  numbers  it  would  appear  that  there  Is  no  appreciable 
difference  in  ultimate  composition  between  proto-  and  hetero- 
albumose. 

Dntoo'  This  body,  although  present  in  the  mixed  '  hemi- 

■U>wBOM.  albumose'  product  of  digestion  with  pepsin  and  acid, 

was  obtained  by  Kiihne  most  easily  from  '  Witte's  Peptone,*  which  is 
an  article  of  commerce,  and  like  the  majority  of  otner  commercial 
preparations  sold  under  the  name  of  Peptones,  contains  large  qtian- 
tities    of   the    mixed    albumoses   in   addition   to   hemi-  and    anti- 


The  mixed  albumoses,  or  Witte's  peptone,  having  been  pounded 
m  a  mortar  with  saturated  solution  of  NaCl,  and  the  solution 
having  been  filtered,  it  is  treated  with  acetic  acid,  which  at  once 
throws  down  an  abundant  precipitate  of  deutero-albumose,  which  is 
collected  in  a  hag,  washed  with  saturated  solutions  of  NaCl,  redis- 
solved  aeain  in  weak  salt  solution,  and  reprecipitated  with  acetic 
acid.  The  precipitate  is  again  dissolved,  the  salt  and  acetic  acid  are 
separated  by  dialysis,  the  acid  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  best 
after  having  been  cautiously  neutralised  with  solution  of  sodium  hy- 
drate. In  the  dialyser,  the  hetero-albumose  is  found  in  solution.  The 
latter  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  the  hetero-albumose  lb  pre- 
cipitated by  the  addition  of  alcohol ;  the  precipitate  is  washed  with 
absolute  alcohol  and  ether  and  obtained  as  a  perfectly  white,  light 
powder,  which  but  for  containing  a  small  quantity  of  calcium  sulphate 
(0'68 — 1'77  per  cent.)  appears  to  be  perfectly  pure. 
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Deutero-albumose  is  not  precipitated  from  its  solutioDB  by  satura- 
tion with  Bodium  chloride. 

Even  when  its  solutions  are  saturated  with  NaCl  and  boiled  do 
precipitation  occurs. 

^lutious  in  pure  water  are  not  precipitated  by  boiling,  even 
after  being  acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  Nitric  acid  produces  neither 
turbidity  nor  precipitate;  when  added  in  alight  excess  the  liquid 
becomes  yellow,  even  in  the  cold.  If,  however,  sodium  chloride  be 
added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  this  yellow  liquid  it  becomes  turbid, 
but  when  heated,  long  before  it  reaches  the  boiling-point,  it  becomes 
clear;  on  cooling,  however,  the  solution  becomes  as  opaque  as 
before. 

When  solutions  of  deutero-albumose  are  rendered  feebly  acid  by 
means  of  acetic  acid,  and  then  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  NaCI 
added,  they  may  remain  perfectly  clear ;  on  then  gently  heating,  a 
turbidity  often  becomes  visible,  to  disappear  when  the  temperature 
rises,  and  to  reappear  permanently  on  cooling,  after  which  the  liquid 
must  be  heated  almost  to  boiling-point  in  order  to  clear  it 

If  the  quantity  of  NaCl  added  be  gradually  increased,  however,  it 
will  be  found  that  on  boiling  the  solution,  the  precipitate  almost,  but 
never  quite,  disappears  on  boiling.  If  the  liquid  be  filtered,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  found,  that  though  it  at  first  passes  through  the  filter 
perfectly  clear,  it  at  once  commences  to  precipitate,  in  consequence 
of  the  sudden,  though  slight,  fall  in  temperature.  If  acetic  acid  be 
added,  however,  to  a  cold  NaCl  solution,  in  which  a  precipitate  had 
been  caused,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  precipitated  deu- 
tero-albumose, DO  further  precipitation  will  be  caused,  though  the 
liquid  be  again  boiled. 

When  heated  with  lead  acetate  and  sudium  hydrate,  deutero- 
albumose  darkens  intensely.  To  acetic  acid  and  potaasium  ferro- 
cyanide,  as  well  as  to  solutions  of  neutral  and  basic  lead  acetate, 
copper  sulphate,  and  mercuric  chloride,  deutero-albumose  behaves 
precisely  as  proto-albumose. 

Like  all  the  albumoses  it  is  precipitated  completely  from  its  solu- 
tions when  these  are  saturated  with  neutral  ammonium  sulphate. 

Deutero-albumose  gives  with  copper  sulphate  and  sodium  hydrate, 
the  rose  colour  which  constitutes  the  biuret  reaction. 

Deutero-albumose  is  laevogyrous.  The  specific  rotation  of  the 
preparation  was  found  by  Eilhne  and  Chittenden  to  be  (1)  {a)o  = 
-  74'-41,  and  (2)  (a)j,=  -  TS'll. 

The  following  numbers  exhibit  the  composition  of  deutero- 
albumose  : 

Carbon 50-84 

Hydrogen 6'85 

Nitrc^n  1714 

Sulphur    1-07 

Oxygen 2410 
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That  portion  of  the  mixed  albumoses  which  is  un- 
dissolved 0;  saturated  solution  of  NaCl,  as  welt  as  by 
solutioDS  containing  respectively  10  and  5  per  cent,  of  salt,  is  treated 
with  water,  and  tne  insoluble  matter  is  treated  with  dilute  HCl 
(0*2  per  cent.),  in  which  it  is  for  the  most  part  soluble.  The  solution 
is  filtered  and  the  liltrate  neutralised.  By  this  treatment  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  substance  has  become  soluble  in  NaCl,  and 
has  in  r^ity  been  converted  into  hetero-albumose;  that  portion 
which  has  not  been  converted  into  this  substance  and  which  has 
been  precipitated  by  neutralisation,  is  thoroughly  washed  with 
solution  of  NaCl  and  water,  and  then  extracted  with  alcohol  and 
ether. 

When  dys-albumose  is  dissolved  in  sodium  hydrate  containing 
1  per  cent.,  on  neutralising,  it  is  found  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
converted  iato  a  substance  soluble  in  NaCl,  precipitable  from  its 
NaCl  solution  with  all  the  characteis  of  hetero-albumose. 

Similarly,  when  pure  hetero-albumose  is  precipitated  &om  its 
solutions  b^  an  excess  of  NaCl,  a  portion  of  it  always  appears  to  be 
converted  into  a  body  identical  with  dys-albumose,  and  the  same 
change  occurs  when  hetero-albumose  is  long  preserved  under  alcohol, 
or  in  a  dry  condition. 

On  ultimate  oreanic  analysis,  Ktlhne  and  Chittenden  found  dys- 
albumose  to  have  tne  following  composition : 

Carbon  50-88 

Hydrogen 6-89 

Nitrogen    1708 

Sulphur 1-23 

Oxygen 23'92 

From  the  facts  observed  by  them  relating  to  the  conversion  of 
hetero-albumose  into  dys-albumose  and  the  converse,  Klibne  and 
Chittenden  draw  the  conclusion  that  dys-albumose  is  but  hetero- 
albumose  which  has  been  converted  into  an  insoluble  modification 
through  the  agency  of  neutral  salts. 

The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  mean  of  all  the  results  of  KUhne 
and  Chittenden's  analyses  of  the  albumoses,  as  well  as  of  their 
determinations  of  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  each. 

wtrninirttfi  According  to  Neumeister  the  soluble  albumoses 
Ti«wa  eanom-  should  be  mvided  into  (1)  primary  albumoses  which 
ias  uu  aim-  include  proto-albumose  and  hetero-albumose  and  (2) 
•"""'■■  secondary  albumoses,  viz.,  so-called  hemi-deutero-albu- 

mose  and  ampho-deutero-albumose  ^  the  primary,  representing  a  first 
stage  of  hydration,  and  the, secondary  a  subsequent  hydration. 

Secondary  albuinoses  are,  according  to  Neumeister,  distinguished 
from  the  primary  by  the  following  reactions: — (1)  they  are  not 
pre<npitatea  by  nitric  acid  from  solutions  which  are  free  from  saline 
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adtniztures :  (2)  nor  by  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  copper  sulphate: 
{3)  nor  when  their  neutral  solutions  are  saturated  with  sodium 
cUoride.  (4)  Phospho-molybdic  and  phospho-tungstic  acids  pre- 
cipitate the  primary  albumoeea  completely,  but  the  secondary  incom- 
pletely (t)  According  to  Neumeister,  hetero-albumose  is  related  to 
anii-  as  well  as  to  the  herai-  moiety  of  the  proteid  molecule ;  by  a 
subsequent  hydration  he  supposes  it  to  yield  an  ampho-deutero-albu- 
mose,  Le.,  a  deutero-albumose  in  which  both  hemi-  and  anti-mole- 
cules are  still  present  and  which  on  final  hydration  will  yield  both 
hemi-  and  anft'-peptone'. 

niMtHlottcii  The  researches  of  Kuhne  and  Chittenden,  of  Neu- 

"v'2"f'**J*  meister  and  others,  have  shewn  that,  corresponding  to 
tbttt  tricu.  ^Siich  of  the  principal  proteids  and  also  corresponding  to 
several  of  the  albuminoid  substances,  by  the  action  of 
hydrolytic  agents  and  especially  of  the  digestive  enzymes,  bodies 
can  be  obtained  which  agree  in  their  relations,  and  resemble  for 
the  most  part  very  closely  both  in  physical  properties  and  chemical 
characters,  the  albumoses  which  have  been  described.  Terms  have 
been  devised  to  designate  these  bodies,  which  serve  to  indicate 
their  origin.  Thus  Kiibne  and  Chittenden  have  described  globuloses'; 
Cbittenden  and  Painter  caseoses' ;  Neumeister  vitelloses^ ;  KUhne 
and  Chittenden  myosinoses';  Chittenden  and  Hart  elastoses' — these 
being  the  albumoses  corresponding  to  globulin,  casein,  viteltin, 
myosin  and  elastin  respectively.  Similarly  pro  to-  and  deutero- 
albumoses  corresponding  to  the  several  bodies  have  received  the 
names  of  proto-globulose,  deutero-globulose,  proto-myosinose,  deutero- 
myosinose,  &c. 

It  has  been  suggested,  by  Halliburton',  ttut  the  albumoses,  conjoindy, 
should  be  designated  proteoses.  It  appears  to  the  author  that  no  grouiid 
whatever  exists  for  adding  a  fresh  nuue  to  the  crnnbersome  list  of  those 
already  suggested,  especially  as  the  term  proteose  is  non-suggestive  of  the 
origin  of  the  bodiee  to  which  it  is  desired  to  apply  it,  and  is  certain  to 
mislead :  inasmuch  as  the  Greek  numeral  adjectives  having  served  as  pre- 
fixes to  distinguish  the  different  albumoses,  the  su^ested  term  proteoses  is 
likely  to  be  assumed,  by  many,  to  refer  to  the  proto-albnmoees,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  deutero  or  hetero-albumOBeB,  rather  than  as  distinguish- 
ing the  albumoses  from  the  true  peptones. 

'  Neumeister,  Zeittchrift  Jllr  BiologU,  Vol.  uvi.  p.  G7. 

■  KOlme  and  Chittenden.     ZeiUehrififBr  Biclogie,  Vol.  ixn.  p.  409. 

■  B.  H.  Chittenden  and  H.  U.  Painter,  ■  Casein  and  iti  primai7  oleavage  prodoets.' 
StudUi  fnm  the  Laboralory  of  Phsiiologicat  ChemUtry  of  Yale  College  for  18S6— 1886, 
p.  166. 

*  B.  Nouidater,  ■  Ueber  VitelloMn.'    ZtiUehrift  /Or  BiologU,  VoL  xim.  p.  S. 

>  EOIme  and  Oiittenden,  '  Mvoain  nnd  MvodnoBeD.'  ZeiUehrift  fSr  BiologU,  ToL 
zxv.  (1869)  p.  S68. 

•  B.  H.  Chittenden,  a.  A.  J.  Hart,  '  Elaatin  and  Elastosen.'  ZeiUehrift  JBr 
BiologU,  Vol  ut.  (188B),  p.  348. 

>  Halbborton,  '  A  teit  book  of  Cbemioal  Pfajsiologj  and  Fatholog;.'  London, 
Longman  and  Co.,  1891. 
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Whatever  the  intermediate  products,  the  ultimate  products  which 
result  from  the  action  of  gastric  juice,  natural  or  artificial,  are  bodies 
which,  as  stated  previously,  were  first  designated  peptones  by  Leh- 
mann.     We  have  pointed  out  that  Meissner  distinguished  several 

Ctptonea,  which  dtSered  in  certain  reactions  one  from  another.  Until 
tely,  the  characteristic  reaction  upon  which  general  reliance  was 
placed,  in  determining  whether  a  body  was  a  true  peptone  or  not, 
was  the  so-called  'biuret'  reaction,  i.e.  the  production  of  a  rose-red 
colour  with  a  minute  quantity  of  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  followed 
by  a  very  large  excess  of  sodium  or  potassium  hydrate. 

The  researches  of  Kiihne  have,  however,  revealed  the  fact  tliat 
the  biuret  reaction  is  not  distinctive  of  the  true  peptones,  being 
shared  by  the  albumoses,  though  the  several  bodies  belonging  to  this 
class  do  not  exhibit  the  reaction  in  an  equally  distinct  manner,  the 
slightest  excess  of  copper  leading  in  the  case  of  hetero-albumose  to 
the  production  of  the  violet  colour  which  all  the  native  albumins  and 
their  compounds  exhibit,  and  which  masks  the  rose  colouration  at 
first  shewn.  Other  facts,  observed  chiefly  by  KUhne  and  Chittenden, 
have  demonstrated  that  Meissner's  a  and  /3  peptones  consisted  of 
albumoses. 

This  being  the  case,  the  question  arises :  how  shall  we  distinguish 
the  bodies  to  be  termed  true  peptones  t  Although  the  distinction 
which,  following  the  example  of  K'uhne  and  other  recent  writers  and 
investigators  on  this  subject,  we  shall  draw  may  be  considered  by 
some  arbitrary,  yet  it  appears  convenient  and  correct 

It  has  been  found'  that  ammonium  sulphate  added,  to  complete 
saturation,  to  solutions  of  albuminous  substances  which  have  neen 
fii-st  of  all  neutralised  and  then  rendered  very  fiuntly  acid  by  a 
trace  of  acetic  acid,  precipitates  all  proteids  iacluding  the  several 
albumoses,  with  the  exception  merelj*  of  the  bodies  which  we  shall 
designate  as  peptones,  which  are  left  m  solution. 

Some'  appear  to  think  a  distinction,  based  upon  the  action  of  a 
single  re^nt,  artificial  and  unphilosophical,  and,  indeed,  were  this 
the  case,  it  would  be  impossible  to  defend  it  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  distinction  does  not  rest  upon  the  action  of  a  single  reagent 

'  3.  Wenz,  '  U<^r  AtM  VerhtJten  dei  EiweieBatoffe  bei  der  DarmTertUDimg.' 
Ztittehr,  f.  Biologif,  Vol.  zm.  (ISBe),  sea  p.  .10.  HoTDtiaa  bftd  rMominaided  un- 
monitun  inlphftte  m  a  genenJ  precipitant,  not  only  fgr  the  natWs  mlbaminB  and 
thsir  derivativeg,  bat  For  propeptone  and  peptone.  It  would  appeal  from  Wenz's  ob- 
HTTationa,  hovever,  tbat  Hejnsina  osn  only  have  experimented  with  albmnoses  and 
QOt  with  true  peptones,  as  the  latter  were  found  not  (o  be  precipitated  by  the  ammo- 
nitftal  Baits. 

■  BammareteD,  Lehrbuck  d.  phyiiologiKh.  CheMir. 
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It  is  found  that  the  proteid  matters  which  remain  after  precipita- 
tion with  ammonium  sulphate,  and  to  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
restrict  the  term  peptones,  differ  from  all  other  bodies,  even  from  the 
most  closely  relatecl  of  the  albumoses,  by  the  most  important  pro- 
perty which  they  present,  of  being  able  to  diffuse  with  much  greater 
readiness  through  membranes,  and  especially  through  animal  mem- 
branes. This  property  is  obviously  of  the  highest  importance  from  a 
physiological  stand-point,  but  it  is  no  less  so  from  a  physical  and 
chemical  point  of  view,  for  it  establishes,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  the  fact  that  the  true  peptones  are  bodies  which  differ  from 
proteids  in  general,  and  from  the  albumoses  in  particular,  iu  poBsess- 
ing  a  smaller  molecular  weight : — that  they  are  certainly  products  of 
decomposition,  and  that  whether  it  be  true  or  false  that  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  digestive  enzymes  are  of  the  nature  of  hydro- 
lytic  decompositions,  they  are  certainly  of  the  nature  of  decomposi- 
tiona,  under  the  infiuence  of  wbicb  the  giant  molecules  of  the  proteids 
are  resolved  into  molecules  so  much  smaller  that  they  are  able  to  find 
their  way  through  the  interstices  of  the  tissues,  and  be  absorbed.  The 
above  considerations  warrant  us,  then,  in  establishing  a  distinction 
between  peptones  and  those  bodies  which  possess  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  tbem. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  special  facts  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  relating  to  the  mixed  peptones  which  result  from  the 
action  of  gastric  juice,  as  well  as  to  refer  to  the  history,  so  far  as  it  is 
known  to  us,  of  the  individual  peptones.  To  the  mixed  peptones, 
bemipeptone  and  antipeptone,  Kiihne  and  Chittenden'  applied  the 
convenient  term  aTJipko-peptone,  which  designates  its  dual  character. 
Modifying  slightly  the  original  scheme  suggested  by  Kiihne"  the 
production  of  ampho-peptone  by  the  action  of  gastric  juice  upon 
proteids  is  shewn  as  follows : 

Proteid 
+  Pepsin  -I-  acid  at  40*  C. 


Anti-albumose  Hemi-alburaose 


Anti-peptone        Anti-peptone        Hemi-peptone        Hemi-peptone 
Amidio-peptone 

I  Eflbne,  'Weitere  Mitthailcmgen,'  tso,,  p.  &. 

'  "  We  have  daaignated  oe  smphD-peptone  the  end  prodnut  of  the  digeition  of 
tlbmnin  b;  pepsin  and  Kcid."  'FeptoDe,' I7  W.  EUhne  antl  B.  E.  Chitt^iden.  St«dU$ 
tn  tht  LMboToXoTii  of  Fkyiital  ChtmUtry  of  Yalt  Univenity,  Vol.  n.  p.  16. 
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Methods  of  PrepaTtUion  of  Ampho-peptone. 

It  appears  desirable  to  describe  in  the  first  instance  the  methods 
which  have  been  employed  in  preparing  the  mixed  peptones,  by 
several  investigators  of  repute,  and  then  those  modifications  will  be 
pointed  out  in  them  which  the  progress  of  research  has  su^ested. 

Henninger'  has  made  careful  researches  on  the  peptones 
obtained  by  the   peptic   digestion  of  fibrin,  albumin  and 
y*™*  w-         oasein,  employing  the  following  method  of  prepftration, 
**■"•■■  The  proteid  substance,  whose  peptone  was  requirod,  was 

pnrified  as  completely  as  possible  and  was  then  digested  with  five  times  its 
weight  of  a  solution  containing  0'3  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  together 
with  pepsin,  the  temperature  being  mBintaiued  at  about  44°  C.  After 
digestion  had  gone  on  for  some  time  an  additional  quantity  of  dilute  acid 
was  added,  and  the  digestion  continited  for  three  or  four  days,  after  which 
the  sulphuric  acid  which  the  fluid  contained  was  exactly  precipitated  with 
barium  hydrate  and  the  filtrate  from  barium  sulphate  was  concentrated  to 
a  syrupy  consistence  on  a  warm  bath. 

The  syrupy  liquid  was  first  of  all  treated  with  alcohol  containing  some 
water;  tlus  precipitated  some  peptone  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  colouring 
matter  present.  The  Said  was  now  poured,  in  a  thin  stream,  into  absolute 
alcohol,  when  the  peptone  was  precipitated ;  it  was  rediasolved  in  water, 
and  again  treated  viib  alcohol  containing  water,  and  lastly  with  absolute 
alcohol,  by  which  it  was  thrown  down  free  from  colour  The  solid  was 
then  extracted  with  ether. 

HaTt)i>a  "^^^  method  employed  by  this  observer,  in  preparing 

mfltliod.  peptones  of  egg-albnmin*,  appears  to  possess  considerable 

The  whites  of  50 — 60  hard-boiled  eggs  were  reduced  to  a  fine  state  of 
division  and  then  digested,  during  24 — 30  hours,  in  a  solution  containiog 
1  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid ;  they  were  then  separated  from  this  solution 
and  extracted  with  hot  water,  the  object  being  to  get  rid  as  much  as  possible 
of  earthy  salts  which  had  been  rendered  soluble  by  the  digestion  in  acid. 
The  ^;g-albumin  was  then  placed  in  4  litres  of  a  solution  containing 
O'fifi  per  cent  of  H^O^,  and  to  thb  40  c.c.  of  a  clear  dialysed  solution  of 
pepsin  was  added ;  the  temperature  was  now  raised  to  40°  C  In  about 
five  hours,  the  whole  of  the  albumin  had  dissolved,  though  the  process  was 
continued  for  many  hours  more.  The  liquid  was  now  heated  on  a  sand- 
bath,  and  freshly  precipitated,  well-washed  FbCO,  was  added,  until  the 
clear  yellow  liquid  had  a  perfectly  neutral  reaction  to  litmus  paper,  and 
gave  no  longer  the  reactions  of  phosphoric  acid,  this  having  been  removed 
aaPb  (FO,),.  "Die  solution  contained  a  small  quantity  of  lead,  but  so  little 
that  lOO  cc.  of  aqueous  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  sufficed  to 
precipitate  it    After  separating  the  lead  in  this  way,  the  liquid  was 

■  Henninger,  '  De  la  Datora  et  dn  r61e  phjrsiologitine  des  peptones.*  Con^ta  Bendut 
(1878).  Vol.  umm.  p.  HIS  and  14M. 

'  Hartb,  '  Ueber  die  ohemisabe  Natar  des  Peptons  and  asine  Terhiltnin  ediu 
Eimias  (ana  dem  Lab.  von  Prof.  Malr).'  Hoppe-Bevter'B  ZeiUckTift  f.  phut.  Cbemie, 
Vol.  L  (187-        "-" 
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coDcentrated  on  the  wat«r-bath,  precipitated  with,  and  afterwards  digested 
in,  BtrODg  alcohol,  again  dissolved  in  water  and  re-precipitated  widi  alcohol, 
die  process  being  repeated  three  times  in  anccession. 
^fc^^  n^  3800  grams  of    washed,   but   not  boiled,    fibrin   were 

^•a  digested  in  two  litres  of  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  con- 
tf  pre-  tainiag  04  per  cent  of  HCl,  with  which  had  been  mixed  a 
pnrified  pepsin  obtained  from  1 320  grams  of  isolated  mucous 
membrane  of  the  fundus  of  the  stomachs  of  two  pigs.  The 
mixture  was  allowed  to  remain  at  37° — 40°  C,  for  a  fort- 
night, so  B8  to  ensure  as  completely  as  possible  the  conversion  of  alburoosea 
into  peptones.  A.t  the  end  of  that  time  filtered  portions  of  the  solution 
gave  only  slight  precipitates  on  neutralisation,  but  a  heavy  precipitate  was 
obtained  with  ammonium  sulphate,  with  sodinm  chloride,  with  sodium 
chloride  and  acetic  ooid,  and  still  further  with  sodium  chloride  and  nitric 
acid  and  with  metaphoephoric  acid.  Nevertheless  the  filtrate  saturated 
with  ammonium  snlphate  contained  much  peptone. 

In  order  to  separate  and  purify  the  peptone  present  in  the  filtrate  the 
following  processes  were  carried  out : — the  filtrate  was  neutralised  with 
sodium  hydrate,  filtered  dirough  linen,  with  the  special  object  of  removing 
the  imparities  of  the  fibrin,  t£e  filtrate  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  acid, 
concentrated  to  about  4  litres,  precipitated  with  an  excess  of  ammonium 
snlphate,  filtered  and  pressed,  the  solution  boiled  with  barium  hydrate,  and 
finally  with  barium  carbonate  and  a  large  quantity  of  water,  until  ammonia 
could  no  longer  be  detected.  The  barium  snlphate  was  then,  removed  by 
filtration  through  linen  bags  which  were  repeatedly  washed  and  pressed, 
the  solution  evaporated  to  about  4  litres,  the  barium  peptone  decomposed 
with  a  very  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  new  precipitate  of  barium 
sulphate  filtered  ofi',  the  solution  concentrated  to  2  litres,  the  pure  acid 
neutralised  with  ammonia  and,  after  cooling,  6  per  cent,  of  English 
Bulphnrio  acid,  previously  diluted,  was  added.  The  sulphuric  acid-peptone 
solution  was  then  precipitated  with  a  large  excess  of  phospho-tungstic  aoid, 
the  precipitate  washed  first  with  6  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  and  afterwards 
with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  after  which  the  compound  was  decomposed 
by  means  of  excess  of  barium  hydrate,  and  the  excess  completely  removed 
from  tbe  filtrate,  by  adding  sulphuric  acid.  The  peptone  solution,  thus 
obtained,  had  a  distinctly  acid  reaction  and,  strange  to  say,  contained 
bydi-ochloric  acid,  which  was  hardly  to  be  expected  ^ter  the  very  car^uI 
washing  which  the  precipitate  had  received, 

Tbe  solution  was  neutralised  with  ammonia,  to  render  the  add 
harmless  on  concentration.  Then  hj  repeated  precii)itatioD,  and 
boiling,  with  alcohol,  some  peptone  was  obtained,  which  was  free 
from  ammonium  chloride. 

The  peptone,  prepared  in  this  nay,  was  most  difficult  to  obtain  in 
a  dry  state,  though  it  was  ultimately  converted  into  a  6ne  exceedingly 
hygroscopic  powder,  by  long  heating  in  vacuo,  at  105' C.  In  order 
to  effect  the  drying,  the  alcohol  was  first  displaced  by  boiling  with 
water. 

'  Kiihne  nnd  Chittenden,  '  Ueber  die  Peptone.'    Zeiuehrift  /,  Biolog,  Yol.  iin. 
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Distinguishing  Characters  of  Pgrfonea. 

w>y"'«i  However  different  the  proteids  which  are  employed 

"'*'*"*•'■  in  their  preparation,  peptones  sU  possess,  essentially, 

the  same  physical  and  chemical  properties. 

When  freshly  precipitated  and  moist,  pure  peptones  are  white, 
resembling  ireshly  precipitated  casein ;  if  the  yet  moist  mass  be 
heated  to  between  80°  and  90"  C,  it  has  a  tendency  to  melt  into  a 
fat-like  mass  which  solidifies  on  cooling  (Adamkiewicz  and  Hoff- 
mann). Dried  peptones  appear  as  brittle,  yellowish-white,  solids, 
soluble  in  any  proportion  in  cold  or  hot  water,  and  from  their  great 
affinity  for  water,  highly  hygroscopic  They  are  insoluble  in  ab- 
solute alcohol,  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  hydrocarbons :  they  dissolve 
in  aqueous  alcohol,  according  to  the  amount  of  water  which  it  con- 
tains. The  aqueous  solutions  of  peptones  have  a  neutral  reaction, 
rotate  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left,  and  possess  a  higher 
diffusive  power  than  other  soluble  proteids ;  to  this  character,  atten- 
tion wilt  again  be  directed. 

aoa-vmABi-  When  solutions  of  peptones  are  pure  they  are  not 

uuon  b;  btax  precipitated  when  boiled,  nor  on  the  addition  of  any 
uidnitiicuM.  mineral  acid.  Adamkiewicz  has  asserted  that  this 
statement  is  not  true  of  very  strong  solutions  of  peptones,  which,  he 
says,  are  precipitated  by  heat  and  mineral  acids.  The  statement  has 
not,  however,  been  confirmed  by  the  very  careful  examination  by 
Herth  of  albumin  peptone,  nor  does  it  agree  with  the  authors 
observations.  It  doubtless  rests  upon  the  fact  that  Adamkiewicz 
worked  with  impure  peptones. 

Mon-pTMipt-  '^'^^   ^"^^    characteristic   difference,   according    to 

utionnyatwue  authors,  between  solutions  of  peptones  and  all  other 
MUaaditato-  proteid  bodies,  is  found  in  the  difference  of  behaviour 
oranida  of  to  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide.     Every  pro- 

"•'*"'"""■  teid  body  in  solution,  with  the  single  exception  of 
peptones,  \«  precipitated  if  acetic  acid  be  first  added  and  then  a 
solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  however  that  even  the  peptones  are 
wholly  unacted  upon  by  these  reagents,  for,  however  carefully  they 
may  have  been  punfied,  it  is  found  that  the  addition  of  acetic  acid 
and  potassium  ferrocyanide,  though  at  first  without  effect  in  the 
solution,  which  remains  perfectly  clear,  ultimately  causes  some  opa- 
lescence (Kiihne  and  Chittenden) ;  this  is,  however,  very  different 
from  the  abundant  precipitation  occasioned  by  the  same  reagents 
with  other  proteids. 

Neutral  and  basic  lead  acetates  only  produce  turbidity  when 
added  to  solutions  of  peptones.  Solution  of  copper  sulphate  (5  p.c.) 
does  not  affect  a  solution  of  ampho-peptones.  Similarly,  according 
to  Kiihoe,  solutions  of  platinum  chlonde,  chromic  acid,  and  ferric 
chloride  are  without  action  upon  them. 
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BMtwu  Peptones   are    precipitated    by  the  following  re- 

wtdA  ptMivi-  agents : — tannic  acid,  mercuric  chloride,  mercuric  and 
tuapvttBM-  mercuroua  nitrates,  Millon's  rei^ent,  potassio-mercuric 
iodide,  and  especially  in  feebly  acid  solutions  by  phospho-molybdic 
acid  and  phospbo-tungstic  acid.  These  two  reagents  furnish  us  with 
the  means  of  eeparalting  peptones  and  have  of  late  been  much  em- 
ployed in  researcn. 

Preparation  of  phogpho-luTigHie  add.  This  reagent,  which  is  of  Bpeouil 
value  in  the  search  fi)r  and  Beparation  of  the  peptones,  is  prepared  as 
follows.  Commercial  tungstate  of  soda  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and 
pboephoric  acid  added  to  the  solution  until  the  mixtare  exhibits  an  acid 
nactioD.  It  LB  then  allowed  to  cool,  rendered  strongly  acid  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  filtered  after  standing  for  twenty-four  hoars  (Huppert)'. 

Preparation  of  pkofpho^molybdic  acid.  This  reagent  is  made  by  digest- 
ing moist  molybdic  trioxide  with  solution  of  phosphoric  acid.  With  a 
small  quantity  of  the  acid  a  l^mon-yellow  salt  ineolnble  in  watei'  is  formed. 
With  a  larger  proportion  of  acid,  the  yellow  salt  dissolves  on  the  application 
of  heat,  yielding  a  colourless  liquid  which,  on  evaporation,  leaves  a 
tenacious,  non-crystalline,  mass,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

The  action  of  Millon's  reagent  serves,  as  Euhne  and  Chittenden 
have  shewn,  to  distinguish  ampho-peptones  from  antipeptone  (as 
obtained  by  the  action  of  trypsin  upon  fibrin).  When  added  to 
ampho-peptonee  the  reagent  at  first  iJirows  down  an  abundant  white 
iHrecipitate  which,  on  being  warmed,  aasuoaes  a  beautiful  red  colour. 
With  antipeptone,  it  gives  a  white  precipitate,  changing  on  heating 
to  a  dirty  yeUow  or  reddish  colour.  It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  the 
source  of  the  red  reaction  with  ampho-peptone  is  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  hemipeptone  which  forms  a  moiety  of  the  ampho-peptona  To 
this  matter,  reference  will  again  be  made. 

ooionr    »•         I.    Solutions  of  peptones  exhibit  when  boiled  vrith 
aeUou  ef  Hu    Uillon's  solution  the  characteristic  proteid  reaction. 
••**""■•■  2.     Their  most  marked  reaction   is   the   so-called 

biuret  reaction*.  It  is  obtained  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  peptone, 
a  drop  or  two  of  a  weak  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  and  then  a  large 
excess  of  sodium  or  potassium  hydrate,  when  a  fine,  more  or  less  deep, 
rose  colour  is  obtained,  with  no  violet  tint.  If  the  quantity  of  copper 
added  is  in  excess,  then  a  violet  colour  is  produced. 

As  haa  already  been  stated,  the  biuret  reaction  is  common  to 
albumoses  as  well  as  peptones,  though  not  given  with  equal  intensity 
byaU. 

Peptones  abo  exhibit  the  other  ooionr  reactions  of  solutions  of  the  pro- 
teada,  viz.  the   xantho-proteic  reaction  and  the  so-called  '  Adamkiewicz's 


Adamkiewicz'B  Seactvm.     Any  solution  of  a  proteid  or  of  a  peptone 
when  treated  first  of  all  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  then  with  concentrated 

>  Qoolad  by  t.  Jaokioh,  '  Clinical  Diagnosis,'  p.  219.     . 

'  So-called  beoaoM  it  is  also  obtained  in  a  ver;  chataoteriatic  manner  with  biuret, 
CjU^^, ,  a  bod;  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  OQ  una. 
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snlphario  acid,  acquires  a  beautiful  violet  colour,  becomes  weakly  fluorescent^ 
and  enbibits  in  solutions,  of  suitable  concentration,  an  absorption  spectrum 
characterized  by  a  band,  similar  to  that  of  Urobilin,  situated  between 
Frauenhofer's  lines  b  and  F. 

Taate   of  the  While  the  native  albumins  and  true  albumins  are 

p«W<ww"-  free  from  any  definite  taste,  peptones,  for  the  most  part, 

are  characterised  by  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  which  is  particularly, 
obvious  in  milk  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  proteolytic 
ferments,  even  for  a  short  time.  It  is  most  probable  that,  as  Kiihne 
suggested,  the  bitter  taste  does  not  belong  to  the  peptones  themselTes 
but  to  bye  products  accompanying  them,  a  surmise  which  is  almost 
proved  by  the  fact  that  peptones  may  be  obtained  vbich  are  free 
from  the  peculiar  bitter  taste,  and  that  a  secret  method  exists  em- 
ployed on  a  manu&cturiug  scale  (communicated  confidentially  to  the 
author)  whereby  the  bitter  taste  of  gastric  peptones  may  be  readily 
destroyed  without  apparently  otherwise  affecting  them  in  an  appre- 
ciable manner. 

J     ^  It  was  shewn  by  the  observations  of  Schmidt- 

tcmi  Uva  no  UUlheim'  and  of  Fano*  that  when  a  solution  of  de 
aeatm  oa  tiis  Witte's  or  Grilbler's  commercial  peptones  was  injected 
(wscnisuon  of  into  the  blood-vessels  of  dogs,  in  the  proportion  of 
*"•  *'•'•*•  O'S  grams  of  the  commercial  peptone  per  kilo  of  the 

body  weight  of  the  animal  experimented  upon,  the  blood  lost  its 
power  of  cot^lating  for  a  period  of  some  hours. 

Follitzer  ,  working  under  Kuhne's  direction,  shewed  however  that 
neither  pure  ampho-peptones,  nor  aotipeptone  resulting  from  digestion 
with  trypsin,  possessed  any  decided  power  of  influencing  the  coagu- 
lation of^  the  blood,  such  action  being  due  to  bodies  belonging  to  the 
albumose  class,  which  were  present  in  large  quantities  together 
with  ampho-peptone  in  the  commercial  peptones  of  Witte  employed 
by  Schmidt^Millheim  and  by  Fano. 

ciMTscB  of  It>  b^  l>^3ii  stated,  that  ampho-peptone  gives  with 
Ampbo-pep-  Millon's  reagent  a  very  brilliant  red  colour,  whilst  anti- 
**"•  ^  *^  peptone,  when  boiled  with  the  same  reagent,  furnishes 
E^^  w^'m  ^  yellow  precipitate,  at  most  tinged  with  red.  Since 
b7  p«r«ut«ait  Uitlon's  reaction  for  proteids  corresponds  with  Hoff- 
boiunc  wltb  mann's  test  for  tyrosin,  and  since  its  production  vnth 
(Ubit«  nUpim-  proteids  probably  depends  upon  the  formation  of  tyrosin, 
Ho  add.  KUhne   and  Chittenden   surmised   that   the   cleav^e 

products  of  ampho-peptone  might  be  different  from  those  of  ana- 
peptone.  In  accordance  with  this  surmise,  they  found  that  a  few 
hours'  digestion,  in  a  small  tube,  of  1  gramme  of  ampho-peptone  in 
10  cc,  of  water  containing  025  per  cent,  of  Na,CO,  with  a  little 

'  Bchmidt-MaUieim, '  Znr  Eenntnies  dee  Peptoni  nnd  seinra  phjgiolog.  B«deutnng.' 
Arehiv  /.  Anal.  u.  Phyi.  Fhya.  Abth.  1860,  g  83—56. 

'  Fano,  >Daa  Veraalten  des  Feptons  Dnd  TrTptoDB  gegeD  Bint  nnd  Lymphe.'  Arehiv 
/.  Aimt.  u.  Phyi.  Phya.  Abth.  1881,  S  377—367. 

>  Follitzer,  B.,  'On  the  FhTsiologiasl  Action  of  Peptones  and  Albmnoaea.'  Jount.  of 
Phyiology,  Vol.  Tit.  p.  288. 
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thymol  aod  and  a  Fragment  of  purified  trypsio,  were  sufficieat  to 
effect  the  cleava^  of  the  peptone.  On  concentrating  the  neutralised 
solution,  and  boUioe  the  residue  with  alcohol,  a  residue  was  obtained, 
in  which,  without  further  preparation,  balls  of  leucin  and  bundles  of 
crystals  of  tjn-oain  were  to  be  seen  under  the  microscope.  From  the 
products  of  such  digestion,  it  was  easy  to  separate  tyrosin  in  a  state  of 
purity.  Further,  a  few  grams  of  the  same  preparation  were  heated 
for  several  days  with  six  times  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  (2  parts 
acid  and  3  of  water)  and  after  removiug  the  acid  with  barium 
hydrate,  tyrosin  and  leucin  were  found  amoog  the  decomposition 
products. 

From  antipeptooe,  subjected  to  the  action  of  acid,  on  the  other 
hand,  whilst  leucin  was  constantly,  tyrosin  was  only  occasionally 
obtained,  and,  then,  in  such  traces  ae  to  be  referable  to  accidental 
impurity  of  the  antipeptone  used. 

It  is  impossible,  by  any  process  aa  yet  known  to 
f'*''"**y*  "'  us,  to  prepare  from  ampho-peptone,  or  from  its  antece- 
tni»KMkiM  dents,  a  perfectly  pure  heraipeptone,  uncontaminated 
by  antipeptone.  On  the  other  hand,  in  consequence 
of  the  destructibility  of  hemipeptoue  on  digestion  with 
trypsin,  antipeptone  {tryptone)  can  be  obtained  from  ampho-peptooe 
uncontaminated  by  hemipeptone.  A  fuller  description  of  antipep- 
tone  will  be  given  under  the  pancreatic  enzymes. 

otAutuu^  Funke'    pointed    out    that    peptones    in   aqueous 

ofUMpap-  solution  pass  through  filter  paper,  and  diffuse  through 
*""**■  animal  membranes  and  through  parchment-paper,  with 

much  greater  facility  than  other  proteids.  The  considerable  diffusi- 
bility  through  thin  animal  membranes  is  undoubted,  and  contrasts 
with  that  of  other  proteids ;  through  good  parchment-paper,  though 
the  diffusion  of  peptones  is  much  greater  than  that  of  other  proteids, 
it  is  absolutely  very  small,  so  that  dialysis  is  employed  with  great 
advantage  in  freeing  solutions  of  peptones  from  salts,  but  not  to 
separate  peptones  from  other  colloidal  bodies,  aa,  for  instance,  from 
pepsin.  The  very  sparing  diffusibility  of  peptones  through  parch- 
ment-paper was  first  drawn  attention  to  by  v.  Wittich*,  and  after- 
wards confirmed  by  Maly,  Herth,  and  many  others. 

Chemical  Compoaition  of  the  Peptones, 
The  researches  of  Maly',   Herth*  and    Henninger',  established 

>  Fnnke,  Lthrbueh  d.  Phyiiol,  Vol.  i.  5  Anfl.  p.  -20S. 

•  T.  Wittiah,  'Ueber  die  Diflnsibilitiit  der  Peptone.'  Berl.  Win.  WochiTUchri/l. 
1B72,  N.  87.  Abstraoted  in  Hal;'B  Jakrttbtricht,  Vol.  ii.  p.  19.  See  »lao  Hermann'i) 
Eandhaeh,  Bd.  v.  3.  Th.  8.  296. 

■  Hid;,  '  Deber  die  aheraiBohe  Zasammensetzong  und  phj^iologische  BedevtnDg 
dor  Peptone.'    PBiiger's  Archiv,  VoL  ir.  (1B74),  p.  586. 

*  Herth,  ■  Ueber  die  ohemisohe  Natnr  des  Paptons  und  eeln  Verhiiltiiue  zum 
Eiwdss.'  (Ana  dem  Lftb.  t.  Prof.  Maly.)  Hoppe-Sejler'a  ZeiUchrift,  Vol.  i.  (1877), 
p.  277. 

■  Henninger,  De  la  nature  tt  d«  riHe  phyiiolagique  det  ptplona.    Pans,  187B. 
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that  peptones  do  not,  on  uUimate  organic  analysis,  differ  in  composi- 
tion from  the  proteids  which  have  pelded  them,  any  differences 
which  exist  in  chemical  composition  falling  within  the  limits  of 
experimental  error. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  ultimate  organic 
analyses  of  fibrin  and  fibnn  peptone,  and  of  egg-albumin  and 
egg-albumin  peptone. 


Fibrin. 

Fibrin 

Albumin. 

Alboimn-pepton*.       | 

1. 

2. 

1. 

r 

Maly. 

Maly. 

Henninger. 

Harth. 

Herth. 

Bamugei. 

52-51 

51-40 

51-4 

52-9 

52-6 

52-3 

6-98 

6-95 

7-0 

7-2 

7  0 

7  0 

17-34 

17-13 

16-7 

15-8 

16-7 
114 

16-4 

The  observaUons  of  Ualy  and  of  Herth  svem  also  to  shew  that 
the  peptone  produced  during  the  digestion  of  fibrin  or  of  albumin  is, 
in  so  &r  as  ultimate  analysis  can  determine  the  matter,  one  body; 
analyses  of  successively  precipitated  fractions  giving  identical  results. 

It  must,  however,  be  home  in  mind  that,  in  the  case  of  bodies  of 
so  large  molecular  weight  as  the  proteids  and  the  peptones,  identity 
in  the  results  of  their  analysis  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  absolute 
identity  in  composition. 

DivarfMit  Eiihne  and  Chittenden  have  made  a  large  number 

rMuiM  obuia-  of  analyses  of  various  samples  of  ampho-peptone,  as 
•d  t>7  Kiihna  well  as  of  antipeptone,  but  the  results  were  marked  by 
andObittMidaL  ^  remarkable  and  suspicious  departure  from  uniformity. 
So  great  are  the  discrepancies  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
the  substances  designated  by  the  same  name  were  the  same. 

It  appears  to  me  author  that  in  their  attempts  to  purify  and 
completely  dry  the  peptones,  these  eminent  investigators,  adopted 
methods  which,  in  all  probability,  profoundly  modified  the  unstable 
substances  subjected  to  them.  The  decomposition  of  the  barium  and 
phospho-tungstic  acid  compounds  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  h^oic 
methods  employed  to  dry  the  bodies  submitted  to  analysis,  could 
scarcely  be  expected  ultimately  to  furnish  products  of  which  the 
analyses  would  be  concordant  among  themselves,  or  which  would 
exhibit  any  definite  relationship  with  the  mother  substances  from 
which  they  had  been  prepared. 

Subjoined  are  the  means  of  a  large  number  of  analyses  of  three 
samples  of  ampho-peptone.  A,  B,  b,  as  well  as  the  means  of  many 
analyses  of  antipeptones. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  percentage  composition  of  the 
▼arious  samples  of  peptones,  calculated  on  the  ash-free  substance. 
The  ash  found,  consisted  in  every  case  of  calcium,  a  little  sodium, 
potassium,  traces  of  barium  and  iron,  carbonic  acid,  phosphoric  acid 
and  sulphuric  acid,  and  its  amount  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  columns. 


•Si 
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The  Relations  of  Peptones  to  the  Proteide  Jrom  which  ihey  are 
derived. 

The  facts,  fiistly,  that  peptones  have  approximately  the  Rame 
compositioD  as  the  proteids  wtiich  give  rise  to  them  ;  secondlj,  that 
peptoueB  are  reconverted  in  the  oi^nism  with  the  greatest  readi- 
ness into  other  albuminous  bodies,  render  it  well-nigh  certain  that 
the  change  which  the  proteid  molecule  undergoes  in  passing  from 
the  condition  of  a  native  albumin  to  that  of  a  peptone  is  but  a  very 
slight  one.  It  has  been  surmised  (Hoppe-Seyler ')  that  peptones 
are  bydratioo  products  of  their  respective  proteids,  which  are  their 
anbydridea.  This  view  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  peptones 
may  be  produced  not  only  by  the  action  of  the  enzymes  of  the 
alimentary  canal  (which  by  analogy  with  the  action  of  ptyalin  and 
diastase  on  starch  are  undoubtedly  hydrolytic),  but  by  other  hydro- 
lytic  agencies,  as  by  the  action  of  superheated  water,  or  steam,  and 
by  the  prolonged  action  of  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  and  of  putrefac- 
tion. In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  hydration  product  is 
characterized  by  a  greater  facility  of  entering  into  combination  with 
acida  and  bases. 

The  view  that  peptones  are  products  of  hydration  is  supported  by  the 
two  following  Bete  of  experimental  facts. 

1.  Henninger  heated  10  parts  of  fibrin-peptone  with  25  parts  of 
aoetio  anhydride  acid  for  an  hour ;  the  acid  was  distilled  off  and  tlie  residue 
was  treated  with  hot  water,  which  dissolved  a  great  port.  The  watery 
solution  was  dialysed,  when  there  remained  in  the  dialyser,  a  solution 
which  coagulated  on  boiling,  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  and  when 
treated  wiA  potassium  ferrocjanide. 

2.  Henninger  and  Hofmeister'  have  by  merely  heating  peptone  to  HO* 
obtained  a  body  which  when  dissolved  in  water  possessed  the  characters 
of  a  native  albumin  rather  than  of  a  peptone. 

Whether  the  change  which  an  albuminous  body  undergoes  in 
being  converted  into  a  peptone  is  accompanied  by  hydration  or  not, 
there  can  he  little  if  any  doubt  that  it  is  a  change  in  which  a  com- 
plex molecule  is  broken  up  into  smaller  molecules,  and  this  surmise 
IS  supported  by  the  greater  diffusibility  of  peptones  as  compared  with 
proteids. 


The    Action    of    the    Gastric    Juice    upon    the    so-called 
"Albuminoid"  Bodies. 

There  is  a  group  of  bodies,  which  have  been  described  in  con- 
nexion with  the  chemistry  of  the  tissues  of  the  animal  body,  which 

>  Phj/iiologitcht  Ckaaie,  p.  237. 

*  ZtiUchnfi  /.  pftyn'ol.  Chtm.,  Bd.  ii.  (16TS— 79)  B.  306.  See  also  PekelMring, 
Pfldgei's  Arch.,  M  ixii.  (1660),  8.  185,  and  xxvi.  (1661),  S.  515;  Qrieaamajer.  See 
Maly'B  BtT.,  iiv.  (1884),  a  26. 
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have  a  close  genetic  relationship  to  the  albuminoua  bodies  proper, 
and  which  are,  therefore,  often  referred  to  as  albwninoid  bodtea ; 
these  are  collagen  and  gelatin,  chondrin  (?),  mucin,  elastin,  keratin. 
We  have  now  tu  examine  the  action  of  peptic  digestion  upon  these 
bodies. 

1.    Digeatifm  of  Collagen  and  Gelatin. 

By  the  action  of  pepsin  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  coll^^en 
(as  in  connective  tissue  and  in  hone)  b  converted  into  gelatin  more 
rapidly  than  is  the  case  when  it  is  merely  subjected  to  the  action 
of  dilute  acida  Gelatin  is  acted  upon  hy  pepsin  and  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  slowly  loses  the  property  of  separating  from  ite  solutions 
iu  the  form  of  a  jelly,  and  its  specific  laevo-rotatory  power  slightly 
diminishes'. 

According  to  Etzinger'  the  axtifici&I  digestion  must  be  continned  for 
48  hours  in  order  to  deprive  gel&tin  of  the  property  of  gelatinizing. 

UETelm&nn',  however,  observed  that  in  tie  stomach  of  a  boy  with  gastric 
fistula  gelatin  was  so  altered  in  the  course  of  an  hour  as  to  be  deprived  of 
the  power  of  gelatinizing,  whilst  he  found  that  with  artificial  gastric  juice 
digestion  had  to  be  continued  for  from  16  to  24  hours  to  produce  the  same 
effect. 

As  the  ultimate  product  of  the  action  of  pepsin  and  hydrochloric 
acid  on  gelatin,  there  is  produced  a  gelatin-peptoue,  or  perhaps 
gelatin-peptones,  which  have  yet  to  be  subjected  to  thorough  in- 
vestigation. According  to  Tatarinoff,  gelatin-peptone  has  an  acid 
reaction,  decomposes  carbonates,  and  forms  compounds  with  the 
alkaline  earths,  which  have  an  alkaline  reaction.  Its  solutions  are 
said  not  to  differ  materially  in  their  chemical  reactions  from  solutions 
of  gelatin*. 

2.    Digestion  of  Chondr^en  and  Chondrin*. 

Chondrigen  and  chondrin  are  dissolved  and  digested  somewhat 
more  slowly  than  collagen  and  gelatin,  with  the  formation  first  of 
acid-albunun,  and  then  of  peptone,  in  addition  to  a  body  which 
reduces  cupric  oxide  in  alkaline  solution', 

'  J.  de  Bai;,  '  UntennohQiigen  Qber  Leimstoffe.'  Boppe-Bejler'B  UiUertuehungen, 
Heft  L  (18«6),  p.  TE. 

*  *  Etzinger,  '  Uebei  die  Terdkuliohkedt  der  Isimgebende])  Qewebe. '  Zeitiekr.  f. 
Biol.,  Vol.  I.  p.  M. 

*  CffelmBnii,  *  natenaobQneMi  an  ejnem  gaBtrotcmiiien  flebetnden  Enaben.' 
Anhivf.  *Kn.  Mtd.,  Tol.  xi.  p.  6S6. 

*  Tatorinofl, '  Zor  KenntniBB  der  OlntiiiTerdBaang.'  CattraUilatt  f.  4.  vud.  Wiutn- 
Khajt  (1877,  No.  16).     MaJy-B  Jahraberieht,  ToL  vii.  p.  977. 

°  Tita  informetioii  given  tmder  this  head  is  obtained  entiiel;  &om  Hoppe-Beylec, 
Phytiolog.  Chemie,  p.  234. 

*  See  Yol.  I.  p.  370,  '  Products  o£  Deoompodtion  o[  Chondrin.' 
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3.     Digestion  of  Mucin. 

We  possess  few  observations  on  the  digestion  of  Mucin. 

Bj  prolonged  boiling  of  a  feebly  alkaline  solution  of  mucin,  Eichwald 
obtained  a  body  which  he  denominated  muctn^Mpfonc,  which  poaseased    . 
essentially  the  characters  of  the  peptones  of  the  albuminous  substances 
proper. 

AccordioK  to  Kiitme  and  SchifT  it  is  not  attacked  by  the  con- 
stituents of  the  gastric  juice.  It  would  nevertheless  appear  probable 
that  by  the  prolonged  action  of  pepin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  mucin 
undei^oes  some  decomposition.  The  subject  requires  investigating 
anew. 

i.     Digestion  of  Elastin. 

Etzinger'  shewed  that  elastin  when  subjected  to  digestion  for 
several  days  with  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  dissolved.  The 
Author  tiods  that  the  solution  of  elastin,  purified  as  perfectly  as 
possible,  is  complete. 

Horbaczewstd*  and  Morochowetz'  studied  the  products  ohttuned 
by  the  action  of  artifictaJ  gastric  juice  upon  elastin,  the  former 
observer  extending  his  observations  by  studying  the  action  of 
human  gastric  juice,  the  product  of  a  gastric  fistula,  upon  that 
substance. 

Horbaczewaki  described  two  products  of  the  action  of  artificial 
gastric  juice  upon  elastin,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  hemi- 
elastin  and  elastin-peptone. 

Chittenden  and  Hart*  have  made  a  still  more  elaborate  investi- 
gation which  has  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that,  under  the  in- 
ane nee  of  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  there  are  formed  two 
bodies,  both  belonging  to  the  class  of  albumoses,  and  not  to  that  of 
true  peptones,  inasmuch  as  they  are  precipitable  by  ammonium 
sulphate.  To  the  first  of  these  bodies,  which  corresponds  to  Hor- 
baczewski's  hemi-elastin,  they  give  the  name  proto-elastose ;  this 
body  is  precipitated  by  NaCI.  To  the  second,  corresponding  to 
Horbaczewski's  elastin-peptone,  they  assign  the  name  deutero- 
elastose.     Both  these  bodies  exhibit  the  biuret  reaction. 

The  ultimate  analyses  of  proto-elastose  do  not  differ  materially 
jrom  those  of  the  elastin  which  yielded  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
results  of  the  analyses  of  elastin  and  deutero-elastose  are  not  so 
concordant.  These  analyses  do  not,  however,  throw  any  special 
light  upon  the  relations  between  the  bodiea 

>  BtEiDger,  loc.  clt. 

■  Horbaoiewiki,  ■  Ueber  daa  Yerhslten  des  Elutins  bei  der  Pepiinverdaaiing,' 
ZeiUchriflf.  phytiol.  Clumie,  Vol.  vi.  p.  S30. 

*  MoTOUiowett, '  TetdanDDgsgesetze.'    Mal;'i  Jahreiberieht  (1S86),  p.  371. 

*  B.  H.  Chittenden  and  A.  8.  Hart,  '  Elaitin  and  ElastOMD.'  Ztittehrift  f.  Biolog., 
T61.  XXV.  (1889),  p.  868. 
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5.     Action  of  Pepsin  and  Hydrochloric  Add  on  Keratin  and 
Ckiiin. 

The  keratin-  and  cbitin-yieldiog  structures  are  not  attacked  by 
pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid. 


6.    Action  of  Pepsin  and  Hj/drockloric  Add  on  Owy- 
haemoglobin. 

Oxy-haemoglobin  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  natural  or  artificial 
gastric  juice,  with  the  formation,  on  the  one  hand,  of  albumoses 
and  peptone,  and  on  the  other  of  haematin  which  undergoes  no 
further  decomposition'. 


Sect.   11.    The   Milk-Curdlino  Enzthe  (or  Rennet-Enztue) 
OF  THE  Stomach. 

(Syn.  Retmin,  Lea,  Foster.    Chymosm,  Descbamps.) 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
fourth  or  true  stomach  of  the  calf  possesses  the  property  of  curdling 
milk,  and  various  preparations  of  this  mucous  membrane  have,  under 
the  name  of  '  rennet,'  been  employed  to  coagulate  casein  in  the 
manufacture  of  cheese.  It  has  also  long  been  known  that  the 
gastric  juice,  when  added  to  milk,  curdles  it ;  this  action  has  been 
ascribed,  by  some,  to  the  pepsin,  and,  by  others,  with  greater  justice, 
to  the  free  acid  which  it  contains. 

It  was,  however,  shewn,  first  of  all  by  Heintz',  that  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  possesses  the  property  of  curdling  milk 
when  the  reaction  is  neutral,  and  even  alkaline.  The  recent  re- 
searches of  Qammarsten*  have  demonstrated  that  the  milk-curdling 
property  depends  upon  the  presence  of  an  enzyme  of  which  the 
zymc^en  is  present  in  the  gastric  mucous  membrane. 

1  Hoppe-Seyler,  Phy$ioUig.  Clumie,  p.  233. 

*  W.  Heintz.  '  Ueber  die  Urs«obe  4er  Coagulation  dea  Milcbeweins  dnieb  Lob  nnd 
ttbei  die  BOgenuiDte  unphotera  Beactiou.'  Joum.  f.  prakt.  ChemU,  Neue  Folge, 
VoL  VI.  p.  374. 

*  EwnmarBten, '  Ueber  die  Milohgerinnung  und  die  dabei  ^rirkenden  Fetmente  dm 
MaeeDachleimhaQt'  Holy's  JahrtiberKht,  Vol.  n.  (1872),  p.  118.  'Ueber  dan  ohe- 
nni«i.tnm  Vsilaaf  bei  der  QerinDoug  dea  Caseine  mit  Lab.'  Holy's  Jahraberieht,  Vcj. 
IV.  (1871),  p.  136.  *Zur  EeontDiss  des  Caaeins  and  der  Wirknog  dea  Labfermenta,' 
Upaala,  1877,  and  Haly's  Jakreibtrieht,  Vol.  vii.  (1877),  p.  158.  The  articles  in  Maly'a 
jakrtibericht  ate  by  UammarBlen  hiniBelf,  and  give  a  ve^y  fall  aooonnt  of  (be  original 
Swedish  papeis.    'The  third  paper  was  pQbllsbed  in  extento  in  German. 

10— s 
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Th*   milk-  ^*  ^^  *^®  most  interesting  facts  connected  with 

enrduiiff  far-  *-^^  composition  of  the  gastric  juice  of  man,  and  which 
Hunt  A  oon-  deserves  to  be  brought  into  much  greater  prominence 
■tut  indwU-  than  has  been  usual,  is  that  in  the  adult  human  subject 
aIm)  jS^  ^  *  ^****  °^  '*'*''*'  ^^^  rennet  ferment  is  never  absent 
in  the  physiological  condition.  It  is  only  in  cancer, 
in  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  in 
chronic  gastric  catarrh,  that  it  has  been  found  absent. 

Tha  milk-  '^he  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  the  calf 

and  of  the  sheep  always  contains  ready-formed  milk- 
curdling  ferment,  which  can  be  extracted  from  it  by 
the  action  of  water  and  other  solvents  to  be  men- 
tioned hereafter;  most  frequently  none  can  be  ex- 
tracted by  water  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  of  other  mammals  or  of  birds,  and  it  is 
scarcely  ever  present  in  that  of  fishes. 

Although  the  free  ferment  removeable  by  water  is  rarely  found, 
Hammarsten  has  shewn  that  the  gastric  miKoua  membrane  of  all 
animals  in  which  it  has  been  investigated,  wUhovi  euoceptUm,  contains 
a  body  which  is  not  the  milh-cwrdling  fermeni,  hut  its  tymogen:  from, 
this  the  milk-curdling  ferment  %s  quickly  liberated  on  the  additwn  of 
an  add. 

Hammarsten  has  found  that  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  fundus  is  very  much  richer  in  the  milk-curdling 
ferment  and  its  zymogen  than  that  of  the  pylorus.  So 
far  as  experiments  have  been  made,  variations  in  the 
amount  of  rennet  ferment  (including  rennet-zymogen), 
in  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  run  parallel  with 
variations  in  the  amount  of  pepsin  (including  pepsinogen).  Probably 
rennet-Imogen,  like  pepsinogen,  takes  its  origin  in  the  granules  of 
the  chief  cells, 

Modeorm*-  Although  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of 
puiiif  an  M-  ^^  ^^  '^^  ^^  ^^^  sheep  always  yields  to  water  having 
tiva  Hinttoa  of  a  neutral  reaction  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk'curdling 
tbe  nmuot  ferment  to  demonstrate  its  peculiar  properties,  much 
lufiu^ob^'  more  powerfully-acting  solutions  are  obtained  by  the 
aid  of  dilute  acids,  as  follows : — The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  preferably  of  a  calf,  is  digested  for  24  hours,  at  ordi- 
narv  temperatures,  in  150 — 200  c,c  of  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  cont^ning  itom  O'l  to  0*2  per  cent  of  HCL  The  liouid  is 
then  filtered  and  carefully  neutralized.  Twenty-five  c.c.  of  fresD  milk 
are  then  heated  to  3d*  C,  and  treated  with  1  c.c.  of  the  neutralized 
liquid.  Curdling  is  induced  within  a  period  of  two  minutes ;  this 
occurs  even  if  the  milk  have  been  rendered  fitintly  aUcaline  by  caustic 
soda;  the  alkaline  reaction  persists  after  curdling.     A  glycerin- 
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extract  of  tbe  stomach  of  the  calf  may  be  used,  as  Hammarsten  first 
shewed,  instead  of  the'solutioD  prepared  as  stated  above;  such  a 
glyceriD-eztract  can  be  preserved  permaneDtly,  and  is  very  active. 
Erienmeyer'  has  shewn  that  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  salicylic 
acid  extracts  tbe  milk-curdling  ferment,  very  perfectly,  from  the 
stomach  of  the  calf;  from  this  solution,  the  ferment,  mixed  with  other 
luatterd,  can  be  precipitated  by  alcohol.  Tbe  precipitate  thus  obtaJoed 
is  soluble,  in  great  part,  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  active. 

•h.  _.!.  Hammarsten  separated  the  ferment  free  from  pepsin 

by  the  fractional  precipitation  of  a  solution  containing 
both  enzymes,  with  lead  acetate.  He  first  prepared  a 
HCl  infusion  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  by  the 
aid  of  dilute  HCl,  and  this  infusion  he  neutralised  by 
repeatedly  shaking  it  with  magnesium  carbonate ;  he  then  added,  to 
the  neutralised  solution,  enough  lead  acetate  to  precipitate  the  whole 
of  the  pepsin  as  completely  as  possible,  so  that  wnen  the  filtrate 
was  acidulated  and  digested  for  24  hours  with  a  Bake  of  fibrin 
it  was  not  perceptibly  dissolved.  To  the  liquid  from  which  pepsin 
had  been  precipitated  there  was  added  more  acetate  of  lead  and  a 
little  solution  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  thus  obtained  was  de- 
composed with  highly  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Thus  the  milk-curdling 
ferment  which  had  been  precipitated  by  the  second  addition  of  lead 
acetate  was  set  free.  From  the  acid  solution,  tbe  ferment  was 
obtained,  by  a  modification  of  the  cholesterin-process  employed  by 
Brtlcke  for  the  separation  of  pepsin, 

A  solution  of  the  pure  milk-curdling  ferment,  pre- 
pared as  described  above,  possesses  tbe  following  reac- 
™  "°*""°t'^  tions: — it  does  not  give  the  xantho-proteic  reaction;  it 
muk-citidiins  ja  jj(,t  coagulated  by  beat;  it  is  not  precipitated  by 
*"""*■  alcohol,  nitric  acid,  tannin,  iodine,  nor  by  sugar  of  lead, 

but  by  basic  lead  acetate. 

The  milk-curdling  ferment  is  not  dififusible ;  it  does  not  pass 
through  porous  earthenware  unless  the  pressure  be  very  high. 

vuriotu  1,     Alcohol  slowly  destroys  the  activity  of  the  fer- 

^  _v._v     gjg^j^  jjjg  rapidity  of  the  action  being  influenced  by  the 
quantity  of  alcohol. 

2.    Fixed  caustic  alkalies  have  a  powerfully  destruc- 
tive action.    If  a  solution  rich  in  terment  contains  as 
'•""•■'*-  much  caustic  soda  as  corresponds  to  0025  per  cent,  of 

Na^O,  it  loses  its  activity  entirely  within  24  hours  at  a  temperature 

of  15—17'  a 

3.    Rennet  ferment  is  also  destroyed  by  0'5  to  1  per  cent  of 
Na,CO,*.     Since   rennet-zymogen   is   much   less   readily  destroyed. 


'  LMgley,  Journal  of  Phyiiotogy,  Tol.  ni.  (1683),  p.  369. 
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dilute  sodium  carbonate  may  be  used — as  in  the  cue  of  pepsiDogen 
and  pe[»in — to  distinguish  zynK^n  from  ferment'. 

i.  High  temperatures  diminish,  and  ultimately  destroy,  the 
activity  of  solutions  of  the  curdling  ferment,  the  result  being  remark- 
ably influenced,  however,  by  the  reaction  of  the  liquid.  A  liquid 
which  is  very  rich  in  ferment  can  be  momentarily  heated  to  70*  C. 
without  losing  all  its  activity,  whilst  if  the  same  hquid  be  acidulated 
with  0'3  per  cent,  of  HCl,  momentary  beating  to  63°  C.  or  digestion 
at  37* — W  C.  for  40  hours,  suffice  completely  to  annul  its  milk- 
curdting  power.  Aa  pepsin  is  not  destroyed  by  long  digestion  in  acid 
solutions,  whilst  the  milk-curdUng  ferment  is  so  destroyed,  we  can  free 
acid  pepsin  solutions  from  the  curdling  ferment  by  merely  keeping 
them  for  a  sufBcient  time  at  40°  C. 

netarirtiepro-  "^^^  °°^  great  characteristic  of  the  rennet  ferment 

pertr  of   tbe    is  the  power  which  it  possesses  of  clotting  solutions 

fament  la  to    of  caseln,  providing  these  contain  a  sufficient  quantity 

«'«^»"    <»-    of  lime  salts. 
Mln. 

Without  anticipating  the  complete  treatment  of  this  subject  in 
another  volume  of  this  work,  it  is  necessary  in  this  place  to  state  that 
comparatively  recent   researches  of  Hammarsben   have   established 
that  casein,  as  it  exists  in  milk,  is  a  body  which  can  he  precipi- 
tated unaltered,  by  means  of  various  agents,  such  as  common  sidt, 
m^nesium  sulphate  and  very  weak  acids.     Under  the  influence  of 
rennet,  however,  casein  probably  undei^oes  a  decomposition  which 
appears  to  resemble  that  of  fibrinogen,  as  we  conceive  it  to  occur  when 
-nder  the  influence  of  the  flhrin-ferment,  it  splits  up  with  the  sepa- 
ution  of  fibrin.     Casein  under  the  influence  of  the  ferment  would 
ppear  to   split  up  into  a  proteid,  which  if  lime  salts  he  present, 
ssumes  a  clotted  form,  and  into  one  which  remains  in  solution. 


To  the  solid  product  formed  during  the  clotting  of 
id  wber-ai-  milk  ot  of  a  solution  of  casein  by  milk,  we  may  with 
^^^C*""^"  propriety  apply  the  name  Paracasein,  especially  as  this 
''  appropriate  term  is  the  suggestion  of  Hammarsten,  to 
'hose  researches  we  are  indebted  for  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
lotting  of  casein.  The  soluble  product  of  the  decomposition  is  a 
roteid,  resembling  the  aJbumoses  in  its  reactions,  to  which  Ham- 
larsten  gives  the  name  of  Molkeneiweiss,  or  whey-albumin  (why  not 
[oiken-idbumose  or  whey-albumose !). 

The  milk-curdling  ferment  does  not  convert  milk-sugar  into  lactic 
eid. 

AeUTlt7   ot  Hammarsten  precipitated  a  glycerin-extract  of  calfs 

*  ^^|*"[*'    stomach  with  alcohol,  and  dissdved  the  precipitate  in 

water.  The  amount  of  dissolved  matter  was  then  deter- 

i  Lutgle;,  Journal  of  Phytiology,  Tol.  in.  (1883),  p.  287. 
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mined,  and  also  its  power  of  coagulating  casein.  Assuming  all  the  dis- 
solved substance  to  consist  of  pure  fermeDt,  it  would  curdle  from 
400,000  to  800,000  times  its  weight  of  casein. 

The  relative  activity  of  solutions  of  milk-curdling  ferment  of 
unknown  strength  is  determined  by  observing,  caeteria  paribus,  the 
relative  rapidit;  with  which  they  induce  the  curdling  of  milk. 

The  nature  of  the  process  which  goes  on  in  tbe  curdling  of  milk 
under  the  influence  of  the  milk-curdung  ferment  will  be  treated  of 
at  length  under  Hilk. 

Sect.  12.     Assumed  Existence  of  a  Lactic  Acid  Ferment  in 
THE  Stomach. 

Hammarsten  made  the  observation  that  pure  solutions  of  the 
milk-curdling  ferment,Juet  as  pure  solutions  of  pepsin,  exert  no  action 
on  milk-sugar  or  on  proteid  solutions  containing  milk-sugar,  whilst 
gastric  mucus  or  the  neutralized  infusion  of  stomach  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  engendering  the  lactic  acid  fermentation.  Pepsin  and  milk- 
curdling  ferment  can  be  destroyed  by  the  action  of  dilute  solutions  of 
caustic  soda,  and  tbe  liquid  thus  freed  from  these  two  ferments  still 
possesses  the  power  of  converting  milk-sugar  into  lactic  acid.  Ham- 
marsten thence  conceives  that  there  exists  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  tbe  stomach  a  third  lactic-acid-forming  ferment  It  appears  to 
the  author  that  before  assuming  the  presence  of  an  unformed  fer- 
ment exerting  this  action,  the  presence  of  lactio-acid-generating 
micro-oi^anisms  would  have  to  be  more  particularly  disproved. 

Sect.  13.    The  Process  op  Digestion  in  the  Living 
Stomach, 

Having  now  studied  the  chemical  composition  of  the  gastric  juice, 
the  character  of  its  separate  constitueuts,  and  the  action  which  they 
exert  upon  tbe  particular  class  of  proximate  principles  which  are 
acted  upon  in  the  stomach,  it  remains  to  consider  the  actual  process 
of  digestion  as  it  occurs  in  the  living  organ,  and  in  doing  so  we  shall 
be  brought  face  to  face  with  certain  questions  which  have  not  been 
discussed  in  the  preceding  sections.  Although  experiments  on  artifi- 
cial digestion  teach  us  the  nature  of  the  process  which  occurs  in  the 
stomal,  we  cannot  pretend  that  such  experiments  will  furnish  us 
with  data  which  will  apply  exactly  to  the  stomach,  for  in  this  organ 
we  have  conditions  which  are  very  different  from  those  which  exist 
in  vitro.  In  the  stomach,  we  have  no  ordinary  receptacle,  into  which 
artificial  gastric  juice  is  poured,  so  as  to  be  mixed  with  food,  but 
a  receptacle  kept  constantly  at  &  temperature  most  favourable  to 
digestion,  provided  with  arrangements  which  enable  it  continually  to 
alter  its  capacity  according  to  the  mass  which  it  contains,  which  it 
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graape,  and  kneads  and  rotates — a  perfectly  contrived  arrangemeut 
for  continually  mixing  the  food  to  be  dissolved  with  the  solvent  juice. 
The  stomach  is  a  receptacle,  too,  in  which  absorption  is  continually 
going  on,  of  water  holding  certain  substances  in  solution,  and  secretion 
of  the  pepsin  and  acid  needed  to  carry  on  the  digestive  process ;  a 
receptacle  irom  which  at  a  certain  period  of  digestion,  the  more 
finely  subdivided  matter  is  gradually  drained  away,  through  the 
pyloric  orifice,  leaving  the  grosser  masses  to  be  further  subjected  to 
the  combined  influence  of  mechanical  movements  and  the  solvent 
action  of  gastric  juice. 


Qenerai  Sketch  of  Digestion  in  the  Living  Stomach. 

When  food  is  introduced  into  the  living  stomach,  the  mucous 
membrane  which  was  previously  pallid  becomes  injected:  droplets  of 
liquid  commence  to  exude  from  the  open  mouths  of  the  gastric  glands, 
and  uniting,  form  a  stream  of  gastric  juice.  At  the  same  time  the 
organ  contracts  around  the  mass  which  it  contains,  and  complex 
movements  occur  which  cause  "  not  only  a  constant  dbturbance  or 
churning  of  the  contents  of  the  oi^n,  but  compel  them,  at  the  same 
time,  to  revolve  around  the  interior  from  point  to  point  and  from  one 
estremity  to  the  other'."  In  order  to  form  a  proper  conception  of  the 
stomach  during  digestion  we  must  not  think  of  it  as  a  flaccid  sac  of 
definite  form,  such  as  it  appears  after  death,  but  as  vanning  in  size 
and  also  in  shape  as  its  walls  grasp  tightly  the  mass  which  it  con> 
tains,  and  as  waves  of  contraction  slowly  pass  over  it,  forcing  the  mass 
round  and  round  in  various  planes. 

"When  food  first  enters  the  stomach  the  movements  are  feeble  and 
slight,  but  as  digestion  goes  on  they  become  mora  and  more  vigorous, 
giving  rise  to  a  sort  of  diuming  within  the  stomach,  the  food  travelling 
from  the  cardiac  orifice  along  the  greater  curvature  to  the  pylorus,  and 
returning  by  the  lesser  curvature,  while  at  the  some  time  subsidiary 
currents  t«nd  to  carry  the  food  which  has  been  passing  close  to  the  muoous 
membrane  towards  the  middle  of  the  stomach,  and  vice  versa'." 

"While  these  revolutions  of  the  contentii  of  the  stomach  are  progressing, 
the  trituration  or  agitation  is  also  going  oo.  There  is  a  perfect  admixture 
of  the  whole  ingeeta,  during  the  period  of  alimentation  and  chymification. 
Thera  is  no^ng  of  the  distinct  liuefl  of  separation  between  old  and  new 
food,  and  peculiar  central  or  peripheral  situation  of  crude,  as  distinguished 
from  chymiGed  aliment,  said  to  have  been  observed  by  Philip,  Magendie, 
and  others  in  their  experiments  on  dogs  and  rabbits,  to  be  seen  in  the 
human  stomach;  at  least  in  that  of  the  subject  of  these  experimeuts.  The 
whole  contents  of  the  stomach,  until  chymification  be  nearly  complete, 
exhibit  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  solids  and  fluids;  hard  and  soft;  ooarse 

1  BsanmoDt,  Bxperimtttl*  and  Obtrrvationi  on  the  Oattne  Juice.  Edmbnrgh 
Edition,  1SS6.  p.  101. 

*  Poster,  Phgtiolon,  8td  ed.  (1879),  p.  2T0. 
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and  fine;  cmde  and  chymified;  all  indmatoly  mised,  aod  circulating  pro- 
nuBononBly  throngh  the  gastric  cavity,  like  the  mixed  ooDtents  of  a  closed 

vessel,  gently  agitated  or  turned  in  the  hand." "As  the  food 

becomes  more  aud  more  changed  from  its  oruda  to  Its  ohymified  state,  the 
acidity  of  the  gastric  fluids  is  considerably  increaeed,  and  the  general  con- 
tractile force  of  the  muscles  of  the  stomadi  is  augmented  in  every  direction; 
giving  the  contained  fluids  an  impulse  towards  the  pylorus.  It  is  probable 
that  &om  the  very  commencement  of  chymification — from  the  time  that 
food  is  received  into  the  stomach  until  that  organ  becomes  empty — portions 
of  chyme  are  constantly  passing  into  the  duodenum  throngh  the  pyloric 
orifice,  as  the  mass  is  presented  at  each  successive  revolution.  I  infer  this 
from  the  iact  that  the  volume  is  constantly  decreasing.  This  decrease  of 
volume,  however,  is  slow  at  first ;  but  is  rapidly  accelerated  towards  the 
conclusion  of  digestion,  when  the  whole  mass  becomes  more  or  less 
chymified.     This  aocelerated  expulsion  appears  to  be  effected  by  a  peculiar 

action  of  the  transverse  mnsoles,  or  ra^er  of  the  trannerae  band 

situated  near  the  commencement  of  the  more  oonical  shaped  part  of  the 
pyloric  extremity,  three  or  four  inches  from  the  smaller  end.  In  at- 
tempting to  pass  a  long  glass  thermometer  tube  throngh  the  aperture 
into  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  during  the  latter  stages  of  digea- 
don,  a  forcible  contraction  la  first  perceived  at  this  point,  and  the  bulb 
is  stopped.  In  a  short  time,  there  is  a  gentle  relaxation,  when  the  bulb 
passes  without  difficulty,  and  appears  to  be  drawn,  quite  forcibly,  for  three 
or  four  inches,  towards  the  pyloric  end.  It  is  then  released,  and  forced 
back,  or  suffered  to  rise  a^in )  at  the  same  time  giving  to  the  tube  a 
drcolar,  or  rather  spiral  motion,  and  frequently  revolving  it  completely  over. 
These  motions  are  distinctly  indicated,  and  strongly  felt,  in  holding  the 
end  of  the  tube  between  the  thumb  and  finger ;  and  it  requires  a  pretty 
forcible  grasp  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  firom  the  hand,  and  being  drawn 
suddenly  down  to  the  pyloric  extremity.  When  the  tube  is  left  to  its 
own  direction,  at  these  periods  of  contraction,  it  is  drawn  in,  nearly  its 
whole  length,  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches  :  and  when  drawn  back,  requires 
considerable  force,  and  gives  to  the  fingers  the  sensation  of  a  strong  motion- 

power,  like  drawing  the  piston  from  an  exhausted  tube These 

peculiar  motions  and  contractions  continue  until  the  stomach  is  perfectly 
empty  and  not  a  particle  of  the  food  or  chyme  remains;  when  all  becomes 

quiescent  agtun. The  pectdiar  contractions  and  relaxations,  mentioned 

above,  succeed  each  other,  at  regular  intervals  of  from  two  to  four  or 
five  minutes.  Simultaneously  with  the  contractions  there  is  a  general 
shortening  of  the  fibres  of  the  stomach.     This  organ  contracts  upon  itself 

in  every  direction ;  and  its  contents  are  compressed  with  much  force 

During  the  intervals  of  relaxation,  the  rugae  perform  their  vermicular 

actions,  the  nndulatory  motions  of  the  fluids  continue,  and  the  alimentary 
and  chymous  masses  appear,  revolving  as  before,  promiscuously  mixed, 
through  the  splenic  and  cardiac  portions'." 

In  quoting  verha^m  considerable  portions  of  Dr  Beaumont's  vivid 
and  unique  observations  on  his  patient,  St  Martin,  the  Author  does 
so  because  the  description  gives  some  idea  of  the  intensity  of  the 

Op.  eit.,  p.  102  et  Hq. 
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mechanical  raovements  which  aid  the  chemical  action  of  the  gastric 
juice  so  efficiently  as  to  enable  the  stomach  to  effect  di^tive  opera- 
tions which,  in  point  of  magnitude,  cannot  be  imitated  m  the  labora- 
tory. 

nM  tarn  The  term  Chyme  (xf/ws.  juice)  was  formerly  gene- 

oiiTDM  u-  rally  applied  to  the  pulpy  semi-fluid  matter  resulting 
P'*''B«d-  fixim  the   action  of  the   gastric  juice   on  the  mixed 

aliments,  and  the  term  Chymification  to  the  process  which  results 
in  the  formation  of  chyme. 

TlM  itomuiL  Doubtless  when  much  fluid  is  introduced  into  the 

*!  stomach,  absorption  at  once  commences  actively.  This 
wkWr  ^^  proved  by  the  fact  (amongst  others)  that  almost 
ua  of  durn-  instantly thesensationoftbirst.whichdepeQdsprimarily 
■no*  rab*  upon  a  diminution  of  the  water  of  the  blood,  diminishes. 
■**■'•••  At  the  same  time,  the  absorption  of  some  difFiisihle 

substances  occurs,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  few  minutes 
after  the  introduction  of  potassium  iodide  into  the  stomach,  the 
salt  is  separated  by  the  kidneys  and  salivary  glands.  The  extent  to 
which  the  process  of  absorption  proceeds  in  the  stomach  cannot, 
however,  be  exactly  stated.  This  subject  will  be  more  fully  con- 
sidered iu  the  sequel. 

There  is  an  interesting  observation,  which  has  repeatedly  been  made  in 
dogs  with  gastric  fistulae,  which  proves  both  the  rapidity  with  which 
abeorption  goes  on  and  the  &ot  that  thirst,  though  a  ItXMi  senBation,  is  yet 
but  the  expression  of  the  general  want  of  the  BjBtem  for  water.  If  in  a 
dog  mth  a  ^tric  fistula,  the  cannula  be  allowed  to  remain  unplu^ed 
until  the  animal  manifests  decided  thirst,  then  on  water  being  given  to  it, 
the  ■"■"lal  will  coinmenoe  drinking  and  will  continue  to  drink  indefinitely, 
the  water  running  out  through  the  cannula  as  East  as  it  enters  the  stomaoh. 
So  soon  however  as  the  cannula  is  plugged,  the  animal  behaves  as  normal 
aoimiils  do,  and,  after  a  very  small  quantity  of  fluid  has  been  taken,  stops 
drinking ;  in  a  Boiall  fraction  of  a  minute  sufficient  absorption  of  water  has 
occurred  to  relieve  the  general  want  for  water,  of  which  the  sensation 
of  thirst  was  the  local  expression. 

The  eoutl-  "^^^  constituents  which  are  chemically  acted  upon 

tuesu  of  rood  hy  the  gastric  juice  in  the  stomach  are  firstly  the  pro- 
whloh  aro  teids,  and  secondly  the  albumiTwid  bodies,  collagen  and 

aot«d  npon         gelatin,  chondrigen  and  chondrin  (?). 
ua'itamjMb!'  "^^^  Other  groups  of  organic  food  constituents,  viz. 

fats  and  carbohydrates,  are  very  slightly  acted  upon  by 
the  gastric  juice  itself;  in  considering  this  slight  action  of  the  gastric 
juice  we  shall  have  to  enquire  to  what  extent  the  amylolytic  action 
of  the  saliva  upon  the  alimentary  starch  is  allowed  to  proceed  in  the 
presence  of  the  acid  juices  of  the  stomach. 
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TOc  Changes  which  Adipose  Tissue  undergoes  in  the  Stomach. 

Until  lately  the  majority  of  authorities  have  held  that  the  fetty 
constitueots  of  the  food  undergo  no  change  iu  the  stomach,  although 
their  subsequent  digestion  in  the  small  intestine  is  promoted  by  the 
solution  of  the  vails  of  the  fat  cells  which  occurs  in  the  stomach,  and 
which  liberates  their  fatty  contents. 

It  was  stated  by  Dr  Marcet,  however,  that  a  certain  decom- 
posltioD  of  the  neutral  fats  takes  place  in  the  stomach.  In  a  receut 
research  Cash*  has  found  that  when  dogs  are  fed  upon  perfectly 
neutral  fats,  fatty  acids  are  liberated  in  small  quantities,  ana 
that  when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  digested  with 
neutral  fats,  iu  the  presence  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  tatty  acids 
are  likewise  liberated.  The  setting  free  of  traces  of  fatty  acids,  if 
it  occurs,  will  aid  the  subsequent  emulsionizing  of  the  fats  by  the 
bile  and  pancreatic  juice. 

The  Changes  which  Starch  undergoes  in  the  Stomach. 

In  discussing  the  changes  which  starch  undergoes  in  the  stomach, 
we  have  to  consider,  firstly  whether  the  gastric  juice  possesses  by 
itself  any  action  upon  starch,  and  secondly  to  what  extent  the  action 
of  the  saliva  upon  starch  continues  in  the  stomach. 

The  saliva  of  many  animals,  e.g.  the  dog,  is  devoid 
of  diastatic  properties.  If  a  dog  be  fed  upon  a  meal 
of  boiled  starch  and  killed  daring  digestion  whilst  the 
stomach  still  contains  food,  mere  traces  of  sugar  are 
found,  but  the  contents  contain  both  soluble  starch  and 
erythrodextrin  (BrUcke*).     Unboiled  starch  is  unacted  upon. 

nsu  tua  "^^^  contents  of  the  stomach  of  man  fed  upon  a 

aetbmoiMJiTa   "^'^^  containing  boiled  starch  always  contain  consider- 
npoB  tiw  able  quantities  of  sugar,  and  the  question  arises,  Were 

stanbr  MIL-       these  produced  by  the  momentary  action  of  saliva  upon 
"*"      "  "'       starch  during  mastication  and  deglutition,  or  did  the 


iatluctoniadiT  •i."i„t  i.. 

tmue  in  the  stomach  ?  In  endeavouring  to  solve  this 
question,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind,  firstly,  that  diastatic  ferments  do 
exert  their  action  upon  starch  in  a  fluid  of  feebly  acid  reaction,  but 
secondly,  that  that  action  is  arrested  so  soon  as  the  reaction  becomes 
strongly  acid.  It  would  therefore  appear  most  likely  that  in  the 
early  stages  of  gastric  digestion,  before  the  admixture  with  gastric 
juice  is  complete  and  when  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  is  com- 
paratively feeble,  the  diastatic  action  of  the  sfuiva  proceeds  in  the 
stomach,  whereas  soon  after,  when  the  acid  reaction  has  attained  a 
certain  figure,  diastatic  action  diminishes  or  even  ceases  altogether. 
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The  statements  of  various  authors  coacernitig  the  iaSuence  of 
an  acid  reaction  upon  the  amylolytic  action  of  the  salivary  ferment 
differ  remarkably.  Thus  Briicke  asserts  that  in  a  solution  con- 
taining 05  of  HCl  per  1000,  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  goes 
on,  whilst  when  the  quantity  reaches  1  per  1000,  no  action  on  starch 
occurs'.  Hainmarsten  found  that  the  diastAtic  action  ceased  when 
the  quantity'  of  hydrochloric  acid  amounted  to  from  005 — 0'25  per 
cent  Langiey'  observed  that  when  saliva  is  digested  with  HCl  of 
from  0"2  to  Ofl*  per  cent,  for  times  varying  from  24  to  7  hours  the 
ferment  was  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  Bichet*  asserts  that 
saliva  exerts  a  more  powerful  action  on  starch  in  the  presence  of 
2  parts  per  1000  of  hydrochloric  acid,  than  when  the  reaction  is 
neutral  or  feebly  alkaline,  and  Defresne  contends  that  diastatic  action 
goes  on  unimpeded  by  the  gastric  juice. 

In  forming  an  opinion  concerning  the  important  question  as  to 
the  extent  of  starch  digestion,  and  its  duration  in  the  sioinach,  we 
must  rely  chiefly  on  the  researches  of  Langiey  and  of  Chittenden, 
although  in  some  particulars  these  observers  do  not  i^ree. 

In  1881  Chittenden*  announced  that  the  ferment  of  saliva  was 
destroyed  on  being  warmed  for  two  hours  with  gastric  juice  contain- 
ing 0*2  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  even  that  much  smaller 
percentages  of  acid,  as  0025  per  cent.,  diminished  the  diastatic  action 
of  the  ferment  veiy  materially, 

Langiey'  independently  pointed  out,  in  a  study  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  ferments  in  the  alimentary  canal,  that  weak  solutions  of 
the  salivary  ferment  were  destroyed  by  heating  at  40°  C.  with  0"014 
per  cent.  HCl. 

Chittenden  and  Qriswold',  although  finding  that  the  salivary 
ferment  was  destroyed  by  very  small  quantities  of  free  acid,  arrived 
at  the  curious  result  that  a  smaller  quantity  of  acid  increased  the 
diastatic  activity.  The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  was  given 
by  Langiey,  who  found  that  neutralised  saliva  converts  starch  into 
sugar  much  more  actively  than  unneutralised  saliva. 

When  therefore  starch  mixed  with  saliva  enters  the  stomach, 
I  the  diastatic  action  will  proceed,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  may  go 
on  more  rapidly  than  with  saliva  which  has  not  been  neutralised. 
)  As  the  acid  reaction  becomes  strongly  developed  the  action  will,  how- 
ever, rapidly  slow  and  be  arrested. 


1.  p.  167. 

■  LoDBlej,  '  On  the  Destnietion  of  Ferments  in  the  Alimentu;  Canal.'  Journal 
ofPhytiobgy.  Vol.  in.  (1883),  p.  2*6. 

*  Riebet,  'Da  Sue  Outriqne.'  Joum.  de  VArnit.  el  dt  la  P/tytwIogte,  Vol.  iiv. 
(18TS).  p.  335. 

>  Chittenden  and  Qriewold,  Amer.  Chem.  Joum.,  Vol.  ni.  p.  303.  See  Chittnideit 
and  Smith,  'The  diMtatio  action  of  Saliva,  aa  modifled  by  vaiioiiB  oonditions,  etodled 
qoantilatively.'  Studia  from  tht  Lab.  of  Phyt.  Chem.  of  Yalt  College,  ioi  the  Tear 
1684—86.    Sew  Haven,  1BB6,  p.  1,  tt  stq. 
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In  connectioD  with  the  oeutralisatioD  of  saliva  by  acid  we  have 
to  consider  a  point,  concerning  which  there  is  a  disagreement  be- 
tween Langley  and  Chittenden.  It  had  been  shewn  by  Danilewsky* 
that  various  proteids  combine  with  acids  and  alkalies,  or  with  one 
of  them,  and  Langley'  found  that  in  the  case  of  eahva,  because  of  the 
{nroteids  which  it  contains,  a  certain  amount  of  acid  may  be  added 
without  there  being  any  acid  free,  because  of  the  formation  of 
acid-proteid.  Now,  according  to  Langley,  the  acid-proteid  which  is 
formed  when  saliva  is  neutralised  with  acids  acts  prejudicially  on  the 
diastatic  action  of  the  salivary  ferment,  whilst  according  to  Chit- 
tenden and  Smith',  the  influence  of  '  acid-proteid  matter '  seems  to 
stimulate  the  diastatic  action,  up  to  a  certain  point,  larger  quantities 
ultimately  slowing,  and  even  destroying,  the  ferment. 

Summarising,  then,  the  researcuies  to  which  we  have  alluded  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  in  the  first  stage  of  gastric  digestion,  Le. 
for  a  period  up  to  about  half-an-hour,  the  conversion  of  boiled  starch 
into  dextrins  aad  maltose  doubtless  proceeds  actively,  but  that  it 
then  ceases,  under  the  influence  of  acid-proteids  and  free  acid. 

la  um  mi-  Closely  connected  with  the  question  just  discussed  is 

vmrr  diutatto  One  to  which  we  have  incidenttuly  referred,  viz.  whether 
tement  i»-  the  diastatic  ferment  is  destroyed  or  not  in  the  stomach. 
^^M  ul  um  Upon  this  matter,  also,  the  earlier  statements  of  authors 
differed  very  greatly.  Thus  it  was  said  by  Cohnheim* 
that  the  diastatic  ferment  is  not  d&'^troyed  when  submitted  to  arti- 
ficial digestion  with  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  for  many  hours,  for 
on  neutralising  the  liquid  it  was  found  to  possess  diastatic  powers. 
Schiff  *  made  the  same  statement ;  and  more  recently  Defresne'  has 
repeated  it,  Roberts',  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  that  the  diastatic 
power  of  the  saliva  is  quickly  and  permanently  abolished  both  by 
an  artificial  digestive  fluid  and  by  filtered  gastric  juice  obtained 
from  the  human  stomach.  On  this  subject  we  refer  to  the  more 
recent  experiments  of  Chittenden  and  of  Langley,  already  referred 
to,  as  furnishing  us  with  the  most  valuable  and  reliable  information, 
and  as  proving  conclusively  the  ultimate  destruction  of  diastatic 
ferment  in  the  stomach. 

Changes  in  the  Aciditj/  of  the  Gontents  of  the  Stomach  during 
Digestion. 
It  has  been  already  said  that  the  acidity  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  increases  as  digestion  proceeds,  and  attention  must  now  be 

1  DuiilewBkj,  Centralbtatt  f.  d.  vied.  Winemchaft,  1880,  quoted  bj  Iivigle;. 

*  J.  N.  Iiangle;  and  F.  Etsb,  '  Ou  aertain  ooDdiiioiu  irfaioh  inflneiUM  the  uajtlo- 
lyUo  action  of  ialiva.'    Joamal  of  PkyioUig\i,  ToL  iv.  p.  18. 

■  Chittenden  and  Smith,  loe.  tit. 

*  Cohnheim,  >  Ztu  KenutiiiM  der  Enoksibildenden  Ferments.'  Tirohow'g  ArcMv, 
ToL  iXTOi.  (186B),  p.  348. 

■  Bchil^  LcMJu  nu-  la  DigfOon,  Vol.  i.  p.  162. 

*  Defreane, '  Etadra  oompantili  bot  la  ptjaline  et  la  diattaw.'  CompUt  Btndtu, 
ToL  Lziui.  p.  1070. 

'  Boberta,  On  the  Digettivt  FermenU,  tte.    London  aod  Manohestei,  1880,  p.  68. 
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directed  to  variations  which  occur  stDiultaceously  in  the  nature  of 
the  free  acid. 

Blelwt'i  tit-  '^  ^^^  been  shewn,  in  a  previous  section,  that  the 

■tmUoiu  on  &cid  reaction  of  the  gastric  juice  is  due  to  the  presence 
tiM  uidity  of  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  though  Richet  maintains,  of 
Uwoontenuof  hydrochloric  acid  in  combination  with  an  amido-acid, 
the  ■tomaohT  ^^^j^  ^  leucine.  V.  den  Velden'  asserts  that  in  the  first 
stages  of  digestion  in  the  human  stomach  no  free  hydrochloric  acid 
can  be  detected  until  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  a  full  meal  such 
as  dinner. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  proteids  which  are 
present  in  the  gastric  juice  interfere  very  materially  with  the  colour 
reactions  upon  which  reliance  is  placed  in  asserting  the  presence  or 
absence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid.  We  shall  prowibly  be  near  the 
truth,  therefore,  in  asserting  that  at  least  twenty  minutes  or  half-an- 
hour,  and  occasionally  forty  mioutes,  must  elapse  before  the  stomach 
"Contents  contain  an  appreciable  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  gastric  juice  behaves,  it  was  shewn,  when  shaken  with  ether, 
as  an  aqueous  solution  coutaining  a  mineral  acid. 

The  pure  gastric  juice  of  man  has  an  acidity  which,  according 
to  Richet's  observations,  corresponds  to  1*3  parts  by  weight  of  HCl 
in  1000. 

When  digestion  is  proceeding,  however,  the  acidity  increases 
somewhat.  However  large  the  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  stomach, 
it  is  found  to  have  an  acidity  which  on  an  average  (according  to 
Richet)  corresponds  to  IT  parts  of  HCl  per  1000,  though  it  may, 
especially  at  the  end  of  digestion,  exceed  this  figure  somewhat. 
After  the  ingestion  of  acids  or  of  alkalies,  the  normd  acidity  is  soon 
re-established. 

Richet  has  found  that  the  acidity  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  digestion  no  longer  depends  solely  on  a 
mineral  acid,  but  that  considerable  quantities  of  acids  soluble  in 
ether  are  present.  These  acids  are,  in  part,  produced  by  the  decom- 
position of  salts  of  organic  acids  present  in  the  ingested  food,  but, 
according  to  Richet,  they  are,  in  no  small  degree,  due  to  acids  which 
result  from  acid  fermentations  which  occur  in  the  stomach.  Thus  in 
the  case  of  milk,  according  to  Richet,  there  is  set  up,  as  a  normal 
process,  an  acid  fermentation  which  leads  to  the  development  of  large 
quantities  of  lactic  acid.  The  feebler  the  normal  acidity  of  tbe 
gastric  juice,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  the  organic  acids  resulting 
from  fermentative  changes.  It  is  probable  that  the  acids  thus 
set  free  reinforce  the  normal  acid  and  cooperate  in  the  process 
of  digestion. 
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Duration  of  the  D^estive  Process  iv  the  Stomach. 

The  digestive  process  varies  in  duration  in  different  animals,  and 
in  the  same  animal  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  to  its  state 
of  divieion  &&  In  Alexis  St  Martin,  Dr  Beaumont  found  the 
duration  of  the  gastric  digestive  process  to  be  between  three  to  five 
hours,  and  Kicliet  remarks,  as  the  result  of  his  observations  on  his 
patient  Marcelin,  that  the  digestive  process  does  not  appear  to  extend 
bejond  four  or  five  hours,  though  three  hours  represent  its  more 
usual  duration '. 

In  do^  and  other  carnivorous  animals  which  are  in  the  habit  of 
'bolting'  large  masses  of  meat,  undigested  masses  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  stomach  eight  or  ten  hours  after  a  meal  and  often  longer. 

In  connection  with  this  question  we  have  to  consider  the  facts 
which  relate  to  the  manner  in  which  the  stomach  empties  itself. 

According  to  some  physiologists,  almost  from  the  earliest  mo- 
ments of  gastric  digestion,  the  patulous  pyloric  orifice  allows  the  soft, 
already  chymified  portions  of  the  contents,  to  escape  into  the  duo- 
denum, whilst  the  yet  solid  contents,  not  being  able  to  escape,  are 
mechanically  retained  and  forced  to  revolve  and  revolve,  until,  under 
the  influence  of  fresh  juice,  of  the  heat,  of  the  mechanical  move- 
ments of  the  compressing  stomach,  they  themselves  break  down  into, 
and  form  part,  of  the  gnimous  chvmified  mass. 

By  a  gradual  process,  then,  tlie  stomach,  according  to  this  view, 
gradually  empties  itself. 

The  author  is  not  disposed  to  believe  that  matters  proceed  pre- 
cisely in  this  manner,  but  rather  as  has  been  described  by  Bichet  and 
by  Kuhne. 

According  to  Richet,  whilst  doubtless  the  softer  and  more  dif- 
fluent portion  of  the  gastric  contents  do,  little  by  little,  escape  from 
the  stomach  into  the  duodenum,  the  quantity  thus  escaping  is  in- 
significant, the  stomach  contents  remaining  essentially  undiminished 
during  the  average  digestive  period  of  three  hours,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which,  within  a  very  short  time,  the  whole  of  the  contents  are 
emptied  into  the  duodenum. 

The  process,  according  to  Kiihne,  is  very  similar  in  the  dog, 
except  that  the  average  duration  of  gastric  digestion  is  five,  and  not 
three,  hours.  During  these  five  hours,  at  intervals  of  about  ten 
minutes,  the  stomach  expels  small  quantities  of  its  contents  through 
the  pylorus ;  the  great  mass  remains,  however,  to  be  expelled,  almost 
at  one  time,  when  the  act  of  gastric  digestion  comes  to  an  end. 

'  The  roder  is  lefemd  to  a  very  intereBting  set  of  observations,  on  the  daration  of 
the  digestiTB  prooesa  in  a  thoroDghly  healthy  man  of  30,  made  by  JesBan.  The 
duration  of  the  digestive  prooeas  was  jadged  of  by  the  itomaoh-pnikip,  100  grammes 
ol  raw  beef  +1  gnumue  of  salt  and  BOO  o.c.  of  water  ware  digested  in  3  hoOTB.  If  the 
meat  vere  thoroughly  boiled  or  loaeted  (underdone)  the  time  oo«upied  in  digestion 
was  3  honra. 

602  c.c.  of  tre«fa  unboiled  oow's  milk  were  completely  digested  in  81  faonrs,  bnt 
the  tame  qoantit;  of  boiled  cow's  milk  required  i  hours  (ZeiUehrift  fur  SiologU,  Vol. 
in.  (1883),  p.  1*9). 
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The  final  Products  of  Digestion  which  leave  the  Stomach.      The 
Chyme. 

As  a  result  of  the  combined  influence  of  the  gastric  juice,  of  the 
movements  of  the  stomach,  and  of  the  high  temperature  of  the  oTga^a, 
the  solid  alimentary  matters  are  reduced  to  a  pulpy  or  semi-fluid 
condition,  and  it  is  in  this  slate  that  they  escape  through  the 
pylorus  into  the  duodenum. 

During  the  digestive  process,  large  quantities  of  proteids  and  of 
albuminoid  bodies  have  been  converted  into  peptones,  of  which 
doubtless  a  part — though  we  have  no  data  on  the  subject — is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  as  soon  as  formed,  whilst 
a  part  is  held  in  solution  in  the  liquid  portion  of  the  chime.  As  a 
result  of  the  action  of  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  iosoluble  mineral 
salts,  as  e.g.  bone-earth,  are  dissolvea  and  -  doubtless  are  absorbed, 
as  are  also  soluble  salts,  sugar,  and  large  quantities  of  water. 

The  chyme  then  must  contain  chiefly  the  undigested  or  partially 
digested  fragments  of  food,  mixed  with  gastric  juice  holdii^  in  solu- 
tion products  of  digestion. 

Accordingly  we  observe  it  to  contain  fragments  of  muscle,  indi- 
vidual muscular  fibres,  splitting  into  fibrils,  but  especially  tending 
to  cleave  into  transverse  discs.  The  fibrillar  connective  tissue  has, 
wholly  or  in  great  part,  disappeared,  but  yellow  elastic  tissue  is 
found  apparenuy  quite  intact;  the  same  remark  applies  to  cellulose 
and  to  the  epidermal  tissues  of  animals.  If  raw  starch  has  been 
partaken  of,  tne  chyme  is  sure  to  contain  unaltered  starch  grains. 

Lastly,  if  adipose  tiaeue  or  any  iat  was  contained  in  the  food, 
drops  of  liquid  fat  are  found  in  the  chvme.  It  has  been  observed  by 
Bichet  that  where  the  contents  of  the  stomach  contain  much  fat, 
this  appears  to  he  retained  in  the  stomach  until  all  other  matters 
have  been  expelled. 


Sect.  14.    The  Non-Digestion  of  the  Stomach  by  its  JmcE. 

The  fact  that  the  delicate  mucous  membrane  of  the  living  stomach 
ia  not  digested  by  the  gastric  juice  which  it  secretes  early  attracted 
the  attention  of  observers. 

Poct-mortem  John  Hunter*  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the 

dliMtionofuie  fact  that  when  animals  or  human  beings  are  killed 
'MmM/^  whilst  the  digestive  process  is  actively  proceeding,  it 

not  unfrequently  happens  that  lat^  portions  of  the  stomach  are 
softened  and  perforated.  The  gastric  juice,  then  escaping,  may  act 
upon  adjacent  organs,  partially  digesting  them,  as  in  a  case  which 
came  under  the  notice  of  the  Author,  and  in  which  a  part  of  the 
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Spleen  had  been  prett;  thoroughly  digested,  and  the  left  half  of 
the  iliaphragm  had  been  perforated.  The  process  proceeds  most 
perfectly  when  the  external  conditions  are  such  that  the  body  cools 
slowly ;   it  affects  particularly  the  fundus  of  the  stomach. 

wiiy  u  tha  John  Hunter  attempted  to  explain  the  non-solution 
awing  ■tonuuiL  of  the  living  stomach  by  the  gastric  juice  as  due  to  its 
BotdisMtvdDy  vital  properties, — to  the  'living  principle' — ,  whiuh 
itaownjnicaT  exempted  it  from  an  action  which  dead  matter  could 
not  resist.  But  this  explanation,  besides  being  open  to  the  objection 
of  a  petitio  princijni,  is  disproved  by  the  &ct  that  living  tissues 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  digested  by  the  stomach.  Thus 
Claude  Bernard  found  that  the  legs  of  a  living  fn^  which  had  been 
introduced  through  a  fistula  into  the  interior  of  the  stomach  of  a  dog 
underwent  digestion,  though  the  animal  was  alive. 

Claude  Bernard  explained  the  non -digestion  of  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane  as  due  to  its  epithelial  covering,  which  is  con- 
tinually being  renewed,  whilst  Schiff  believed  that  the  layer  of 
mucus  which  covers  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach  effectually 
protects  it.  The  view  of  Claude  Bernard  is  disproved  by  the  fact 
that  in  cases  where  the  continuity  of  the  epithelial  covering  of  the 
stomach  is  interrupted,  as  in  gastric  ulcer,  digestion  of  the  parts 
deprived  of  epithelium  does  not  occur.  SchifPs  view  is  probably  in 
part  true.  Scientific  opinion  has,  however,  inclined  to  favour  the 
view  of  Dr  Pavy,  that  the  non-digestion  of  the  living  stomach  is  con- 
oected  with  the  circulation  through  the  blood-vessels  of  the  mucoii.s 
membrane,  of  alkaline  blood,  whence  there  is  continually  transuding 
alkaline  plasma,  which  bathes  the  ultimate  anatomical  elements  of 
the  tissues.  The  acid  gastric  juice  which  could  penetrate  to  these, 
having  its  acidity  removed,  is  naturally  rendered  inert.  This  view 
has  been  supported  by  the  fact  that  when  certain  of  the  arteries 
of  the  stomach  are  tied,  the  areas  supplied  by  them  are  liable  to 
perforation,  by  a  process  said  to  be  similar  to  that  of  poat-mortem 
digestion ;  more  probably,  however,  perforation  depends  upon  a  ne- 
crotic process,  affecting  the  anatomical  elements  of  the  part  concerned. 

The  Physiological  Action  of  Albumoses  and  Peptones. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  observations 

nm  DbMT-    of  Schmidt-Miilheim  and  of  Fano  on  the  influence  of 

albumoses   in  checking  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

The  comparative  action  of  albumoses  and  peptones  will 

now  be  considered.      In  a  series  of  researches  on  the 

nature  and  physiological  action  of  the  products  of  the  digestion  of 

proteids,  Scbmidt-MiUheim'  announced  the  fact  that  when  peptones 

'  A.  Sobmidt'HiiUieim,  '  Zqt  KeDntDisB  iee  Feplons  and  aeiner  pbjBiol.  B«dea. 
tang'  (Ans  d.  phya.  Anetalt  zn  Leipzig).  Da  Boia  Befmond's  Arehiv /.  Anat.  u. 
Phgiiohg.    Pbys.  AbUieil.  1680,  p.  33. 
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are  injected  into  the  blood-vessels  of  living  dogs,  certain  remarkable 
phenomena  are  obaerved,  the  most  important  of  which  are  first,  that 
the  animal  passes  into  a  state  of  narcosis,  resembling  chloroform 
narcosis,  accompanied  by  a  great  &11  of  the  general  blood -pressure ; 
second,  that  the  blood  drawn  from  the  blood-vessels  has  lost  its 
power  of  spontaneous  coagulation.  The  material  employed  in  thene 
researches  was  Witte's  '  Feptouum  siccum,'  a  commercial  preparation, 
which  Kiihne's  researches  have  since  shewn  to  be  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  albumosen. 

n*  obMT-  Fano ',  the  year  after  the  above  interesting  results 

vatlow  of  were  made  known,  published  observatioDS  which  con- 
T"*-  firmed  and  extended  those  of  Schmidt-Miilheim. 

He  found, employing  essentially  the  same  preparation  aaSchmidt- 
Sfiilheim,  that,  as  a  rule,  in  dogs,  the  coE^lation  of  blood  was 
prevented  by  injection  of  peptones  in  the  proportion  of  03  gtra. 
tor  each  kilo,  of  body-weight.  Curiously,  he  discovered  that  when 
injected  into  the  blood-vessels  of  rabbits,  no  change  in  the  coagula- 
bility of  the  blood  occurred.  When  Fano  injected  tryptones,  i.e. 
antipeptoues  resulting  from  the  digestion  of  proteids  by  trypsin,  into 
the  blood  of  dogs,  no  change  in  the  coagulability  occurred, 

Fano  found  that  peptone-plasma  could  be  rendered  coagulable  by 
diluting  with  watei'  and  passing  CO,  through  it.  He  also  discovered 
that  the  lymph  of  animals  whose  blood  has  been  rendered  uncoagu- 
lable  by  peptones,  is  also  un coagulable. 

nw    obHT-  When  the  researches  of  Kiihoe  and  Chittenden  had 

Tatioiu  of  Pol-  shewn  that  the  commercial  peptones,  which  had  flir- 
uished  the  raw  material  with  which  Schmidt-Mtllheim 
and  Fano  had  worked,  consisted  in  great  part  of  albumoses,  it  became 
obviously  necessaj^  to  repeat  their  observations  with  albumoses  and 
with  peptones  prepared  by  the  light  of  recent  researchea  Accord- 
ingly, Dr  Pollitzer,  working  in  KUhne's  laboratory,  undertook  the 
investigation.  He  found  that  both  albumoses  and  amphopeptones 
are  possessed  of  active  physiological  properties,  inasmuch  as  both 
classes  of  bodies  induce  narcosis  in  dc^  and  cats,  which  is  much 
more  enduring  in  the  case  of  albumoses,  probably  in  consequence 
of  peptones  bemg  more  readily  eliminated,  a  result  connected,  doubt- 
less, with  their  much  greater  diffusibility.  Whilst  a  sufficiently 
large  dose  of  any  of  the  albumoses  (somewhat  more  than  0'3  grm. 
per  kilo,  of  body- weight)  is  inevitably  fatal,  peptone  never  produces  a 
fatal  result  so  long  as  the  kidneys  of  the  animal  are  intact  Schmidt* 
Miilheim  had  found  that  after  the  injection  of  his  preparations  there 
was  an  invariable  fall  of  blood-pressure,  and  Pollitzer  proved  that 
this  result  follows  the  introduction  of  any  of  the  albumoses  or  pep- 
tones except  perhaps  antipeptone,  of  which  the  action  is  doubtful. 
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Poliitzer  found,  like  Fano,  that  antipeptone  is  without  action  on  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood  Albumoaes  possess  an  action  which  is 
very  much  more  marked  and  constant  than  araphopeptones. 

The  period  during  which  the  blood  remains  uncoagulated,  after 
the  iatroductioD  into  the  circulation  of  an  alburaose,  varies  between 
20  minutes  and  several  daya 

Hetero-albumoae,  in  Pollitzer's  hands,  acted  moat  uniformly,  for  in 
no  case  in  which  it  was  used  did  the  blood  clot  within  a  period 
of  24  hours  after  injection.  Seven  injections  were  made  with 
amphopeptones.  In  three  the  blood  clotted  normally ;  in  four  its 
coagulation  was  delayed  for  10,  20,  30  minutes  and  12  hours,  respec- 
tively. Even  when  blood  is  mixed  with  solutions  of  albumoses  after 
it  has  been  shed,  the  period  of  coagulation  is  usually  delayed,  some- 
times very  markedly  so '. 


Sect.  15.    The  Process  of  Gastric  Digestion  in  Disease. 

Before  briefly  glancing  at  the  principal  changes  which  the  normal 
process  of  gastric  digestion  exhibits  in  pathological  conditions  of  the 
organism  as  a  whole,  and  in  local  affections  of  the  stomach  itself,  it 
appears  desirable  to  discuss  the  interesting  question  how  far  gastric 
digestion  is  to  be  considered  prominent  or  essential  amongst  the 
phenomena  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  of  the  organism. 

The  physician  is  so  constantly  brought  face  to  face  with  cases  in 
which  a  mere  enfeeblement  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  leads  to 
prominent  distress  and  profound  malnutrition,  and  with  others  in 
which  a  local  gastric  lesion  reduces  the  patient  to  a  state  in  which 
life  is  threatened,  and  often  lost,  that  the  results  of  experiments  per- 
formed upon  the  lower  animals,  and  now  to  be  described  and  com- 
mented upon,  appear  little  short  of  inexplicable. 

The  experiments  of  Heidenhain  have  been  de- 
•*  scribed,  in  which  the  fundus  of  the  stomach,  or  its  pyloric 
"^  portion,  were,  as  it  were,  eliminated  from  the  ali- 
of  the  itomMiL  mentary  canal,  and,  it  was  pointed  out,  that  after  these 
experiments  the  animal  often  survived.  The  question 
as  to  whether  the  stomach,  as  a  whole,  might,  in  cases  of  cancer,  be 
removed  in  its  entirety,  consistently  with  the  life  of  the  patient, 
therefore  suggested  itself  Accordingly  Czerny  and  his  pupils. 
Raiser  and  Scriba,  carried  out  the  removal  of  the  entire  stomach 
of  dogs,  and  with  such  remarkable  success  that,  of  two  does  operated 
upon,  one  survived  the  operation  for  some  years,  regainmg  perfect 
health,  increasing  indeed  very  greatly  in  weight,  and  differing  appa- 

>  J.  PoUitHT,  '  On  the  FbTsiologioal  Action  ol  Peptones  and  AlbumoBSB.'    (From 

tbe  PhjBiolog.  Inititate,  Heidelberg.)    Journal  of  Phgtiolcm/.  Vol.  » """      '   " 

Uminaty  notice  of  the  reaalls  Eumonnced  in  thia  paper,  was  Xnl 
VtrhandL  d.  Namrhul.  Med.  Vtrtiru  tu  Heidtibergy  N.  I.  Bd,  t 
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rently  in  no  respect  from  a  normal  animal,  when  foar  years  after 
the  operation,  for  the  purpose  of  the  investigation,  it  was  killed. 

The  dog  referred  to  was  operated  upon  on  Dec.  22,  1876.  After 
the  operation,  the  animal  was  only  fed  on  small  quantities  of  milk 
and  powdered  meat,  but  after  two  months  it  ate  the  ordinary  food 
of  other  dogs.  Before  the  operation  the  dog  weighed  5850  grmti 
On  Jan.  22nd  its  weight  had  fallen  to  4490  grms.,  but  it  increased 
afterwards,  so  that  on  Sept.  16th  it  weighed  7000  grms. 

"  In  Leipzig,  in  the  year  1882,  Ludwig  and  his  pupil  Ogata  were 
engt^;ed  in  investigating  the  functions  of  the  stomach.  It  occurred 
to  them  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  had  become  of 
Czemy's  dogs.  Ludwig  wrote  to  Heidelberg,  to  Czemy,  who  an- 
swered by  sending  the  d<^  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state  to  Leipzig. 
It  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  ate  all  kinds  of  food  with  a  keen 
appetite.  The  faeces  were  normal.  In  consequence  of  the  abundant 
food,  it  bad  put  on  weight,  and  it  did  not  appear  to  differ  in  any  way 
from  an  ordinary  dog.  With  Czemy's  consent,  the  dog  was  killed  in 
the  spring  of  1882.  The  post-mortem  shewed  that  on^  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  remained,  and  this  was 
dilated  into  a  small  cavity  filled  with  food.  The  dog  had  therefore 
lived  for  more  than  five  years  without  a  stomach',"  or,  to  he  more 
precise,  with  only  a  small  remnant  of  its  original  stomach. 

oata'iazDm  Ogata,  working  under  Ludwig's  direction,  instead 

inwit*!.  '  ^^  having  recourse  to  the  formidable  operative  pro- 
cedure of  Czemy,  established  a  duodenal  fistula,  which 
permitted  the  introduction,  through  the  fistula,  of  an  india-rubber 
hall,  connected  with  a  tube,  which  allowed  of  the  ball  being  dis- 
tended with  water,  so  that  it  shut  otF  the  stomach  from  the  duo- 
denum. It  was  then  possible  to  introduce  alimentary  substances 
into  the  duodenum. 

It  was  found  that  the  introduction  of  pounded  egg  and  minced 
fleeh  into  the  duodenum,  twice  daily,  sufficed  to  keep  the  animal 
experimented  upon,  in  health,  and  up  to  weight.  Ogata  found  that, 
in  the  main,  digestion  proceeded  as  usual,  there  being  however  some- 
what less  perfect  digestion  of  connective  tissue. 

These  extraordinary  results  are  in  ^reement  with  the  knowledge 
which  we  possess,  that  the  stomach  discharges  digestive  functions 
which  are  shared  by  other  ot^^ans,  and  prove  that  in  animals  pos- 
sessed of  great  vitality,  the  failure  of  one  organ  may  lead  to  such 
compensatory  over-activity  of  the  cooperating  organs  as  suffices,  fur  a 
time  at  least,  to  shield  the  oiganism  from  evil  consequences. 

'  P.  F.  EaUet  id  Czemy's  BeitrSgt  mr  operativen  Chirurgie,  1878,  p.  141. 

Thia  aacouat  of  the  eiperimentB  of  Czemy  and  hU  popila  ie  quoted  from  the 
interestiiiglT  written  Moonnt  in  Bange'a  admiiable  '  Teit-Book  on  Phyaiologioal  and 
Patboloeioal  Chemutr;.'    Londoii,  E^ad  Pro!  and  Co.  1890.  Bee  Loot.  a.  p.  167. 

>  Ogsts,  'Ueber  die  VerdannDf;  oBob  der  Anaachaltung  dee  Magens,'  Archiv  /. 
Anal.  a.  Phyi.    Phys.  Abtheil.  (1888),  p.  89. 
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Whilst  these  results  in  no  respect  justify  the  conclusioD,  opposed 
to  all  our  esperience,  that  the  stomach,  in  man,  plays  but  an  unim- 
portant part  in  digestioo,  they  serve  the  valuable  purpose  of  impres- 
sing upon  our  mindu  the  greBit,  perhaps  the  paramount,  importance 
of  the  pancreas  in  digestion. 

The  Oaetric  Juice  in  Disease, 
^^^j^^  ^  Our  information  of  the  changes  which  occur  in 
Miieetiiiff  Um  digestion  in  disease  are  derived  in  great  part  either 
caKHo  jniM  or  from  the  examination  of  the  stomach  contents  obtained 
the  mixAd  oon-  by  the  act  of  vomiting,  or  by  collecting  the  gastric 
^^^^  *^  juice,  more  or  less  mixed  with  water  or  with  portions 
of  food,  either  by  employing  the  stomach-pump  or  a 
6exible  hollow  gastric  sound,  to  empty  the  stomach  some  time  after 
food  has  been  taken. 

In  the  accompanying  illustrations  are  shewn  (1)  the  process  of 
washing  out  the  stomach  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump  (Fig.  10), 
^2)  a  stomach  tube  or  gastric  sound  (Fig.  11). 


(Maw.) 


By  appropriate  manipulation  of  the  two-way  cock,  water  or  other 
liquid  may  be  aspirated  from  the  basin  and  thereafter  pumped  into 
the  stomach,  and  subsequently  aspirated  from  the  stomach  and 
pumped  into  the  basin;  the  latter  operation  is  represented  in  the 
figure. 

The  gastric  sound  was  first  employed  by  Leube'  and  Ktilz*,  and 

1  Leabe,  Arehiv/.  klin.  Medic.  Vol.  93, 18S3.  1.  Reita  to  his  artiule  id  ZiBmmBen'a 
llanMwh  d.  tpte.  Palhol.  u.  Therapie.  Also  SitzangArriehtt  d.  phyt.  med.  SocUUU 
lu  BrlaTigen,  1871,  Hft.  8. 

'  Kalz,  DeuUche  ZeiUehrift  f.  fraht.  Med.,  1876,  No.  27. 
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lias  since  been  greatly  employed   on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  both  for  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  purposes. 

Toe  sound  consists  of  a  soft  india-rubber  tube,  of 
16  same  thickness  as  a  stomach-pump  tube, 
r  or  stomach  end  of  which  is  rounded,  and,  at 
distance  from  this  end,  it  is  perforated  by  a 
>ugh  which  the  fluid  passes  into,  and  out  of,  the 

pipe  may  be  attached  to  a  funnel.  The  tube 
serted  into  the  stomach,  lege  artis,  exactly  as 
:h-pump  tube,  some  water  is  poured  into  the 
'hich  is  held  at  this  time  in  an  elevated  position, 
lepressing  the  funnel  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
ypboned  ofT  and  accumulate  in  the  funnel.  An 
)  syphon  for  washing  out  the  stomach  is  shewn  in 


13.       Sl^HOH    FOB    WASHHIQ    OUT    THE    BtOIUCH.        (MaiT.) 


obvious  that  with  the  help  of  such  contrivances 
linds  of  observations  may  be  performed ;  as,  for 

we  ma;  collect  the  stomach  contents  mixed  with 
quantity  of  water  a  known  time  after  a  so-called 
I;  we  may  collect  the  stomach  contents  at  any 
ir  the  ordinary  meals ;  or  we  may  wash  out  the 

with   pure  water,  or   water  containing  various 

In  experimenting  on  the  digestive  powers 

of  the  stomach  in  oisease  it  is  very  usual 

le  clinical  observers,  especially  in  Germany,  to 
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caase  patients  to  take  the  test  meals,  above  referred  to,  and  then  to 
examine  the  stomach  conteats,  consisting  of  gastric  juice,  undigested 
food  and  products  of  digestion,  one  or  several  hours  afterwards. 

The  test  meal  is  administered  on  an  empty  stomach.  Ewald' 
employs  for  it  a  dry  well-buttered  roll  with  water  or  weak  tea. 
Leube  and  Biegel  employ  a  meal  of  "  Wasser-Suppe,"  "  Gries-Suppe  " 
and  meat. 

On  the  Infivence  of  Changes  in  the  Acidity  of  the  Oaatric  Juice 
in  Disease. 

Amongst  all  the  changes  which  the  gastric  juice  exhibits  in 
disease,  modifications  in  the  quantity,  as  well  as  the  nature,  of  the 
acid  which  it  contains  occupy  the  lirst  place.  All  general  affections 
of  the  organism  profoundly  depressing  its  nutritioo  :  the  condition  of 
pyrexia,  whatever  its  origin :  the  zymotic  fevers,  etc.,  whilst  all  tend- 
ing to  diminish  or  arrest  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  are  likewise 
associated  with  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  acid  which  it  contains. 
Several  of  the  functional  and  organic  diseases  of  the  stomach  seem  to 
lead  to  the  secretion  of  a  gastric  juice  abnormally  deficient  in  its 
normal  acid. 

The  secretion  of  such  a  gastric  juice  is  often  the  starting  point 
for  a  series  of  phenomena  which  profouudly  affect  the  processes  of 
digestion  in  the  stomach,  as  well  as  the  oi^nism  as  a  whole. 

First  and  foremost,  the  function  of  the  acid  <if  the  gastric  juice  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  cooperate  with  pepsin  in  the  process  of  proteo- 
lysis. Next  to  this,  the  acid  discharges  another  function  of  which  the 
importance  to  the  organism  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated,  viz.  an  anti- 
septic and  a  disinfecting  function ;  for  it  would  appear  that  the 
remarkable  antiseptic  and  deodorizing  properties  of  the  gastric  juice 
are  intimately  associated  with,  and  dependent  upon,  its  acid. 

We  are  continually  introducing  with  our  food,  into  our  organism, 
moulds  and  yeasts  and  bacteria,  which,  but  for  the  action  of  the  acid 
of  the  gastric  juice,  would  set  up  fermentations  of  various  kinds, 
or  which  developing  within  the  organism,  would  be  the  cause  of 
numerous  zymotic  diseases  from  which  we  are  more  or  less  protected. 
Amongst  the  numerous  protective  agencies  which  are  at  work  pre- 
serving the  organism  against  the  inroads  of  putrefactive  and  patbo- 
ffenic  bacteria,  the  influence  of  the  gastric  juice  must  therefore  not 
be  lost  sight  of  or  underrated. 

Bnan'i  uuw.  Bunge  has,  in  his  Text-book,  discusoed  in  hb  habitually 

inter«stiug,  original  and  instructive  manner,  the  cupital 
importance  of  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  arguing  that  the  antiseptic 
action  of  the  juice  is  even  more  important  than  its  function  as  a  proteo- 
lytic agent  He  says : — "A  strong  point  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the 
antiseptic  action  of  the  gastric  juice  constitutes  its  chief  importauce  is 

I  See  T.  JMkscb,  Clinical  Diagruait,  p.  104. 
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found  in  the  fact  thaX  in  a  whole  series  of  the  lower  animals  the  com- 
mencement of  the  alimentary  canal  secretes  a  fluid  very  rich  in  mineral 
acid,  but  containing  no  ferment  and  having  no  special  action  on  the 
food'."  In  illustration  of  his  view,  Bunge  refers  to  the  remarkable  obeer- 
vatione  firet  made  by  Troschel  and  Boedeker',  which  were  afterwards 
fully  confirmed  by  de  Luca  and  PauL-eri*  on  the  acid  secretion  of  Dolium 
galea,  which  will  be  referred  to  in  detail  in  a  subnequent  secticm  of  the 
present  volume.  It  appears  to  the  Author  that  whOsb  the  value  of  the 
germicidal  and  antiseptic  action  of  the  gastric  juice  rests  upon  well-aacer- 
tained  facts  and  cannot  be  gainsaid,  yet  the  estimate  formed  by  Professor 
Bunge  as  to  the  prepondtrating  importance  of  this  function,  compared 
with  the  proteolytic  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  is  as  exaggerated  one. 
The  acid  secretion  in  Dolium  and  other  invertebrates  is  related  to  the  ex- 
ternal requirements  of  the  creature,  and  not  to  its  digestive  acta ;  it  enables 
it,  in  its  aearch  for  abode  and  protection  to  erode  the  chalky  formations 
which  surround  it,  and  we  may  assume,  perhaps,  that  it  also  furnishes  it 
with  a  chemical  agent  of  ofience  and  defence.  May  we  not  in  the  acid 
secretion  of  Dolium  see  an  analogy  to  the  venomous  secretions  which  cha- 
racterise BO  many  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  ajiinialH  ?  If  indeed  we 
determine  to  establish  our  opinion  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the 
various  functions  of  tJie  alimentary  canal  on  the  basis  of  comiwrative 
physiology,  we  shall  be  forced  to  a  conclusion  very  different  from  that  of 
Professor  Bunge.  The  charactoiistic  digestive  process  in  invertebrata  is, 
as  we  shall  see,  one  which  proceeds  in  alkaline  and  not  acid  media,  and 
which  bean  moat  resemblance  to  the  pancreatic  digestion  of  vertebrates. 

A  series  of  interestiug  researches  has  been  carried 
aotioa  of  gas-  '^^^  ''^  which  the  antiseptic  actioD  of  the  sastric  juice 
trio  jnloe  In-  is  indirectly  estimated,  under  various  conditions,  by  a 
iinenoM  uw  study  of  the  urinary  constituents. 
^^^M^tfiutna.  When  discusaing  the  putrefactive  changes  which 
"^  occur  in  the  intestinal  canal,  it  will  be   pointed  out 

that,  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  putrefiactive  bacteria,  there  are 
formed  certain  phenols,  of  which  the  chief  are  phenol  and  cresol,  and 
particularly  two  well-characterised  bodies  of  foul  odour,  indol  and 
skatoL 

The  bodies  which  have  been  named  are  iu  part  excreted  in  the 
faeces,  but  in  part  are  absorbed,  and  enteiing  the  blood  are  excreted 
as  constituents  of  the  urine,  in  the  form  of  so-called  ethereal  sul- 
phates. Thus  phenol,  CH,.OH,  is  principally  excreted  as  phenol- 
sulphuric   acid,  C.H  .  OSOOH:   cresol   (methyl-phenol)  as   cresol- 

/OH  /OH"  ^  OH" 

sulphuric  acid,  C,H,,  qq?,  q„.     Indol,  ^^■Ht^jJH"''    ■  '*  '^'^^  of  all 

'  Bangs,  Phj/tialogical  and  Pathological  Chemiilry.  English  translation.  Vol  i- 
p.  163. 

>  TroBohel,  Faggendoril's  AimaUn,  Vol.  xoii.  (1864),  p.  611,  and  Joum.  f.  prttkl. 
Cbemir,  Vol.  Liui.  (1HG4),  p.  170. 

*  de  Lnca  at  Psneeri,  Complei  Jteniliu,  Vol.  lit.  (1887),  pp.  fi77  and  712.  An  ab. 
stisct  of  these  roBearobes,  written  bj  the  Anthor,  appeared  in  the  first  volnine  of  the 
Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Phenology. 
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converted,  in  the  oi^anism,  into  indoxjl  Cfi,\^rw^  ■— '    ,  and 
this  body  enters  the  urine  as  indozyl-sulphuric  acid, 

Similarly,  skatol  {|8-methyl-indol),  a  body  characterised  by  & 
foetid,  foetal  odour  CgH^,  ]ijfr___I---"  >  after  conversion  into  skat- 
oxyl,  is  escreted  chiefly,  as  skatoxyl-sulphuric  acid. 

By  repeated  investigations  it  has  been  shewn  that  when  the  con- 
tents of  tne  intestinal  caual  are  disinfected,  as  by  tbe  administration 
of  calomel,  naphthalin,  j3-naphthol,  &c.,  the  excretion  of  the  ethereal 
sulphates  by  the  kidneys  ceases.  Resting  on  the  basis  of  these  tacts 
are  the  investigations,  now  to  be  referred  to,  in  which  the  dis- 
infecting action  of  the  gastric  juice  was  determined  by  the  estimation 
of  the  ethereal  sulphates  of  the  urine. 

Wasbutzki'  determined  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  present  in  the  form  of  ethereal  sulphates,  to  the  total  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  urine,  in  a  series  of  cases  where  abnormal 
fermentations  occurred  in  the  stomach.  In  these  cases  he  also  deter- 
mined the  nature  and  amount  of  the  acids  in  the  gastric  juice.  He 
found  that  the  ethereal  sulphate.*;  were  increased  in  amount  in 
cases  of  acid  fermentations  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  due  to 
bacterial  action,  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  being 
either  absent  or  in  greatly  diminished  amount.  In  cases,  however, 
of  fermentations  due  to  the  developement  of  torula  in  the  stomach, 
he  found  an  absence  of  ethereal  sulphates  in  the  urine.  In  these 
cases  the  gastric  juice  was  abnormally  acid,  and  contained  an  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  From  Wasbutzki's  researches,  it  would  appear, 
however,  that  large  quantities  of  lactic  and  butyric  acid  in  the 
stomach  contents  may  exert  the  same  influence  onthe  putrefactive 
bacterial  processes  in  the  alimentary  canal  as  is  normally  exerted 
by  hydrochloric  acid. 

A.  East'  attempted  to  determine  the  antiseptic  action  of  the 
gastric  juice  by  administering  such  quantities  of  alkalies  to  healthy 
men  as  sufficed  to  render  their  urine  neutral  or  alkaline.  He  found 
that  under  this  treatment  the  ratio  of  the  ethereal  sulphuric  acid  to 
the  total  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  excreted  was  largely  increased  ; 
and  that  whenever  tbe  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  was  more  or  less 
diminished,  the  eflFect  was  made  obvious  in  this  way. 

>  M.  Wubntzki,  'Deb«r  den  EiuBaM  von  Mftgeiigihnui){en  ftof  die  FinlnisaTor- 
gJLD^  im  Duinotuiale.'    ArehivJ.  experira.  Patholog.  u,  Pkarmakol. 

*  A.  East,  '  Ueber  die  qnaQtitative  BemeeBung  der  antiseptischeu  Leistimg  dea 
Hagenaaf tes. '  Fattehri/t  i.  Erfiffnung  d.  Allgem,  Krankenhautet  ai  Hamburg-Eppen- 
dorf,  ISet  (Sep.  Abd.).  Abitrocted  b;  PiofeHBor  AodieaMli,  in  Maly'B  Jalirtiberieht 
for  1B89.    Vol.  XII.  p.  371. 
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It  is  through  failure  to  arrest  the  developemeot  of  the  orgaDisms 
which  are  the  cause  of  acetic,  lactic,  butyric  and  similar  feriDentations 
that  the  feebly  acid  gastric  juice  secreted  in  morbid  cooditions  of  the 
organism  and  of  the  stomach  reacts  injuriously  upon  its  functions, 
bnugiDg  about  catarrhal  conditions  which  are  associated  with  various 
dyspeptic  manifestationa  Amongst  these  manifestations  are  promi- 
nently observed  such  as  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  organic  acids 
which  are  the  products  of  abnormal  fermentations. 

^^j^     ^  Ewald  pointed  out  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  of 

Mtd  of  (Mtita  normal  gastric  juice  possessed  the  property  of  checking 
jnioa  In  chack-  the  production  of  lactic  aud  acetic  acids .  His  state- 
luK  famania'  ments  have  received  confirmation  from  the  researches 
"">■  of  Hirschfeld*  and  of  Felix  0.  Cohn. 

The  former  writer  added  artificial  gastric  juice,  containing  varying 
quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid,  to  culture  solutions  which  had  been 
inoculated  with  Bacill.  add.  lact.  (Hueppe)  or  with  sour  milk,  and 
determined  by  titration  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  formed.  He 
found  that  from  001  to  002  per  cent,  of  HCl  sufficed  to  slow,  very 
powerfully,  the  developement  of  lactic  acid ;  the  same  effect  was 
observed  in  the  case  of  the  acetic  fermentation. 

Felix  O.  Cohn',  from  a  series  of  experiments  similar  to  those  of 
Hirschfeld,  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions :  1st  That  pepsin 
does  not  inhibit  the  formation  of  acetic  and  lactic  acids.  Znd.  That 
even  mere  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid  hinder  the  acetic  fermentation. 
3rd.  That  whilst  hydrochloric  acid  hinders  the  developement  of  the 
lactic  fermentation,  as  much  as  0'7  per  cent,  ia  required  in  order  to 
arrest  it. 

A  considerable  number  of  bacteriological  investigations  have 
been  made  on  the  micro-organisms  which  occiir  in  the  healthy 
human  stomach,  but  the  resulta  have  been  by  no  means  concordant 
Capitan  and  Moreau*  found  only  three  micro-organisms  in  their 
examinations  of  the  stomach  contents  of  thirty  healthy  human  beings : 
two  of  these  organisms  were  varieties  of  yeast  and  one  a  bacillus, 
somewhat  broader  than  the  tubercle  bacillus,  forming  colonies  and 
liquefying  gelatine.  Abelous*,  ou  the  other  hand,  succeeded  in 
discovering  16  micro-organisms,  of  which  7  are  known,  to  wit, 
Sarcina  verUricuW,  BadUua  pyocyaneua.  Bacterium  lactis  a^'ogenes 

'  Ewald,  Berlintr  Klin.  Woeheniehrift  1986,  No.  48. 

>  E.  Hirachreld,  ■  Ueber  die  Eiuwiikuug  des  kouBtlidtea  MageoMfles  aaf  EBsigsanre- 
nnd  Milch Baaregabiaiig,'    I'JtIiger'a  Archiv,  Vol.  iltii.  610—542. 

'  Felix  O.  CohD,  *  Ueber  die  Eiawirkang  dee  kiinatlichen  MageDsaftei  aaf  Eesig- 
eiUire-  nnd  Milchaiar^htimg.'    Zeitichrift  f.  phyiiolog.  Chemie,  Vol.  xiv.  74 — 105. 

*  Ci4)itaa  et  MocBan.     (Jompta  liendvt  de  la  SoeUtf  dt  Biologic,  4t.  25. 
°  Abelous.     Covtpttt  RendMt  de  ia  Soeittt  de  Biologit,  41.  8G. 

*  Saioina  Tentnooli  received  the  name  which  it  now  bears  from  John  (}oodBir,  who 
Hist  dlBCOTered  it  in  the  vomited  matters  of  oeil&in  casea  ot  djspepeia  (Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol,  lvii.  (184-:i)  p.  430).  Saroina  is  an  alga,  and  after 
itH  disoovei;  by  Ooodsir  was  reoognised  as  identiesl  with  the  alga  dieaovered  by  Von 
Me; en  in  1889  and  named  by  him  Meritmopidia  punctata  (see  Article  '  Terdaunng '  in 
Wagner's  HandvlirttTbuch). 
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(von  Eschricht),  Bacilltts  syhtiUs,  B.  mycoides,  B.  amylobacter. 
Vibrio  rugula ;  in  additi<iD  to  these  well-known  organisms,  there 
occnrred  also  one  coccus  and  eight  bacilli.  All  these  oreanisms, 
according  to  Abelous,  resist  the  action  of  artificial  gastnc  juice, 
containing  17  per  thousand  of  HCIV 

The   action   of   the    gastnc  juice    on    pathogenic 
tm^to"u^    organisms  naturally  offers  the  greatest  interest,  and  has 
OB  pkthocanlo    ^^^  t^^  subject  of  many  investigations, 
crcuumm.  Amongst  the  first  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  a 

thoroughly  satisfactoir  manner  were  Falk  and  Frank. 
Falk*  found  that  the  Bacillus  anthracis  (the  pathogenic  oi^nism 
which  occasions  the  so-called  'splenic  /ever'  of  c&tUe,  ' Milzhrand' 
or  'Ckarbon')  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  saliva,  the  pancreatic  juice  or 
the  bile,  but  that  it  is  readily  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice,  although  the  spores  which  the  bacillus  may  contain  usually 
escape  destruction.  Falk  found  that  the  Tubercle  bacillus  was  not 
affected  by  any  of  the  digestive  juices,  including  the  gastric  juice, 
though  it  readily  succumbs  to  the  putrefactive  process. 

Frank's  researches'  fully  corroborated  the  observations  of  Falk, 
both  in  the  case  of  the  Tubercle  bacillus  and  in  that  of  the  B. 
aothracis,  and,  like  Falk,  Frank  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
action  of  the  digestive  juices  opposed  no  very  general  and  effectual 
resistance  to  the  inroads  of  infecting  pathogenic  organisms. 

Since  the  date  of  those  researches  many  observers  have  ex- 
perimented in  the  same  direction,  and  with  the  more  interesting  of 
their  results  we  shall  now  deal. 

The  experiments  and  observations  of  Nicati  and  Rietsch  and  of 
Koch  himself  have  established  that  the  Comma  bacillus  of  Eocb, 
which  has  now  been  proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  to  be  the 
pathogenic  organism  of  Asiatic  cholera,  is  readily  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  indeed  by  dilute  solutions  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  explain  satisfactorily  the 
difficulty  which  has  been  experienced  in  communicating  cholera  to 
animals  (and  even  to  man)  by  the  administration  of  pure  cultures  of 
the  Comma  bacillus.  The  experiments  of  Nicati  and  Rietsch*  have 
however  shewn  that  if  the  stomach  be  washed  out  with  alkaline 
solutions,  so  as  to  abolish  the  acid  reaction  imparted  to  it  by  the 
gastric  juice,  the  introduction  of  cultures  of  the  Comma  bacillus  is 
in  some  cases  followed  by  the  invasion  of  symptoms  akin  to  those  of 

'  The  reader  may  wish  to  refer  to 
KeuQtnus  der  niederen  Orgaoismea  in 
Fhannaiotogie,  Vol.  n  (1885),  p.  243. 

>  Folk  'Ueberdaa  VerhftltenvonlniectioDMloCenimTerdaunagMSiiale,' Yirohow'g 
AtcMv,  Vol.  iQin  {1883)jp.  117. 

>  Edmund  Frank  '  Ueber  das  Yerbalten  von  InreotionsBtoffen  gegendlwr  den 
TerdaDQiigMiitUn,'  DeuUehe  Mtd.  Wochauchrift,  168*.  So.  30. 

•  W.  Micati  and  N.  Kietaoh,  Srviu  SeUnt.  1864,  p.  656;  CompUi  Rend^,  Vol.  icii. 
p.  931. 
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cholera;  the  same  result  follows  the  inlroduction  of  pure  cultures 
intu  the  intestine.  These  interesting  facta  appear,  at  first  sight,  to 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  belief  or,  rather  we  should  say,  to  the 
decisive  experience  of  the  moat  careful  and  trustworthy  ohaervers, 
that  the  cmUagium  of  cholera  is  in  general  introduced  iuto  the 
organism  through  the  alimentary  canal  A  little  reflection  will, 
however,  readily  dtapo»e  of  the  apparent  inconsistency  between  the 
results  of  the  experimental  researches  of  R.  Koch'  and  of  Nicati  and 
Rietsch  and  the  experience  of  physicians. 

Drinking  water  contaminated  by  the  dejections  of  cholera 
patients  appears  to  be,  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases,  the  medium 
of  infection.  Water  is  continually  introduced  into  the  stomach  at  a 
time  when  digestion  is  in  abeyance  and  the  organ  free  from  gastric 
juice  ;  moreover,  the  dilution  which  any  trace  of  acid  must  undergo 
when  considerable  quantities  of  water  are  drunk  will  eventually 
serve  to  protect  the  cholera  bacilli  of  which  the  water  is  the 
vehicle. 

The  bacilli  which  are  apparently  directly,  or  through  the  products 
of  their  vital  activity,  the  materiea  morbi  of  typhoid  (B.  typhi),  of 
diphtheria  (Loffler'a  B.),  and  of  tetanus  (B.  tetani  of  Kitasato)  are  all, 
apparently,  injuriously  affected  or  destroyed  by  digeatioa  in  gastric 
juice.  In  the  presence  of  albuminous  substances,  the  hydrochloric 
acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  which  combines  with  them,  loses  to  some 
extent  its  efficacy  as  a  germ  destroyer,  and  the  organisms,  above 
referred  to,  may  thus  retain  their  pathogenic  activity. 


Gastric  Digestion  im  Special  Diseases. 


1,     Gastric  Digestion  in  Fevers. 

This  has  been  made  the  subject  of  experimental  inquiries  and 
direct  observations.  We  may  say,  in  general,  that  in  febrile  affections 
the  quantity  of  gastric  juice  ia  diminished:  that  the  hydrochloric 
acid  is  often  altogether  absent  or  very  much  diminished ;  that  the 
pepsin  on  the  other  hand  is  not  altered*.  The  reaction  of  the  gastric 
juice  was  sometimes  found  neutral  or  even  alkaline  (Uffelmann),  and 
in  a  case  reported  by  von  den  Velden*  the  acid  reaction  was  due  to 
lactic  acid  (the  case  was  one  of  typhoid). 

With  these  results  agree  well  the  facts  ascertained  by  Uanassein  *, 
who  made  animals  tebrile  by  injecting  putrid  matter  into  the  blood 

■  B.  Koch,  DeuUche  nud.  Woehentehrift,  1884,  Ko.  46. 

•  Leube,  Volkmann'i  klin.  Vortr/ige,  No.  63. 

•  Ba-lia.  klin.  Wochttuchrift.  1877,  No.  43. 
'  Tirohow'i  Archiv,  Vol.  66,  p.  413. 
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and  found  that  the  collected  eastric  juice  only  possessed  digestive 
properties  when  HCl  was  added  to  it. 

More  recent  observations  however  shew  that  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. Saasezkis"  esaiuioed  the  gastiic  juice  in  nine  persons 
sufTerine  from  febrile  affections  and  found  the  HCl  only  very  much 
dinUDished  in  those  cases  where  there  was,  besides,  a  very  marked 
dyspepsia.  Edinger'  examined  several  cases  of  fever  (one  case  of 
typhoid  with  vomiting,  two  cases  of  recurrent  fever,  and  one  of 
intermittent)  and  found  hydrochloric  acid  present  in  all. 


2.     Oastric  Digestion  in  Dyspepsia. 

Clinically  considered,  dyspepsia,  or  indigestion,  denotes  a  complex 
of  symptoms  common  to  various  disorders,  cbamcterized  principally 
by  abnormalities  in  the  gastric  digestion.  Having  regard  to  these 
symptoms  we  may  still  adhere  to  the  time-honoured  classification 
of  dyspepsia  into  flatulent  dyspepsia,  acid  dyspepsia  and  atonic 
dyspepsia. 

PiAtoiuit  The  causes  of  this  form  of  indigestion  are  numerous, 

D^.tMkiiU.  jmj  jQ^y  (jg  jyg  eithcr  to  an  improper  diet,  either  as 

regards  quality  or  quantity :  to  "acute  or  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
stomach,  to  atrophy  of  the  glandular  elements,  changes  in  the 
muscular  coat,  presence  of  ulcer,  cicatrix  of  an  ulcer,  or  cancer  of  the 
stomach,  to  a  diseased  condition  of  other  parts  of  the  digestive  tract 
(insufficient  mastication,  disturbances  of  salivary,  pancreatic  or 
biliary  secretion) :  to  general  diseases  (anaemia,  gout,  tuberculosis), 
or  to  diseases  of  other  organs  (diseases  of  uterus,  cardiac  diseases, 
nervous  disorders). 

The  changes  in  gastric  digestion  are  due  to  fermentative  changes 
which  the  ingested  food  undergoes  and  are  brought  about  either 
by  the  character  of  the  food,  the  insufficiency  of  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  gastric  juice,  or  the  prolonged  stay  of  the  food  in  the  stomach  ; 
hence  this  form  of  dyspepsia,  when  very  marked,  is  almost  always 
associated  with  dilatation  of  the  stomach. 

The  only  points,  which  we  need  consider,  concern :  (1)  vomited 
matter,  (2)  condition  of  the  gastric  juice,  (3)  flatulence. 

1.  Vomited  matter.  Vomiting  is  a  usual  symptom  of  this 
form  of  dyspepsia ;  if  but  little  dilatation  of  the  stomach  esista,  the 
vomited  matters  are  small  in  quantity,  consist  of  food  either  un- 
altered or  often  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  frothy  and  smelling  of 
yeast,  or  of  an  acid  or  rancid  smell ;  sometimes  there  is  an  admixture 
of  bile,  at  other  times  of  masses  of  mucus. 

Microscopically  we  find  large  masses  of  sarcina  and  of  torula, 
besides  the  elements  of  undigested  food. 
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Chemical  examination  shews  the  presence  of  acetic,  lactic,  and 
butyric  acids.  The  hydrochloric  acid  is  either  altogether  absent  or 
present  only  in  small  quantities  j  pepsin,  according  to  Eussmaul, 
ie  always  present.  Kussmaul  found  it  absent  only  in  one  case,  in 
which  enormous  masses  of  a  fungus  were  contained  in  the  stomach. 

The  acids  present  are  the  result  of  fermentation  of  the  ingested 
carboLydmtes,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Frerichs;  this  would 
explain,  on  the  one  hand,  the  presence  of  lactic  and  butyric  acids 
(as  well  as  CO,  and  H),  while  on  the  other  band  the  alcoholic 
and  acetous  fermentations  would  result  in  the  appearance  of  alcohol, 
CO,  and  acetic  acid  as  final  products.  Both  these  forms  of  fermen- 
tation may  go  on  at  tbe  same  time'.  Besides  these  acids,  we  find 
unaltered  albumen,  sugar,  and  starch  present  in  the  vomited 
matter. 

If  dilatation  of  the  stomach  be  excessive,  or  if  almost  complete 
mechanical  obstruction  exist,  as  in  cases  of  cancer  of,  or  cicatrix  at 
the  pylorus,  the  vomited  matters,  or  the  stomach  contents  which  can 
be  withdrawn  by  the  stomach  tube,  may  amount  to  a  lai^e  volume 
(2 — 4  litres).  When  allowed  to  stand,  they  usually  separate  into 
three  layers;  an  upper  one,  consisting  of  frothy  mucus,  a  subjacent 
la^er  of  liquid,  and  a  sedimentary  stratum  at  the  bottom,  containing 
solid  masses  and  particles. 

The  gases  which  are  evolved  in  this  form  of  dyspepsia  have 
sometimes  a  composition  similar  to  that  of  the  atmosjuieric  air, 
except  that  they  contain  more  CO,;  when,  however,  the  fermentation 
process  is  fully  developed  they  consist  chiefly  of  H  and  CO^ 

According  to  Popoff',in  some  cases,  an  inflammable  gas  is  evolved 
(Frerichs,  Fnedresch,  Ewald'),  which  proved  to  be  marsh  gas.  Hoppe 
Seyler  believes  that  this  gas  is  derived  Irom  the  intestines  and  is 
not  formed  in  the  stomach  (?) 

The  following  numbers  exhibit  the  composition  of  the  mixed  gas, 
in  cases  of  this  kind. 

Frericba  PopoS  Sbhnltze 

CO,  in  100  parts  20-57 12-82 2656  in  100  parts. 

H 20-57 32-32 32-30 

CH^ 10-75  0-34 

0 6-52.. 7-90 7-36 

N 41-39 46-96 33-44 

In  the  cases  we  are  now  considering,  pyrosis  is  often  a  symptom 
in  addition  to  vomiting. 

If  the  gastric  juice  be  examined  (by  means  of  stomach-pump  or 
stomach  tube)  several  hours  after  the  patient  has  vomited,  it  is  found 
to  contain  only  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid,  while  pepsin  ia  present. 

'  9«hultzeD,  Archivf.  Anat.  u.  Phytiohg.  18S4,  p.  391. 
'  Bert,  ktiniiehe  Woehauehr.  IBTO,  Nob.  88  and  40. 
'  Archivf.  Anat.  u.  PAyifol.  1874. 
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*rt*  This  form  of  dyspepsia  may  often  occur  in  perfectly 

^>ww^  healthy  persons;  at  other  times  it  is  associated  with 
catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  other  disorders.  The  vomited  matter 
often  consists  of  a  clear  fluid,  mixed  with  more  or  less  mucua  and  is 
of  intensely  acid  character.  It  has  been  supposed  by  most  observers 
that  the  acidity  is  due  to  lactic  acid  (Richet,  loc.  cit);  this  seems 
to  be  especially  the  case  if  much  mucns  be  present.  McNaught' 
found  however  in  several  ca.ses  the  acidity  due  to  increased  HCI 
(often  amounting  to  2'7  per  mill).  Sir  W.  Roberts  has  fully  con- 
tinned  the  observation  of  McNaught.  He  has  drawn  particular 
attention  to  the  sudden  paroxysmal  attacks  of  cramp  of  the  stomach, 
which  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  course  of  acid  dyspepsia  and  for  which 
he  would  retain  the  term  of  'pyrosis!  which  has  been  somewhat 
vaguely  employed.  In  connection  with  these  paroxysmal  attacks  of 
cramp,  a  sudden  gush  of  saliva  into  the  mouth  is  very  frequent,  and 
Sir  W.  Roberts  has  found  that  the  saliva  is  in  some  cases  of  remark- 
able alkalinity,  able  to  neutralise  0125  per  cent  of  HCI.  The 
secretion  of  this  alkaline  saliva  is  the  concomitant  of  the  pouring 
out  of  a  highly  acid  gastric  juice*. 

AMoio  As  this  form  of  dyspepsia  is   often   dependent  on 

Djjvqwia.  general  malnutrition,  due  to  some  altered  innervation 
of  the  secreting  apparatus  (nervous  dyspepsia),  the  changes  in  the 
gastric  digestion  are  similar  to  those  seen  in  anaemia.  In  these 
cases  the  gastric  secretion  is  deficient  in  quantity,  the  hydrochloric 
acid  being  often  only  found  in  traces.  In  some  cases,  the  reaction 
of  gastric  juice  is  however  distinctly  acid,  but  this  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  lactic  acid  in  large  proportiona  As  in  atonic  dyspepsia, 
Pavy  often  found  increased  secretion  of  saliva,  this  may  possibly 
account  for  the  abnormal  fermentation  and  with  it  the  presence  of 
lactic  acid.  In  malny  cases  however  the  salivary  secretion  is  not  in- 
creased (Wilson  Fox). 
l>yw«P"i»  la  Any  cause  which  profoundly  disturbs  the  nutrition 

^^^JV^  of  the  body  may  act  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  con- 
pnninnaH.  aunjption  Disturbances  of  digestion  are  very  fre- 
quently precursors  of  the  disease,  and  presumably  favour  the  infection 
of  the  organism.  Such  being  the  case,  we  should  expect  to  find 
abnormalities  in  gastric  digestion  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
cases  of  pulmonary  consumption. 

If  we  consider,  moreover,  that  as  a  result  of  the  tubercular  pro- 
cesses a  condition  of  secondary  anaemia  is  very  frequent  in  phthisis, 
we  shall  be  led  to  surmise  that  gastric  digestion  will  be  found  to  be 
abnormal  even  in  a  larger  number  of  cases  than  those  in  which 
dyspepsia  appears  to  have  been  a  marked  etiolc^ical  factor.  The 
observations  made  by  Brieger',  bear  out  the  surmise. 

>  Brit.  lUtd.  Journal,  Dec.  SO,  1883. 

'  Boberta,  Leeturti  on  Dietetic!  and  Dytpepiia,  LoaAon,  1686.    See  p.  81  tt  $eq. 
■  Brieg«r  'Ueber  die  Funationen  dei  MageDB  bei  PbUiielu  Pnlmonam,' DtuUc Ac 
Mtd.  Woehetuchri/t,  1889,  No.  14. 
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Brieger  made  300  examiuationa  of  the  gastric  juice,  secreted  after 
teat  meals,  in  a  serieB  of  64  cases  of  Phthisia.  In  severe  casea,  only 
about  16  per  cent,  exhibited  a  oormal  digestion,  the  remainder 
sufTeriDg  Irom  a  more  or  less  marked  insufficiency  of  the  digestive 
process.  In  9'6  per  cent  of  these  cases  there  was  absence  of  tbe 
normal  coostitueuts  of  the  gastric  juice. 

In  cases  of  medium  gravity,  33  per  cent,  alone  secreted  a  normal 
gastric  juice,  all  the  remainder  suffering  more  or  less  seriously  from 
gastric  affections,  while  in  6'6  per  cent,  the  secretion  of  a  juice 
occurred  in  which  the  normal  constituents  were  absent 

The  observations  of  Brieger  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  Hilde- 
brand',  and  agree  in  the  main  with  tbe  experience  of  physicians 
specially  conversant  with  phthisis. 

3.    Oastric  Digestion  in  other  Diseases  of  the  Stomach. 

qtMtn^  1^^   vomited   matter   consists  of  undigested  food 

Oaturh.         often  mixed  with  bile  and  mucus. 

Tbe  gastric  juice  is  diminished  in  quantity,  and  if  there  be  much 
fever  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  absent. 

The  stomach  is  also  lined  by  lai^e  quantities  of  a  thick  tenacious 
mucus.  (Direct  observation  by  Beaumont  in  the  case  of  A.  St 
Uartio.)  In  casea  of  alcoholic  origin  tbe  stomach  contents  may  con- 
tain large  quantities  of  acetic  acid. 

In  acute  gastritis,  produced  experimentally  by  alcohol,  etc., 
Ebstein  and  Qriitzner*  found,  on  examming  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  hardened  in  alcohol,  that  the  chief  cells  were  small, 
granular,  and  stained  deeply  with  carmine;  presented,  indeed,  in  a 
marked  degree  the  appearance  of  'active'  gland  cells,  a  granular  and 
shrivelled  condition  of  tbe  chief  cells ;  he  believed  this  to  be  due  to  a 
continuous  formation  and  secretion  of  very  small  quantities  of  pepain. 
The  administration  of  large  quantities  of  alcohol  produce  all  the 
symptoms  of  acute  gastric  catarrh  with  diminished  secretion  of  gastric 
juice. 

ODmiia  We   have  here  either   the   Bymptoms  of  flatulent 

dyspepsia  with  the  changes  described  above,  or,  in  cases 
of  very  long  standing,  those  of  atonic  dyspepsia. 

QuMo  The  changes  in  gastric  digestion  vary  according  to 

men.  the  symptoms. 

At  times,  gastric  digestion  ia  perfectly  normal,  at  other  times  we 

have  symptoms  of  atonic  dyspepsia  with  corresponding  change  in 

the   secretion;   when  ulcer  has  undergone  cicatrization,  and  is   so 

situated  as  thereby  to  cause  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 

■  Hildebrand,  '  Zar  Kenatuiss  der  UBgenverdkDDiig  bel  Fthitikeni,'  DeuUche  ntd. 
WochamhTift,  1889,  No.  15. 

•  PflilBBr'B  Arckiv,  Vol.  vi.  p.  1  and  Vol.  tin.  p.  129,  we  ftlso  Oriltiner,  Ntut  PnWr- 
aiehat^tn  Ober  du  Bildvng  mid  Aiateheidung  da  Ptpiin. 
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food,  we  have  the  symptoms  of  flatulent  dyspepsia,  "  Accordiog  to 
lUegel,  in  cases  of  round  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  the  acid  constituents 
of  the  gastric  juice  are  greatly  in  excess,  and  the  fact  has  been  further 
established  by  the  observatious  of  Eorczynski,  Jawotski  and  oiaiiy 
others'."  The  Tomiting  of  blood  is  the  most  prominent  symptom  ; 
the  blood  vomited  is  either  red,  fluid,  unaltered  (erosion  of  a  large 
blood-vessel)  or  coagulated  and  dark,  fluid  and  acid  (change  bruught 
about  by  contact  with  the  gastric  juice). 

ouear  or  The  changes  in  gastric  digestion  will  vary  here  also, 

th«  rtomMb.  according  to  the  symptoms,  and  any  of  the  changes 
described  under  the  different  forms  of  dyspepsia  may  be  observed. 
The  vomited  blood  appears  here,  from  its  prolonged  contact  with  the 
gastric  juice  and  from  the  fact  that  the  haemorrhi^  is  rarely  profuse, 
in  the  form  of  the  cu£fee-ground  vomiting.' 

Von  den  Velden'  found  in  8  cases  of  cancer  of  pylorus  (in  5  of 
which  the  diagnosis  was  verified  post  mortem)  that  the  gastric  juice 
obtained  by  means  of  the  atomacn-pump,  contained  no  trace  of  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  in  all  of  these  there  was  considerable  dilatation  of 
stomach,  but  no  pyrexia,  and  he  believes  the  absence  of  the  HCl 
to  be  an  important  point  in  the  differential  diagnosis  between  cancer 
and  other  affections  of  the  stomach.  In  all  these  cases  he  examined 
the  gastric  juice  repeatedly,  but  always  with  the  same  result. 
Roseustein*  could  not  verify  these  observations.  In  one  case  at  the 
Manchester  lufirmary  where  the  symptoms  during  life  were  those  of 
pyloric  cancer  and  where  the  HCl  was  always  found  absent  in  re* 
pea  ted  examinations,  the  post  mortem  examination  shewed  the 
presence  of  a  sarcomatous  tumor  at  the  upper  end  of  jejunum,  while 
the  stomach  was  free  from  disease. 

In  general  the  experience  of  physicians  appears  to  be  that  in 
cancer  of  the  stomach  the  colour  reactions  due  to  hydrochloric  acid 
are  either  feeble  or  absent,  and  the  non-discovery  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  one  point  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  establishing  a 
diagno^B.  In  advanced  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  the  quantity 
of  pepsin  formed  appears  to  be  exceedingly  scanty,  and  the  rennet- 
ferment,  which  is  a  constant  ingredient  of  normal  gastric  juice,  is 
often  entirely  wanting. 

Edinger  and  Riegel  {loc.  cit)  found  in  2  cases  total 
absence  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

It  was  stated  by  Fenwick  that  in  this  affection  pep- 
sin is  absent  or  present  only  in  very  small  quantities, 
and  the  observations  of  W.  Jaworski  confirm  the  asser- 
tion*. 

1  V.  Jtekieh,  Medical  Diagnotit,  p.  96. 

*  DeuUch.  Arehivf.  kliniMht  Medium,  Vol,  iK:n.  p.  869. 

*  See  Article  'Dyipepeia '  in  Eoleiibarg'B  Cyclopatdia. 

*  W.  Jftwonid,  'Zm  Diagnoie  dei  atrophiacheo  Muenoaturha,'  Wiener  med. 
Prttu,  18S8,  Nob.  4a  and  49. 

o.  42        , 
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D1EECT10N8  FOB  Labobatobt  Work  CONHECTED 
WITH  Oastbic  Digestion, 


Determination    of   the   Specific    Gravity   of   Gastric    Juice. 
Follow  method  described  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  174. 

DeUrmination  of  T<dal   Solids  and  fixed  Mineral  Matter. 
Follow  method  described  in  Vol  L,  p.  177. 

3.     Preparation  of  an  Artificial  Gastric  Juice. 
Follow  methods  l^and  4  described  at  pp.  82  and  83. 


4.  Determination  of  the  degree  of  Acidity  0 

or  of  the  filtered  Contents  of  the  i 

It  is  usual  to  express  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  as  equivalent 
to  n  grm.  of  HCl  in  100  or  1000  parts. 

In  order  to  make  the  determination  there  are  required : 

(1)  A  burette  say  of  30  or  50  cc,  divided  into  tenths  of  a  cubic 
centimetre. 

(2)  A  pipette  which  delivers  10  cubic  centimetres ;  it  Is  con- 
venient to  have  a  second  which  delivers  5  cc. 

(3)  Beakers. 

(4)  A  decinormal  solution  of  sodium  hydrata 

(5)  A  neutral  solution  of  litmus  (see  Vol.  I.,  p.  176). 

Process.  The  burette  is  filled  to  the  top  of  the  graduation  with 
the  decinormal  soda  solution.  10  cc.  of  the  gastric  juice  of  which 
the  acidity  is  to  be  determined  are  placed  in  a  beaker,  and  1  c.a 
of  the  perfectly  neutral  solution  of  litmus  added. 

The  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  then  allowed  to  flow  in  until  the 
red  litmus  is  changed  to  blue.  The  volume  of  the  soda  solution 
used  is  then  determined.  If  n  he  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres 
of  decinormal  soda  used,  and  x  the  amount  of  acid  expressed  as  IlCl 
in  1  litre  of  the  gastric  juice, 

a:  =  n  X  0  00365  X  100. 

5.  Determijiaiion  of  the  presence  of  free  Hydrochloric  Acid,  by 

Colour  Tests. 

Test  separate  small  quantities  of  the  gastric  juice  or  of  the  fluid 
filtered  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  with  the  various  reagents 
described  in  the  text  ^ee  page  92,  et  seq.),  but  especially  with 
alcoholic  solution  of  00  Tropaeolin  (see  p.  94). 
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[The  following  is  a  reprint  of  the  direotions  for  experimentB  on  thu 
<letectiou  of  amall  quantitiea  of  acids,  and  on  the  action  of  acid,  alk&li  and 
peptone  in  modifying  the  action  of  pt;alin,  drawn  up  by  Mr  J.  N.  lAngley, 
F.R.S.,  for  the  use  of  atudente  attending  his  advanced  Practical  Coatee 
in  the  UiUTeraity  of  Cambridge: 

"2.  Detection  of  rnnaU  amottnts  of  free  HCl.  Tropaeolin  00  is 
changed  in  colour  much  more  rapidly  by  free  acids  than  by  acid  combina- 
tdoDB,  so  that  whilst  email  quantities  of  either  give  an  add  reaction  with 
litmus,  an  acid  reaction  wiUk  tropaeolin  00  is  given  by  the  former  only. 

"(a)  The  meet  delicate  method  of  detecting  small  quantities  of  free 
acid  is  the  following :  a  saturated  solution  of  tropaeolin  00  b  made  in 
strong  spirit,  a  drop  of  this  is  evaporated  on  a  porcelain  plate  which  is 
placed  in  a  chamber  at  about  40°  C,  and  to  the  ifried  tropaeolin  is  added 
a  small  drop  of  the  fluid  supposed  to  contain  free  acid  ;  at  once,  or  as  the 
fluid  evaporates,  the  yellow  tropaeolin  becomes  of  a  violet  or  purple  tint  if 
free  acid  is  present.     HCl  0*005  p.c.  can  thus  be  detected. 

"{b)  When  the  percentage  of  HCl  is  somewhat  greater  than  this,  it  is 
simpler  to  pour  a  little  of  the  solution  into  a  t«Bt  tube,  containing  a  small 
amount  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  tropaeolin  00,  when  Whe  yellow 
colour  is  changed  to  orange.  About  001  p.c.  HCt  and  006  p.c.  lactic  acid 
can  thus  be  detected  :  the  colour  produced  by  lactic  acid  is  removed  by 
ether,  tbut  produced  by  HCl  is  not,  unless  ttie  amouut  of  HCl  be  very 

"  (e)  Paper  soaked  in  tropaeolin  00  and  dried  becomes  brownish  and, 
on  drying,  lilac  or  violet  when  a  drop  contaiuiag  free  add  is  placed  on  it. 

"  3.  Methyl-violet  is  also  used  by  method  (6)  to  detect  small  quanti- 
ties of  free  acid,  this  colour  is  changed  to  blue  in  the  presence  of  not  less 
than  0-05  p.c.  of  HCl  or  0-5  p.c.  of  lactic  acid 

"  4.  To  a  few  c.c.  of  001  p.c.  of  HCl,  a  drop  of  which  gives  a  bright 
violet  mark  with  tropaeolin  00  (method  a),  add  a  little  peptone,  the 
mixture  gives  do  acid  reaction  with  tropaeolin  ;  a  similar  result  is  pro- 
duced by  adding  senun,  or  white  of  egg,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
globulin  in  these  fluids ;  myosin  and  certain  other  proteids  act  in  the  same 
manner. 

"  5.  Take  10  cc.  of  1  p.c  solutiou  of  peptone,  it  will  probably  be 
add  to  litmus ;  if  so,  neutralise  it  with  Na,CO,,  noting  the  volume  added. 
Add  HCl,  O'lp.a,  from  a  burette,  until  a  drop  of  the  mixture  givee  a 
violet  mark  with  tropaeolin  00 ;  the  mixture  then  contains  0  005  p.c  of 
free  HCl.  The  amount  of  HCl  added,  minus  the  amount  of  free  HCl, 
gives  the  amount  of  the  add  which  has  combined  with  the  peptone  ;  from 
this,  the  percentage  of  HCl  taken  up  by  the  peptone  should  be  calcnlat«d 
tima:  suppose  6  c.c  of  HCt  (1  p.c.)  is  the  amount  token  up  by  the  peptone, 

then  toe  percentage  u  ^ —     x  — p  -  5. 

"  6.     Effect  of  acid,  alkali,  and  p^lone  slightly  acid,  on.  ptyaUn. 

"The  ptyalin  solution  may  be  prepared  thus  : 

"(a)  Chop  up  a  ptyalin  containing  salivary  gland,  e.g.  the  parotid 
of  a  rabbit,  add  about  100  cc.  of  water,  leave  at  39°  0.  foi*  an  hour  or  two. 
f^ter,  neutralise,  and,  if  necessary,  filter  again.  (6)  Neutralise  freshly 
collected  saliva,  dilut«  10  times  and  filter. 
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"  (a)  and  (b)  should  be  measured  out  in  different  sets  of  teat  tubes  and 
the  (b)B  added  to  the  respective  (a)a  as  nearly  as  poasible  at  the  same  time. 
(This  should  be  done  in  all  similar  experiments.) 

"  Place  the  test  tubes  in  a  water  bath  at  about  39*  C,  and  from  time  to 
time  take  a  drop  from  each,  and  add  a  drop  of  rather  dilute  iodine  solution 
on  a  porcelain  plate.  As  the  starch  passes  through  soluble  starch,  and 
dextrin  to  achro-deztrin  and  sugar,  the  colour  of  the  mixed  drops  becomes 
&  transparent  blue,  then  passes  into  violet,  red-brown,  light  yelluw,  and 
finally  iodine  gives  no  colour  reaction  with  the  solution.  At  any  stage  a 
definite  portion  may  be  taken  from  each  solution  and  tested  for  sugar.  Tt 
will  be  found  that  the  conversion  of  starch  to  sugar  is  rapid  in  (1)  and  (3), 
slower  in  (4)  and  hardly  takes  place  at  all  in  (2).  In  a  similar  way  it  may 
be  shewn  that  peptone  saturated  with  acid  almost  or  entirely  prevents  the 
action  of  ptyalin  on  starch."] 

6.     DetermimUion  of  the  amount  of  free  Hydrochloric  present 
(Richet's'  Moditicatioa  of  Schmidt's  Uethod). 

Divide  the  gastric  juice  in  four  portions,  which  are  to  be  accu- 
rately weighed. 

a.  In  the  first,  determine  the  acidity  expressed  as  HCl  by 
titration  with  decinormal  solution  of  fioda. 

b.  To  the  second,  add  pure  nitric  acid  and  then  solution  of 
silver  nitrate.  Collect  the  silver  chloride,  wanh,  dry,  ignite,  and 
weigh,  and  thus  determine  the  total  chlorine. 

c.  To  the  third,  add  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness, 
ignite  and  weigh.  Assume  that  the  substance  weighed,  which  con- 
sists of  the  sulphates  of  all  the  bases  present,  is  composed  entirely 
of  sodium  sulphate;  calculate  on  this  assumption  the  amount  of 
sodium  present,  and  therefore  the  amount  of  chlorine  which  would 
be  required  to  combine  with  the  bases  present  on  this  assump- 
tion. 

d.  The  fourth  is  mixed  with  a  boiled  out  solution  of  potassium  or 
sodium  hydrate,  and  placed  under  a  bell-jar,  together  with  a  capule 
containing  a  measured  volume  of  very  dilute  standard  sulphuric 
acid.  After  three  or  four  days,  the  acidity  of  the  standard  acid  is 
det«rmined,  and  from  the  diminution  which  has  occurred,  the  amount 
of  ammonia  which  has  been  evolved  by  the  gastric  juice  is  ascer- 
tained. 

>  Biohst,  Du  Sue  Qattri^ue,  p.  SS. 
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Iq  calculating  the  resuita,  all  the  ammoDia  found  is  calculated 
as  existing  in  combinatioQ  with  chlorine.  The  amount  of  chlorine 
which  was  required  to  combine  with  ammonia  and  with  the  other 
bases  (See  c),  reckoned  as  sodium,  is  then  found,  and  is  deducted 
&om  the  total  amount  of  chlorine  found  bj  operation  b.  The  differ- 
ence represents  the  chlorine  eibting  as  free  HCl,  of  which  the 
amount  is  then  calculated. 

The  process  above  described  is  one  which  should  not  be  under- 
taken by  any  one  who  is  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  inorganic  analysis.  This  remark  applies  still  more  forcibly  to 
the  original  process  of  Carl  Schmidt,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  original  memoir*. 

7.    Detffrmination  of  the  proportion  of  acids  solnhle  in  water  and  ether. 

It  has  been  stated  (p.  96)  that  valuable  information  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  has  been  obtained  by 
Richet  by  employing  Berthelot's  method  of  determining  the  so-called 
coefficient  de  pariage. 

For  carrying  out  this  method  there  are  required, 

(1)  An  accurately  graduated  burette. 

(2)  A  pipette  which  delivers  say  25  c.c. 

(3)  Two  pipettes  which  deliver  10  c.c.  To  the  upper  end  of 
one  at  least  of  these  pipettes  is  attached  an  india-rubber  tube  with  a 
pinch-cock. 

(4)  One  or  two  bottles  with  accurately  ground  stoppers. 
(6)    Pure  ether. 

(6)  Absolute  alcohol. 

(7)  Staudard  normal  solution  of  soda. 

(8)  Litmus  solution. 

(9)  Beakers. 

Procesa.  As  much  of  the  gastric  juice  as  can  be  spared,  say  25  or 
50  C.C,  is  placed  in  the  glass  bottle,  and  there  is  then  added  to  it  an 
equal  volume  of  pure  etber.  This  must  be  free  from  acid  reaction, 
and  it  must  have  oeen  shaken  with  distilled  water  bo  as  to  saturate  it 
with  water. 

The  temperature  of  the  liquid  in  the  bottle  is  taken,  and  then  the 
contents  are  subjected  to  a  series  of  vigorous  agitations,  which  may  be 
counted ;  500  suffice.  The  temperature  is  again  taken,  and  for  prac- 
tical purposes  the  mean  of  the  two  readings  (i.e.  of  that  before  and 
that  after  the  agitation)  may  be  taken  as  indicating  the  temperature 
during  the  experiment.  The  bottle  is  then  set  aside  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  a  measured  volume,  say  10  cc,  of  the  lower  watery 
stratum,  and  an  equal  volume  of  the  upper  ethereal  solution  are 
carefully  withdrawn  by  the  aid  of  the  two  pipettes  previously  referred 
to  as  fitted  with  india-rubber  tubes  and  pinch-cocks.     The  acidity 
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of  the  liquids  is  determined  with  the  aid  of  a  deciDormal  solutioa  of 
baryta  or  soda ;  the  former  is  preferred  by  Berthelot  and  Bichet,  but 
for  reasons  which  do  not  appear  sufficient. 

The  '  coefBcieat  de  partage '  is  found  by  dividii^  the  volume  of 
staudard  alkaline  solution  required  to  neutralize  a  given  volume,  say 
10  cc.  of  the  aqueous,  by  the  volume  required  to  neutralize  an  equal 
volume  of  the  ethereal  solution. 

Before  determining  the  acidity  of  the  ether,  the  liquid  is  diluted 
with  say  10  c.c  of  absolute  alcohol ;  there  is  thus  obtained  an 
alcoholic-ethereal  liquid  which  is  miscible  with  water. 

After  the  first  determination,  the  process  of  shaking  the  gastric 
juice  and  ether  may  be  repeated  a  second  or  even  a  third  time,  and 
also  the  titrations. 

In  cases  where  the  exact  'coefficient  de  partage'  of  the  acids 
soluble  in  ether  is  desired,  the  ethereal  liquid  obtained  by  fetation 
should  be  shaken  with  water  and  the  coefficient  be  again  deter- 
mined. 

8,     Determination  of  the  Peptic  activity  of  different  samples  of 
Pepsin  or  of  Solutums  cojitainiiig  Pepsin. 

As  we  cannot  separate  pure  pepsin  so  as  to  ascertain  its  amount, 
we  are  obliged  to  judge  of  the  relative  richness  in  pepsin  of  different 
preparations  by  determining  their  relative  activity.  We  may  do  bo 
either  by  observing  the  relative  amounts  of  a  proteid  which  can  be 
dissolved  in  a  given  time,  or  by  determining  the  relative  times  occu- 
pied in  the  solution  of  a  given  amount  of  proteid. 

Hgthod  of  It>  this  as  in  all  other  cases,  a  digestive  liquid  must 

Biddar   and    be  first  made  by  mixing  a  known  weight  or  volume  of 
■oiunKit  "Ji*   each  of  the  preparations  under  examination  with  water 
*"■  containing  either  one  or  two  parta  of  HCl  per  1000. 

The  same  volume  of  each  digestive  liquid  is  taken  and  j>laced  in 
an  incubator,  and  to  each  there  is  then  added  the  same  weight  of  hard- 
boiled  white  of  egg  cut  in  pieces  of  approximately  the  same  size  and 
shape.  A  portion  of  the  same  sample  of  boiled  white  of  egg  is  ana- 
lysed so  as  to  determine  the  proportion  of  solid  matter  which  it- 
contains.  After,  say  24  hours,  the  liquids  are  filtered  and  the  undi- 
gested white  of  egg  in  each  case  is  dned  and  weighed.  In  this  way 
is  found  the  amount  of  albumin  which  has  been  dissolved  in  each 
case,  and  this  will  represent  the  relative  peptic  activities  of  the  pre- 
paration employed. 

Brttiu'i  A  known  weight  or  volume  of  the  preparations 

■wtbod.  to  be  compared  is  mixed  with  water  and  nydrocbloric 

acid,  so  as  to  yield  solutions  which  contun  exactly  1  part  of  HCl  in 
1000.  At  the  same  time  an  aqueous  solution  of  HCfl  of  the  same 
strength  is  prepared.  Seven  mixtures  of  each  of  the  digestive  liquids 
with  various  proportions  of  the  acidulated  water  are  then  made  and 
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placed  in  seven  separate  vessels,  the  proportion  of  digestive  liquid  to 
water  beiog  arranged  as  follows : — 

(1)  16 : 0,      (2)  8:8,      (3)  4 :  12,      (4)  2 :  14,      (5)  1 :  15, 
(6)  06: 15-5,      (7)0-25:15  7. 

Thus  if  we  had  n  samples  of  pepsin  to  examine,  we  should  Have 
n  seta  of  seven  vessels,  eacu  set  containing  the  dilutions  according  to 
the  above  plan. 

Now,  into  each  of  the  vessels  is  plaoed  a  flocculus  of  well-washed 
blood-fibrin,  and  all  are  placed  in  an  incubator  at  about  40^*  C. 

The  vessels  are  then  closely  observed  in  order  to  find  those  of 
the  different  eets  in  which  digestion  bas  proceeded  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. If  we  had,  for  instance,  two  sets  A  and  B,  and  we  found 
that  in  vessel  1  of  set  A  digestion  occurred  in  the  same  time  as  in 
vessel  2  of  set  B,  we  should  conclude  that  the  d^estive  activity,  which 
is,  within  wide  limits,  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  pepsin,  of  B 
was  twice  as  great  aa  that  of  A, 

For  all  the  precautions  to  be  followed  in  employing  this  method 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  description  given  by  its  author';  it  has 
now  been  generally  superseded  by  the  methods  to  be  described  below. 
Well  washed  blood-fibrin  is  placed  for  several  hours 
in  water  containing  two  parts  of  HCl  per  litre.  When 
the  fibrin  has  swollen,  it  is  placed  upon  filters  to  drain.  If  several 
solutions  of  pepsin  have  to  be  examined,  agiven  weight  of  the  swollen 
fibrin  is  placed  upon  as  many  filters  as  there  are  solutions,  and  then  a 
measured  volume,  say  1  c.c,  of  each  of  the  liquids  is  poured  over  the 
contents  of  a  corresponding  funnel.  After  some  minutes,  the  contents 
of  the  funnel  begin  to  dissolve,  as  is  evidenced  by  liquid  beginning  to 
drop  from  the  funnel.  The  relative  peptic  activity  may  be  judged  of 
by  counting  the  drops  which  fall  in  a  given  time,  or  by  the  volume  of 
liquid  which  is  collected  in  a  given  time,  or  by  the  time  occupied  in 
the  complete  liquefaction  of  the  whole  mass. 

Thus,  to  take  an  example.  In  one  of  v.  Wittich's  experiments', 
in  which  he  was  comparing  the  relative  richness  in  pepsin  of  a  gly- 
cerin extract  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fundus  and  of  the 
pylorus,  designating  the  first  1  and  the  second  2  :  he  added  1  c.c.  of 
the  extract  in  each  case  to  swollen  fibrin  placed  in  two  funnels, 
which  were  maintained  at  the  temperature  of  the  room.  In  1  (fundus) 
dropping  began  in  two  minutes,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  l3  c.c.  of 
fluid  had  been  collected.  In  2  (pylorus)  dropping  began  in  ten  minutes, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  4*5  c.c.  of  fluid  hiid  been  collected. 

Atttntar'i         Although  no  very  accurate  way  of  testing  the  rela- 

■"•*'"*^  tive  amounts  of  pepsin  contained  in  two  extracts  exists, 

the  one  which  is  most  generally  useful  is  Griitzner's  Colorimetric 

'  Brficke,  'Torlagaogea,'  "Qaantitative  Beatimmnng  dee  PepeiDB,"  p.  803  et  wq. 


*  QiQnlutgen,  "Nene  Methode  die  Wirkung  dee  Uk^SD-Pepsin  z 
■  in  meeeen."    PflHger'a  Archiv,  Vol.  7^1873),  p.  203. 

V.  Wittich,  "Dm  Pepaia  and  Mine  Wirkung  aat  BlntSbrin."    PflOger's  Arehiti, 

r.  p.  186. 
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Uetbod.  The  directiooB  for  carrying  out,  which  follow,  are  quoted 
verbatim  from  those  drawo  up  by  Mr  Langley  for  the  use  of  his  Ad- 
vanced Practical  Class. 

"  Wash  freshly  collected  fibrin  in  a  stream  of  water  flowing  from 
a  tap  for  5  or  10  minutes  and  chop  into  small  pieces;  place  them 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water  until  the  next  day,  when  any  pieces 
which  are  stdl  coloured  with  haemoglobin,  or  which  have  clumps  of 
fatty  matter  adhering  to  them,  should  be  thrown  away. 

"  Place  the  fibrin  in  carmine  prepared  thus : — to  1  grm.  of  carmine 
add  1  cc.  of  ammonia,  mix  well  and  add  400  cc  of  water,  and  stir. 
If  the  mixture  smells  strongly  of  ammonia  it  should  be  placed  aaide 
until  it  ceases  to  do  so. 

"The  fibrin  should  be  steeped  in  the  carmine  solution  for  a  day; 
when  the  carmine  solution  should  be  poured  off  and  the  flbrin  well 
washed  in  water.  (Unless  the  quantity  of  fibrin  placed  in  the  carmine 
solution  has  been  very  laige,  the  latter  may  serve  again.)  The  fibrin 
is  then  ready  for  use.  To  preserve  it,  it  is  thoroughly  pressed  so  as 
to  squeeze  out  the  water,  and  then  placed  in  a  bottle  with  a  small 
quantity  of  ether,  which  is  shaken  up  with  it  By  the  action  of  the 
ether  the  fibrin  becomes  somewhat  less  soluble  in  gastric  juice  than 
when  fresh,  but  it  is  still  readily  dissolved.  Before  the  fibrin  is  used 
the  ether  should  be  washed  away  with  water.  When  it  gives  up 
more  than  a  trace  of  colour  to  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  on  warming, 
it  should  be  thrown  away. 

"  When  an  experiment  is  to  be  made,  a  small  quantity  of  the 
stained  fibrin  should  be  placed  in  about  five  times  its  volume  of  HCI 
(0-02  per  cent)  at  about  SS'C;  in  30  to  60  minutes  it  will  have 
swollen  up;  the  excess  of  acid  should  then  be  poured  oflf,  and  equal 
quantities  of  fibrin  measured  out  in  glass  tubes  containing  exactly  1, 
2,  or  more  cc  as  required. 

"  Having  then  added  the  same  quantity  of  fibrin  to  equal  bulks  of 
the  acid  and  pepsin  containing  extracts,  a  small  difference  in  the 
amount  of  fibnn  dissolved,  i.e.  in  the  pepsin  content  of  the  fluids,  is 
shewn  by  their  difl'erent  tints.  A  convenient  way  of  writing  down 
the  results  for  future  reference  b  to  note  every  five  minutes  which 
numbers  of  a  series  of  standard  carmine  solutions  have  the  same  tint 
as  the  several  digesting  mixtures.  The  digesting  mixtures  must  of 
course  be  shaken  before  they  are  compared  with  the  standard  solu- 
tiona 

"  The  standard  carmine  solutions  are  thus  prepared : 
"To  O'l  gram,  carmine  add  from  burette  01  cc.  of  ammonia,  mix 
well,  and  add  100  cc.  of  glycerin.     Put  into  a  stoppered  bottle  and 
keep  in  the  dark. 

"To  6  cc.  of  the  01  p.  c.  carmine  solution  add  54  cc.  of  water. 
To  the  test  tubes  add  1,  2,  3,  4,  ^,  6,  7,  8.  9.  10  cc  respectively 
of  the  dilute  solution  by  carmine,  filling  up  each  test  tube  to 
20  cc  with  water.  Thus  the  test  tubes  contain  respectively  O'l, 
0*2 1  cc  of  the  original  carmine  solution.     The  colour  of  these 
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diluted  solutions  fades  with  time ;  this  is  somewhat  delayed,  however, 
by  corking  the  test  tubes  and  keepiu?  them  in  the  dark. 

"  When  extracts  which  dissolve  fibrin  rapidly  appear  to  dissolve  it 
at  nearly  the  same  rate,  they  should  be  diluted  and  a^in  tested, 
when  a  distinct  difference  in  the  amount  of  pepsin  may  sometimes  be 
ascertained.  In  these  experiments,  test  tubes  of  the  same  diameter 
must  be  used,  and  the  conditions,  as  to  temperature  and  percentage 
of  acid  employed,  must  be  the  same. 

"  In  order  to  find  out  how  much  more  pepsin  one  extract  contains 
than  another,  the  extract  which  has  been  found  to  contain  more 
pepsin  should  be  diluted  until  it  digests  at  the  same  rate  as  the  other 
extract;  the  dilution  may  conveniently  be  carried  out  thus : — 

"  Supposing  there  are  two  extracts,  of  which  the  one  a  contains 
more  pepsin  than  the  other  b. 

"Take  2  cc.  of  a +  18  c.o.  of  dil.  HCl  (0-2  p.  a),  and  mix  in  a 
beaker:  of  this  put  10  cc.  in  test  tube  (1). 

"  Add  10  c.a  of  the  same  HCl  to  fluid  in  beaker,  and  of  this  put 
10  cc  in  test  tube  (2). 

"Add  10  cc  of  the  same  HCl  to  the  fluid  in  the  beaker,  and  of 
this  put  10  cc.  in  test  tube  (3),  and  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  far 
as  may  be  considered  necessary, 

"Test  tubes (1), (2), (3)  contain  1  cc, 05 cc, 025 cc, respectively, 
of  extract  a. 

"  Take  2  cc.  of  extract  t  +  8  cc  of  dilute  HCl  (0-2  p.  c).  Add  to 
this  and  to  each  of  the  various  pepsin  solutions  made  with  extracts  a, 
1  cc.  of  carmine-stained  and  already  swollen  fibrin  (which  has 
been  previously  measured  and  placed  aside  in  watch  glasses),  note 
which  of  the  (a)  mixtures  digests  at  the  same  rate  as  (&) ;  if,  for 
example,  the  (a)  mixture  in  test  tube  (3)  digests  at  the  same  rate 
as  (b),  then  the  original  (a)  extract  contains  eight  times  as  much 
pepsin  as  (6). 

"  2.  In  comparing  the  amount  of  pepsin  which  can  be  extracted 
&om  equal  weights  of  different  stomachs,  or  of  different  parts  of  any 
one  stomach,  the  mucous  membrane  should  be  rapidly  waxfaed  with 
salt  solution,  and  the  salt  solution  then  sopped  up  with  blotting 
paper.  The  stomach  should,  then,  be  spread  out  on  glass  and  the 
muscular  coat  removed;  the  mucous  membrane  should  then  be  dried 
first  at  about  25°  C.  and  then  over  sulphuric  acid.  Weighed  portions 
of  mucous  membrane  should  then  be  cut  into  small  pieces  and  treated 
with  a  2  p.  c  HCl,  in  the  proportion  of  500  cc  of  the  diluted  acid  for 
each  gramme  of  dried  mucous  membrane.  Digestion  should  be 
allowed  to  go  on  at  38°  C.  for  one  day  (though  much  the  greater  part 
of  the  pepsin  is  extracted  in  two  or  three  hours),  the  mixture  then 
filtered,  and  the  amount  of  pepsin  in  the  filtrate  determined.  If 
there  is  any  appreciable  residue  left  on  the  filter,  this  may  again  be 
treated  as  before  with  HOt,  &c. 

"  3.  Compare  the  amounts  of  pepsin  that  can  be  extracted  from 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane  of  guinea-pig  or  rabbit  (1)  taken  from 
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the  fundus,  (2)  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  greater  curvature, 
(3)  takea  from  the  pylorus." 


perimentt  on  Pepsinogen  and  Pepsin;    on   Rennet   Zymogen 
and  Bennet  Ferment. 

following  experimenta  are  taken  from  Langley'a  Directions  for  his 
d  Advanced  Classes : 

"Prtparatwn  of  BxiracU  eorUaimng  Pepnn  and  Pepiinogen. 
I  aa  aqueous  extract  of  a  ftesh  gastric  mucous  membrane  from  a 
animal. 

atomacli  should  b«  taken  «a  aonn  as  possible  after  the  death  of  the 
and  washed  with  solution  of  Na,0O,  (0-01  p.c),  chopped  up.  placed 
rtar  with  about  120  c.c.  of  water,  and  repeatedly  ground.  In  half- 
'  to  an  hour  the  extract  may  be  strained  and  filtered.  Take  50  cc. 
filtered  extract,  add  9  cc.  HCl  1  p.c.  Warm  for  HaJf-an-bour, 
ise  with  xax.  of  0-2  p.c.  solution  of  Na,CO,.  Label  this  Pepsin- 
Take  50c.c.  of  the  filtered  extract,  add  to  it  a  mixture  of 
[CI  (1  p.c.)  and  x  cc,  Na,CO^     Label  this  Pepsinogen^estract 

}    Effect  of  Na,COi  on  Pepsin. 
>ke 

Pepsin  „..  SoLo(Na,0O, 

«tnwt.  **"*'■  (3  P.O.). 

a.  6c.a       +       5  0.0.       +  0  neutral 

b.  „  4-       4c.c.       +         -Sea         ■Ip.c.  Na,CO, 

c.  „         +      Occ.      +         See.        1  p.c.  Na,COf 

lake  and  leave  for  5  minutes. 

ix  in  three  other  test-tubes ;  x  being  the  number  of  ca  of  HCI 

i  to  neutralise  5  c.c.  of  Na,CO,  (2  p.c). 

?;  .{'■°-  *  '  1  fill  up  endi  to  15 0.0.  wilh 

0  +  ;.  I  '""'■ 

Id  a',  h',  c*  to  a,  6,  c  respectively ;  each  should  now  be  neutral.  To 
>f  each  mixture  add  5  ac.  HCI  (-6  p.c.)  and  2  c.c  swollen  carmine- 
fibrin.  Place  at  39°  C.  and  observe  the  rate  of  solution  of  the 
In  a  the  solution  will  be  rapid,  less  rapid  in  b,  very  slow  in  e, 
I  that  pepsin  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  sodium  carbonate  (1  p-c). 

Pepnnogen.  Repeat  the  previous  experiment,  using  the  pepsin- 
Ltract  instead  of  the  pepsin-extract.  There  will  be  very  little  difler- 
the  rates  of  digestion  in  a,  6,  and  c,  probably  it  will  be  rather 
in  c  than  in  the  other  two.  This  may  arise  either  from  a  slight 
tion  of  pepsinogen,  or  trom  a  destruction  of  pepsin  formed  in  pre- 
the  extract,  or  possibly  of  pepsin  originally  pi-esent  in  the  gastric 
membrane. 
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"  i.  Rennet- FanaenL  Use  the  pepsin-extract  prepared  in  (1).  It  is 
beet  to  neutralise  the  milk  employed. 

"I^e  (1)  5  cc.  extract  +  5  cc  of  milk 

(2)  „         „        +2-5        „  +  2-5  c.e.  of  water 

(3)  „        „       +1  „         +4o.c.      „ 

"Place  at  39*  C.  The  clot  ia  firmer,  and  earlier  formed  the  less  diluted 
the  milk. 

"6.  Bennet-Zymogen.  Uae  the  pepainc^n-extract  prepared  in  1, 
With  this  repeat  the  experiments  described  under  4. 

"No  clotting  will  take  place  until  the  fluid  becomes  acid  from  the  con- 
TATBioa  of  milk  sugar  to  lactic  acid. 

"  6.  By  experiments  similar  to  those  given  for  pepsin,  it  may  be  shewn 
that  rennet  ferment  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  N&,00y  aad  that  rennet- 
Imogen  is  comparatively  slowly  destroyed  by  it." 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  PANCREAS  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  PAN- 
CREATIC JUICE.    PANCREATIC  DIGESTION. 


Sect.  1.    Introductobt  Obsebvations  concebnino  sohb  ponrrs 

IN  THE  AnATOKT  AND  pHTSIOLOaT  OF  THE  PaNCBEAS. 

The  Pancreas  is  a  gland  which  secretes  an  alkaline  juice  and 
which  empties  itself  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  Bmall  intestine. 

In  addition  to  this  more  obvious  function,  the  pancreas  plays  a 
remarkable,  and  as  yet  incompletely  understood,  part  in  relation  to 
the  transformations  of  sugar  in  the  animal  economy.  The  facts 
which  bear  on  this  function  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
this  work. 

The  Pancreas  exists  in  all  air-breathing  vertebrates — in  mam- 
mals, birds,  reptiles — and  in  many,  though  by  no  means  in  all,  fishes. 

Although  it  has  been  usual  to  say  that  the  pancreas  does  not 
exist  in  invertebrates,  it  would  appear  from  the  recent  researches  of 
Krukenberg  and  others  that  a  glandular  organ  which  is  the  physio- 
logical analogue  of  the  pancreas  is  widely  distributed  throughout 
invertebrates. 

The  Pancreas  is  a  long  narrow  gland  of  a  reddish  cream  colour, 
which  during  life  varies  in  tint,  being  pale  when  inactive,  but  turgid 
and  roseate  in  hue  whilst  secretion  is  proceeding.  In  man  the  organ 
lies  'across  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  behind  the  stomach 
and  opposite  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  Its  lai^r  end,  the  head, 
turned  to  the  right,  is  embraced  by  the  curvature  of  the  duodenum, 
whilst  its  left  or  narrow  extremity,  the  tail,  reaches  to  a  somewhat 
higher  level  and  is  in  contact  with  the  spleen.' 

The  normal  arrangement  is  that  there  exist  two  pancreatic  ducts. 
One  very  much  larger  than  the  other,  the  pancreatic  duct,  properly 
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BO  called,  or  Dact  of  Wirsung^,  empties  itself,  in  mim,  into  the  duo- 
deaum  between  three  and  four  inches  below  ^e  pylorus  by  an  orifice 
contmon  to  it  and  to  the  common  bile-duct;  the  second,  very  small, 
accessory  pancreatic  duct,  communicates  with  the  first  by  one  or 
more  anastomosing  branches  and  usually  has  a  separate  opening  into 
the  duodeuum.  In  most  animals  the  chief  duct  of  the  pancreas 
opens  into  the  intestines  with,  or  very  near  to,  the  opem'ng  of  the 
common  bile-duct.  In  some  animals  however,  as  in  some  monkeys*, 
in  the  ox,  the  guinea-pig,  the  rabbit,  the  principal  duct  empties 
itself  below  the  orifice  of  the  bile  duct.  In  the  last-named  animal 
the  arrangement  has  been  particularly  studied  by  Claude  Bernard, 
who  has  shewn  that  whilst  the  accessory  duct  usually  opens  by  a 
common  orifice  with  the  bile  duct,  the  principal  duct  empties  into 
the  intestine  35  centimetres  below  that  point*. 


Minute  Structure  of  the  Pancreas'. 

The  pancreas  used  to  be  described  as  a  compound  saccular  or 
racemose  gland.  The  obeervations  of  Latschenberger'  and  Hcidenhain 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact,  however,  that  the  pancreas  is  more 
properly  a  compound  tubular  gland,  i.e.  if  we  follow  iti  branching 
ducts  we  find  them  terminating  in  blind  tubes  and  not  in  sacculated 


The  gland  possesses  a  capsule  of  connective  tissue  whence  proceed 
inwards  septa  which  penetrate  the  organ  and  support  its  constituent 
lobes  and  lobulea  The  interlobular  connective  tissue  supports  the 
blood-vessels,  the  nerves,  and  the  lymphatics  of  the  gland. 

^^ranban  ot  The  pancreas  possesses  in  most  animals  two,  in  some 

more  than  two,  excretory  ducts.  These  ducts  are  lined 
by  columnar  epithelium,  which  lies  upon  a  basement 
membrane.  On  the  outer  side  of  this  basement  membrane,  there  is 
oo  inconsiderable  amount  of  fibrillar  connective  tissue,  and  some  in- 
voluntary muscular  fibres.  The  lobar  ducts  communicate  with  the 
excretory  ducts,  the  former  proceeding  outwards  lead  to  intra^ 
lobnlar  ducts,  and  these  again  to  so-called  intermediary  ducts  which 
communicate  directly  with  the  alveolL 

'  Wicsang  wtia  an  onatomiBt  of  the  17th  ceabiij  vho  first  observed  sad  deliDeated 
the  paDoreatio  duet.  He  i«  said  to  bare  died  b;  the  handH  of  an  assosain  in  1643.  the 
Bome  year  in  vhicb  he  sent  a  oop;  of  bia  eugraviiig  ol  the  panoreatio  doct  to  Biolan. 
Clsode  Bernard,  Leamt  de  Phftiotogie  Expirimaiiale,  Vol.  ii.  (1866),  p.  171. 

>  See  MiJoe  BdWanU,  Ltgoiu  tur  la  PkyiiolegU  et  I'Anatomie  Compar£t  (1B60), 
Tol.  vii  p.  611. 

■  Claude  Bernard,  op.  eit.,  pp.  370  and  271. 

*  Id  tuH  deaeription  of  the  ponoieas  the  antbor  has  followed,  in  seveial  oases  almost 
Tdbatin],  Prote««or  Klein's  accoont  in  the  AtUu  of  Uittology,  and  ProfesBor  Heidea- 
hain's  in  Hermann's  Handbitch  (Vol.  v.  p.  17S),  which  is  based  npon  his  own  and 
Iiangerhans's  observations. 

>  Latsofaenbeiger,  quoted  by  Heidenbain,  Hermann's  HandiriKh,  Vol.  v.  p.  173, 
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The  epithelium  lining  lobar  and  intralobular  ducts  is  composed 
of  short  columnar  epithelium  cella,  each  with  an  oval  nucleus  near 
the  membrana  propria  on  which  the  cells  lie.  The  epithelium  cells 
become  shorter  from  the  lobar  towards  the  intermediary  ducts.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  ducts  of  the  pancreas 
do  not  exhibit  the  'rod-like  fibres'  (Klein)  which  are  so  clearly  seen 
in  the  intralobular  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands. 

The  intermediary  ducts  'are  branched  canals  of  various  lengths 
with  a  small  but  distinct  lumen;  each  consists  of  a  membrana  pro- 
pria, a  continuation  of  the  same  membrane  of  the  intralobular  duct, 
lined  with  a  nngle  layer  of  flattened  clear  cells  more  or  less  elon- 
gated, and  each  with  a  flattened  oval  nucleus'  (Klein).  In  some 
cases,  as  in  the  pancreas  of  the  rabbit,  these  tubes  are  very  long, 
in  others  extremely  short,  the  branches  of  the  intralobular  ducts 
appearing  to  pass  almost  immediately  into  the  alveoli. 


The  alveoli  which  open  into  the  intermediary 
canals  are  more  or  less  tortuous  tubes  composed  of 
a  delicate  basement  membrane  which  is  covered  on 
its  inner  »ide  by  the  proper  secreting  cells  which,  aa 
Heidenhain  aptly  remarks,  possess  specific  peculiarities  which  make 
it  impossible  to  mistake  them  for  the  cells  of  any  other  gland. 
These  cells  are  sometimes  described  as  columnar,  but  they  are  not 
as  regular  as  typical  columnar  epithelium  cells  and  present  much 
more  rounded  outlines.  The  tube  is  so  filled  by  these  cells  that  a 
definite  continuous  lumen  is  not  usually  visible. 

Am*»naot^         The  appearances  of  the  pancreatic  cells  differ  greatly 

of  ths  eaua  In    according  as  the  gland  has  been  for  many  hours  in- 

active  or  long  secreting.     We  shall   at   present  only 

describe  the  appearance  of  the  cells  of  the  pancreas  of  the  fasting 

animal 

Each  cell  presents,  in  its  fresh  living  condition,  a  clear  apparently 
homogeneous  ovier  zone,  directed  towards  the  basement  membrane, 
and  a  granular  inner  zone.  The  clear  outer  zone  is  relatively  small, 
only  forming  from  one-eighth  to  one-sixth  of  the  depth  of  the  cell. 
Carmine  stains  the  outer,  clear,  zone  easily,  but  scarcely  at  all  the 
granular  inner  zone.  In  many  animaU,  the  cells  are  granular  through- 
oui,  in  the  fasting  state. 

The  outer  zone  which  in  the  living  cell  appears  homogeneous 
is  not  so  in  reality,  as  we  leaiii  by  the  action  of  perosmic  acid,  or  by 
maceration  for  2  or  3  days  in  solution  of  neutral  ammonium  chro- 
mate,  which  reveal  the  existence  of  longitudinal  fibrillation. 

At  the  junction  of  the  outer  and  inner  zone  of  the  cells  of  the 
fasting  pancreas  is  situated  a  spherical  nucleus  which  is  scarcely, 
if  at  alt,  visible  in  the  living  cell,  but  which  is  stained  by  i 
or  logwood. 
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Mbno-ohami-  .  "Water  causes  the  outer  zone  rapidly  to  awell  up 
«al  TMcUou  whilst  the  granules  of  the  inuer  zone  in  great  part 
^J*"^"""""    become  indistinct. 

"Dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  (coDtaining 
only  O'l  per  cent.)  dissolves  the  granules  almost  iustantaneousl;  and 
ultimately  the  whole  cell. 

"Dilute  acetic  and  mineral  acids  of  all  degrees  of  concentration 
render  the  outer  zone  so  turbid,  by  causing  a  granular  precipitate, 
that  tbe  distinction  between  the  two  zones  of  the  cell  vanishes. 
Qlacial  acetic  acid  on  tbe  other  hand  rendera  tbe  cells  clear,  merely 
allowing  some  fine  granules  to  be  perceived,  whilst  the  nuclei  come 
out  sharply'." 

It  was  remarked  by  Claude  Bernard*  that  the  pancreatic  secreting 
cells  are  dissolved  with  great  ease  by  bile.  This  is  to  be  explained 
by  tbe  bile  being  a  Uquid  which  permits  tryptic  proteolysis  to 
proceed  with  ease. 

Vascular  and  Nervous  Supply  of  the  Pancreas. 


The   pancreas  in  man  receives  branches  from   1st 
"•"'■  the  hepatic  artery,  2nd  tbe  splenic  arterj-,  and  3rd  the 

superior  mesenteric  artery;  the  branches  from  these  arteries  form 
numerous  anastomoses.  A  capillary  network  surrounds  the  ultimate 
acini,  but  by  no  means  closely,  so  that  often  the  secreting  cells  are 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  nearest  capillaries. 

The  veins  of  the  pancreas  which  run  by  the  side  of  the  arteries 
empty  into  tbe  superior  mesenteric  and  into  the  splenic  veins,  so 
that  all  the  blood  which  leaves  the  organ  has  to  pass  through  the 
liver. 


In  man  the  nerves  of  the  pancreas  are  derived 
"VSir-  primarily  from  the  solar  plexus,  hut  fur  the  most  part 

they  are  immediately  derived  from  the  hepatic,  mesenteric,  or 
splenic  plexuses.  They  first  accompany  the  arteries,  but  after 
reaching  the  substance  of  the  gland,  they  follow  a  separate  course. 
According  to  PflUger  the  fibres  of  the  pancreatic  nerves  are  medul- 
lated.  Kuhne  and  Lea,  and  Heidenhain,  however,  assert  that  they 
are  non-medullated.  Besides  nerve  fibres,  ganglion  cells  are  abun- 
dantly scattered  through  the  gland. 


Sect.  2.    The  Seceetion  of  Panceeatic  Juice. 

The  secretion  of  tbe  pancreatic  juice  is  one  of  those  phenomena 
which  it  is  impossible  to  study  except  with  the  aid  of  experiments 
on  the  lower  animals. 
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Mode  of  estahUahvng  Pancreatic  Fiatttlae. 
Rrrt  azp*-  The   first   to   obaeiTe  the  secretion  of  the   pancreatic 

rlnunti  of  O*  juice  was  De  Graaf,  who  succeeded  in  making  a  pancreatic 
***^  fistula    and    ooUectiiig    pancreatic   juice '.     This   observer 

opened  the  duodenum,  inserted  a  quill  into  the  pancreatic  duct,  at- 
tached a  dependent  ilaak  to  the  quill  and  collected  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  pancreatic  juice  which  he  described  as  clear  and  somewhat 
glutinous,  and  (doubtless  following  the  theoretical  views  of  his  master, 
Francisous  de  la  Bo^  Bylvius)  he  asserted  that  it  had  a  mixed  acid  and 
saline  taste. 

Many  of  the  older  physiologistB  repeated  the  experiment  of  De  Qraaf, 
but  with  comparatively  small  results. 

Olaiids  Ber-  Claude  Bernard  was  the  first  to  study  with  care  and  com- 

nard's  expert  pleteness  the  flow  of  the  pancreatic  juice  by  the  aid  of 
mnitB  and  fiatulae*. 

■>'>**'"^  The  following  is  Bernard's  deecriptjoa  of  tiie  method 

which  he  employed' : 

"  The  dog  to  be  experimented  upon  is  placed  and  firmly  held  upon  its 
left  side,  and  an  incision  from  seven  to  eight  centimetres  long  is  made  in 
its  right  bypocbondrium,  below  the  borders  of  the  ribs;  this  incision 
permits  of  the  duodenum  and  a  part  of  the  pancreas  being  drawn  out. 
The  larger  of  the  two  pancreatic  ducts  is  rapidly  isolated ;  in  the  dog  this 
duct  opens  obliquely  into  the  duodenum  &t  a  point  about  two  centimetres 
below  the  common  bile  duct 

"The  pancreatic  duct  is  of  a  mother-of-pearl  colour,  and  is  of  the  size 
of  a  crow's  quill ;  it  is  seen  to  be  distended  by  pancreatic  juice.  The  duct 
is  opened  with  the  point  of  a  fine  pair  of  scissors.  Immediately,  some  big 
drops  of  a  colourless,  limpid,  pancreaUc  juice  flow  away ;  tiie  juice  is  * 
viscous,  and  the  viscosity  is  such  that  it  does  not  readily  mix  with  the 
blood  which  surrounds  it,  and  Uiat  it  remains  isolated,  much  as  an  oily 
liquid  or  a  strong  solution  of  gum, 

"  A  small  sOver  caunula,  having  approximately  a  diameter  of  five 
millimetres  and  a  length  of  tea  to  twelve  centimetres,  is  then  introduced 
into  the  duct  and  tied  in  with  a  ligature  which  has  previously  been  placed 
beneath  the  duct.  The  daodenum  and  pancreas  are  then  returned  to  the 
abdomen,  and  the  wound  is  closed  by  sutures,  care  being  taken  that  the 
free  extremity  of  the  silver  tube  prt^ects.  In  order  to  give  greater  firmness 
to  the  arrangement,  the  cannula  is  attached  to  the  intestinal  wall  by  means 
of  a  single  suture,  as  shewn  in  the  subjoined  figure."    (See  Fig.  13,  p.  193.) 

A  small  bladder  of  caoutchouc  is  then  attached  to  the  cannula  so  as 
to  oollect  the  juice  which  is  secreted  after  the  operation.  The  whole 
operative  procedure  occupied  in  Claude  Bernard's  luinds  from  five  to  six 
minutes. 

'  Begnier  de  Qraaf, '  Tract.  Anstom.  Med.  de  Baooi  paaoreaUd  natora  et  asn,'  Logd. 
Batar.  1664. 

*  Claude  Bernard,  Arthivet  de  Mfiecine,  ite..  Vol.  19  (Jan.,  1849)  p.  60,  Lepmi  de 
PkyiioUigie  ExpfrinentaU,  /tc,  PariB,  1S66,  Vol.  ii.  p.  170  et  seq.,  Lefoni  tar  let  Li- 
quitUs  de  I'Organitme,  Fuib,  1869,  Vol.  n.  p.  3ST  et  seq.  Clande  Bernard,  'Himoire 
Hur  le  ponorfaa  et  aur  le  lOle  dc  sno  pancr6atiqae  dant  lea  phinomSnee  digestifa.'  Sup- 
plement atu  Ccjnptei  Seitdta  de  VAcadfmie  da  Scier.ea,  Paris,  1866. 

■  Beniaid,  Ltfotu  de  Pkyi.  Exp.  ToL  ii.  p.  ISO. 
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aaidMihkinl  ^°   ^'V  ^   ^  subjected  to  operatioa  must  be  kept 

motbod  of  M-  ^thoat  food  for  36  bo\)ra  before  the  operation,  aad  be 
taWUhlnc  ft  deeply  narcotized  with  morphia.  An  incision  is  then  made 
tna^onxr  in   the  linea  alba,  midway  between   the  xjphoid  process 

"■*"**■  and  the  nmbUicus.    The  descending  part  of  the  duodenum 

is  then  drawn  out  so  as  to  bring  into  view  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
pctncreaa.  In  order  to  find  the  duct,  the  following  distinguishing  character 
serrea : — At  tie  part  where  the  lower  lobe  of  the  paaoreas  recedes  from 
the  concave  aide  of  the  duodenum,  there  is  seen  a  transparent  bridge  of 
mesentery  intervening  between  the  intestine  and  the  gland.  In  this  is 
situated  a  thick  intestinal  vein. 

On  the  upper  side  of  this  vein  the  pancreas  is  directly  applied  to  the 
intestine;  between  the  vein  and  the  attached  part  of  the  pancreas  are 
situated  some  coarse  bundles  of  vessels.  Now,  usually,  the  pancreatic  duct 
runs  between  the  bundles  of  vessels  and  the  vein;  less  frequently  it  is 
situated  between  the  second  and  third  of  the  above-mentioned  bundles 
of  vessels,  whilst  in  unfavourable  cases  the  bundle  is  covered  by  vessels. 
The  length  of  the  duct  is  here  only  a  few  millimetres.  By  the  aid  of 
carbolized  ligatures  a  short  glass  cannula,  having  a,  length  of  from  6 — 18 
millimetres,  is  tied  in ;  the  cannula  has  attached  to  it  some  thick-walled 
india-mbber  tube.  The  intestine  is  provisionally  attached  to  the  abdominal 
wall  by  two  loose  ligatures,  one  being  situated  above  and  a  second  below 
the  duct,  the  object  being  to  secure  adhesion  between  the  intestinal  and  the 
abdominal  wall.     The  wound  in  the  abdominal  wall  is  closed,  room  being 


merely  left  for  the  cannula.  The  ligatures  connected  with  the  intestine 
are  removed  after  24  hours,  the  sutures  through  the  abdominal  wall 
aft«r  36 — 48  hours.     Almost  invariably  the  cannula  falls  out  in  a  few 
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^,0^^    ^  '  Preference  is  given  to  small  Aoga,  as  in  them  the 

Lndwix,  em-  duodenum  ia  more  easily  reached  from  the  middle  line, 
plofid  by  bia  and  is  not  drawn  so  far  from  its  natural  positioa  hy  tjie 
pnpUs  Wem-  fistula  as  in  larger  animals.  The  dog  must  be  kept  fasting 
mamti  and  on  the  day  of  the  operation,  as  the  pancreatic  veasels  are 
'*'*'**'^  ■  full    during  digestion,    and   bleed  easily.      Narcotize   the 

animal  by  injecting  opium  into  the  tibial  vein,  and  open  the  abdomen 
by  an  incision  about  two  centimetres  long  in  the  linea  albtt,  midway  be- 
tween the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  umbilicus.  The  duodenum  is  then 
searched  for,  and  drawn  out  of  the  wound  along  with  the  attached  pan- 
creas, and  a  thread  looped  round  the  duct.  Instead  of  then  putting  in 
a  cannula,  a  piece  of  lead  wire  is  inserted  into  the  duct,  so  that  one  end 
of  it  passes  into  the  intestine  and  the  other  into  the  gland  to  a  consider- 
able distance.  The  middle  part  of  it  is  twisted  together,  and  projects 
througb  the  wound.  Owing  to  the  T  shape  thus  given  to  the  wire,  It 
cannot  either  slip  out  or  move  about  in  the  duct ;  but  wire  being  chosen 
which  does  not  fill  it  up,  the  flow  of  the  juice  is  not  hindered.  Three 
threads  having  then  been  passed  through  the  wall  of  the  duodennm  near 
the  duct,  the  intestine  and  omentum  are  replaced  in  the  abdomen,  and  the 
duodenum  fastened  by  the  threads  to  the  abdominal  walL  The  wound  is 
then  sewed  up,  care  being  taken  that  the  twisted  part  of  the  lead  wire 
passes  through  the  wound.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  the 
stitches  are  taken  out,  but  the  wire  left  in.  In  two  or  three  days  after- 
wards the  juice  is  collected.  For  this  purpose  the  animal  must  be  sup- 
ported by  straps,  which  pass  under  its  belly,  and  are  attached  to  a 
horizontal  bar  hung  from  the  roof  by  a  cord  and  pulley.  The  dog  is 
then  suspended  over  a  table  at  such  a  height  that  it  can  barely  touch 
it  widi  its  toes,  in  which  position  it  remains  perfectly  still.  A  funnel 
is  then  attached  under  the  fistula,  and  the  juice  collected  in  a  glass 
below'.' 

Heidenhain*  has  suggested  another  method  which  has 
aeUenlialn  for  sii&'')I^  hira  to  obtain  much  more  trustworthy  results  than 
MtabUihlns  ^'^  furnished  by  fistuln  established  in  any  of  the  ways 
previously  described. 

The   portion   of    duodenum    into   which    the    duct  of 
"■"■'*"■  Wirsung  opens  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  intestine 

by  two  sections,  which  are  at  a  distance  oue  from  the  other  of  i — 5 
centimetres.  The  continuity  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  re. established  as 
in  Thiry's  operation  by  sutures.  The  isolated  cylinder  of  duodenum  is 
slit  longitudinally  opposite  the  eutrauce  of  the  pancreatic  duct,  and  its 
mesenteric  sur&ce  is  stitched  to  the  abdominal  wall ;  the  wound  in  the 
abdominal  wall  is  then  brought  together.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestine  with  the  papilla  of  exit  of  the  pancreatic  duct  is  thus 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  secretion  may  be  directly 
collected. 

■  Ludwig  n,  WeJnmann,  Ztteh.f.  rat.  lied.  N.  F.  Bd.  in.  (1863)  S.  248. 

>  Lodwig  n.  Bernetein,  Ber.  d.  lOcht.  Qetell.  d.  Wiu.  lHat\.fhs:  CI.  1869,  S.  97. 

*  Dr  Lauder  Braatou,  FJl.5.,  in  Handbook/or  Phyiiotogieal  Laboratory,  p.  518. 

*  Eeidanhain,  Phytiologie  d.  Abnmd/maigtvorglinge,     4.  AbBohn.    Bauchspeicbel- 
dnise.    Hermann's  Handhwh,  Bd.  i.  Th,  1.  S.  179. 
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It  has  been  already  said  that  almost  inTariably  two 
|>aDcreatic  ducts  exist.  In  the  dog,  the  animal  which, 
with  rare  exceptions',  has  been  employed  for  experi- 
jniM  MontM.  menta  on  the  pancreatic  juice,  this  is  the  case.  The 
latger  duct  alone  can,  however,  be  found  in  the  living  animal,  and 
therefore  only  a  part  of  the  pancreatic  juice  is  obtained,  the  reet 
always  making  its  way  into  the  duodenum  by  the  accessory  duct. 

oiOaiMrin  "^^^  difficulties  in  obtaining  a  continuous  flow  of 

oMainins  a  normal  pancreatic  juice  are  extremely  great.  Usually 
ttntuiiwma  the  juice  obtained  a  few  hours,  or  for  a  day  or  two, 
nomai  Bow.  ^j^,.  ^^^Q  operation  possesses  the  characters  which  will 
be  referred  to  hereafter  as  normal,  but  very  soon,  probably  as  a 
result  of  inflammatory  changes  affecting  the  gland,  the  secretion 
loses  its  normal  characters ;  it  increases  iu  quantity,  the  percentage 
of  solids  diminishing.  It  often,  however,  diminishes  remarkably  m 
quantity,  in  consequence,  doubtless,  of  the  enlargement  of  the  ac- 
cessory duct.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  the  cannula  soon 
drops  out  and,  in  a  very  few  days,  the  continuity  of  the  ligatured  duct 
becomes  re-established. 


General  Phenomena  op  the  Pancreatic  Secretion. 

The  general  phenomena  of  the  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice  have 
been  discovered  by  observing,  firstly  and  chiefly,  animals  in  which 
temporary  flstul^e  have  been  established,  during  the  time  which  elapses 
before  the  functions  of  the  gland  become,  as  a  result  of  the  operation, 
perverted ;  and  secondly,  animals  in  which  permanent  fistulee  have 
been  successfully  established;  as  a  rule,  for  reasons  stated  already, 
the  fluid  obtained  from  permanent  fistulse  soon  ceases  to  be  normal. 

So  long  as  the  condition  is  perfectly  normal,  the  following  is  the 
order  of  events : 

After  a  fast  lasting  24  hours  or  more,  the  pancreas  ceases  to  secrete. 
Immediately  after  food  has  been  taken,  secretion  commences,  and  the 
rate  of  secretion  increases  rapidly,  reaching  a  maximum  some  time 
within  the  first  three  hours.  The  secretion  then  diminishes  until 
a  period  which  Heideuhain  states  as  extending  from  the  fifth  to  the 
seventh  hour,  when  a  rise  occurs,  which  lasts  to  9th — 11th  hours. 
The  secretion  then  gradually  sinks,  until  it  absolutely  ceases ;  at 
the  17th  hour  there  is  a  very  scanty  secretion;  at  the  24th  hour 


■  Colin  of  Alfort  nioceeded  in  egttblishjng  fistoln  in  large  nuDinantu,  and  thiiE 
obtained  laiger  qnantitiM  of  pancreatic  joice  than  anj  other  observer  (900—370 
grmi.  per  hoiii  in  the  oi).  See  'Bip^rienoet  lur  la  «^r6tion  pancr^tiqae  des  grands 
*  mmiiuuiti,'  in  the  Comptet  Batdui,  Yol.  mn.  (1S61),  and  his  illtiBtrated  deBcriptioos 
in  hie  TraiU  dd  PhytM/>gU  eomparte  da  Ammaas  Domatiqvei,  Paris,  1664,  Vol.  t. 
p.  631  et  seq.  Colin  nlodtitnt,  18G1,  p.  91,  qaoled  by  Donders  in  his  PhuHologU  tUi 
Mnuehert,  Tol.  i.,p.  360)  andFrericbs  (see  'VerdauDng'  in  Wngaet't  HandmilTttrbuth], 
introdneed  cumoliB  into  the  panoreatio  daet  of  Aankejo. 
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all  secretioD  has  ceased.  The  fluid  secreted  in  the  early  periode 
of  digestioD  is  very  viscous!,  and  soou  gelatinizes  on  standing;  it  is 
highly  coagulable.  It  contains  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  solid 
matters.  As  digestion  progresses  the  juice  becomes  less  viscid,  its 
coagulability  diminishes  and  its  solid  matters  also  become  leas.  So 
that  even  in  the  physiological  condition  we  may  have  a  compara- 
tively noD-viscid  and  sparingly  coagu lab le  juice. 

But,  in  most  cases,  when  a  pancreatic  fistula  has  been  established 
matters  do  not  continue  ae  above,  and  the  departure  from  normality 
is  evidenced,  firstly,  by  the  secretion  becoming  continuous,  secondly, 
by  its  becoming  abundant  and  non-viscous,  as  well  as  by  another 
most  important  character.  The  normal  juice  possesses  the  power, 
firstly,  of  digesting  proteids,  secondly,  of  converting  starch  into 
destrins  and  maltose,  thirdly,  of  emulsionizing  and  decomposing 
the  neutral  fats.  Now  the  non-viscous,  abundant,  secretion  obtained 
from  the  majority  of  cases  of  permaneot  fistulce  only  possesses  the 
second  and  third  of  these  properties ;  it  is,  that  is  to  say,  destitute  of, 
at  least  very  poor  in,  the  proteolytic  ferment. 

ittiinenoe  of  Though  the  close  dependence  of  the  secretion  of 

th»  hbtvoq*  pancreatic  juice  upon  the  various  stages  of  the  diges- 
■yrtam  npou  tive  process  must  clearly  depend  upon  nervous  control, 
"^P"""***"  our  knowledge  of  the  nervous  mechanism  is  not  as 
**"'*'*™''  complete  as  might  be  wished.  The  following  are  the 
principal  facts  yet  ascertained: 

1.  When  the  nerves  going  to  the  pancreas  are  all  divided,  secre- 
tion of  a  diffluent  juice  is  set  up  and  continues;  this  is  analogous  to 
the  paralytic  saliva  which  flows  after  division  of  all  the  nerves 
supplying  the  submaxillary  gland. 

2.  Electrical  stimulatiou  of  the  medulla  oblongata  sets  up 
secretion  if  in  abeyance,  and  increases  it  if  already  in  process. 

3.  A  useful  method,  and  the  only  one  really  at  the  disposal 
of  the  experimenter,  for  setting  up  pancreatic  secretion  in  animals 
with  pancreatic  fistulie  is  to  inject  a  little  ether  into  the  stomach*: 
this  agent  sets  up  a  flow  of  pancreatic  juice  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  condition  of  the  gland  at  the  time  :  thus,  if  the  ether  be 
injected  five  or  six  hours  after  food,  there  is  obtained  a  flow  of  viscid 
and  concentrated  juice ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  injected  fifteen 
hours  after  a  meal,  it  is  always  diffluent. 

4.  Secretion  is  arrested  when  the  act  of  vomiting  is  provoked ; 
also  by  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  vagus,  and  of  sensor^' 
nerves  generally,  the  arrest  in  this  case  lasting  long  after  the 
stimulation  has  ceased.  The  cessation  is  probably  due  to  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  pancreas. 

>  The  BDthoT  is  indebted  for  the  iimmiar;  of  ftU  the  faote  whioh  ore  hera  stated  to 
Heidenb&in's  Bcconnt  in  Herm&nn'B  Handbuck,  to  whiah  the  reader  it  referred,  see 
Vol. ».  p.  IM  et  eeq, 

•  Eiihne,  Lehriiieh  derphytioL  Chem.  p.  113. 
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5.  Id  dogs,  atropia  stops  the  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice,  but 
not  in  rabbita  (Pawlow).  Pilocarpin  ioduces  a  sluggish  secretion 
of  concentrated  juice  (Heidenhain).  Curare,  according  to  Bernstein, 
increases  the  Bow  of  pancreatic  juice,  but  according  to  Heidenhain 
generally  diminishes  it. 

Haueoiuun's  From  the  analogy  to  the  salivary  glands  Heiden- 

uucnUcai  hain  thinks  it  likely  that  in  the  pancreas  as  in  the 
Tlawa  u  to  salivary  glands  there  exist  two  classes  of  secretory 
tlM  lunM  of  nerves  which  influence  activity,  viz.  truly  secretory,  i.e. 
Um  puoreM.  which  govern  the  separation  of  water  by  the  gland, 
and  trophic,  which  by  influencing  the  exchanges  of  matter  in  the 
secreting  cells,  influence  the  passage  of  solid  constituents  into  the 
secretion. 

Bernard  pointed  out  that  the  fasting  pancreas  is 
pale,  the  active  pancreas  firm  and  turgid;  and  Kiihne 
and  Lea  have  observed  the  circulatory  changes  going 
on  in  the  pancreas  of  the  living  rabbit  which  are  referred  to  in 
the  subjoined  pan^aph. 

Changea  in  the  appearances  of  the  secretory  cells  which  accompany 
secretion.     Concomitant  vascular  changes. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  remarkable  changes  which  the  secretory 
cells  of  the  pancreas  undergo  during  digestion  is  derived  first  of  all 
from  the  researches  of  Heidenhain',  which  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  remarkable  observations  made  by  KUhne  and  Lea',  who  were 
able  to  watch  the  actual  pi-ocess  of  pancreatic  secretion  in  the  case  of 
the  transparent  pancreas -of  young  rabbits,  which  was  drawn  through 
a  small  wound  in  the  abdominal  wall,  and  examined  under  the 
microscope,  special  arrangements  bein^  employed,  which  prevented 
evaporation  and  cooling.  The  following  is  a  short  but  admirable 
summary  by  Professor  Uichael  Foster  of  both  Heidenhain's  and 
KUhne  and  Lea's  researches : 

'  We  leam  from  the  researches  of  Heidenhain  that  each  eeoreting 
cell  of  a  pancreas  of  an  aniinul  (dog)  which  has  been  fasting  for  30  hours 
or  more  consists  of  two  zones:  an  inner  zone,  next  to  the  lumen  of  the 
alveolus,  which  is  studded  with  fine  granuks,  and  a  smaller  outer  zone, 
which  is  homogeneous  or  marked  with  delicate  striEB.  Oai-mine  stnins 
the  outer  zone  easily,  the  inner  zone  with  difiGculty.  The  nucleus,  more 
or  leaa  insular  in  shape,  is  placed  partly  in  the  one  and  partly  in  the 
other  zone.  When  however  the  pancreas  of  an  animal  in  full  digestion 
(about  six  hours  after  food  and  onwards)  is  examined,  the  outer  homo- 
geneous zone  is  found  to  be  mnch  wider,  the  granular  inner  zone  being 

1  PBfiger'i  Arehiv,  i.  (1876),  p.  657. 

I  KdhDe  a.  Lea, '  BeobaohtaogeD  iiber  die  Abaondernng  Aw  Ftutkreaa.'  KerAand. 
d.  HaOarltitl.  Med.  Vereiru  lu  Heidtlherg,  Bd.  l.  ISTT,  Heft  S,  aad  Vnten.  a.  d.  phytioL 
IMI.  Bd.  n.  8.  44a. 
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correspondiiigly  narrower,  and  in  some  oaaes  actually  disappearing.  The 
whole  cell  is  smaller,  and  owing  to  the  relatively  lEirger  size  of  the 
outer  zone,  stains  well  The  nncleua  is  spherical  and  well  fornied.  If 
the  pancreas  be  examined  at  the  end  of  digestion,  vhen  its  activity  has 
once  more  ceased,  and  it  has  entered  into  a  state  of  rest,  the  outer  zone 
is  again  found  to  be  narrow,  the  granular  inner  zone  occupying  the 
greater  part  of  the  cell,  which  in  consequence  stains  with  difGculty ;  and 
the  whole  cell  has  once  more  become  larger.  There  seems  to  be  but 
one  interpretation  of  these  facta.  During  the  time  that  the  pancreas  is 
secreting  most  rapidly,  there  is  a  dimiaution  of  the  inner  zone ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  inner  zone  furnishes  material  for  the  secretion.  But  while 
the  inner  zone  is  diminiahing,  the  outer  zone  b  increasing,  that  is  to 
say,  the  outer  zone  is  being  built  up  again  out  of  materials  brought  to  it 
&om  the  blood,  though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  whole 
cell  from  becoming  smaller.  When  digestion  is  ended,  after  the  pancreas 
has  ceased  to  secrete,  the  inner  zone  again  enlai^es,  evidently  at  the 
expense  of  the  outer  zone,  though  the  latter  also  continues  to  increase, 
causing  the  whole  cell  to  become  bigger.  From  thence  till  the  next 
meal,  there  occurs  a  partial  consumption  of  the  inner  zone,  so  that  the 
outer  zone  becomes  more  conspicuous  again,  though  the  whole  cell  be- 
comes smaller.  Evidently  out  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell,  which  is 
itself  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  blood,  the  granules  are  formed,  and 
these  being  deposited  towards  the  lumen  of  the  alveolus  distinguish  the 
outer  homogeneous  from  the  inner  granular  zone,  and  the  secretion  is 
produced  at  the  expense  of  the  granules. 


a  the  Inner  ^numlar  zone,  vhiob  in  ^  is  larger,  and  more  closely  studded  with  fine 
grannies,  than  m  £,  in  whioh  (he  gianoles  art  fewer  and  coaraec. 

b  the  oater  transpareDt  zone,  imall  in  A,  larger  in  B,  and  in  the  latter  marked  with 
fiuntitriB. 

e  the  lumen,  veiy  obTiona  in  B,  but  indutinot  in  A. 

d  an  indentation  at  the  janotion  of  two  oells,  seen  in  B,  but  not  ooenrring  in  A. 

*  Eiihne  and  Sheridan  Iiea',  obaervii^,  under  the  microscope,  the  pan- 
creas of  the  living  rabbit,  have  been  able  to  watch  the  actual  process  of 
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aeoretion ;  and  their  results,  while  they  extend,  in  the  main  corroborate 
thoBe  of  Heidenhain.  In  the  quiescent  pancreas  c^  the  rabbit,  Fig.  13  A, 
the  oells  are  for  the  meet  part  filled  with  granules,  the  transparent  outer 
zone  being  reduced  to  small  dimensions;  the  outlines  oi  the  individual 
cells  are  very  indistinct,  with  the  margins  of  the  alveoli  smooth ;  the 
Inmen  of  the  alveolus  is  obecure ;  and  the  blood  supply  is  scanty,  tjpon 
secretion  being  set  up.  Fig.  13  B,  the  margins  of  the  active  alveoli 
become  indented  through  a  bulging  of  their  constituent  cells,  the  out- 
lines of  which  now  become  distinct ;  the  granules  retreat  towards  the 
inner  zone,  bordering  on  the  cavity  of  the  alveolus,  and  as  secretion 
goes  on,  evidently  diminish  in  number,  the  whole  cell  becoming  hyaline 
and  transparent  from  the  outer  border  inwards ;  at  the  same  time  the 
blood-vessels  dilate  largely,  and  the  stream  of  blood  through  the  capillaries 
becomes  full  and  rapid.' 

QnanttV  et         AllusioD  has  already  been  made  to  the  difficulties  which 
puunaua  attend  attempts  to  collect  the  whole  of  the  pancreatic 

jviee  Morat«d.  juice  secreted  by  an  animal ;  these  difficulties  explain 
the  discrepancies  in  the  statements  of  various  ohseryers  concerning 
the  amount  of  juice  secreted  either  during  a  single  act  of  digestion 
or  in  a  ^veu  time,  as  in  24  hours.  As  a  result  of  observations  on 
temporary  fistiilse,  it  has  been  estimated  that,  assuming  the  rate 
of  secretion  in  man  to  be  in  proportion  to  that  in  the  aog.  a  man 
would  secrete  in  24  hours  from  211  to  347  grammes'.  The  older 
estimates  founded  on  the  observations  of  Ludwig  and  Weinmanu 
were  much  higher'. 


Section  3.    The  Phtsical  and  Chemical  Charactebs 

OF  THE  PaNCEEATIC  JuICE. 

In  describing  the  general  phenomena  of  the  pancreatic  secretion 
some  of  its  more  prominent  physical  and  chemical  characters  have 
been  referred  to,  though  a  complete  description  has  been  reserved  for 
this  section. 

Physical  Characters. 

The  juice  obtained  from  temporary  fistulee  or  in  permanent  fistulas 
when  changes  in  the  gland  have  not  occurred,  is,  as  has  already  been 
said,  a  more  or  lass  viscid,  gluey  liquid. 

It  contains  suspended  in  it  constantly  certain  morphological 
elements  (Kuhne*).     These  are; — colourless  blood  corpuscles  of  the 

1  EUuie, '  Lehrbuch  der  phytiologUeken  ChemU,  lS6fl,  p.  114. 

■  The  rradei  is  retened  (or  daU  relBting  to  the  older  axpeiimenia  to  Donders, 
PhytioUigi^  dtt  Mentchen,  Vol.  i.  p.  26S. 

>  Kahne,  'Ueber  das  iJeeret  dea  PunlueaB,'  Vtrhand.  d.  NaturhUt.  Med.  Vtrtitu  in 
Hadelierg,  Bd.  I.  Heft  4. 
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smaller  kind,  which  exhibit  sluggish,  yet  perceptible,  amoeboid  move- 
ments :  corpuscles  which  are  lat^r  than  the  above-mentioned  colour- 
less corpuscles,  but  smaller  than  the  so-called  salivary  corpuscles  of 
mixed  saliva  ii^th  which,  however,  they  agree  in  all  other  particulars. 
These  corpuscles  have  in  their  interior  granules  which  exhibit  lively 
Brownian  movements  and  possess  one  to  four  nuclei.  At  favourable 
temperatures  the  morphological  elements  are  digested  and  dissolved. 
Claude  Bernard  described  the  pancreatic  juice  as 
becoming  more  viscid  as  it  cooled.  Kiihne  has  how- 
ever found  that  when  cooled  (as  to  0°  C.)  it  undergoes  a  true  coagu- 
lation, separating  into  a  gelatinous  and  a  diffluent  part.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  property,  the  pancreatic  juice  often  forms  compact 
opaque  clota  in  silver  cannuhe. 

Aikaumtr.  The  pancreatic  juice  is  invariably  alkaline, 

x**^  The  pancreatic  juice  possesses  a  saltish  taste. 

SpedAo  The  fluid  of  the  temporary  fistulas  has  a   higher 

sravltr.       specific  gravity  than  that  of  even  successful  permanent 

fistuUe.     The  former  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1030,  the  latter  between 

1010  and  101 1». 


General  Chemical  Characters. 

When  heated  on  the  water  bath  to  75°  C,  pancreatic  juice,  obtained 
from  a  temporary  fistula,  is  copulated  so  completely  as  to  become 
converted  into  a  white  opaque  mass,  from  which  there  separates  a 
slightly  opalescent  fluid  more  alkaline  than  the  uncoagulated  juice, 
which  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  contains  alkaline  albu- 
minate. 

When  pancreatic  juice  is  dropped  into  water,  the  drops  coagulate 
as  they  fafl,  the  precipitate  being  soluble  in  NaCl  and  dilute  acids. 
When  dropped  into  very  dilute  acids  a  similar  coagulation  takes 
place,  but  the  coagula  are  dissolved  when  shaken  up  with  the  acid. 

Alcohol  added  to  pancreatic  juice  produces  an  abundant  white 
fiocculent  precipitate,  which,  even  when  washed  with  or  digested  in 
absolute  alcohol,  is  for  the  most  part  soluble  in  water  at  0°  C.  Acetic 
acid  does  not  precipitate  this  watery  solution;  after  being  acted  upon 
for  some  time  by  acetic  acid,  on  neutralization  a  proteid  precipitate 
is  obtained.  The  portion  of  the  alcohol  precipitate  which  is  insoluble 
in  water  behaves  as  a  coagulated  albumin. 

The  alcoholic  precipitate  referred  to  carries  down  with  it  the  various 
ferments  whose  action  will  be  described  in  the  sequel  The  pancreatic 
juice  is  precipitated  by  the  concentrated  mineral  acids,  by  metallic 

'  Malj,  see  'Pankreausft.'  in  Hermaati'B  Handlntch,  Vol.  t.  part  1,  p.  187.  The 
aothor  doea  not  know  the  original  aonroes  whence  these  data  bave  been  obtuned  and 
does  not  hold  hiouelf  leBponeible  for  their  aooorac;. 
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salts,  by  tannic  acid.  Chlorine  or  bromine  water  added  to  fresh  pan- 
creatic juice  occasions  a  white  precipitate.  If  however  this  reagent 
be  added  to  pancreatic  juice  which  has  been  exposed  to  warmth  for 
some  time,  it  occasions  a  red  colour  (Tiedemann  and  Qmelin). 

Pancreatic  juice  undergoes  putrefaction  with  the  utmost  ease.  The 
red  colour  above  referred  to  as  brought  about  by  chlorine  is  due  to 
a  body  yet  unknown  which  results  from  decomposition  (Tryptophan). 
In  a  juice  which  exhibits  the  chlorine  reaction,  decomposition  rapidly 
proceeds  a  step  further,  and  then  the  reaction  no  longer  occurs ;  on, 
however,  adding  impure  coloured  nitric  acid  to  the  now  foul-smelling 
liquid,  a  red  coloar  is  developed  which  is  due  to  indol  (C,H,N). 

p,.,„„^  ^  Normal  pancreatic  juice  contains  at  lea.<rt  three  dia- 

tbiMuuyinw  tinct  enzymes,  which  will  be  treated  of  at  length  in  the 
In  tiu  patten-  sequel.  These  are :  1,  a  proteolytic  ferment,  which  at 
aUajnloe.  suitable  temperatures  and  in  solutions  which  are  neutral 

and  &intly  alkaline,  readily  decomposes  proteids  with  the  production 
of  peptones  and  amido-acids,  such  as  leucine  and  tyrosine :  2,  a 
diastatic  ferment,  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  saliva,  converting 
starches  into  erythrodextrins,  achroodextnns  and  maltose :  3,  a  fat- 
decomposing  ferment  which  brings  about  the  hydrolytic  decompo- 
sition of  the  neutral  fJAts  into  glycerine  and  fatty  acids.  Although 
these  three  ferments  always  co-exist  in  normal  pancreatic  juice,  in 
the  continuous  thin  secretion  from  permanent  fistula,  the  second 
and  third  ferments  are  sometimes  found  unaccompanied  by  the  iirst 
or  proteolytic  enzyme. 

An  leodno  ^^  ^^  °-'^-  °^  freshly  secreted  pancreatic  juice  ob- 
«Bd  trroaliM  tained  from  a  large  number  of  dogs,  Euhne*  was 
oonatitiuttti  of  unable  to  discover  a  trace  of  tyrosine.  Leucine  was 
tte  puunatia  present,  but  in  so  small  a  quantity  as  to  be  only  dis- 
jniMt  coverable  by  the  microscope. 

The  viscous  secretion  obtained  from  recently  estab- 
J°^   lished   fistulse  (dog)  contains  approximately  m   1000 
parts 

ml  vtaerttoo  900  parts  of  water, 

■'■'"•■  80        „      organic  solid  matter, 

10         „      inoi^^ic  salts. 

The  oi^anic  solid  matter  is  composed  mainly  of  proteids  and 
ferments.  Generally  the  more  abundant  the  flow,  the  smaller  the 
amount  of  solid  matter  in  solution.  The  salts  consist  mainly  (that 
is  to  the  extent  of  about  seven-tenths)  of  sodium  chloride ;  the 
remaining  salts  are  sodium  carbonate,  with  traces  of  sodium  phos- 
phate, earthy  phosphates  and  traces  of  iron.  In  the  first  of  the 
analyses  given  in  the  subjoined  tabular  view,  Schmidt  found  the 
inorganic  matters  per  1000  to  be  8-8,  and  in  this  the  NaCl  amounted 
to  7-35. 

'  Eahne,  'Ueber  daa  Bekret  des  Ponkreas,'  loe.  eit. 
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PnoaiLUse  The  thin  juice  secreted  continuously  by  permanent 

oomiKwiuait  tf  fietulee  is  sometimes  not  coagulable  by  heat  alone,  but 

tha  tuu  Jnioe  requires  the   addition  of  an   acid.     It  contains   from 

^jjj;!^'"**^*  10—20  parts  per  1000  of  soUd  matters. 


C0MP08ITI0H  OF  PANCBBATIC   JUICE   (O.  SCHMIDT'). 


containing 
Organic  matters 
InoFganio  mattai's 


From  lemporei7  fistnlie. 


From  penmtneDt  fistulte. 


Section  4.    The  Panceeatic  Enzymes  considered  in  detail. 


In  the  last  section  in  discussing  the  general  chemical  composition 
of  the  pancreatic  juice  we  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  it  possesses 
very  remarkable  properties  of  acting  on  organic  borlies,  and  that 
these  are  supposed  to  be  dependent  upon  the  exiateuce  in  the  juice 
of  three  distinct  eozjmies.  It  has  further  beeo  stated  that  when 
the  pancreatic  juice  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  the  precipitate  which 
falls  carries  dowD  with  it  the  ferments.  The  precipitated  body  was 
indeed  formerly  supposed  to  constitute  the  ferment,  aod  the  opinion 
prevailed  that  this  ferment  is  possessed  of  various  properties.  We 
now  know,  however,  that  the  activity  of  the  so-call&d  panereatin,  is 
due  to  a  mechanical  entanglement  of  the  ferments,  which  apparently 
are  not  associated  with  one  body  but  are  distinct  bodies. 

We  must  now  in  the  first  place  carefully  examine  the  chief  facts 
relating  to  each  of  the  ferment  actions  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  and 
study  the  products  which  take  their  rise  in  these. 
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t.     THE  DIASTATIC  ENZYME. 

The  saliva,  we  have  seen,  is  a  liquid  which  odIj  possesses  an 
amylolytic  action  in  a  few  animals,  the  great  majority  of  animals  hav- 
ing a  saliva  which  possesses  no  diastatic  ferment. 

™»toi7     <*  Bouchardat  and  Sandras',  in  1845,  first  discovered 

tha  diBDoTuy.  ^^^  established  with  precision  by  means  of  obsenrations 
carried  on  with  the  aid  of  pancreatic  infusions,  as  well  as  of  email 
quantities  of  pancreatic  juice  obtained  from  hens  and  geese,  that  this 
secretion  possesses  powerful  diastatic  properties,  starch  being  ra^pidly 
converted  into  glucose.     They  extended  their  observations  to  rabbits. 

It  has  been  erroneously  stated  by  many  writers  possessing  high 
authority  that  this  discovery  was  first  of  all  made  by  Professor 
Valentin  of  Bern.  The  statement,  so  far  as  the  author  can  make 
out,  first  appeared  in  Frerichs'  article  'Verdauung,'  in  Wagner's 
Handjvortermich  der  Physialogie,  Vol.  III.  part  1,  p.  847,  and  has  been 
repeated  by  subsequent  authors  (Bonders,  Colin  and  Maly).  Thus 
Donders  says  (fhysiologie  des  Menachen,  Vol.  l.  p.  264),  "Valentin 
Bcheint  zuerat  gefunden  zu  haben,  dass  der  Bauchspeichel  die  Eigen- 
schaft  besitzt  St&rkemebl  schnell  in  Zucker  umzuwandeln,  und  alle 
spateren  TJntersuchungen  haben  dies  best&tigt." 

The  observations  of  the  distinguished  Bernese  physiologist  Valen- 
tin are  recorded  in  hie  Lekrbuck  der  Phymlogie  {Braunschweig, 
1844),  Vol  I.  p.  340  and  341.  They  were  experiments  in  which  a 
complex  mixture  of  alimentary  substances  and  of  digestive  juices 
were  observed,  and  so  &r  from  proving  the  conversion  of  starch  into 
sugar,  scarcely  warranted  even  the  modest  and  cautious  conclusion 
which  Valentin  expressed  as  follows :  "  Wie  man  sieht,  erlauben 
diese  Erfahrungen  noch  keine  irgend  bestimmenden  ScblUase. 
Hochstens  deuten  sie  darauf  hin,  daes  vielleicht  die  Faucreasfitlssig- 
keit  die  Fahigkeit  habe,  die  Starke  loslich  zu  machen  und  hisweilen 
eine  Umsetzung  derselben  einzuleiten."  No  better  example  could 
be  given  of  the  way  in  which  errors  in  scientific  history  have  been 
propagated  by  the  habit  of  quoting  opinions  at  second  hand  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  examine  the  evidence  on  which  the  opinions 
were  based! 

The  action  of  pancreatic  juice  on  raw  starch  is  generally  stated  to 
be  but  slight*;  on  starch  mucilage  it  is  surprisingly  great.  At  35*  the 
action  is  intensely  energetic. 

The  diastatic  action  of  the  diffiuent,  abnormal,  secretion  from  per- 
noanent  fistulie  is  said  (Kiihne)  to  be  as  powerful  as  that  of  the 
coherent  concentrated  liquid  of  permanent  fistulee. 

*  BonohATdAt  et  Sondraa,  'Dei  tonctions  dn  panariBS.'  Compta  itnubit,  de 
VAeadtv^  del  Seitnet;  Vol.  ii.  14  AttiI,  1845. 

1  KUhne  li  not  of  this  opution.  'Aqb  roher  Stjitke,  wie  ana  gekoohter  bild«t 
«D  einEiger  Tropfen  des  Se^eta  mit  npidsr  Qeuhmndigkeit  Zuokei.'  Lela-lmch, 
p.  117. 
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Tb«   dUita- 

tie  Muyme  ii  Aq    iiifusioD   of   the  paDcreas    acts    upon    starch 

not  only  oon-  exactly  in  the  same  manner  though  not  so  energeti- 

Dkuarutic  cally  as  the  pancreatic  juice,  and   we   may   therefore 

jniee,  but  like-  employ  in  our  experiments  on  the  diastatic  enzyme  of 

wlM    In    tiia  the  pancreas  such  an  infusion,  instead  of  pancreatic 

tiims  ia  Uw  juice. 


Preparatioti  of  aciive  SohUionH  containing  the  Enzymes 
of  ike  Pancreas. 

It  is  exceedingly  convenient  to  have  at  our  disposal  permanent 
solutions  of  the  enzymes  of  the  pancreas.  The  fat-splittiug  ferment 
cannot,  however,  be  indefinitely  kept  and  special  precautions  must  be 
observed  in  order  to  extract  it.     See  p^e  210. 

Thepuum-  All  the  pancreatic  enzymes  are  extracted  by  gly- 

■dnua'^^'    '^^"'^  from   the   gland,   and  such   a  glycerin  solution 
Djjm  "     may  be  preserved  conveniently. 

Boinbiiitr  of  Roberta  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  they  are  like- 

the  wuymM  in  wise  soluble  in  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  chloro- 
*"f"'*'™  form,  and  the  solution  keeps  very  welt  (Roberts').  The 
presence  of  chloroform  interferes,  however,  with  the 
operation  of  testing  for  sugar  by  Fehling's  solution.  Salkowski* 
many  years  after  Roberts  recommended  the  use  of  chloroform  as 
a  solvent  of  enzymes. 

SolnUUty  of  Roberts*  haa  found  that  for  experimental  purposes 

nin  a  good  and  lasting  extract  of  the  pancreas  may  be 
made  by  extracting  the  oi^an  with  a  solution  which 
contains  '  three  or  four  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  boracic  acid  and  one  part  of  borax.' 

Pnp»niU(m  When   the   freah   pancreatic  tissue  is   comminuted 

at  «  buna  az-  ^°<1  placed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  the 

tract   of   ibe  pancreatic  enzymes  are  dissolved  and  powerfully  active 

puicrMtto  solutions  of  these  (the  fat-decomposing  ferment  alone 

^inae  (So-  excepted)  are  obtained.     This  method  of  extracting  the 

''  pancreatic  enzymes  has  been  strongly  recommended  by 
Harris  and  Gow', 


aoU  and  borax. 


1  Roberts,  'On  the  DigestiTS  Ferments,'  iSo.  The  LumUlm  Lecturu  for  1B80. 
LondoD,  18aO,  p.  26. 

>  SaJkowekl,  <  Ueber  daa  eiweualOBende  Ferment  der  Faalniaabakterien.'  Zeitichrift 
fir  BiologU,  Vol.  xiT.  (18B9),  p.  93. 

*  Roberta,  op.  cit.  p.  19. 

*  Harria  and  Qow,  'Ferment  Aotiona  of  the  Fsnoreaa  in  different  Animals.'  By 
Vinoent  D.  HuriB,  U.D.,  F-RCF.  and  WUliam  J.  Gow,  M.D.,  MJt.C.P.,  Journal  0/ 
Phytiofogy  (Dot.  1892),  Vol.  13,  pp.  469— iSa. 
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itBhiiii'a  ma.  WhcD  discussiog  the  methods  of  preparing  active 

tiwd  of  pnMT-  solutions  of  Trypsin,  a  method  will  be  described  where- 
taut  uid  pM-  by  the  pancreatic  tissue  may  be  indefinitely  pre- 
MTTinsUu  served,  and  active  extracts  obtained  at  any  time. 
•J^^****  The   method   consists  essentially  in  dehydrating   the 

finely  divided  pancreas  by  macerating  it  in  alcohol, 
and  afterwards  extracting  with  boiling  ether.  The  insoluble  residue 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  so  as  to  allow  the  ether  to  evaporate,  when 
there  is  left  a  white  friable  solid  mass,  which  may  be  powdered  and 
kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  for  future  use'. 

By  digesting  one  part  of  dried  pancreas  at  40°  C.  for  3,  4  or  5 
hours  in  10  parts  of  a  01  solution  of  salicylic  acid,  extracts  of  great 
activity  may  be  obtained. 

PTBDustiou  ^^^  "'  '^^  ^**  methods  of  preparing  a  very  active 

of  »  sointion  solution  of  the  pancreatic  enzymes  is  the  following,  in 

of  tha  panm*-  which  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  they  are 

atic    MunnM  very  soluble  in  water  and  that  their  aqueous  solutions 

In  <^irt«  aico-  are  preserved  from  decomposition  by  a  small  addition 

lol  («ol«rt.).  „f,,j;,M._ 

Kgest  ireah  pancreas  freed  from  fat,  and  then  chopped  up,  in  four 
times  its  weight  of  dilute  alcohol,  containing  25  per  cent,  of  rectified 
spirit  (i.e.  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'838).  The  digestion  is  continued 
for  four  or  five  days  with  occasional  agitation.  The  mixture  is  then 
filtered  through  paper.  Filtration  is  much  facilitated  by  the  ad- 
dition to  the  solution  of  0'02  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid  {containing 
28  per  cent,  of  the  anhydrous  acid). 

Degree  of  Activity  and  Mode  of  Action  of  a  Solution  of 
the  Diastatic  Ferment, 

Following  the  last  method,  a  solution  may  be  obtained  possessed 
of  remarkable  activity,  though  this  differs  according  to  the  animal 
employed  and  its  in<£vidual  circumstances  &c.  The  pig  yields  the 
most  active  solution,  its  diastatic  value  being  more  than  ten  times 
as  great  as  that  prepared  from  the  pancreas  of  the  ox  or  sheep. 

Satiin    of  "^^^  action  of  the  diastatic  ferment  of  the  pancreas 

ths  utian  «x-  "^^  pancreatic  juice  appears  in  essential  particulars  to 
•rtod  br  tlw  resemble  that  of  the  saliva  and  salivary  glands;  i.e. 
tfiutatic  far-  the  products  formed  are  the  same,  the  conditions  of 
ni«nt  of  tie  activity  are  similar,  &c.  According  to  v.  Mering  and 
""""**■  Musculus'  in  both  cases  there  are  formed  achroodex- 

trins,  maltose  and  a  little  grape-sugar. 

■  FftDoreu  thne  prepared  ma;  be  obtained  ander  the  deBignatioa  'Psnkreae, 
trocken  naoh  Eiiliiie,'  from  Di  Orabler,  BajerBehe  BCrasse  12,  Leipzig,  and  is  sold  at 
the  price  of  It.  per  100  grammes. 

'  T.  Mering  n.  MaBcnlne,  "Uaber  die  UmirandlnuK  vod  Starke  nnd  Oljcogeii 
dnroh  DiastaB,  Speichel,  Pankreaa  nnd  Leberferment.'  Zeittchr,  /.  phyi.  Ckem.  Vol.  n. 
(1878—79),  p.  408. 
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Tenvanton  Roberts  has  fouod  that  the  action  of  pancreatic 
M  wMoh  dU^  diastase  on  starch  mucilage  increases  in  speed  from 
^Sn^^u  2*""''.*"  30°  C.  From  this  to  45°  C.  the  rate  of  action 
mott  sotive.       continues  steady.    Above  45°  the  action  becomes  slower 

and  slower,  and  ceases  between  60°  and  70°. 
BcUan  Df  a  BO-  ^^  have  seen  that  within  a  certain  range  of  tem- 

intiou  oontMin-  perature  the  rapidity  of  the  action  upon  starch  increases. 
tag  tbe  diMU-  Temperature  and  all  other  conditions  being  exactly 
nl^^T^  similar,  the  rapidity  of  the  action  will  depend  upon  the 
anioimt  of  ftr-  quantity  of  enzyme  present.  This  is  well  brought  out 
mMit.  in  the  following  remarks'. 

'The  speed  at  whioh  a  given  quantity  of  sbirch  is  trausfonned  by 
diastase  depends  esseutially  on  the  proportion  of  ferment  brought  to  aot 
upon  it.  In  the  above  experimente  (experimeuta  in  which  a  minimal 
quantity  of  diaatatic  solution  acted  ui>ou  starch)  the  proportion  of  diastase 
wan  very  minute  in  (Mmpariaon  with  the  amount  of  starch,  and  the  action 
went  on  slowly  for  forty-eight  hours.  But  if  we  reverse  these  proportions 
and  mix  a  small  amount  of  starch  with  a  large  amount  of  diastase  the 
transformation  is  instantaneously  accomplished.  If  a  test-tube  be  half 
filled  with  an  active  extract  of  pancreas  and  a  few  drops  of  starch  mucilage 
be  quickly  shaken  therewith,  you  cannot  detect  the  reaction  of  starch  or 
dextrine  in  the  mixture,  however  prompt  you  may  be  with  the  testing — 
the  transformation  has  followed  on  the  admixture  as  instontaneoasly  as 
the  explosion  of  the  charge  follows  the  fall  of  the  trigger.  Between  these 
extremes  there  are  all  gradutions.' 

Etttmat*  or  Roberts  has  estimated  that  pancreatic  diastaae  is 

tbe  aotivitrof  ^^Q  iq  transform  into  sugar  ana  dextrin  no  less  than 
^jo^"*^*^     40,000  times  its  own  weight  of  sugar'. 

Roberts  has  compared  by  his  method  of  diastasi- 
metry  (see  chapter  l.  p.  56)  the  diaatatic  activity  of 
the  tissue  of  the  pancreas  of  the  ox,  sheep,  and  pig,  and 
he  finds  that  the  ferment  contained  in  1  gramme  of 
the  fresh  pancreas  of  the  pig  can  convert  5  grammes  of 
MM  itf  uw  pig,  (jry  starch  into  products  which  give  no  colour  reaction 
ox  and  iiiMp.  ^jjjj  iodine;  the  same  weight  of  the  pancreas  of  an  ox 
would  only  act  in  a  similar  manner  upon  0'4  grm,  of  starch ;  and 
the  same  weight  of  the  pancreas  of  the  sheep  would  act  upon  0*44 
grm.  of  starcb. 

Is  there  a  Zymogen  of  the  Diaatatic  FermefUt 

In  giving  the  history  of  tbe  proteolytic  ferment  of  the  pancreas — 
trj'psin — abundant  anatomical  and  experimental  evidence  will  be  ad- 
duced to  prove  that  there  exists  in  the  secreting  cells  of  the  pancreas 
a  body  from  which  the  ferment  is  derived;  this  body  from  which  the 
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ferment  is  liberated,  perhaps  by  a  process  of  dissociation,  may  be 
«xtTacted  &om  the  pancreas,  and  solutions  of  it  are  found  not  to 
possess  proteolytic  properties,  though  they  may  acquire  these  by 
the  action  of  certain  external  events.  This  antecedent  of  the 
ferment  has  been  termed  by  Heidenhain,  Zymogen.  In  discussing 
the  origin  of  pepsin  we  have  already  referred  to  evidence  which 
appears  to  shew  that  in  the  case  of  that  enzyme  also  there  probably 
exists  an  antecedent  (which  some  have  even  named  FepsiDOgeo) 
which  does  not  possess  proteolytic  properties  but  which  acquires  these, 
for  example  on  treatment  with  acids.  We  have  also  adduced  &ct8 
which  prove  the  existence  of  a  zymogen  of  the  rennet-ferment. 

It  is  probable  that  what  is  certainly  true  of  the  proteolytic  ferment 
of  the  pancreas  may  be  true  of  its  diastatic  ferment,  and  we  may  ask 
ourselves.  Is  there  any  evidence  in  support  of  an- antecedent  or 
zymogen  of  this  ferment  ? 

Two  years  before  Heidenhain*  published  the  re- 
mm^toum  ^^f^^'®  p^p^r,  rich  in  fresh  facts,  in  which  he 
aUg»  patnt  to  announced  his  discovery  of  the  zymogen  of  the  proteo- 
tlM  wiftwun  lytic  ferment,  Liveraidge,  working  in  Foster's  laboratory, 
«f  a  vmocoB  had  published  facts,  which  have  not  received  the  notice 
"~  which  they  deserve,  and  which  point,  as  tha  Author 
thinks,  to  the  probable  existence  in  the  pancreas  of  an 
antecedent  of  the  diastatic  ferment. 

Liversidge  removed  the  diastatic  ferment  from  the  pancreas  by 
long-continued  washing  in  water.  The  minced  pancreas  which  had 
been  thus  exhausted  was  transferred  to  a  filter  and  allowed  to 
remain  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  hours,  when,  on  again  treating 
it  with  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  a  very  active  diastatic 
solution  was  obtained.  Again,  he  shewed  that  in  order  to  exhaust 
minced  pancreas  of  its  diastatic  ferment  by  the  action  of  glycerin, 
contact  of  lai^e  quantities  of  glycerin  durine  fourteen  months  was 
necessary.  The  pancreatic  tissue  which  had  been  rendered  thus 
inactive,  after  standing  on  a  muslin  filter  for  six  hours,  readily  gave, 
not  only  an  active  aqueous  extract,  but  also  yielded  an  active  glycerin 
solution*. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  two  points  in  connection  with  this 
question  which  should  be  borne  in  mind.  (1)  In  the  above  experi- 
ments it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  absolutely  certain  that  the 
diastatic  action  exerted  by  the  pancreas  after  exposure  was  not  due 
to  bacteria.  (2)  The  zymt^ens  of  trypsin,  pepsin,  and  of  the  rennet- 
ferment  are  all  soluble  in  water  (or  water  conttuning  a  little  salt); 
in  an  aqueous  extract,  the  zymogen  can  be  shewn  to  be  present,  if 
when  treated  in  certain  ways  the  solution  shews  ferment  activity. 

'  HeidenhaiD,  'Beitriige  zaz  EennttiiaB  deB  Fftnkreas,'  PflOger'a  Archie,  Vol.  i. 
(18TG),  p.  GET.     The  port  oontaining  this  paper  wsb  pabliahed  on  Jane  36tb. 

'  Liveraidge,  'On  the  Amjlolytio  Ferment  of  the  PancieaB'  (from  the  Pbjsiolo- 
pcal  Laboratoi?  in  the  Univemty  of  Cambridge),  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Phytioiogy, 
Vol.  Tin.  (1871),  p.  Sd.  The  anmber  of  the  JoorDftl  aoDUining  this  paper  was  pnbUBlMd 
in  November,  1878. 
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Now  it  may  be  argued  that  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  pancreafi  or 
of  the  salivary  glands  cootains  no  diastatic  zymogen  for,  so  far  as  is 
known,  there  is  no  treatment  which  will  increase  its  diastatic  activity. 
If  we  could  ohtain  an  extract  of  the  pancreas  which  when  added  to 
starch  exerted  no  effect  on  it,  but  which  when  treated  with  a  little 
acid  and  neutralized,  or  by  some  similar  method,  rapidly  con- 
verted starch  to  sugar,  then  we  should  have  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  a  diastatic  zymogen.  From  the  fects  in  our  pos- 
session we  appear  compelled  to  admit  either  that  a  zymogen  of  the 
diastatic  enzyme  does  not  exist,  or  if  it  exists  that  it  differs  from  the 
zymogens  of  analogous  ferments  by  its  insolubility  in  water. 

forbouaviiigiii  The  individuality  of  the  diastatic  enzyme,  and  espe- 

tbe    indepMi-  cially  its  independence  of  the  one  concerning  which 

dance  of   tha  our  knowledge  is  most  definite,  viz,  trypsan,  is  proved 

diaitttiD     Ml-  ^^  jijg  following  considerations  :— 

1.  A  pancreatic  extract,  or  pancreatic  juice,  may  be  obtained, 
which  is  rich  in  the  diastatic  ferment  and  contains  no  proteolytic 
ferment.  This,  as  already  previously  stated,  is  often  the  case  with 
the  secretion  obtained  from  so-called  permanent  pancreatic  fistulie. 

2.  In  different  animals  not  only  the  absolute  but  the  relative 
richness  in  diastatic  and  proteolytic  enzymes  differs.  Thus  Roberts, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  found  that  the  diastatic  activity  of  the  pig's 
pancreas  is  more  than  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  sheep  The 
proteolytic  activity  of  the  pancreas  of  the  sheep  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  pig. 

3.  As  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  sequel,  although  attempts  to 
ohtain  the  pure  ferments  have  hitherto  not  been  successful,  methods 
are  known  by  which  one  ferment  may  be  obtained  absolutely  free 
from  the  otbera 

Attempts  to  isolate  the  Diastatic  FerTnerU. 

Fir*t»ipari-  ^^  "^  Bouchardat  and  Sandras  who  first  attempted 

menti  of  Bon-  to  separate  the  agent  which  conferred  upon  the 
chuiut  ud  pancreatic  juice  the  property  which  they  had  dis- 
Bamdrar  covered,  of  converting  starch  into  sugar.     They  treated 

infusions  of  pancreas  with  water,  and  precipitated  the  solution  with 
alcohol.  The  precipitate  they  found  to  be  again  soluble  in  water 
and  to  possess  powerful  diastatic  action.  They  termed  it  pancrea- 
tine. The  body  thus  precipitated  must,  however,  as  we  know,  have 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  the  several  pancreatic  ferments. 

Danuewrid'i  The  first  to  attempt  to  separate  the  diastatic 
meibod'.  ferment  was  Danilewski.     The  principle  of  his  method 

was  to  precipitate  aqueous  infusions  of  pancreas,  which  had  been 
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treated  with  magnesium  carbonate,  with  collodion,  which  cairiea  down 
with  it  proteids  and  the  proteolytic  ferment  in  a  gelatinous  form. 
The  filtrate  from  this  precipitate  is  concentrated  in  vacuo  and 
treated  with  stronB^  alcohol,  which  throws  down  a  flocculent  precipitate. 
This  is  digested  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water, 
which  dissolveB  the  diastatic  ferment,  a  little  tyrosine  and  some  salts, 
and  leaves  some  albumin  undissolved.  The  liquid  is  dialyzed,  concen- 
trated tn  vacuo  and  precipitated  by  absolute  alcohol.  The  body  thus 
thrown  down  possesses  in  a  feeble  degree  proteolytic  properties,  due 
to  remaining  traces  of  the  proteolytic  ferment,  but  in  an  intense 
degree  diastatic  properties.  It  does  not  exhibit  proteid  reactions,  i.e. 
both  the  xanthoproteic  and  Uilloo's  reaction  fail. 

Ootanbalni^  Cohnheim  obtiuned  from  an  infusion  of  pancreas,  by 

"MthoAK  the  method  which  he  had  ah*eady  employed  in  the 

separatioD  of  salivary  diastase  (see  p.  38),  a  ferment  which  did  not 
manifest  proteid  reactions,  and  which  was  as  active  as  the  body  which 
he  had  prepared  from  saliva ;  it  was  entirely  free  from  proteolytic 
action. 

T.  vtttiaii'i  Finely  divided  pancreas  is  dehydrated,  first  by  being 

■'*''**  ■  placed  in  strong  alcohol,  and   afterwards  in  absolute 

alcohol,  the  action  of  which  should  be  continued  for  some  time.  The 
dry  solid  separated  from  the  alcohol  is  then  macerated  in  glycerin. 
The  glycerin  solution  is  then  precipitated  with  alcohol.  The  precipi- 
tate IS  dried  at  a  low  temperature.  It  is  partially  soluble  in  distilled 
water. 

The  further  purification  may  be  carried  on  as  follows': 
The  precipitate  produced  by  alcohol  in  the  first  glycerin  solution 
is  washed  with  strong  spirit,  and  after  partial  drying,  by  the 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  spirit,  is  again  treated  with  glycerin, 
and  this  second  glycerin  extract  in  its  turn  precipitated  with  spirit. 
There  is  thus  obtained  a  body  soluble  m  water,  possessed  of 
great  diastatic  power,  and,  according  te  v.  Wittich,  destitute  of  the 
proteolytic  power.  Accordir^  te  this  author,  when  glycerin  acts  upon 
pancreas  directly,  it  extracts  both  the  proteolytic  and  the  amylolytic 
ferments,  but  when  the  gland  tissue  has  been  first  thoroughly  dehy- 
drated only  the  second  of  these.  HUfber*,  however,  controverted  this 
statement,  and  by  following  v.  Wittich's  method  he  obtained  a  body 
which  possessed  all  three  of  the  ferment  actions  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  pancreatic  juice.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  according  to 
Kiihne,  pure  trypsin  is  not  soluble  in  glycerin,  a  fact  which  makes  it 

■  Cobnbeiiti,  'Zur  SenntniBs  der  znokerbildendeD  Formeute,'  Viiabovr's  Arehiv, 
Vol.  ixvio.  p.  S61. 

>  V.  Wittiali,  PflOget's  Anhiv,  Vol  u. 

'  Liveisidf^  op.  cil.,  p.  24. 

*  HQItaei,  *  UntennofiiiDgeii  Qber  die  nngeformten  Fermeate,'  Joum.  fOr  prntl. 
Chenie,  N.P..  Vol.  v.,  p.  873. 

ft.  14 
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likely  that  the  discrepaDcy  between  v.  Wittich's  and  Hufber'a  resulte 
ma;  have  depended  upon  the  fonner  having  eliminated  all  traces  of 
water  in  bis  preparation,  whilst  the  latter  may  not  have  done  so. 


The  Chemioal  Cou^osiiicm  of  the  JHaattUic  Enzyme. 

On  this  matter  our  information  is  such  that  we  can  say  little,  and 
that  consists  mainly  of  negative  assertions. 

From  the  observations  of  Cohnheim  and  of  Liversidge  it  results 
that  the  diastatic  ferment  does  not  give  the  reactions  of  the  proteid 
bodies.  Hiifber's  discrepant  results  are  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
his  pancreatin  did  conbun  considerable  quantities  of  trypsin. 

The  diaetatic  ferment  is  a  nitrogenous  body,  whicn  possesses  a 
composition  widely  different  from  that  of  the  proteids. 

The  analysis  of  the  ferment  prepared  by  Liversidge,  and  which 
strangely  only  furnishes  the  amount  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  gave  the 
following  results : 

Carbon    per  cent  34-925 

Nitrogen „        11-020 

Hiifher  found  his  so-called  Pancreatin  to  have  the  following 
composition : 

Carbon  40-9 

Hydrc^en 6'85 

Nitrogen  13-64 

This  analysis  agrees  with  the  hypothesis  that  Hu&er's  pancreatin 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  diastatic  ferment  and  proteids,  a  hypothesis 
of  which  he  has  besides  furnished  the  proo&  in  the  account  of  his 
experiments. 


Sect.  5.    The  Fat-decomposing  B^zthb. 
ITie  Researches  of  Glaude  Bernard. 

Eberle'  announced  in  1834  that  a  watery  infusion  of  the  pan- 
creas, when  shaken  with  oil,  emulsionized  it,  a  creamy  emulsion  being 
obtained,  and  he  was  led  to  surmise  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
pancreatic  juice  consists  lu  emulsifying  fats  and  thus  favouring  their 
absorption  oy  the  lacteals. 

This  older  observation  has  generally  been  forgotten,  and  the 
whole  credit  of  suggesting  as  weQ  as  of  elucidating  the  part  played 
by  the  pancreatic  juice  in  the  digestion  and  absorption  of  &ts 
ascribed  to  Claude  Bernard. 

1  Eberle,  Thytiologte  Atr  Verdauaitg,  Wfinbnrg,  18S4. 
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It  was  in  the  year  184i(i  that  Claude  Bernard,  being  engaged  in 
a  comparative  Btudy  of  tbe  process  of  digestion  in  carnivorous  and 
herbivorous  animals,  was  struck  by  the  &ct  that  when  dogs  were  fed 
upon  fatty  matter  this  appeared  to  undergo  a  modification  almost  as 
soon  as  it  passed  into  the  small  intestine,  whilst  when  rabbits  were 
similarly  fed  the  change  occurred  somewhat  further  from  the  pylorus. 
Again,  Bernard  observed  that  after  a  fatty  diet  the  lacteals  of  dogs 
were  filled  with  white  Opalescent  chyle  from  the  pylorus  downwards, 
whilst  in  rabbits  the  lacteals  near  the  pylorus  did  not  contain  white 
chyle,  while  thi»e  situated  lower  down  did.  Bernard  then  discovered 
that  this  difference  in  the  appearance  and  absorption  of  fatty  matters 
coincided  witii  the  difference  in  the  situation  at  which  the  pancreatic 
ducts  join  the  small  intestine  in  the  dog  and  rabbit  respectively.  In 
the  dog  the  principal  duct  empties  itself,  together  with  the  bile  duct, 
into  the  duodenum  very  near  to  the  pylorus;  whilst  in  tbe  rabbit  the 
principal  duct  joins  the  small  intestine  from  30  to  35  centimetres  (12 
to  14  inches)  below  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  bile  duct. 

When  this  relationship  had  been  found  to  exist  between  the 
situation  at  which  the  pancreatic  juice  is  poured  into  the  intestine 
and  the  situation  where  fat  begins  to  be  modified,  it  was  natural  to 
inquire  whether  the  juice  was  not  the  active  {^ent  in  effecting  the 
modification  of  fatty  matter,  and  in  causing  the  appearance  of 
milky  chyle  in  the  lacteals,  and  as  a  result  of  his  inveRtigations 
Claude  Bernard  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  facta  about  to  be 
commented  upon'. 

owrtie    jniM  Oil  or  fatty  matters  which  are  fiuid  at  the  tempera- 

p<wnaM  uw     ture  of  the  animal  body  are  very  readily  emulsionized 
KUM^^^tL     ^^  *''*^  pancreatic  juice. 

If  two  grammes  of  alkaline  and  viscous  pancreatic  juice  be  shaken 
up  in  a  test-tube  with  one  gramme  of  olive  oil,  almost  instantly,a  perfect 
emulsion  is  obtained,  the  liquid  resembling  milk  or  chyle ;  tbe  same 
result  is  obtained  if  for  olive  oil  we  substitute  fats,  such  as  butter  or 
mutton  suet,  which  melt  at  a  temperature  below  40°  C.  Temperature 
appears  to  have  considerable  innuence  in  the  jirocess.  Thus,  when 
one  gramme  of  lard  is  agitated  with  two  grammes  of  fresh,  normal 
pancreatic  juice,  the  process  of  emulsionizing  commences  even  in  the 
cold,  but  when  the  temperature  is  raised  to  35°  or  38°,  a  white  creamy 
emulsion  is  obtained  instanf-ly'. 

Emulsions  obtained  in  this  way  are  remarkably  persistent,  and, 
according  to  Etibne*,  the  fat  in  them  exists  in  even  a  finer  state  of 
division  than  in  milk. 

>  This  short  aooomit  of  tha  ira;  in  whioh  Claada  Bernard  wm  led  to  investigate  the 
Action  of  the  panoreas  is  taken  bom  big  Lefont  dt  Pkyiiologit  ExpirimetUale,  VoL  u. 
pp.  ITS  and  I7B. 

'  Bernard,  Ltforu  (1666),  Vol.  n.  p.  266. 

1  Eohne,  Lehrbueh,  p.  193. 
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Dpon  whit  Claude  Bernard  was  led  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
doea  the  emnl-  p^rty  of  emulHionizino'  fats  which  the  pancreatic  iuice 
igami  T  posaessefi  in  ao  extraordinary  a  degree,  depended  upon  a 

ferment,  which  at  the  same  time  occasioned  the  remark- 
able change  to  be  immediately  referred  to,  and  which  he  termed  the 
'ferment  hnvltif.'  In  this  view  Bernard  was  wrong.  It  ia  apparently 
only  in  an  indirect  way  that  a  ferment  leads  to  the  emulsionlzing 
of  the  fata. 

Briicke  hae  shewn  that  when  an  oil  or  a  fat  which  contains  a 
mere  trace  of  free  acid  is  shaken  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of 
sodium  an  emulsion  is  readily  obtained,  whilst  if  the  oil  be  perfectly 
neutral  no  such  emulsion  is  obtained.  It  will  be  shewn  that  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body  the  pancreatic  juice  does  lead  to  the  acidifi- 
cation of  &ts;  as  the  juice  moreover  contains  narbonate  of  sodium,  the 
conditions  readily  arise  which  are  required  for  the  production  of  an 
emulsion.  It  is  remarked  by  Kiihne,  and  with  justice,  that  probably 
the  proteid  matters  in  the  pancreatic  juice  play  an  important  part  in 
the  emulsionising  action'. 

Roberts  states  that  he  has  been  unable  to  obtain  any  extract  of 
pancreas  which  possessed  any  special  power  of  emulsifying  fats,  but  in 
this  respect  he  differs  from  other  trustworthy  observers  who  have 
asserted  that  watery  infusions  of  pancreas  do  possess  such  power,  and 
is  unquestionably  in  error. 


The  Pancreatic  Juice  decomposes  the  Neutral  Fats. 

Bernard  discovered  that  when  emulsions  are  made  by  mixing 
fresh,  alkaline  pancreatic  juice  with  a  neutral  fat,  such  as  olive  oil  or 
lard,  and  the  emulsions  are  maintained  at  the  temperature  of  the 
animal  body,  an  acid  reaction  is  very  soon  developed.  The  obser- 
vation has  been  confirmed  again  and  again,  by  Berthelot  amongst 
others. 

Claude  Bernard  had  found  that  when  butter  is  kept  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  with  pancreatic  juice,  the  odour  of  butyric  acid  is 
soon  perceived. 

Berthelot  tried  the  experiment  with  synthetically  prepared  moao- 
butyrin  and,  by  the  action  of  paocreaUc  juice  upon  it,  obtained 
besides  undecomposed  monobutyrin,  a  mixture  of  fi%e  glycerin, butyric 
acid  and  a  soap. 

AoooTdinc  to  '^^®  property  which  the  pancreatic  juice  possesses  of 

Bernvd,  pku-  decomposing  the  neutral  fats  is  shared  by  the  pancreatic 

envoe    ttwna  tissue  itself;  it  is  indeed  laid  down  by  Claude  Bernard 

'^**'    t^T*"^'  ***  ^^^  characteristic  of  this  tbsue  that  it  possesses  the 

*"■•"       ■  property  of  instantaneously  decomposing  butyrin. 

1  EfUme,  Lihrbueh,  p.  122. 
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Various  methods  have  been  suggested  hy  Claude  Bernard  for 
ezhibitiDg  this  characteristic  reaction,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
chief;  the  second  being  specially  recommeaded 

1.  Ad  infusion  of  linseed  is  shaken  with  a  little  butter  so  as  to 
emulsionize  it  completely,  and  is  then  coloured  funtly  blue  hy 
means  of  litmus.  If  to  a  little  of  the  blue  emulsion  a  fragment  of 
pancreas  be  added,  and  the  mixture  he  digested  at  38*  C.  for  some 
time  the  blue  colour  changes  to  red. 

2.  An  ethereal  solution  of  batter  (which  should  he  neutral)  is 
made,  and  a  solution  of  litmus  of  such  strength  that  a  stratum  half  a 
millimetre  thick  presents  a  distinctly  blue  tiut 

A  fragment  of  pancreas  is  placed  on  a  glass  slide,  and  is  then 
treated  with  a  drop  of  rectified  spirit ;  it  is  then  teased  with  needles, 
so  that  the  alcohol  should  bathe  every  part.  Enough  alcohol  should 
be  in  contact  with  the  tissue  to  allow  of  ite  remaining  bathed  in  it  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  excess  of 
alcohol  is  sucked  up  with  blotting-paper,  and  the  fragment  of  tissue  is 
irrigated  with  a  drop  or  two  of  the  ethereal  solution  of  butter,  and  is 
teased  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  bring  the  fatty  matters  as  much  as 
possible  in  contact  with  the  tissue.  A  fragment  of  the  tissue  is  then 
placed  in  a  glass  cell,  one  millimetre  deep,  containing  a  tincture  of 
blue  litmus,  which  is  then  covered  with  a  cover-glass.  In  a  few 
moments,  as  the  tissue  becomes  soaked  with  the  solution  of  litmus,  a 
red  area  appears  around  it,  and  after  a  certain  time  the  whole  of  the 
liquid  becomes  red,  the  red  colour  being  intense  in  proportion  as  the 
tincture  of  litmus  was  blue. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  acid  reaction  is  not  due  to  the  tissue 
of  the  pancreas  ?  but  that  it  is  not  appears  to  he  proved  by  the  iact 
that  when  the  pancreas  is  treated  exactly  as  stated  above,  with  the 
exception  that  no  fat  is  added,  the  acid  reaction  is  not  developed. 
The  Author  can,  from  hb  own  observations,  confirm  these  statements 
of  Bernard. 

f.tjfc,  ^^  "^  known  to  Claude  Bernard  that  the  pancreas 

only  possesses  its  power  of  decomposing  fats  so  long  as 
it  is  fresh.  Bidder  and  Schmidt'  pointed  out  that  the 
power  which  the  pancreas  possesses  of  decomposing  the 
neutral  fats  is  inhibited  by  the  presence  of  acids,  and 
■»»■■  wiw.  '^'^  ^*^  been  particularly  insisted  upon  by  Ortitzner'. 
■HU..MW.  Qiycerin  extracts  of  pancreas  are  usually  inactive  as 
regards  fats,  and  this  because  the  acidification  of  the  gland  has 
occurred  before  the  glycerin  could  have  access  to  it 

1  Bidder  ud  Sohmidt,  DU  VtTdMmngi$afU,  p.  360. 

'  Orfltzner,  'Notiien  Bbei  einige  nn^efbrmte  Fermente  des  Sao^thierorguiuiiiui,' 
Pfluger'a  ArcUv,  ToL  m.  (1876),  p.  309  at  seq. 
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<b«tin«r^  The  perfectly  fresh  pancreas  is  crushed  with  glass 

mrtiiod  oi  pra-  powder  in  a  mortar,  and  mixed  with  a  solution  com- 
puuw  tba  f&v  posed  of  90  c.c.  of  glvceriu  and  10  cc  of  a  1  per  cent. 
d*oonipo«in«  solution  of  Na,CO^  in  the  proportion  of  30  c.c.  of  the 
'■™"*i*-  glycerin  solution  to  3  grms.  of  pancreas,  the  contact 

being  allowed  to  continue  for  not  longer  than  four  or  five  days  as, 
after  that  time,  in  spite  of  the  alkali  added,  the  reaction  becomes 
acid. 

Given  various  extracts  prepared  by  the  above 
m^o^roToi)  D^^thod,  Griitzner  ascertained  their  activity  as  follows: — 
■emns  tiw  H!e  made  an  emnlsion  by  mixing  10  parts  of  oil  of 
aompantm  almonds  with  5  parts  of  gum  arable  and  35  parts  of 
&.t-dMi>mpoi-  water,  and  prepared  a  neutral  solution  oflitmus,  of  such 
""*  *°*'Hr^  strength  and  reaction  that  the  solution  when  contained 
^^°*  in  test-tubes  having  a  diameter  of  12  millimetres  and 

placed  opposite  white  paper,  had  the  colour  of  violets. 
Several  test-tubes  had  Iticc  of  the  litmus  solution  added  to  them, 
and  were  then  mixed  with  5  drops  of  the  above  emulsion.  Succes- 
sively increasing  quantities  of  the  glycerin  extract  to  be  tested  (say  2, 
4,  6,  S  drops)  were  then  added  to  different  test-tubes,  which  were  at 
once  heated  by  being  plunged  into  water  at  37°  C.  In  three  or  four 
minutes  the  tubes  were  all  examined,  and  the  number  of  drops  which 
had  been  added  in  order  to  redden  the  litmus  noticed.  By  having 
several  sets  of  such  experiments,  one  for  each  extract  to  be  tested,  it 
is  easy  to  determine  the  comparative  richness  in  ferment  Griitzner's 
expenments  have  been  repeated  by  the  Author,  and  have  left  no 
doubt  on  his  mind  as  to  the  existence  of  the  fat-decompoaing  ferment. 

Th»  pmcwM  The  power  of  the  pancreas  and  of  suitable  extracts 

"iJj^P**^*'''  to  decompose  the  neutral  fats  suggested  the  possibility 

wn  tiM  pro-  *''**   *^®7  might  likewise  decompose  such  a  body  as 

partyofdMom-  acetic  ether,  and  experiment  has  proved  the  truui  of 

podns    aoMe  the  surmise'. 


HypotJieais  of  a  Ferment  which  decomposes  Fata. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  Bernard  explains  both  the  emulsion- 
izing  and  the  acidifying  of  the  neutral  fats  by  the  pancreatic  juice,  or 
by  the  pancreatic  tissue,  as  due  to  a  special  ferment,  the  so-called 
'emulsive  ferment.'  For  this  ferment  Dr  Sheridan  Lea  suggests 
the  name  'piolyn.' 

No  method  of  separating  the  ferment,  even  in  a  condition  of 
approximate  purity,  ia  however  known.  In  future  researches  in  this 
direction  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind,  in  addition  to  the  influence 
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of  acids  in  destroying  permanently  the  fat-decomposing  power,  and 
to  the  &ct  that  by  Grutzner's  method  active  solutions  of  ferment  of 
considerable  eneigy  can  be  obtained,  that  according  to  Daoilewaki, 
pancreatic  extracts  which  possess  fat-decompoaing  powers  lose  them 
on  agitation  with  magnesia. 

Babtrte'iob-  Roberts  has  expressed  himself  as  doubtful  of  the  ex- 

Jwrttasw  to  tlw  istence  of  a  fat-decomposing  ferment.  His  objections  are 
^P"^***!"^^  based  upon  his  haTing  been  unable  in  any  of  bis  experi- 
ins'iMmaat^  ments  to  obtain,  either  with  extracts  of  pancreas  prepared 
l:^  means  of  various  agents,  or  with  tiie  pancreatic  tissue, 
a  decomposition  of  neutral  fats.  He  baa  not,  in  fact,  been  able  to 
obaerre  the  fundamental  i&at  discovered  by  Olaude  Bernard.  The  failure 
of  Roberta  is  doubtless  to  be  explained  bj  his  having,  probably  in  every 
case,  employed  pancreatic  glands  of  slaughtered  animals  and  which  were 
not,  in  the  {Jiysiological  sense,  fresh,  but  had  undergone  addificatdon. 
For  in  reference  to  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  acidification  of  the  neutral 
fats,  there  is  not  the  nlightest  doubt ;  it  is  a  fact  which  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  many  independent  and  reliable  witnesses,  as 
of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  Heidenhtun,  B^nstein,  Hllfner,  and  QriitEner,  and 
it  is  a  fact  which,  if  the  precautions  indicated  by  Qrtttmer  are  observed, 
no  one  will  hare  any  difficulty  in  confirming  for  himself. 

■ar  not  the  Whilst  Koberts  tailed  to  observe  the  rapid  decom- 

lu-dMMmipos.  position   of   fats  by  pancreatic   tissue    or    pancreatic 

Uf  fttintnt  be  extracts,    he   sometimes    succeeded  in  observing  an 

aftimed  tor-  acidification   concurrently  with    the    development    of 


The  researches  of  Pasteur  and  others  have  taught  us  that  acid 
fermentatioDs  arise  under  the  influence  of  formed  ferments  (e.g. 
the  lactic  fermentation  under  the  induence  of  'bacterium  lacUa), 
and  the  question  arisesi  whether  the  fat-decompoaing  ferment  of  the 
pancreas  may  not  be  a  formed  ferment.  We  answer  the  question  in 
the  negative  on  the  following  grounds ; 

Firstly.  Perfectly  clear  glycerin  extracts  of  pancreas  may  be 
obtained  which  possess  the  fat-decomposiog  powers. 

Secondly  and  thirdly.  The  action  is  one  which  is,  as  Bernard 
shewed,  almost  instantaneous,  and  in  this  respect  resembles  actions 
exerted  by  other  unformed  ferments,  and  ia  unlike  those  which  are 
dependent  upon  organized  forma.  It  takes  place,  moreover,  in  presence 
of  such  bodies  as  thymol,  which  effectually  prevent  .the  action  of  the 
organised  fermenta 

Grtitzner  has  found  that  the  richness  of  the  pan- 
creas in  the  fat-ferment  varies,  and  in  the  same  sense 
as  its  richness  in  diastatic  and  proteolytic  enqntnes. 
Thus  the  pancreas  of  a  dog  is  poorest  in  the  fct- 
ferment  about  six  hours  after  a  rich  meal.  Thereafter 
the  amount  increases  up  to  the  fortieth  hour,  so  that 
the  pancreas  of  lasting  animals  is  richest  in  the  fat-ferment. 
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iijfotiaaa  fg  QrlitzDer  believes  that  the  central   zones  of  the 

to  tbe  tMt  of  pancreatic  cells  not  only  form  the  proteolytic  enzyme 

fonnkUon  of  of  the   pancreas,   but   that  the   tat-decompoeing   and 

*'■"*"*"'  diaatatic  enzymes  are  also  formed  there. 


The  part  which  the  emulsionizing  and  fat-decompoBing  properties 
of  the  pancreatic  juice  plays  in  intestinal  digestion  will  be  treated  of 
in  Chapter  TL 


Sect.  6.    The  Peoteolttic  Enztme — Trypsik. 

Historical  notes  on  Oie  discovery  of  the  property  of  the  Pancreatic 
Juice  to  dissolve  and  digest  Froteida. 

Tha  atatA.  It  was,  we  are  informed  by  Corvisart,  discovered  by 

Purkinji  and  Pappenheim  tu  1836  that  the  pancreas 
can  furnish  extracts  which  possess  the  power  of  dis- 
solving proteida',  but  the  discovery  seems  to  have  passed 
altogether  unnoticed*. 

ciuida  Claude  Bernard  does  not  appear  to  have  known 

the  researches  of  the  authors  just  mentioned.  In  his 
writings  on  the  pancreas,  he,  however,  stated  that  the 
pancreatic  juice  by  itself  has  no  action  upon  proteids.  but  that  it  is 
able  to  dissolve  them  either  when  they  have  first  of  all  been  subjected 
to  the  action  of  bile  or  when  it  acts  in  conjunction  with  bile.  He 
pretended,  indeed,  that  by  mixing  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  a  liquid 
IS  obtained  possessed  of  new  properties,  being  capable  not  only  of 
t-mubionizing  and  decomposing  fats  and  of  converting  starch  into 
sugar,  but  of  dissolving  proteids'.  To  this  function  of  the  pan- 
creatic juice  Claude  Bernard,  however,  attributed  but  little  weight; 
he,  indeed,  subordinated  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  other  functions 
of  the  pancreas  to  the  one  which  he  had  himself  discovered,  viz. 
itd  action  upon  fata. 

otm\M$rtf»  The  whole  merit  of  clearly  pointing  out  the  great 

"■*"•'*•■*•       error  into  which  Claude  Bernard  had  fallen  in  denying 
a  proteolytic  action  to  the  pancreatic  juice  per  se,  belongs  to  Lucieo 

'  The  refereuoea  given  bj  Corvisart  ftre  the  following :  Bardtoh,  TraiU  de  phytio- 
logie,  tnduit  par  Joard«n  anr  la  deniiSma  Edition,  ix*  vol.  p.  S17.  Puie,  IML 
D'mprka  Froriep's  NotUtJt,  Vol.  14. 

■  Tbii  atatemeDt  ia  made  beoanae  of  the  ailenoe  of  all  the  important  aysteoutie 
writers  ou  thia  matter. 

■  Clanda  Bernard,  Legoni  dt  Phytiohgie  ExptrimtMaU,  Vol.  n.  (lfiS6),  p.  440  et  teq. 
'  Corvisart,  9ut  une  /onction  jwu  eonmw  <fu  Panertat:  La  Digeaion  dri  Alimratt 

atoUt.  Paris,  ISfiT-6B. 
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Corvisart.  He  pointed  out  th&t  this  juice  posseBBea  extraordinary 
power  of  digesting  proteids  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  that 
it  possesses  this  power  in  neutral,  alkaline,  and  even  in  acid  fluids. 
Within  certain  limits  he  was  correct  in  Mb  assertion,  though,  as  will 
be  shewn  in  the  sequel,  pancreatic  proteolysis  ceases  in  a  too  acid 
medium. 

The  energy  with  which  pancreatic  juice  can  act  was  shewn  to  be 
indeed  striking  by  Corvisart,  who  asserted  that  15  grammes  of  fluid 
obtained  during  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  hours  of  digestion, 
from  a  temporary  pancreatic  iistula,  digested  completely  in  two  hours 
five  grammes  of  blood-fibrin,  and  in  four  hours  as  much  boiled  blood 
albumin. 

Corvisart  found  that  iofusions  of  the  fresh  pancreas  made  by 
digesting  the  minced  gland  in  twice  its  volume  of  water  at  40  , 
for  two  nours,  possessed  in  an  intense  degree  the  proteolytic  power, 
being  able  to  dissolve  from  40  to  55  grammes  of  moist  coagulated 
blood  albumin.  He  shewed  that  the  pancreatic  juice  and  extracts  of 
pancreas  not  only  dissolved  proteids  but  actually  converted  them  into 
peptones  having  the  characters  of  the  gastric  peptones. 

Corvisart  further  found  that  the  precipitate  produced  by  alcohol 
in  an  active  infusion  of  pancreas,  and  which  is  in  main  part  soluble 
in  water,  yields  a  solution  which  possesses,  approximately,  the  same 
power  of  digesting  proteids  as  the  infusion  which  had  yielded  it. 

The  period  of  digestion  at  which  an  animal  is  killed,  Corvisart 
found,  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  activity  of  the  pancreatic 
extracts,  the  most  active  being  obtained  between  the  sixth  and  ninth 
hours  after  a  full  meal. 

Oorvimt'a  Corvisart's  results  were,  however,  neither  generally 

iMoitt  «on-  accepted  nor  generally  confirmed  by  experimenters 
*r»aiM»a  sy  who  attempted  to  repeat  his  observations.  Thus  Kefer- 
J^l^^  stein  and  Hallwachs'  and  0.  Funke*  denied  the  proteo- 

lytic power  of  the  pancreatic  juice  and  of  infusions  of 
pancreas,  asserting  that  when  proteids  are  dissolved  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  a  process  of  putrefaction. 

MAtanar^  Meissner',  however,  corroborated  the  main  state- 

otMmtiou  menta  of  Corvisart  as  to  the  powerful  proteolytic  action 
•Bd  uTon.  gf  jjjg  pancreatic  juice  and  of  infusions  of  the  pancreas 
of  animals  during  digestion,  but  he  fell  into  the  strange  error  of 
believing  that  a  slightly  acid  reaction  was  absolutely  essential  to 
pancreatic,  as  it  is  to  gastric,  proteolysis. 

1  Eefentein  and  HallTaohi,  "Uebei  die  Einwiikimg  dm  pankieatbahmi  Saftei  kof 
Biweits."  Naeluiehteri  vmder  Kl  Oei.  d.  WU*.  lu  QOtHngtn,  18GB.  No.  U  (quoted 
M  Booond-bud). 

1  Fimke,  quoted  by  Heuaner. 

'  Meusner,  "  Terduniig  der  Eiweiaskflrpar  doroh  den  pankM4tiBeheii  Sftft."  Zeit- 
Kliriji/.  tM.  UtdiMin  tou  Henle  u.  Flenfw,  Std  Ser.  Vol.  7  (ise9),  p.  17. 
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In  a  research  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
KUhne  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Pathological  Institute 
of  Berlin,  Danilewskj'  thoroughly  confirmed  Corvisart's  statements  as 
to  the  powerfully  proteolytic  action  of  infusions  of  pancreas  and 
devised  a  method  whereby  be  was  enabled  to  separate  approximately 
the  diastatie  and  proteolytic  ferments  of  the  pancreas.  He  found 
that  the  latter,  when  separated,  was  only  capable  of  digesting  proteids 
in  neutral  or  feebly  alkaline  solutions,  digestion  being  inhibited 
both  by  the  presence  of  free  alkali  and  of  free  acid. 

'*'"'■'•  In    spite   of   the   confirmation    which    Corvisart's 

researches  had  received  from  several  independent 
observers,  as  Schiff,  Meissner  and  Danilewsky,  the 
effect  of  the  contradictory  statements  of  others,  as  Keferstein  and 
Hallwachs,  O.  Fnnke,  and  Skiebitzki  had  been  such  that  in  1867, 
when  Kiihne  published  his  first  and  most  important  paper,  it  could 
not  be  said  that  the  proteolytic  function  of  the  pancreatic  juice 
was  an  admitted  scientific  fact. 

In  this  paper'  Kiibne  not  only  fully  confirmed  the  statements  of 
Corvisart  that  the  pancreatic  juice,  weight  for  weight,  has  a  far  greater 
proteolytic  activity  than  the  gaatricjuice,  basing  bis  statements  upon 
observations  on  11  dogs  in  which  be  had  established  temporary 
fiatulae,  but  he  announced  that  the  tissue  of  the  pancreatic  gland 
might  be  employed  in  effecting  the  digestion  of  proteids,  instead  of 
the  juice.  He  announced  the  interesting  discovery  that  when  blood- 
fibrin  is  subjected  to  pancreatic  digestion,  it  yields  not  merely  peptones, 
differing  but  little  from  those  which  result  from  gastric  digestion,  but 
also  large  quantities  of  leucine  and  tyrosine,  and  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  proteolytic  action  had  been  accompanied  (as  commonly 
occurs  when  it  is  long  continued)  by  putrefactive  changes,  foetid 
products  occur,  from  which  he,  later,  separated  indol. 


The  Researches  of  Heidenhain. 

The  great  interest  which  had  been  awakened  in  the  proteolytic 
activity  of  the  pancreas  by  the  researches  of  KUhne  was  intensified 
by  the  publication  in  18V5  of  a  remarkable  Uemoir  by  Heidenhain'. 
In  this  paper  the  author  described,  for  the  first  time,  those  changes 
in  the  secreting  cells  of  the  pancreas,  corresponding  to  different  states 
of  activity,  which  have  already  been  referred  to  (p.  197),  but  further 

'  Danilevsk;,  "  Uaber  Bpeoifisoh  wirkends  Karper  dei  natiii'licben  und  Jtiliutlidien 
pMioreatisoheD  SkftOB  "  (aos  dem  ohemuchen  Laborat.  d.  patholog.  iDBtituta  zu  Berlia), 
Virchme't  Archiv,  Vol.  26  (1862),  p.  287. 

>  Eiihne,"IJebetdie,TerdaauugderEiwsiHBHloSedurcbdeaPaDkreMMtt."  Virthote't 
Archiv,  Vol.  39  (1867),  p.  130.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  th&t  both  Danilewakj'B  and 
Cobnbeim'B  reaeorahes  on  the  euzTmes  al  the  poncreaB  had  been  carried  oat  in  tbe 
Chemiaal  Laboratory  of  tbe  Pntbologioal  InBtitute,  then  under  the  direotton  of  Elihne. 

'  Heidenhaiii,  "Beitriige  zar  KenntniBi  dee  Pancreas."  PBoger's  Archiv,  ToL  x. 
pp.  667—683. 
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announced  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  fresh  pancreas  does  not 
contain  the  proteolytic  ferment  ready  formed,  but  a  body  which 
Heidenhain  termed  zymogen,  which  may  be  extracted  from  the 
gland,  and  which  under  suitable  treatment  yields  the  proteolytic 
ferment     We  shall  describe  this  body  which  is  the  anteceaent  of  the 

Eroteolytic  ferment  under  the  name  of  the  '  zymogen  of  trypsin,'  the 
ktter  being  the  name  by  which  Kiihne  has  denominated  the  pro- 
teolytic pancreatic  ferment. 


The  Zymogen  of  Trypsin. 

The  fresh  pancreatic  tissue  is  either  free  from  ready  formed 
proteolytic  ferment,  or  only  contains  traces.  A  few  hours  after 
removal  from  the  body  the  pancreas,  however,  always  contains 
trypsin.  The  obaoge  which  takes  place  is  associated  with  the  acidi- 
fication of  the  gland,  and  Heidentinin  hastened  the  conversion  by 
treating  the  gland  substance  with  acids. 

The  zymt^en  of  trypsin  is  soluble  in  glycerin,  which  may  there- 
fore be  used  to  extract  it  from  the  gland  tissue ;  it  is  likewise  soluble 
in  water. 

The  amount  of  zymogen  varies  according  to  the  state  of  activity 
of  the  pancreas  and  corresponds  to  the  histological  changes  which 
occur  in  the  gland  celb,  being  largest  in  amount  when  the  granular 
inner  zone  is  abundant,  ie.  when  the  gland  has  been  inactive  for 
some  time,  and  being  smallest  when  the  gland  cells  are  small,  and 
their  inner  zone  poorest  in  granules,  i.e.  at  the  end  of  a  digestive 
period. 

The  zymc^en  splits  up  with  the  development  of  free  trypsin 
(n)  in  watery  solutions,  with  a  rapidity  which  increases  with  the 
temperature,  (i)  in  acid  watery  solutions  more  rapidly  than  iu 
neutral,  (c)  in  solutions  of  neutral  and  of  alkaline  salts. 

n^tnodof  '^^  pancreas  is  removed  immediately  after  death, 

PMPuins  m^.  covered  with  glycerin,  and  thereafter  comminuted  and 
inttoiu  ot  um  pounded  in  the  glycerin.  After  some  days  the  glycerin 
^2^**  solution  is  decanted  and,  if  needs  be.  filtered.  In 
neutral  glycerin  solution,  zymogen  remains  indefinitely 
uodecomposed.  According  to  Kiihne,  alcohol  causes  its  decompo- 
sition and  the  appearance  of  the  ferment 

It  has  been  asserted  that  when  oxygen  gas  is  passed  through 
solutions  of  the  zymogen  of  trypsin  for  a  few  minutes  the  ferment  is 
set  free,  whilst  hydrogen  gas  passed  through  a  similar  solution  of 
^mogen  has  do  effect  Solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  acts  in  a 
similar  way  to  gaseous  oxygen,  as  also  does  agitation  with  platinum 
black'. 
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The  earlier  atterapte  to  separate  the  proteolytic  enzyme  of  the 
paocreaB  have  been  already  referred  to.  It  has  been  stated  that  at 
first  it  was  believed  that  the  paocreaUc  juice  contained  one  ferment, 
which  was  by  most  writeis  termed  'pancreatin '  or  ' pancreaiinin ' 
possesBed  of  several  different  actions. 

Through  the  labours  of  Danilewsky  and  Cohnheim,  both  working 
under  Euhne's  direction,  it  was,  however,  clearly  made  out  that  the 
different  actions  depended  upon  different  enzymes,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  separate  the  diastatic  trom  the  proteolytic  ferment  The 
former,  it  seemed,  was  neither  a  proteid  nor  associated  with  a  proteid 
body,  and  the  latter  also,  according  to  Danilewsky,  when  in  a  state  of 
quasi-purity,  did  not  yield  the  proteid  reactioua  The  subsequent 
researches  of  KUhne  appear  to  Euiew  that  Danilewsky  fell  into  error, 
the  proteolytic  enzyme  being  a  highly  complex  body  which  when 
decomp{»ea  yields  proteids  and  their  derivatives. 

nuuw'im*.  To  infusions  or  extracts  of  the  pancreas  rich  in 

tiLodcfprc-  trypsin,  alcohol  is  added  in  large  excess.  The  pre- 
puiBcbTpaiiL  cipitate  (the  'pancreatin '  of  the  earlier  experimenters) 
is  dissolved  in  water  at  0°C.  and  precipitated  by  and  digested  for 
some  time  in  absolute  alcohol  The  precipitate  is  treated  with  water, 
which  leaves  some  albumin  undissolved,  but  which  dissolves  trypsin 
and  a  proteid  closely  resembling,  though  not  identical  with  native 
albumin,  and  to  which  Eiihne  gives  the  name  of  '  Leukoid.' 

From  the  solution  leukoid  is  precipitated  by  addii^  acetic  acid 
until  it  amounts  to  1  per  cent.  Having  thus  got  rid  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  leukoid,  the  liquid  is  rendered  slightly  alkaline  by  means 
of  sodium  hydrate,  and  the  precipitate  which  then  falls  is  filtered  off 
The  solution  is  concentrated  at  a  temperature  of  40°  C,  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  tjrrosine  which  is  always  present,  separates,  and 
to  the  solution,  alcohol  is  added  which  throws  down  the  enzyme  still 
contaminated  with  leukoid,  peptones,  some  tyrosine,  &c.  From  these 
bodies  it  is  freed  by  solution  in  water,  dialysis,  and  precipitation  by 
alcohol,  the  whole  series  of  processes  being  repeated  several  times  if 
necessary. 

'  Etynoloffjl  of  tht  word  Tryptin. 

In  one  of  his  eailiei  papers  on  the  proteolytio  eniyme  of  tha  pancreu,  EStme 
antiDiuiced  that  he  had  muned  this  bod;  (the  knowledge  of  whiob  we  oertainly  owe 
to  him)  tryptin,  without,  honsTei,  Touchsafiiig  an;  information  as  to  the  etymology 
of  the  word. 

The  only  printed  inlormation  on  Uie  matter  ooonra  m  a  foot-note  to  a  paper  b; 
(a  pDpil  ol  KiUme'i)  NenmeiEter, "  Zoi  Phyuologie  der  EiweiuieBorptioa  and  lor  Lehre 
von  den  PeptoDen"  [Zeilickr.  f.  BiologU,  Vol.  37  (1890),  p.  S16.  NearndBter  sari, 
referring  evidently  to  what  U  oomtnon  knowledge  in  Heidelberg,  "' Trypsin '  wfrd 
bekannUiob  von  ifArroiuu,  zerlalle,  abgeleitet,  wml  diesoB  EQEym  die  EiweiukOrper 
Howohl  im  meobaniBchen  ali  anch  im  chemiechen  Sinna  zom  Zeifall  bringt."  Obvionaly, 
however,  it  most  ba  from  the  aotive  Spfrrw,  to  break  in  pieoea,  that  tlie  word  is 
derived.  Tha  rendering  of  the  Greek  0  by  Uie  1  in  '  trvpein '  is  dne  to  the  fact  that  9  ia 
always  piononnoed  by  Oermaua  as  a  hard  anaspiratea  t. 
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Tripsin  is  very  soluble  io  water,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and,  strangely,  in  pure  gljcerin.  The  watery  solution  is  not  decom- 
posed by  long  digestion  at  40°  C,  and  when  evaporated  it  yields  a 
translucent,  non-crystalline,  yellowish,  solid  residua  Trypsin  may  be 
long  digested  with  solutions  of  sodium  hydrate  at  40^  0.  without 
undergoing  decompositioQ^ 

When  boiled,  trypsin  yields  about  20  per  cent  of  albumin  and 
80  per  cent  of  peptone  (an ti peptone). 

In  water;  solution  pure(b  trypsin  is  able  to  dissolve  large 
quantities  of  raw  fibrin  with  surprising  rapidity,  indeed  well-nigh 
instantaneously. 

—  -    -    -  1,     Heidenkain'a  Method.    A  very  active  glycerin 

solution  of  trypsin  can  be  obtained  by  the  fmlowing 
method  which  is  based  upon  the  behaviour  of  the 
zymogen  of  the  proteolytic  enzyme,  to  weak  acids : — 
^^^^^^^^  A  dog  is  killed  from  18  to  20  hours  after  a  full 
meal  of  meat  and  the  pancreas  having  been  careftiliy 
removed  is  weighed  and  pounded  in  a  mortar  with  ground  glass; 
the  comminuted  mass  is  allowed  to  remain  at  the  temperature  of  the 
laboratoiy  for  24  hours  and  is  then  well  mixed  with  1  cc.  of  dilute 
acetic  acid  (1  per  cent.)  to  each  gramme  of  pancreas.  To  each  part 
by  weight  of  the  acid  mixture  there  are  added  10  parts  by  weu^ht  of 
glycerin.  In  three  days  the  glycerin  solution  may  be  filterea  from 
the  insoluble  residue. 

2.  Roberta's  Method.  This  has  been  described  under  the  head 
of  the  Diastatic  Enzyme  (p.  204). 

3.  Kiikn^s  Methods  of  preparing  active  St^atiiona  of  Trypsin. 
The  complexity  of  the  method  of  preparing  a  solution  of  pure  (?) 

tiTpsin  is  such  that  Kuhne  has  devised  methods  by  means  of 
which  very  active  solutions  of  trypsin  may  be  made  at  any  time 
from  pancreatic  tissue  prepared  according  to  a  method  of  his  own, 
and  which  admits  of  being  indefinitely  preserved. 

The  fresh  pancreas  of  slaughtered  animals,  that  of 
the  ox  being  generally  used,  is  freed  from  adhering 
fat   and  connective   tissue,  and  is  then   minced   and 
"""■  digested   first   with   cold   alcohol,  and   afterwards  re- 

peatedly extracted  with  boiling  ether  in  one  of  the  many  forms  of 
&t  ex  traction -apparatuses.  The  insoluble  residue  is  then  exposed  to 
the  air,  so  as  to  allow  the  ether  to  evaporate,  when  there  is  left  a 
white  friable  solid  mass.  This  may  be  kept  indefinitely,  and  made 
use  of  to  prepare  solutions  of  trypsin.  It  is  now  an  article  of 
commerce  in  Germany,  being  sold  by  those  who  deal  in  reagents  and 
materials  necessary  to  the  physioli^cal  chemist,  under  the  term  of 
EUhne's  'Pankreas-pulver'  (or  Pancr.  siccum  pitrisaimum,  nach 
Kflhne). 
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Kflhne^flnt  One  part  of  the  dried  pancreas,  prepared  as  above 

■oivtion  or  described,  is  digested  at  40°C.  for  3  or  4  bours  witb  5 — 
^'TP^'n',  10  parts  of  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid  containing  O'l  of 

the  acid  per  cent.  The  mixture  is  then  passed  through  a  linen 
filter  and  the  filtrate,  after  it  has  been  allowed  to  cool,  is  filtered 
throagh  paper.  If,  later  on,  tyrosine  crystallises  out,  the  proceas  of 
filtration  is  ^ain  repeated.  If  the  process  be  successful,  a  small 
quantity  of  the  solution  should  cause  a  previously  warmed  fiocculus 
of  fibrin  to  commence  to  break  down  in  one  minute,  and  should 
have  reduced  it  to  a  thin  magma  in  five  minutes. 

niuM't  M-  100  grammes  of  dried  ox  pancreas  which  has  been 

eond  wantton  purified  by  the  previously  described  alcohol-  and  ether- 
of  tiTpatn.  treatment  are  digested  for  twelve  hours  at  40°  C.  with 

500  grammes  of  a  O'l'/^  solution  of  salicylic  acid.  The  mixture  is 
filtered  through  gauze.  The  residue  is  now  suspended  in  500  c.c.  of 
a  0'25°/o  solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  and  thymol  having  been  added,  is 
digested  for  12  hours  longer.  The  first  salicylic  solution  is  likewise 
digested  for  12  hours  after  it  has  been  neutralised  and  rendered 
alkaline  to  the  same  extent  with  NaOH. 

After  filtering  and  expressing  the  insoluble  matter,  both  the 
solutions  are  united.  It  was  found  by  Eiihne  that  of  100  grammes  of 
solid  pancreas  which  had  been  worked  with  the  undissolved  residue, 
after  drying,  weighed  12  grammes.  It  contained  the  nuclein,  the 
collagen,  and  the  undissolved  portion  of  the  elastin  of  the  pancreas. 


The  Conditions  necessary  for,  and  the  Pbikaht 
Products  of  Trypsin-Proteolysis. 

It  was  stated  by  Corvisart  that  pancreatic  juice 

could  effect  the  solution  of  proteids  in  a  medium  of 

tha  dicwtiv*  which  the  reaction  might  be  neutral,  alkaline  or  even 
Mtivitr  of  acid.     Meiasner   afterwards    pretended    that   an   acid 

nrriwui.  reaction  was  necessary.     Danilewsky,  who  had  worked 

under  KUbne,  stated  that  fibrin  is  only  dissolved  by  the  pancreatic 
juice  when  the  solution  is  neutral  or  feebly  alkaline,  a  small  quantity 
of  alkali  hastening  the  process,  a  large  quantity  arresting  it. 

The  more  recent  researches  of  £uhne  have  shewn  that  an  alkaline 
reaction  does,  in  fact,  aid  the  proteolytic  action  of  trypsin,  its  activity 
being  greatest,  cceteris  paribus,  in  solutions  containing  about  1  per 
cent,  of  NagCO,.  The  pancreatic  juice  itself  is  a  powerfully  alkaline 
solution,  and  its  alkalinity  depends  upon  the  above-mentioned  salt. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  trypsin  besides  acting  in  an 
alkaline,  can  also  do  so  in  a  neutral,  medium  and  in  one  whose 
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reaction  is  feebly  acid.  The  conditions  for  ita  activity  are  therefore 
seen  to  be  such  as  enable  it  to  exert  its  action  under  the  three 
possible  sets  of  conditions  which  may  and  do  prevail  under  varying 
circumstances,  in  the  amall  intestine. 

Ktihne  asserted'  that  trypsin  is  injuriously  affected  by  the 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  when  it  is  in  greater  proportion  than 
0*5  pet  1000,  and  the  statement  ia  correct,  inasmuch  as  aome 
weakening  of  the  digestive  action  results.  It  has,  however,  since 
been  shewn'  that  trypsin  can  exert  its  solvent  action  on  fibrin  under 
conditions  which  would  formerly  have  been  considered  impossible. 
C.  A.  Ewald  has  observed  trypsin  proteolysis  of  fibrin'  to  go  on  in  a 
liquid  containing  0'3  per  cent,  of  HCI,  and  the  observation  has  beeo, 
in  a  measure,  confirmed  by  Mays,  in  a  research  conducted  in  Rtthne'a 
laboratory  *. 

It  appears,  however,  that  digestion  of  fibrin  by  trypsin  can  only 
go  OD  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  containing  0'3  per  cent,  of  the  acid, 
if  there  be  a  large  quantity  of  fibrin  present.  As  will  be  pointed 
out  again,  it  is  unquestionable  that  trypsin  is  gradually  destroyed  by 
dilute  acids,  the  researches  of  LangJey'  having  fully  confirmed  the 
original  statements  of  Eiihne,  by  shewing  that  a  glycerin  extract 
of  the  pancreas  when  warmed  for  two  and  a  half  hours  with  a 
solution  containing  O'Oa  per  cent,  of  KCl,  loses  a  very  appreciable 
amount  of  its  trypsin. 

TlMiiUinuiM  -^^'  observers  have  agreed  in  stating  that  the  acti- 

«(uiiip«ntan  vity  of  trypsin  increases,  within  certain  limits,  with  the 
oaUwdiiMttn    temperature. 

^2?  **  Roberts'  has  carefull;^  studied  the  influence  of  tem- 

^'^"^  peratiu-e  upon  the  activity  of  trypsin,  and  states  tiiat 

this  increases  to  60°  C.  and  then  rapidly  falla,  at!  action  ceasing 
between  75°  C.  and  80°  C. 


The  Gene}-al  Phenomena  of  Proteolysis  by  Trypsin. 

Since  the  first  careful  study  by  Kllhne  of  the  action  of  trypsin  on 
proteids,  blood-fibrin — the  very  proteid  which  Kufane  us^  in  his 
earlier  experiments — has  been  chiefly  employed  for  the  same  pur- 

■  Eiihne,  Verhandlungm  df  Natnrhia.  MaL  VerHru  nt  Hadelbtrg,  Bd.  1. 

*  Bnfteuer,  "Beitritge  edi  therspeDtiBcheD  Terwendimg  d.  BandspeioheldrUM  von 
SoUaohtthieien  nnd  deren  Pri^Mnte,"  DeuUch.  Archiv  /.  klin.  Medicin,  Bd.  34, 
S.  539. 

■  C.  A.  Bwald,  "  Du  Engsaser'nihe  FuikraaqnilTeT."  Zeittchrift  /.  klin.  Med.,  Bd. 
1,  S.  615. 

'  EatI  Mkyi,  "  Ueber  die  Wirknng  von  TTTpein  in  Saoren  nnd  von  Trypsin  and 
Pepun  nnf moander. "  Vntemiehungai  a.  d.  phyiiolog,  Irutilvt  in  Heidelberg,  Bd.  3, 
8.976. 

'  J.  N.  Langley, "  On  the  Deatraction  of  Ferments  in  the  Alimentaiy  Cuial."  Joum. 
<tf  Thunologi/,  VoL  B,  p.  26S. 

*  w.  Bobert^  M.D.,  FJt.S.,  "  On  the  Estini&tion  ol  the  Amjlolj^a  Knd  Fioteo- 
lytio  Activity  of  PuiorMtio  EztrootB."     Proeeedingi  of  ths  Royal  Soeiety. 
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pose,  aod  we  shall,  od  this  accouot,  io  our  brief  sketch  of  the  pro- 
teolytJc  action  of  trypsiD  cooiiDe  our  attentiou,  ia  the  first  iustance. 
to  fibrin. 

Blood-fibrin,  obtained  by  stirring  recently  shed  blood  with  twigs 
and  then  washing  in  a  stream  of  water  until  it  haa  become  perfectly 
white,  is  very  readily  digested  by  trypsin.  The  fibrin  may  be  in  a 
raw  or  thoroughly  boiled  condition,  some  observers  having  employed 
it  in  the  one,  others  in  the  other  (wndition.  Thoroughly  boiled  fibrin 
whilst  it  is  somewhat  less  rapidly  acted  upon  than  the  unboiled, 
presents  the  great  advantage  that  it  has  been  freed  from  organic  germs, 
and  especially  from  putrefactive  bacteria,  by  the  process,  so  that  by 
making  use  of  it,  it  is  easy  to  conduct  a  pancreatic  digestion  so  as  to 
avoid  the  development  uf  putrefaction  and  the  subsequent  complica- 
tions which  the  putrefactive  process  introduces  when  its  influence  is 
superadded  to  that  of  trypsin. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  it  is,  however,  easy  to  inhibit 
putrefactive  changes  during  the  course  of  a  pancreatic  digestion,  by 
the  use  of  salicylic  acid  or  of  thymol,  agents  which  whilst  they  pre- 
vent the  development  of  putrefactive  germs  and  therefore  of  putre- 
ftrCtion,  exert  no  unfavourable  influence  on  the  pancreatic  enzymes 
which  in  the  presence  of  these  chemical  ^ents,  manifest  their  cha- 
racteristic activities,  unchecked. 

When  boiled  fibrin  is  placed  in  a  1  p.c.  solution  of  sodium  car- 
bonate, Na^CO,,  at  the  temperature  of  40°  C,  it  remains  unchanged. 
If  a  small  quantity  of  an  active  glycerin  extract  of  pancreas,  or  some 
other  active  preparation  of  trypsin,  be  added  to  the  fluid,  solution 
very  soon  commences. 

In  this  and  other  similar  experiments,  that  most  admirable  preparation 
known  as  Benger's  '  Liquor  Fancreaticus '  may  be  used  with  great  advan- 
tage. Apart  &om  ita  great  and  uniform  activity,  there  is  no  risk  with  it 
(if  scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness  have  been  observed  in  boiling  the 
fibrin,  and  solution  of  Na,COi,  sterilising  the  flask  in  which  the  digestion 
is  carried  on,  &c.)  that  the  digestion  will,  against  the  wish  of  the  experi- 
menter, become  putrefactive. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  under  the  influence  of  trypsin,  the  fibrin 
does  not  undei^  any  preliminaiy  process  of  swelling,  aa  is  the  case 
when  fibrin  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  pepsin  and  hydrochloric 
acid. 

As  the  solvent  action  of  trypsin  proceeds,  the  fibrin  does  not 
become  translucent,  but  its  margins  become  more  and  more  eroded, 
and  it  diminishes  in  size,  gradually  disappearing,  and  often  leaving 
scarcely  any  residue,  although  as  a  rule  a  certain  amount  of  a  greyish, 
pulverulent  residue  is  obtained  when  a  considerable  quuitity  of  fibrin 
IS  digested  by  meaas  of  trj^in. 

The  course  of  pancreatic  digestion  proceeds,  as  has  been  already 
said,  in   a  very  difierent   manner   when   putrefactive   changes   are 
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allowed  to  set  in,  and  in  studying  UQComplicated  digestion  by  trypsin 
it  ia  now  usual,  according  to  Kiihne's  directions,  to  employ  salicylic 
acid  and  thymol,  agente  which,  in  certain  proportions,  do  not  affect  the 
action  of  the  pancreatic  euzymes,  whilst  they  absolutely  check  the 
development  of  those  oi^nisms  which  are  the  essential  cause  of 
putrefaction.  We  are  thus  able  to  study  the  process  of  the  decom- 
position of  the  proteids  by  trypsin,  uncomplicated  by  the  presence  of 
products  of  bacterial  action. 

•n»  prbuuy  "^^^  '^^1'  products  of  the  action  of  trypsin  upon  the 
pradoeta  of  proteids  are,  as  has  been  already  repeatedly  stated,  the 
UwacUon  same  as  those  which  result  from  the  action  of  acids  and 

of  ttnwla.  pepsin  at  a  suitable  temperature,  to  wit,  hemi-albumose 

and  anti-albumose,  and  these  by  the  continued  action  of  trypsin  are 
converted  into  hemi-peptone  and  anti-peptone. 

We  have  already  pomted  out  that  it  is  a  characteristic  of  hemi- 
peptone  that  under  the  influence  of  trypsin  in  alkaline  media  it 
undergoes  decomposition,  yielding,  in  the  first  instance,  such  bodies 
as  leucine,  tyrosine  and  glutamic  acid,  whilst  anti-peptone  absolutely 
resists  the  action  of  trypsin  and  may  thus  be  obtained  with  com- 
parative ease  free  from  all  traces  of  hemi-peptone. 

""■■■uihA  ^*  '*  "'^  interest  to  ascertain  so  far  as  possible  the 

«<  pTOdnoy  ofr-  quantities  of  the  chief  products  obtained  when  a 
MbMdln  ttu  proteid  is  subjected  to  digestion  with  trypsin.  One  of 
dMomptwitioii  the  earliest  of  Eiihne's  experiments  furnishes  us  with 
*^**^         this  information. 

by  tiypaUL  ^  quantity  of  blood-fibrin,  corresponding  to  382  grms. 

of  the  dried  substance,  was  digested  in  6  litres  of  water  at  a 
temperature  of  about  40°  C,  in  the  presence  of  Na,CO,,  through  the 
agency  of  chopped-up  dog's  pancreas  weighing  55  grms. ;  the  solid 
matter  in  the  pancreas  used  was  calculated  to  be  152  grms.  At  the 
completion  of  the  digestion  it  was  found  that  3437  grms.  of  fibrin 
had  passed  into  solution.  From  the  latter  the  peptone  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitation with  alcohol  amounted  to  2112  grms. ;  further,  there  were 
obtained  133 grms.  of  tyrosin  and  31*6 grms.  of  leucin.  In  this  diges- 
tion the  amount  of  peptone  obtained  amounted  to  53  per  cent.;  the 
leucine  to  79  and  the  tyrosine  to  3'3  per  cent,  of  the  combined  water- 
f^e  fibrin  and  gland  digested,  whilst  about  20  per  cent,  of  other 
unknown  soluble  products  were  formed. 

Homtai  Under  the  influence  of  bacterial  action,  as  we  shall 

tiyiMiii  diSM-  afterwards  have  to  shew,  the  digestion  of  proteids  by 
Uon  not  Mflo-  tiypsin  is  associated  with  the  evolution  of  large  quanti- 
outod  Ttth  ties  of  infiammable  and  fcetid  gases.  When  however 
^■Cm"*""*      bacteria  are  excluded,  the  decomposition  of  proteids  by 

'  trypsin  proceeds  without  the  evolution  of  gases,  as  has 

been  shewn  by  the   researches  of  HUfner'.     This   observer  found 
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that  in  tbe  absence  of  bacteria  there  is,  during  prolonged  digestion 
by  trypsin,  an  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  surrounding  medium 
(as  from  the  air  of  the  flask  in  which  the  digestion  is  carried  on) 
and  a  development  of  CO^  the  amount  of  this  gaa  evolved  being 
however  very  small.  We  shall  afterwards  draw  attention  to  the 
results  of  Nencki's'  observations  on  the  gases  formed  during 
pancreatic  digestion  associated  with  putrefaction. 

We  have  now  to  study  in  succession  the  chief  products  of  tbe 
action  of  trypsin  on  proteids. 


Sect.  8.    Anti-peptone  besulting  from  the  action  of 
Tbypsin  (Stn.  Tbtptone). 

Our  knowledge  of  tbe  mode  of  preparation,  composition  and 
reactions  of  anti-peptone,  the  product  of  tbe  prolonged  action  of 
trypsin  acting  in  an  alkaline  medium,  at  a  suitable  temperature,  is 
based  entirely  on  the  researches  of  Kiihne,  and  of  Kiihne  and 
Chittenden.  The  most  recent  information  concerning  anti-peptone  is 
contained  in  a  paper  to  which  reference  has  already  frequently  been 
made  in  the  preceding  pages'. 

llodaorpn-  Blood-fibrin    is    the   moat   convenient   proteid    to 

paTKtion  of  employ  in  the  preparation  of  anti-peptone,  or  indeed 
aaa-wptona  in  general  whenever  the  chief  products  of  decomposition 
Crom  blood-        of  the  proteids  by  trypsin  are  to  be  studied. 

In  nis  experiments  Kiihne  took  well-washed  blood- 
fibrin,  boiled  it  in  water,  then  in  alcohol,  and  extracted  it  with  ether. 
The  fibrin  which  had  thus  been  purified  was  again  boiled  in  water 
and  then  subjected  to  the  digestive  process. 

In  bis  earlier  researches  on  pancreatic  digestion, Kiihne  prevented 
the  onset  of  putrefaction  by  employing  an  extract  of  pancreatic 
gland  made  by  digesting  the  pancreas  in  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid. 
Thus  in  one  experiment  he  digested  800  grms.  of  pancreas  at  40°  C. 
in  2  litres  of  water  containing  4  grms.  of  salicylic  acid,  and  employed 
the  solution  of  ferment  thus  obtained  to  effect  the  digestion  of  large 
quantities  of  fibrin. 

In  bis  more  recent  experiments,  in  association  with  Chittenden, 
Kiihne  has  carried  on  bis  digestions  with  the  aid  of  extracts  of 
pancreas  which,  mutaiia  mutandis,  were  made  essentially  in  the 
manner  described  at  page  222 ;  viz.  by  first  digesting  pancreas 
which  had  been  dehydrated  and  freed  from  fat  by  treatment  with 
alcohol  and  etber,  in  O'l  per  cent,  solution  of  salicylic  acid,  and  after- 
wards d^^ting  tbe  undissolved  residue  of  the  gland  in  0*25  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  hydrate  to  which  thymol  had  been  added. 

■  Nenohi,  'Ueber  die  ZeiMtenug  der  QeUtine  uiid  des  EiveiaseB  bei  der  Fafllniss 
mit  Pftnonu.'    Ma^'i  Jahrabericht,  Vol.  vi.  (1876),  p.  SI. 

>  Etihne  and  Cbitlenden, '  Ueb«r  die  Peptone.'  Zeiiichri/t  /Ur  Biolcgit,  Vol.  zxa. 
(1886),  we  p.  434  tt  teq. 
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The  following  actual  examples  taken  &om  Kuhne  and  Chitten- 
den's researches  will  explain  the  processes  to  be  followed  in  pre- 
paring anti-peptone. 

300  gnuB.  of  di7  fibrin,  which  had  been  purified  as  stated  above 
and  as  a  last  process  bad  been  boiled  in  water  and  the  water 
expressed  with  the  hand,  were  found  to  weigh  970  grms.  This 
quaotitj  of  moist  fibrin  was  placed  in  three  litres  of  a  0'2S  per  cent 
solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  to  which  J  per  cent,  of  thymol  had  been 
added.  The  infusion  obtained  (as  explained  previously,  viz,  by  the 
salicylic  acid  and  NaHO  and  thymol  method)  from  88  grms.  of 
pancreas  was  then  added  to  the  fibrin  and  the  whole  mixture 
digested  at  40°C.  during  six  days.  The  very  first  day  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  fibrin  was  dissolved,  though  a  little  yet  remuned 
undissolved  and  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

The  digested  liquid  was  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid, 
boiled,  and  filtered  through  cloth,  and  the  filtrate  concentrated  to 
1  litre.  On  cooling,  there  crystallised  out  the  greater  part  of  the 
leucine  and  tyrosine  which  had  been  formed,  and  to  the  brownish 
syrup  which  was  drained  off  alcohol  was  added  until  a  precipitation 
of  peptones  commenced.  The  liquid  was  then  boiled,  to  dissolve  any 
precipitated  peptone,  and  set  aside  again  to  crystallise.  The  filtrate 
from  the  second  crystallisation,  now  tolerably  free  fi-om  amido-acids, 
was  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate.  This  reagent  besides  pre- 
cipitating any  albumoses  which  may  be  present,  carries  down, 
according  to  KUtine  and  Chittenden,  many  accidental  impurities, 
and  seems  to  precipitate  very  perfectly  the  trypsin  which  may 
yet  be  present  in  the  liquid.  The  filtrate  from  the  ammonium 
sulphate  precipitate  was  then  freed  from  a  great  part  of  the  salt  by 
concentrating  it,  cooling  and  allowing  the  salt  to  crystallise  out,  the 
separation  being  aided  by  the  addition  of  considerable  quantities  of 
alcohol.  In  order  finally  to  free  the  peptone  from  the  ammoniacal 
salt,  the  same  process  was  followed  as  for  the  preparation  of  ampho- 
peptones  from  fibrin  (see  page  137) ;  i,e.  the  solution  was  boiled  with 
barium  hydrate  and  banum  carbonate,  and  after  expulsion  of  the 
whole  of  the  ammonia  by  boiling,  the  compound  of  anti-peptone 
aud  barium  was  decomposed  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
peptone  was  repeatedly  precipitated  with  alcohol.  When  dried  at 
105°  the  anti-i>eptone  obtained  from  300  grms.  of  fibrin  weighed 
120  grammes. 

Kiihne  and  Chittenden  found  as  much  difficulty  in  drying  anti- 
peptone  as  they  had  encountered  in  the  case  of  ampno-peptones. 

Anti-peptone,  like  ampho-peptone,  is  only  com- 
pletely precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  the  following 
■nu-paptoM  ret^ents: — tannin,  a  solution  of  iodide  of  mercury  in 
bMtroma»m>  potassium  iodide;  and  almost  completely  precipitated 
"*****■  by  phospbo-tungstic  acid,  phospho-molybcuc  acid  and 

picric  acid. 
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RUhne   and   ChitteDdeti   have   compared    the    action  of   many 

regents   on   anti-peptone  and  ampho-peptone,  and  the  results  of 
tliese  observations  are  exhibited  below'. 


ReactioTts  of  Peptones  free  from  albumoaes  and  purified  by 
phospho-tungstic  add. 

In  5  per  cent,  solution,  after  being  made  noticeabl;  alkaline  with 
a  trace  of  sodium  carbonate. 


nbrlnHiU.peploiie. 

Plbrin  uDpbo^epUnr. 

At  firat  perieoOj  olear,  later 

The  some. 

Neutral  lesd  acetate. 

Firet  drop,  0;  more,  turbidity. 

The  same,  but  much 
weaker. 

Buic  l«Bd  uetftte. 

ttrong  tnrbidity. 

The  same,  bnt  weaker. 

M«rcario  chloride. 

Firet  drop,   0;   more,  atrong 
torbidJty. 

Toibidity  immediately, 
growing  etronger. 

6  per  cent,  onprio  snlpbRte. 

At   firrt   clean    more,    alight 
great  exoeM. 

Nothing. 

S  per  cent.  pUtumm  ehloride. 

Only  eioesB,  gtrong  turWdity. 

Nothing. 

Chromio  Mid. 

Nothing. 

Nothbig. 

Fomc  oDloTide. 

A  trace  gives  turbidity  yaniah- 
ing  with  the  least  excew. 

Nothing. 

Glftdul  aertio  utid  and  oono. 
salphnric  Mid. 

The  same. 

Nitric  acid. 

The  ooloar  ohanging  yellow  in 
tfaeeoia. 

The  same. 

Boiling    with   cone,  hrdio- 
cUoric  acid. 

The  colonr  beoomea   slightly 
darker. 

The  same. 

Millon'8  reaotion. 

At  fint   a   heavy  white  ^■ 
dpitate;  on  warming,  dirty 
y5low  or  reddish. 

The  same,  then  beanti- 
Wredcoloor. 

),    'Peptones.'    Studiii  from  the  Laboratory  of  Pkyt 
y  (for  the  year  1835— 86),  see  p.  40.     This   paper  i 
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Trichloracetic  acid,  OC1,COOH.  has  of  late  been 
t^^uu'u'^    employed  as  a  precipitant  of  albuminous  bodies  gene- 
gt  g{   rally,  both  in  qualitative  and  quantitative  analyses'. 
•  «Bd    Thus  it  has  been  used  in  the  quantitative  analysis  of 
albumin  in  urine  and  of  casein  in  milk. 


It  would  appear  that  this  acid  throws  down  both  albumoses 
and  peptones,  tne  latter  less  perfectly  than  the  former.  In  dilute 
solutions  of  peptones,  trichloracetic  acid  fails  to  produce  a  pre- 
cipitate. 

Sect.  9.  Enumeration  of  the  Products  (other  than  Albumoses 
AND  Peptones)  of  the  Action  of  Trypsin  upon  the  Albumi- 
nous Bodies. 

Oeneral  Observations. 

Besides  the  bodies  which  have  been  already  described  as  albu- 
moses and  peptones,  trypsin  when  it  acts  upon  the  albuminous 
bodies,  even  in  the  absence  of  putrefactive  bacteria,  gives  rise  to 
the  appearance  of  numerous  substances,  the  products  of  a  far- 
reaching  decomposition  of  the  complex  albuminous  molecule,  and 
which  are  formed  altogether  independently  of  oxidation : — products 
which  are  likewise  obtained,  some  in  one  case,  some  in  another, 
when  the  same  bodies  are  acted  upon  by  various  reagents  which 
are  capable  of  effecting  their  bydrolytic  decomposition.  Thus  under 
the  action  of  solutions  of  barium  hydrate  at  high  temperatures,  by 
fusion  with  caustic  alkalies,  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
by  boiling  with  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid  See.,  we 
obtain  from  the  albuminous  bodies  proper  and  from  the  substances 
closely  related  to  them  (which  we  have  designated  albuminoid) 
several  definite  crystalline  products,  which  vary  somewhat  with  the 
nature  of  the  decomposing  agent,  but  of  which  the  chief  are 
represented  in  the  products  of  a  normal  '  tryptic '  digestion  carried 
on  in  vitro,  under  conditions  which  exclude  the  modifying  action  of 
putrefactive  organisma 

Amongst  the  usual,  we  may  say  constant,  products  of  the  action 
of  tiypsin  on  the  proteids  is  a  body  which  when  present  in  a 
digestive  solution  causes  it  to  assume  a  red  colour  on  the  addition  of 
chlorine  water,  and  a  more  or  less  violet  colour  when  bromine  water 
is  added  to  it.  This  product  will  be  discussed  in  the  sequel  under 
the  name  of  '  tryptophan '  (su^ested  by  Neumeister) :  a  name 
indicating  that  it  is  a  colouring  matter  produced  when  the  proteid 
molecule  is  broken  down. 

tnnsl&tioD  of  the  Oemun  original,  'Ueber  die  Peptone.'    ZeitKhrift  fllr  Biologie, 
Vol.  XIII.  (ISee),  Bee  p.  460. 

1  OberoiATer,  'Uebei  die  ADvendaug  dei  TiiobloreuigBiiure  in  der  pb^aiologisoh. 
ebemiMhei]  iaitijae.'  See  a  long  epitome  by  FrofesBOT  Andreasch  in  Malv's 
Jahretberieht,  ToL  m.  (for  1886),  p.  7—10. 
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The  moat  important  of  the  products,  to  which  reference  is  now 
made,  and  of  which  a  more  or  less  detailed  description  will  follow, 
are:  Ist,  amido-acids  of  the  fatty  jp:oup,  to  wit: — amido-capruic 
acid  or  leucine :  amido-valerianic  acid :  asparagine  and  glutamic 
acid.  2nd,  an  amido-acid  of  the  aromatic  series,  viz.  tyroeina 
3rd,  two  bases,  lysine  and  lysatinine.     4th,  ammonia. 
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The  Amido-acids  resulting  from  the  Action  or 
Trypsin  on  the  Albuminous  Bodies. 


If  we  replace  an  atom  of  H  in  the  alcohol-radical 

of  certain  acids  by  the  monatomic  NH,-,  or  amido- 

on  amid»-  gen-,  group,  amido-acids  are  formed.  Thus  by  re- 
**"*  placing  in  the  case  of  acetic  acid,  CH.COOH,  one  H 

in  the  radical  CH,  by  NH,,  we  obtain  CH^(NHJCOOH,  amido- 
acetic  acid,  comraonly  known  as  glycocoll  or  glycocine,  a  body  which 
is  one  of  products  obtained  irom  gelatin  by  long  boiling  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  which  also  results  from  the  hydrolytic  decom- 
position of  hippuric  and  glyco-cholic  acids. 

Another  example  of  an  amido-acid  derived  from  a  fatty  acid  is 
afforded  by  the  body  leucine,  to  be  immediately  considered  m  detail, 
and  which  is  an  amido-caproic  acid. 

In  the  case  of  each  individual  acid,  the  method  by  which  it  can 
be  obtained,  as  well  as  its  special  characters,  and  more  important 
compounds  and  reactions,  will  be  described  with  sufficient  fulness. 


We  shall  have  to  point  out  that  the  differences  in 
ceiuni  vrpU-  the  solubility  of  the  amido-acids  in  water  and  absolute 
***'**^  *tf  alcohol,  respectively,  afford  a.  ready  means  of  sepamt 
t^"»t«tiirt-  '°S  certain  of  the  amido-acids  (leucine  and  tyrosine)  which 
,,gljlj_  are  principal  products   of  pancreatic  proteotyaiB.     In  ad- 

dition to  these  there  are,  however,  others,  some  of  which 
have  already  been  separated,  and  others  await  investigation.  The  com- 
pounds with  Ou  aid  us  in  this  search.  All  the  amido-acids  form  very 
sparingly  soluble  and  definite  crystalliue  compounds  with  copper,  which 
are  readily  obtained  by  boiling  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  or  acids 
with  properly  precipitated  cupric  hydrate  Cu(OH),,  filtering  and  allowing 
the  solution  to  cool ;  unless  the  solution  have  been  very  dilute  the 
Cu  compound  will  then  separate.  These  compounds  may  be  purified,  the 
ainonnt  of  Cu  which  they  contain  determined,  and,  besides,  they  may  be 
decomposed  by  H,S,  aod  the  amido-acid  obtained  in  a  pare  condition'. 

Two  Inpnt-  Istly.    When  treated  with  nitrous  acid  the  whole  of 

aatfanataln-    ^bgjj.  j^f  jg  evolved  in  the  gaseous  form  and  an  oxy-acid 
is  formed,  thus : — 


aoUMuoranl- 


(1)    CH^NH.)COOH  -1-  HNO.  =  CH/0H)COOH  +  N,  +  H.O. 
OlToooiiM.  Oiyaoetie  or  gljooUio  aeid. 
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<2)    CH.(GH,),CH(NH,)COOH  +  HNO, 

o-AmidonomiBl  caproio  acid. 

=  CH^CH,).CH(0H)CO0H  +  X,  +  H,0.     . 

OzyOBproic  or  leocio  acid. 
2Ddly.     When  heated  with  barium  hydrate,  the  amido-acids  aplit 
up  into  alcohol  bases  aod  carbon  dioxide.     Thus : 

0HXNH,)C0OH  *  CH,NH,  +  CO,. 

Qlyoocine.  Methjlamine. 

To  conclude  these  few  veiy  elementary  observations  on  the 
amido-acido,  it  may  be  remarked  that  theae  bodies  in  virtue,  firstly, 
of  the  acid  carboxyl-group,  and  secondly  of  the  basic  amido-group 
which  they  contain,  are  at  once  acids  and  bases,  combining  both  with 
bases  and  acids  to  form  salt-like  compounds. 

Leucine  {0,H„NO,)'. 
CH,    CH, 

(a-amido-isobutylacetic  ([riir5H-CH,-CH(NH0COOH.> 

OcoMTTOce  Leucine  has  been  found  in  several  of  the  tissues  and 

inUw orgM-  organs,  especially  of  the  glands,  of  the  healthy  body : 
in  the  spleen,  the  thymus,  the  thyroid,  in  the  parotid 
and  submaxillary  glands,  and  above  all  in  the  pancreas.  It  is  to  the 
eminent  pathologist  Virchow'  that  the  merit  belongs  of  having  first 
discovered  leucine  and  tyrnsioe  as  non-patholt^cal  constituents  of 
the  pancreas,  both  in  man  and  the  lower  animals.  He  pointed  out, 
further,  that  the  proximate  principle  which  Scherer  bad  separated 
from  the  spleen  and  called  lienin  was  undoubtedly  leucine. 
Vircbow's  short  and  apparently  forgotten  paper  is  of  great  interest 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  discoveries  in  pancreatic  digestion. 
Scherer'  separated  from  20  pounds  of  the  pancreas  of  the  ox,  180 
grammes  of  pure  leucine,  an  amount  which  corresponds  to  1'77  per 
cent  of  the  fresh,  and  to  7'37  per  cent  of  the  dried  and  water-free 
glandular  tissue.  At  the  time  when  Scherer  analysed  the  pancreas, 
the  discovery  afterwards  due  to  Kiihne  had  not  been  made,  viz.  that 
trypsin,  as  a  result  of  its  digestive  activity,  splits  up  the  albuminous 
bodies,  and  that  amongst  the  most  obvious  and  best  characterised 
products  are  leucine  and  tyrosine:  further  that,  as  the  result  of  a 
process  of  avto-digestif/n,  the  gland  soon  afber  death  is  found  to 
contain  such  considerable  quantities  of  these  amido-acids  as  were 

'  Lenome  (from  "KtuKit,  brigbt,  clear,  white)  oves  iti  Dame  to  its  disooTerer. 
Braoonnot,  who  probablj'  wiBbed  to  empbaBize  the  origin  of  the  oolourlew  or^atak 
whioh  he  had  obtained  bom  the  blaok  charred  products  resnlting  from  the  action  of 
boiling  anl^nric  acid  on  mnBole. 

*  Bud.  Virchow,  'Zor  Chemie  des  Pancreas.'  Virehoa't  Arehiv,  Vol.  vn.  (18M), 
p.GSO. 

'  Scberei,  Iiiebig'e  AnmiUn,  Vol.  cxu.,  p.  367. 
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certainly  not  existent  at  the  time  of  death.  The  question  then 
arises  whether  any  of  the  leucine  found  in  the  pancreas  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  normal  constituent  ante  mortem.  Kumerous  &cts 
enable  us  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmativa 

Radziejewsky,  in  1865,  under  KUhne's  guidance',  made  a  research 
with  the  express  object  of  determining  whether  leucine  and  tyrosine 
are  normal  constituents  of  the  body;  with  this  object  the  vaiiouB 
organs  were  removed  immediately  after  animals  had  been  killed, 
plunged  into  spirit,  then  immediately  cut  into  fragments,  and 
pounded  with  the  help  of  sand.  The  alcoholic  solution  was  then 
inreatigated.  It  was  found  tbat  whilst  tyrosine  occurs  normally  in 
DO  single  oivan,  leucine  is  a  constant  constituent,  though  in  different 
and  fluctuating  proportions,  of  the  pancreas,  the  spleen,  the  lymphatic 
glands,  the  salivaiy  glands,  the  thyroid,  thymus  and  liver'.  Leucine 
was  neither  found  in  the  muscles,  lungs  and  brain,  nor  in  blood, 
saliva,  bile,  and  urine.  The  presence  of  leutnne  in  the  kidney  and 
testicle  was  considered  doubtful.  Treskiu*,  in  a  research  made  under 
Hoppe-Seyler's  direction,  subsequently  discovered  leucine  in  the 
testicle,  and  Cloetta'  discovered  it  to  be  a  normal  constituent  of 
iung  tissue. 

Leucine,  according  to  v.  Oorup-Besanez,  has  been  found  in  the 
alimentary  canal  of  the  pupae  of  Sphinx  piiiaBtri  and  Cosbus  ligni- 
perda:  in  arthropoda:  in  Astacua  Jluviatilis ;  in  spiders,  caterpillars 
and  butterflies,  and  indeed  is  a  frequent  constituent  of  in  vertebra  ta'. 
It  was  found  by  Professor  ZoUer  of  Vienna  (together  with  tyrosine) 
in  the  contents  of  two  fossil  ^gs  discovered  in  the  guano  of  the 
Island  of  Chincha  (Peru)'. 

Leucine  has  been  found  by  Oorup-Besanez  in  seedling  vetch 
plants^  together  with  asparagine :  by  Schulze  and  Barbieri^  together 
with  asparagine  and  tyrosine,  in  seedling  pumpkins. 

In  pathological  conditions,  leucine  has  been  found  together  with 
tyrosine,  in  large  quantities,  in  the  blood,  liver  and  urine  of  cases  of 
acute  yellow  atrophy*:   in  the  liver  and  urine  in  cases  of  phosphorus 

>  8.  BodzieiawBk;,  '  Dot  VotkommeQ  tdd  LsucId  and  Tjrosin  in  Dormftlen  Efirper ' 
{>DB  dem  chenuschen  Laborfttorinm  des  patliologiBchan  Institats  xa  Beilin).  Vircluiv^i 
Archiv.  Vol  sxxvt.  (1866),  p.  1—14. 

■  The  reader  ma;  ooasult  a  paper  by  Bad.  Virohow,  'Ueber  der  Leudn  and 
Tyroein  AbwheidnneeD  an  der  Leber.'    Viretiow'i  Archiv,  Vol.  Tin.  (1866),  p.  856, 

)  Treskiii,  'Bestandtheile  der  Teatikel.'  Pmger'i  ATchiv,  Vol.  t.  (1672),  p. 
1S2— 190. 

*  aoette,  AnnaUtt  d.  Chtm.  u.  Pharm.     Vol.  ion.,  p.  289. 

*  T.  Gorap-Beianes,  Lthrbaek  d.  phyi.  Chem.,  «th  ed.  (1676),  p.  236. 

■  Zoller,  'Ueber  die  ZasammenBetziiDg  tosailer  Eier  nod  verBoliiedener  im  aoauo 
gefnndeoer  ConoretioDen.'  Anteiger  der  k.  Altad.  in  Wim,  1674,  no.  19.  The  author 
has  not  seen  this  paper,  of  whiob  a  length]'  abetraot  appeared  in  Malj'i  JahrttberieM, 
Vol.  IT.,  p.  884—837. 

'  Oortip-Beunez,  Ber.  d.  deuUeh.  diem.  QftUtdiaft,  Vol.  tu.  (1674),  p.  146  and  660. 

*  E.  fidinlze  nod  J.  Barbieri,  'Lencin  ane  EurbiBkeimlingen.'  Ber.  d.  d.  ehetn. 
Ottell.  11. 1238. 

'  Freriob's  DtuUehe  Klinik,  1866,  no.  31,  '  Klinifc  di 
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poisoniog':  in  the  liver  and  urine  of  cases  of  cirrhoaiB:  more 
abundantly  than  in  the  normal  condition,  in  the  liver  of  cases  of 
typhus  and  variola.  It  has  been  found  in  the  blood  of  leukaetnic 
patients :  in  the  alvine  dejecta  of  cholera :  in  pus :  ia  the  sputum 
of  cases  of  pulmonary  gangrene  ;  in  certain  dropsical  transudations : 
in  atheromatous  deposits. 

KodM  rf  I.  By  the  acHon  of  trypsin  on  prcOeida.  A  large 
pnpanttoi  tf  quantity  of  well-boiled  fibrin  is  digested  with  a  salicylic 
lendiu  and  ita    and  thyniolised  solution  of  Kiihnes  dried  pancreas  (see 


antipeptone.  The  liquid  product  of  digestion  is  filtered, 
so  as  to  free  it  from  undissolved  Bbrin  and  from  accidental  impu- 
rities ;  it  is  feebly  acidulated,  by  means  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  and 
boiled.  Having  filtered  off  the  precipitate  which  forms,  the  filtrate 
b  concentrated  until  it  is  nearly  of  syrupy  consistence  and  set  aside 
to  cool.  After  24  hours  a  considerable  quantity  of  leucine  and 
tyrosine  will  have  crystallised  out.  The  mother  liquor  is  separated 
from  the  crystals  and,  if  necessary,  further  concentrated.  The 
brown  syrupy  liquid  is  then  treated  with  absolute  alcohol  until  a 
precipitate  of  antipeptone  commences  to  fall  The  alcoholic  solution 
is  then  heated,  so  as  to  dissolve  the  precipitated  peptone,  and  set 
aside  to  cool  and  crystallise.  The  mother  liquor  is  again  poured  off 
and  the  crystalliue  crusts  which  have  separated  may  be  advantage- 
ously washed  with  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate".  The 
mixed  leucine  and  tyrosine  resulting  from  these  operations  must 
then  be  separated  and  purified. 

The  simplest  method  adopted  for  the  separation  of  leucine  ftvm 
tyrosine  reste  upon  the  fact  that  leucine  is  very  much  more  soluble 
both  in  water  and  spirits  of  wine  than  tyrosine.  By  boiling  the 
yellow  crystalline  masses  or  crusts,  composed  of  impure  leucine  and 
tyrosine,  with  alcohol,  the  former  is  dissolved  and  the  latter,  in  great 
part,  left.  From  its  alcoholic  solution,  after  suitable  concentration, 
leucine  will  crystallise  out,  and  may  be  purified  by  repeated  crystal- 
Fisation  from  alcohol.  From  the  insoluble  residue,  tyrosine  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  in  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia.  The  solution 
is  allowed  to  evaporate  at  ordinary  temperature,  when  tyrosine  sepa- 
rates in  the  crystalline  form. 

The  method  of  purification  of  leucine  originally  devised  by 
Hlasiwetz  and  Habermann,  and  to  be  described  in  the  sequel  (p.  236), 
may  be  employed  for  the  separation  of  leucine  from  the  other  pro- 
ducts of  digestion  by  trypsin. 

2.  From  glandular  organs.  The  organ  is  reduced  to  a  pulp  in 
a  mincing  or  sausage  machine,  and,  if  necessary,  is  mixed  with  pow- 
dered glass  and  further  rubbed  down  in  a  mortar.     It  is  digested 

>  SotnitBsbewBk?,  '  Debar  PhosphorvergittDne '  (ana  dem  physiologiMh.«hemisoheii 
InstitDta  in  Strauborg).    ZHtMkrifl  fir  plutiologiKhe  Cktmie,  Vol.  in.  (lBT91,p.  390. 

'  Kiihiie  mid  Chittenden.  '  Deb«r  die  PeptoDe.'  ZtiUchrift  f.  Biologie,  Vol.  xin. 
(1886),  p.  486. 
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with  cold  water  with  frequent  gtirrin? ,  and  the  solution  in  separated 
from  insoluble  matter  by  filtering  tarough  calico.  The  insoluble 
matters  are  again  treated  with  cold  water.  The  collected  turbid 
BolntioQs,  if  distinctly  acid,  are  at  once  boiled :  if  not,  they  are  first 
feebly  acidified,  by  means  of  acetic  acid,  and  then  boiled.  After 
separation  of  any  proteid  which  has  been  precipitated,  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead  is  added  and  the  liquid  again  filtered.  A  stream 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  the  filtrate,  so  as  to 
precipitate  the  excess  of  lead.  After  again  filtering,  to  get  rid  of 
the  lead  sulphide,  the  filtrate  is  concentrated  to  a  syrupy  consistence 
and  then  set  aside  to  crystallise  Any  leucine  which  separates  may 
be  then  purified  by  the  processes  referred  to  in  page  236. 

3.  By  the  action  of  boiling  sulphuric  add  and  other  agents. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that,  by  the  action  of  various  reagents 
upon  the  albuminous  and  albuminoid  bodies,  the  complex  molecule 
is  split  up  and  a  large  number  of  products  are  obtained,  some  of 
which  may  be  considered  as  due  to  the  primary  decomposition,  others 
as  the  result  of  a  secondary  action  of  the  decomposing  t^ent  upon 
the  bodies  first  formed.  Amongst  the  principal  methods  which  have 
been  employed  with  success  to  effect  the  decompi^ition  of  the 
proteid  molecule,  and  of  which  the  products  have  been  carefully 
studied,  are  the  following : 

1.  Heating  the  substance  under  investigation  with  solution  of 
barium  hydrate  under  pressure,  at  temperatures  which  have  in 
di£ferent  researches  varied  between  100°  C.  and  200°  C.  This  method 
has  been  lately  employed  by  SchUtzenberger  and  by  Gautier,  by 
Schultze  in  association  with  Barbieri  and  Boaahard,  and  has  led  to 
results  which  have  afforded  a  considerable  amount  of  information 
as  to  the  probable  structure  of  the  proteid  molecule. 

2.  Boiling  the  substance  tor  many  hours  with  stannous  chloride 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  an  inverted  condenser  being  employed  and 
arrangements  sometimes  made  for  excluding  atmospheric  oxygen. 
(Hlasiwetz  and  Habermann",  E.  Drechsel'.) 

3.  Heating  the  substance  with  bromine  water  in  sealed  bottles. 
(Hlasiwetz  and  Habermann',) 

4.  By  the  action  of  dilute  hydriodic  acid  on  coagulated  serum 
albumin.     (E.  Drechsel*.) 

5.  Boiling  or  fusing  the  albuminous  substances  with  caustic 
alkalies. 

1  HlaBiwetz  ftnd  J.  Habermann,  '  Ueber  die  ProtonitoSc^ '  ilnn.  d.  Chtm.  u. 
Pharm.,  Vol.  cuix.  p.  ISO. 

■  E.  Sreehsel,  'Zxa  Kenntoiu  der  SpAltnngsprodiiote  das  Caseiua.'  Du  Boia 
Beymond's  Arehiv,  1891,  p.  364.  See  also  the  vtuiouB  papers  by  Uieoheel  and  his 
pnpila,  nnder  the  heading;  Ljaine  and  LTBatinine. 

>  Hlasiwetz  and  HabennaDD,  'Ueber  die  FroteinstoSe,'  AjmaUn  der  ChemU, 
Vol.  cui.  p.  S04  «l  $eq. 

*  E.  Dreoluel,  'Uaba;  die  Einwirkang  von  verdilimtaD  Sjinren  aut  Albumin. 
Ludvig'i  Fttlgabt,  p.  B3. 
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6.  Loug-continued  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  various 
obserrera  employed  acid  of  different  concentratiou  (though  the  pro- 
portion of  1  of  acid  to  3  of  water  has  been  most  common),  the 
duration  of  hoiling  usually  varying  between  24  and  36  hours. 

By  any  of  these  methods  of  decomposition  leucine  may  he  obtained 
from  any  of  the  albuminous  or  albuminoid  bodies,  mixed  with  a  large 
Dumber  of  other  bodies,  which  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  either 
primary  or  secondary  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  proteid 
molecule.  Whilst  the  first  four  methods  have  been  employ«i  with 
the  greatest  success  for  the  purposes  of  investigation,  the  fourth  and 
especially  the  fifth  have  been  had  recourse  to  when  the  object  has 
been  merely  the  preparation  of  leucine  and  tyrosine,  for  these  two 
bodies  are,  with  few  exceptions,  obtained  together,  and  have  to  be 
separated  one  from  the  other. 

As  a  raw  material  for  preparing  leucine  the  following,  amongst 
other  substances,  have  been  chiefiy  employed :  meat,  cheese,  fibnn, 
bom,  wool,  feathers,  yellow  elastic  tissue.  The  following  are  the 
details  of  the  method  for  obtaining  both  leucine  and  tyrosine  from 
bora-shavings : — 

1000  grammes  of  hom-Bhavinga  are  boiled  for  24  hours  with  a  mixture 
containing  3500  cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  6'5  litres  of  water, 
the  evaporated  water  being  replaced  from  time  to  time. 

Thin  milk  of  lime,  of  uniform  consistency,  is  then  gradually  added  to 
the  acid  liquid  imtil  an  alkaline  reaction  ia  obtained,  the  Uquid  being  con- 
tinually stirred.  The  mixture,  which  necessarily  contains  a  l&rge  quantity 
of  precipitated  calcium  sulphate,  is  filtered  through  a  jelly-bag;  the  residue, 
after  squeezing,  is  boUed  with  water  and  again  filtered.  The  mixed  filtrates 
are  slightly  acidulated  with  oxalic  acid,  which  precipitates  the  calcium 
originallj  present  in  solution  as  calcium  oiuilate.  The  liquid  being  filtered, 
the  filtrate  is  concentrated  until  a  crystalline  ^llicle  appears,  when  it  is  set 
aside  to  cool  and  to  crystallise. 

The  united  masses  of  crystals  are  dissolved  in  boiling  water;  some 
solution  of  ammonia  is  added,  and  then,  with  coutiaual  atimng,  a  solu- 
tion of  lead  acetate,  until  the  precipitate  which  forms  is  no  longer 
brownish  but  white.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered  and  the  hot  filtrate  is 
acidulated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  precipitate  of  lead  sulphate 
which  forms  is  separated  by  filtration  and  the  filtrate  allowed  to  cool, 
when  tyrosine  separates  almoRt  completely  and  in  a  pure  condition. 

The  mother  liquor  from  which  the  tyrosine  has  been  filtered  is  then 
treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  so  as  to  get"  rid  of  the  lead  which  it 
contuns,  and,  having  been  again  filtered  and  the  excess  of  H^  expelled 
by  heat,  is  concentrated  and  boiled  for  a  couple  of  minutes  with  fi-eshly 
precipitated  cupric  hydrate.  A  dark  blue  solution  is  obtained  by  this 
process;  this  is  filtered  and  concentrated,  when  it  deposits,  sky-blue 
warty  masses  of  crystals  as  well  as  a  precipitate  having  the  composition 
Cu  (C,H,,^H,Oj)r  Both  the  precipitate  and  th#  crystalline  masses  are 
decomposed  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  filtrate  from  the  sul- 
phide of  copper  formed  is,  if  need  be,  decolourised  by  means  of  aniiwal 
charcoal,  again  filtered  and  sufficiently  concentrated,  when,  on  being  set 
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uide,  the  leacine  crjstAllUeB  out.     By  diBBolving  the  crystals  in  Bpirits  of 
wine  aad  reorystalliaiiig  the  subetAUce  U  still  further  puriiied'. 

AccoidiDg  to  ZoUikofer*  the  l^amentum  nuckae  of  the  ox  most 
readily  furnishes  leucine.  One  part  by  weight  of  the  tissue  is  boiled 
for  three  hours  with  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  3 
puts  of  water.  No  increased  yield  of  leucine  is  obtained  if  the 
boiling  be  further  prolonged.  The  product  may  be  treated  exactly 
as  described  in  the  first  process. 

The  yields  of  leucine  when  various  bodies  were 
treated  by  the  sulphuric  acid  method  were  as  follows 
(Erlenmeyer  and  SchBffer'): — Lig.  nuchae   35 — 45  V* 
of  its  weight ;  blood-fibrin  14  %  ■  muscle  18  7,  ■  albu- 
^.^^^^.       jj^jjj  \Q'i^-_  horn  lOVit-     Nencki'  by  the  same  process 
nMd  botfia*.        obtained  from  gelatin  1-5—2  7.. 

Consbitution  and  S^/ntkesis  of  Leucine. 

Leucine  is  an  amido-caproic  acid.     There  are  theoretically  eight 

possible  caproic  acids  (CJl„0,),  of  which  seven  have  already  been 

prepared,  and  corresponding  to  these  eight  acids,  thirty-one  possible 

isomeric  amido-caproic  acids  or  leucines.     For  reasons  whicn  space 

will  not  permit  us  to  discuss,  the  leucine  which  is  obtained  by  the 

decomposition  of  the  albuminous  or  albuminoid  bodies  can  only  be 

a  derivative  of  one  or  other,  or  of  both,  of  two  of  the  isomeric  caproic 

acids:    to  wit  normal  caproic  acid  or  isobutylacetic  acid.     Further, 

we  are  acquainted  with  facts  which  prove  that  in  either  case  the  NHi 

group  must  occupy  the  a-position.     Briefly,  the  constitution  of,  what 

we  may  term,  the  pbysiolt^ical  normal  leucine  must  be  represented 

by  one  or  other  of  flie  two  appended  formulae. 

I. 

CH, 

Jh. 

I 

CH, 

cIh.- 

(«)  CH-NH, 
COOH 

o-Amido-Dormal  caproio  acid.  a-AiDldo-Uobut7lacetic  acid. 

*  The  description  of  this  process  is  taken  verbatim  from  DiechMl's  '  Anleitnog 
zQr  Darstellung  phj^iologisch-cliemiHcher  Praparale.  Ac'  The  method  of  separating 
and  pnrifTing  lenoine  from  tyrosine  given  U  tliat  employed  bj  Hlasiwetz  and  Haber- 
mann  ('Ueb«r  die  Protein^pSe,'  Ann.  d.  Chan,  und  Pharm.,  Vol.  clux.  p.  160). 

'  Zollikolto,  'Beittage  znr  Kenntnisa  d.  elaatisoh.  Oewebes,'  Annat.  d.  Chem.  u. 
Pham.,  Vol.  Liiiii.  (18621.  P.  162—180. 

■  Erieomcyer  and  SchoSer,  qaoted  by  Haly,  op.  cit,  p.  209. 

*  Nencki,  Joum.  J.  prakl.  Cbemie,  N.  F.  Vol.  it.  pp.  390—898. 
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It  was  until  lately  sunniBed,  maiuly  in  cooHequence  of  the 
researches  of  Hufner',  that  the  first  of  the  two  formulae  represented 
the  constitution  of  the  leucine  of  the  animal  body. 

Schuize*  having  proved  that  the  leucine  which  is  obtained  by 
the  decomposition  of  vegetable  proteids  has  the  constitution  of 
amido-isobutylacetic  acid,  Hufner  has  lately  caused  a  most  elaborate 
investigation  to  be  made  in  bis  laboratory  by  Dr  Berobard  Qmeltn*, 
who  has  conclusively  shewn  that  leucine  of  animal  origin  possesses 
the  same  constitution  as  that  derived  from  vegetable  proteids,  and 
that  the  variations  which  leucine  presents  in  physical  characters — 
as,  for  example,  in  solubility  and  in  its  power  of  rotating  the  piane 
of  polarization — according  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  formed, 
are  explicable  on  tlie  theory  of  physical  isomerism,  the  chemical 
constitution  being  the  same. 

BmtiiMia  of  In  a  large  flask,  furnished  with  an  inverted  con- 

1^^*^^  denser,  125  grms,  of  potassium  bichromate  are  heated 
•ud  HOK  on  ^^^^  ^  mixture  of  163  grms.  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
m«md«it7da  acid  and  1250  c.c.  of  water  to  a  temperature  of  90°. 
ammonia  Through  a  stoppered  funnel  100  grma  of  amyl  alcohol 

(umprtoiit).  j^TQ  tijen  allowed  to  flow  in  graduSly.  In  this  reaction 
valeric  aldehyde  (C^H, ,  COH)  is  formed.  This  body  is  now  sepa- 
rated hy  distillation ;  the  distillate  is  first  of  all  shaken  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  which  is  then  got  rid  of  by  means  of  a 
separating  funnel,  and  the  impure  valeraldehyde  is  shaken  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  acid  sodium  sulphite  (sodium  bisulphite, 
NaHSO,).     Crystals  of  valeraldehyde-sodium  sulphite  separate ; 

0  OH 

C.H,C       +  NaHSO,  =  C.H,CH 

^H  ^NaSOr 


Snlpbite, 

The  crystals  are  filtered,  pressed  between  filtering  paper,  and 
distilled  with  solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  when  valeraldehyde  is  set 
free  and  distils  over.  The  distillate  is  treated  with  concentrated 
ammonia  and  thoroughly  shaken,  when  valeraldehyde -ammonia 
separates  out  in  the  crysttuline  form. 

1  HIifoeT,  Journal  fltr  pr.  ChenUe  (3),  1,  6 ;  ZeiUehrifi  f.  Chaa.,  Ser.  S,  Vol  it. 
(1868),  p.  SSI  uid  616. 

>  Scbolza   n.  Lifciemik,  'Ueber  ilie  Conatitution  dee  LeaduB.'     Btr.  d.  d.   eh. 
aeielUch.,  Bd.  iiiv.  (1891),  i,  669. 

>  Beruliard  Omelin,  'Beitrage  zar  EemitniBs  dea  Leudna'  (Inangnral-DinertatiOD, 
Tubingen,  1802). 
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0  OH 

C,H,C      +NH.  =  C.H,CH^ 
\  \ 

H  NH, 

Valeraldehyde  ValeraldahTde-ammonia. 

This  compound  is  now  collected  oa  a  filter,  washed  with  water  and 
then  boiled  with  a  mixture  of  strong  HON  and  dilute  HCl,  in  a  flask 
provided  with  an  inverted  condenser,  until  the  crystals  are  com- 
pletely dissolved.  (Two  parte  of  valeraldehy de-ammonia  are  boiled 
witK  1  part  of  HCN  and  an  excess  of  dilute  HOI.)  It  appears  that 
in  the  first  instance  a  body  having  the  formula  C  ,H^j  is  formed. 
This  body  however  splits  up  according  to  the  following  equation ; — 

C„H„N.  -I-  6H,0  =  3  <C.H„NO,)  -i-  2NH^ 

LeaoiDB 

The  contents  of  the  fiask  are  now  concentrated  on  the  water  bath 
in  a  draught  chamber,  due  precautions  being  taken  now  (as  well 
ax  in  the  previous  operation)  against  the  possible  inhalation  of  the 
poisonous  vapour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  which  is  evolved  abundantly. 
When  the  Uquid  has  cooled,  ammonia  is  added,  when  part  of  the 
leucine  separates  out  and  is  collected  on  a  filter.  The  mother  liquor 
is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  extracted  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  solution  having  been  concentrated  on  the  water 
bath  is  again  treated  with  ammonia*. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Properiiea  of  Leucine. 

0i7«tallUM  Pure    leucine   presents   a   snow-white    appearance 

tramaadiMlt-  and  occurs  in  the  form  of  colourless  and  light  crys- 
iDKpoiiit.  talline  doubly  refracting  plates,  possessed  of  a  greasy 

feel  and  which  float  on  water  without  being  wetted. 

When  heated  to  170°  C,  leucine  melts  and  then  gives  off  fumes 
which  condense  in  the  cooler  part  of  the  tube  forming  an  ex- 
ceedingly light  sublimate,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  so-called 
'  Philosopher's  wool,'  i.e.  sublimed  zinc  oxide. 

When  the  sublimed  leucine  is  examined  microscopically  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  thin  plates  grouped  into  rosette-shaped 
masses;  the  plates  when  seen  edgeways  appear  to  the  observer  as 
needles. 

When  leucine  separates  from  solutions  which  contain  other  sub- 
stances it  usually  forms  crusts  which  under  the  microscope  are  seen 

>  ParkiniOD,  Attn.  Ch.  u.  Pham.,  VoL  xc.  p.  144,  Limpiiclit,  Ibid.  Vol.  xoiv. 
p.  343. 
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to  be  composed  of  balls  and  nodular  masBes.    These  balls  of  leucine 
are  Eairly  transpareDt  and  sometimes  present  a  radiated  structure. 

t^^'^    •£. 


TH»  Pbodcots  of  Dioestion  bt  Tbtpbis. 

Although   crystals   of  leucine  float  on  water  the 
body  is  really  of  higher  speciflc  gravity  than  water. 
ig  to  Engel  and  Vilmain,  the  specific  gravity  of  leucine  at 
1-293. 

,^  Leucine,  as  has  already  been  stated,  presents  con- 

siderable variations  in  certain  of  its  physical  properties 
g  to  its  origin  and  perhaps  to  the  mode  of  preparation 
d.  These  differences  are  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
i  of  several  leucines  possessing  the  same  chemical  constitutioD, 
ich  are,  however,  'pbysically  isomeric'  Thus  Zollikofer' 
lat  1  part  of  leucine  obtained  from  ^17.  nuekM  is  soluble  in 

of  cold  water.  B.  Gmelin*  found  that  1  part  of  leucine 
1  from  casein  is  soluble  in  29  parts  of  water  at  the  tempera- 
Id"  C,  and  in  143  parts  of  boiling  water,  whilst  1  part  of 
prepared  from  haemoglobin  requires  458  parts  of  water  at 
I  dissolve  it,  and  18'7  parts  of  boiling  water, 
ine  obtained  by  the  S3mthetic  process  described  at  page  238 

117  parts  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  12°  C.  to  dissolve 
icines  of  approximately  the  same  sparing  solubility  result 
e   decomposition   of   various  proteids   by   Schfitzenberger's 


[ofer,  'Beitrage  znr  EenntniBB  d.  elaatiaoh.  Oewebe*.' 
Dl.  Lxxui.  (18Sa},  p.  183—180. 
nelin,  op.  eit.  p.  30. 
et,  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Ghaaie  {i),  l,-6. 
to  the  memoira  of  Sohulze  refeired  to  at  page  241. 
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Leucioe  is,  when  pure,  soluble  in  approximately  104O  parts  of 
absolute  (98  per  cent.)  alcohol  at  ordinary  temperaturee,  and  800 
parts  of  boiling  alcohol  of  the  t>&me  strength  (ZoUikofer,  6.  Qmelio). 
Leucine  is  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  dissmved  by  alkalies  and  acids. 
Impure  leucine  is,  however,  much  more  soluble  both  in  water  and 
alcohol  than  the  pure  substance. 


Leucine  which  is  the  product  of  the  action  of 
**""■  trypsin  on  albuminous  and  albuminoid  bodies,  or  which 
is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  proteids  by  means  of  acids,  is  dex- 
trogyroua.  Its  specific  rotatory  power  (o)  D  =  +  17-3  (Schuize 
and  Bosshard*).  In  a  remarkable  investigation.  Professor  Schuize, 
with  whom  were  associated  E.  Bosshard  and  (in  a  great  pait  of  the 
work)  J.  Barbieri'  *,  discovered,  in  the  first  place,  that  leucine  which 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  barium  hydrate  on  the  proteids  at 
high  temperatures  (150* — 160*  C.)  is  inactive.  They  next  proved 
that  when  normal,  optically  active  leucine  is  heated  with  barium 
hydrate  to  150* — 160"  it  acquires  the  properties  of  the  body  obtained 
by  the  action  of  the  same  reagent  acting  on  the  proteids  at  the  same 
temperature.  The  optically  inactive  leucine  was  found  to  be  less 
soluble  in  water  than  normal  leucine,  requiring  about  100  parts  of 
water  at  ordinary  temperatures  for  solution. 

The  nest  remarkable  discovery  consisted  in  proving  that  when 
Penicillium  glaucum  is  sown  in  a  suitable  sterilised  culture  fluid  to 
which  optically  inactive  leucine  has  been  added,  and  the  organism 
allowed  lo  develope  for  some  weeks,  an  optically  active  leucine  is 
at  last  found  in  solution,  but  this  differs  from  the  normal  leucine  in 
being  laevogyroua.  Whilst  for  normal  leucine  (a)  D  =  + 17-3,  for  leu- 
cine formed  under  the  action  of  Penicillium  glaucum  (a)  D  =  — 17'5. 

Reasoning  by  analogy,  we  should  assume  that  under  the  influence 
of  a  high  temperature  two  physically  isomeric  leucines  are  formed,  one 
of  which  (the  normal)  is  dextrogyrous,  and  the  other  Itevogyrous; 
further,  that  the  mould  which  effected  the  wonderful  transformation 
consumed  one  of  the  isomera,  viz.  the  dextrogyrous  leucine,  leaving  its 
Isevc^roua  fellow  iintouched.  In  accordance  with  these  probable 
assumptions,  Schuize  and  Bosshard  found  that  the  amount  of  Iebvo- 
gyrous  leucine  recovered  amounted  approximately  to  one-half  the 
weight  of  the  inactive  leucine  which  had  been  acted  upon  by  the 
Penicillium,  and,  further,  that  lifter  the  process  had  been  approxi- 
mately completed,  so  that  but  very  little  inactive  leucine  could  be 
present  in  the  solution,  freshly  introduced  Penicillium  developed  very 
scantily. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  other  aroido-acids  possess,  like 

■  E.  Scholze  {QDtei  Betheilignng  von  J.  Barbieri  ond  E.  Boaehard  ausgeffthrt), 
'  Unlwmichiiiigeii  ilber  die  AnidoBSoren.  welche  bei  der  Zersetzung  dsr  Eineissstofle 
dmch  SalzBiore  eiitst«faeii,'  ZtiUehHft  j.  phytiol.  Ckem.,  Vol.  n.  (1S85).  pp.  63—144. 

■  Sohulie  uid  E.  Boflahud,  '  UnterBDchniigeii  Hber  dla  AmidosJiareD,  &e.' 
ZeitKhtifif.phyi.  Chan.,  Vol.  x.  (1886).  pp.  134—145. 

O.  16 
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leucine,  dextro-  and  ItBvo-gyrous  isomers,  which  are  produced  under 
the  influence  of  high  temperatures,  and  that  the  action  of  PeniciUium 
glavcum.  is  the  same  in  all  these  cases. 

Oampoimda  Leucine  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  sulphuric, 

or  laueiiw  with  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids.  The  hydrochloric  acid 
otitra  bodle*.       compound  is  represented  by  the  formula 

C,H„N0,.HC1. 

Leucine  forms  two  crystalline  compounds  with  cupric  oxide. 

1.  The  compound,  already  referred  to,  which  is  formed  when  solu- 
tions of  leucine  are  boiled  with  freshly  precipitated  cupric  hydrate, 
separates  in  the  form  of  sparingly  soluble  light  blue  rhombic  tables, 
and  has  a  composition  represented  by  the  formula  Cu(C,Hi,NO,),.' 

2.  When  to  a  boiling  solution  of  leucine  there  is  added  a  boiling 
solution  of  cupric  acetate,  there  separate  deep  blue  shining  crystals 
containing  between  25'25,  and  26*91  per  cent,  of  CuO,  a  percentage 
which  f^ees  best  with  the  empirical  formula 

7C^^O,  +  4CuO.* 

1.  It  has  already  been  said  that  when  leucine  is 
heated  to  170°  C.  it  melts  and  volatilises  unchanged. 
If  further  heated  it  yields  amylamiue  and  CO,,  the 
odour  of  the  former  being  distinctly  recognizable. 

C3u(NH,)0,— C,H„(NH,)  +  CO.. 


2.  The  crystalline  structure  of  leucine  aids  greatly  in  its  recc^- 
oition.  It  will  be  remembere<l  that  when  separating  from  extracts 
of  animal  organs  it  presents  the  appearance  of  nodules  and  spheres ; 
that  after  being  subUmed  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  plates  arranged  in 
rosettes  (p  239). 

3.  When  leucine  is  treated  with  nitric  acid  and  is  slowly 
evaporated  on  a.  slip  of  platinum  foil  it  yields  an  almost  colourless 
residue ;  when  one  or  two  drops  of  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  are 
added  to  the  residue  and  a  little  heat  is  applied  an  oily  globule  is 
formed  which  rolls  upon  the  foil  without  wetting  it  (Scherer's 
reaction). 

4.  Some  of  the  substance  may  be  dtsaolved  in  boiling  water  and 
treated  with  boiling  solution  of  cupric  acetate,  when  the  crystalline 
copper  compound,  already  described,  will  form. 

■  Ft.  HofmeUler, '  Znr  EenntnisB  der  AmidouuroD,'  Malv's  JakTetberiekt,  Vol.  Tii. 
(1878},  pp.  78—80. 

*  U.  Ritttuiuen  and  A.  Krenaler,  '  Ueber  Lenciii,'  Jmtm.  f.  prakt.  Chemie,  1871, 
p.  807. 
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*•*">"<     «*  1.     By  heating  leucine  obtained  from  proteids  with 

fuming    HI   in   sealed   tubes   at   from    140* — 150°  C, 
Hilfner  found  that  there  were  obtained  caproic  acid, 
iodide   of  ammonium   and    iodine,   according  to  the 
following  equation : 

C,H,.<NH^.CO(OH)  +  SHI  =  C,H„.CO(OH)  +  NH.I  + 1^ 

Leadiie.  Caproio  wid. 

2.  When  leucine  is  dissolved  in  nitric  add  and  the  solution  is 
treated  with  nitrous  acid,  it  exhibits  the  general  reaction  of  the 
amido-acids,  the  whole  of  its  nitrogen  being  resolved  in  the  gaseous 
form  and  leucic  (or  oxycaproic)  acid  being  formed. 

C^u(NH»)0,  +  HNO,  =  C.H.,(OH)0,  +  N.  +  H,0. 


Leucic  acid  bears  to  leucine  the  same  relation  which  glycollic 
acid  bears  to  glycocine  and  lactic  acid  to  alanin. 

The  relationship  is  shewn  below : — 
Glycocine     CH^NH,) .  COOH     Glycollic  acid  CH^OH) .  COOH. 
Alanin         C,H.(NH,) .  COOH    Lactic  acid  C,H.<OH) .  COOH. 
Leucine         C.H^NH,).COOH   Leucic  acid  C,H^OH).COOH. 

Jtanm  itf  Of  all  the  theoretically  possible  leucines  having  the 

^**''"*  general  formula  C„H,^iNOa,  the  dejftrogyrous  leucine 
(ii-Mnido-isobutylacetic  acid)  is,  as  alresdy  stated,  the  one  formed  in 
the  processes  of  the  economy.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  an  inactive 
leucme  which  is  formed  under  the  influence  of  barium  hydrate  at 
high  temperatures,  and  of  a  laevogyroua  leucine  which  is  presumably 
associated  with  an  exactly  equal  quantity  of  the  dextrogyroua  body, 
in  inactive  leucine.  These  leucines  all  have  the  same  chemical  con- 
stitution as  the  normal  leucine,  being  physical  isomers  of  the  latter 
body.  The  same  remark  applies,  almost  certainly,  to  a  leucine 
described  by  Nenckl  This  observer'  separated,  from  decomposing 
pancreas,  a  leucine  which  is  an  isomer  of  normal  leucine,  but  which 
differs  from  it  in  certain  important  properties.  One  part  requires 
43"6  parts  of  water  at  14'5''C.  to  dissolve  it;  its  solubility  is  there- 
fore about  half  that  of  normal  leucine.  It  possesses  a  feebly  sweet 
taste,  and  when  heated  to  210°  sublimes  without  previous  melting ; 
under  the  action  of  heat  it  gives  off  the  odour  of  amylamine.  No 
details  are  given  as  to  the  optical  properties  of  this  leucine. 
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Amido-vaierianic  acid,   CVH,iNOi 
(C,H,<NHJO,  =  CH,(NH^  -  CH,  -  CH,  -  CH,  -  CO .  OH). 

Tbis  amido-acid  was  found,  on  one  occasion,  in  the 
pancreas  of  the  ox  by  v.  Oorup-Besanez',  who  afterwards 
assumed,  though  doubtless  incorrectly,  that  Neacki's  sparingly 
soluble  leucine  is  amid o- valerianic  acid*.  The  two  bodies  have  many 
chemical  and  physical  properties  in  common,  e.g.  the  compounda 
they  form,  their  volatility  and  the  sublimate  which  they  yield. 
Amido-valerianic  acid  ia,  however,  leas  soluble  in  water  than  leucine,  . 
and  is  optically  inactive. 

It  appears  probable  that  omithin  (Ja£F^'),  a'  base  excreted  in 
combination  with  benzoic  acid  when  the  latter  is  administered  to 
hens,  is  a  diami  do -valerianic  acid  (Jaff^,  Drechsel*).  Tbis  fact 
renders  a  search  for  amido-valerianic  acid  in  the  products  of 
pancreatic  digestion  both  interesting  and  desirable'. 

Tyrosine  (C.H„NO^'. 

Paroxyphenyt-a-a/midopropionic  add 

-  vy,n,  |j-,jj^  0H(NH,)CO0H. 

OMnurenM  Tyrosine  is  probably  never  a   constituent   of  the 

In  tha  orcMi-      healthy  living  tissues  or  organs  of  man  and  the  higher 
'•■'•  animals,  but  when  found  there  is  either  the  result  of 

putrefactive  decomposition  or  of  the  action  of  trypsin  on  proteid 
bodies,  or  it  is  the  result  of  morbid  processes. 

The  statement  that  tyrosine  is  probably  never  a  constituent  of 
the  healthy  organs  of  the  higber  animals  requires  some  explanation. 
Until  the  researches  of  Kiihoe  and  his  pupil  Radziejewski'  had 
proved  the  contrary,  it  was  believed  on  the  strength  of  the  analyses 
of  the  dead  pancreas  made  by  Scherer,  Gorup-Besanez  and  others, 

'  y.  Oorap-B«BuieE,  'Ein  dem  Lencin  homologer  Korper.  Bartandtheil  der  Bauoh- 
spflichaldriiK,'  Ann.  d.  Ckem.  u.  Pfwrm.,  Vol.  icrm.  (1656),  p.  IS. 

'  T.  Uorap.Bessnez,  Lehrbach  d.  pkyiiolog.  Chtmie,  4te  Auflage,  BrsunicbweiR, 
1673,  tee  p.  223. 

■  Jafle,  Ber.  d.  dfutich.  chtm.  QttelUeh,  Vol.  i.  p.  1926  and  ii.  p.  406. 

*  Drechsel,  Hermann'B  Handbuch,  Vol.  v.  i.  pp.  518.  519. 

>  Since  the  above  wag  written  Dr  Max  Siegfried's  memoir,  '  Uebei  die  □hetnisoben 
Eigensohaften  dee  retiaiilirtea  Qewebes'  [HabilitationtKhrift,  Leipzig,  Dec.  1893). 
has  appeared.  He  haa  found  that  when  adenoid  tiaiue,  which  is  abBoiatel;  unaoted 
npon  by  trypsin,  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  etannous  obloride  and  hydrooliloTia  acid 
it  yields  as  a  chief  product  of  deoompoBition  amido-Talerianic  acid,  besides  anmoiiia, 
lyBine  and  lysatinine,  but  neither  leucine  nor  tyrosine.  This  disaovety  emphasisea 
tiie  necessitj  of  the  search  recommended  in  the  text  (Jan.  13,  1393). 

'  The  name  Tyrosine  ii<  derived  from  rupii,  cheese,  and  vras  given  to  it  bj  its 
discoverer,  Liebig,  who  first  obtained  it  by  fusing  cheese  nith  caastic  potash. 

'  Uadziejewski,  'Daa  Vorkommen  von  Leuein  and  Tyroain  im  uoimalen  Eorper,' 
Virekme't  Archiv,  Vol.  iiivi.  (1866),  pp.  1—14. 
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that  this  organ  contains  an  abundance  of  tyrosine  as  one  of  its 
normal  proximate  principlea  Ever  since  these  researches  were  made 
the  error  has  from  time  to  time  been  repeated  and  it  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  too  emphatically  asserted  that  the  pancreas  during  life  cod- 
tains  only  a  veiy  small  quantity  of  leucine  and  no  tyrosine'.  Both 
these  substances,  as  we  have  already  stated,  usutdly  occur  io  large 
quantities  in  the  dead  pancreas,  because  of  the  rapid  auto-digeation 
of  the  organ,  a  process  which  commeocea  very  shortly  after  death. 
It  is  only  in  the  intestinal  canal  that  tyrosine  is  a  normal  con- 
stituent ;  there  it  arises  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  trypsio 
on  some  portion  of  the  hemipeptone  which  is  the  result  of  gastric 
and  pancreatic  proteolysis. 

Tyrosine  occurs  as  a  regular  constituent  in  many  invertebrate 
animals,  especially  in  arthropoda.  It  was  found  by  Warren  de  La 
Rue  to  be  an  abundant  constituent  of  the  cochin^  insect  (Coccus 
cacti).     When  thus  found  it  is  always  associated  with  leucine. 

Tyrosine  has  been  found  (first  by  Frerichs),  together  with  leucine, 
in  considerable  quantities,  in  the  liver,  blood  and  urine  of  cases  of 
acute  yellow  atrophy  and  of  acute  phosphorus  poisoning.  In  smaller 
quantities,  in  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  tbe  liver,  and  in  the  liver  in  severe 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  of  small-pos.  It  has  been  found  in  puru- 
lent sputa  ,  in  the  enlarged  spleen  in  cases  of  leukcemia*,  and  has 
been  described  as  a  constant  constituent  of  the  epidermal  scales  in 
pellagra*. 

itofle*      c*  Inasmuch  ae  tyrosine  is,  with  few  exceptions,  asso- 

tf^-i""^  **  ciated  in  its  origin  with  leucine,  its  modes  of  prepara- 
tion have  already  been  described,  as  well  as  the 
methods  which  may  be  employed  in  separating  it  from  leucine  (see 
pp.  234  and  236).  It  only  remains  therefore  to  note  certain 
exceptional  cases  in  which  by  the  decomposition  of  the  albuminous 
or  albuminoid  bodies,  tyrosine  is  not  obtained,  and  to  give  such 
information  as  to  the  yield  of  tyrosine  from  various  albuminous 
and  albuminoid  bodies  as  was  previously  given  in  reference  to 
leucine. 

In  general,  whatever  the  proteid  acted  upon  by  such  reagents  as 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  barium  hydrate  in  aqueous  solution  at  150° — 
160°  C  &c.,  the  products  obtained  are  the  same  In  kind;  nevertheless 
the  amount  of  each  product  yielded  by  different  substances  may, 
cateris  pariimt,  exhibit  wide  differencea  Whichever  the  albuminous 
or  albuminoid  body  acted  upon  (with  the  single  exception  of  the 

1  EOhnfl,  '  Erf&bratigeii  nod  BemerkoDRen  jiber  Ens;tiie  utd  Fenoeute,'  Vnter- 
mehungtn  aitt  dem  PhyiiologitcKm  Imtitule  dtr  Vniveni^t  Htidelbtrg,  Vol.  i. 
p.  817. 

'  Fridreioh,  Virchota't  Archiv,  Vol.  iii.  p.  381. 

'  Salomon,  '  Znr  Lehre  von  der  Leakaemie,'  Archin  /.  Anal,  u.  PhytiologU,  1676, 
p.  763.  Haber,  ''^Tosin  and  win  Vorkommen  im  tbieriKheu  OiganiBmas,'  Archiv 
J.  Btilhmdt,  Vol.  ivin.  (1677).  p.  465. 

*  Sohnitzer,  qnoted  by  t.  Oonip-BflmDeE,  L«hrbueh  d.  phy:  Chem.  p.  337. 
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newly-separated  '  retioidin ')  we  find  leucine  amongst  the  products  of 
decomposition,  though  how  greatly  the  yield  of  leucine  may  vary  is 
stated  at  page  237.  Tyrosine  stands  in  this  respect  in  a  different 
relation  to  leucine,  in  that  some  of  the  dertTatires  of  albumin  do  not 
yield  it.  The  first  example  in  illustration  of  such  bodies  is  offered  by 
gelatin.  When  long  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  pelds  large 
quantities  of  amido-acetic  acid,  or  glycocoll  {C,H,NO,=  CH,{NH,) 
COOU),  an  amido-acid  which  is  not,  in  geneml,  yielded  by  a  similar 
treatment  of  proteids,  or  their  derivatives  and  inter  aHa,  it  yields 
about  1'5  per  cent,  of  leucine  (Nencki).  From  gelatin,  howevor,  we 
can  obtain  no  trace  of  tyrosine.  Under  the  influence  of  putrefactive 
bacteria  gelatin  again  yields  glycocoll  and  leucine  but  neither  tyro- 
sine nor  indol.  Gelatin,  it  may  be  noted  in  this  connection,  doee  not, 
when  pure,  exhibit  Millon's  reaction.  This  reaction,  which  is  fur- 
nished by  all  the  albuminous  bodies  proper  and  by  nearly  all  their 
immediate  allies  the  albuminoid  bodies,  which  are  capable  of 
yielding  tyrosine,  is  identical  with  Hoffmann's  tyrosine-reaction. 
It  has  already  been  stated  (p.  228)  that  whilst  solutions  of  ampho- 
peptones  give,  in  a  characteristic  manner,  Millon's  reaction,  pure 
antipeptone  fails  to  do  so  ;  in  accordance  with  this  tact,  which  they 
discovered,  Ktlhne  and  Chittenden  found  that  by  long  botUng  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  antipeptone  yields  no  tyrosine. 

QnaatitiMor  From  horn,  Stadeler   obtained  i  per  cent,  of  its 

^^^J^^  weight  of  tyrosine.  KUenmeyer  and  Schoffer  obtained 
biuslnoii*  tod  ^'^™  ligament,  nuchae 026  per  cent.:  from  horn  3'6  per 
■iinunuioid  cent.:  from  blood-iibrin  20  per  cent:  from  egg-albumin 
ittaiML  VO  per  cent. 

Schtitzenberger  by  the  action  of  barium  hydrate,  at  temperatures 
from  160°— 200°  C,  for  a  period  of  from  4  to  6  days,  obtained 
from  blood-albumin  and  vegetable-fibria  2  per  cent. :  from  blood- 
fibrin  3'3  per  cent. :  from  casein  4*1  per  cent,  of  tyrosine'. 

QnantiUwaf  In  the  paper  in  which  Eiihne  first  announced  his 

Jj*^^"""*  ^"  discovery  of  the  profound  decomposition  which  the 
ouie)  cMaliMd  P'^'fi'd  molecule  undergoes  under  the  influence  of  the 
by  dl««*tl<m  of  proteolytic  enzyme  of  the  pancreas,  he  gave  details  of 
flbrin  b7  tryp-  an  experiment  which  furnishes  some  idea  of  the  quan- 
■*"■  titles  of  leucine  and  tyrosine  obtained  by  the  digestion 

of  blood-fibrin. 

The  fibrin  had  been  thoroughly  boiled,  and  then  freed  mechani- 
cally from  much  of  its  adherent  moisture.  The  amount  subjected 
to  digestion  was  equivalent  to  382  grammes  of  dry  fibrin.  It  was 
suspended  in  6  litres  of  water  at  40° — 48*,  and  to  it  was  added 
55  grammes  of  minced  pancreas,  corresponding  to  15"2  grammes  of 
dried  gland.     After  a  digestion  lasting  6  hours,  16'0  grammes  of 

ToLt, 
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undissolved  substAiice  remained,  whilst  from  the  solutioQ  were 
separated  42'5  grammes  of  coagulated  albumin  and  albuminate. 
By  subtracting  tbe  amount  of  the  undissolved  matter  as  well  as  the 
mass  of  the  coagulated  albumin  and  albuminate  from  tbe  total 
quantity  of  water  free  fibrin  and  gland  we  obtain  the  amount 
of  the  substances  in  solution  (382  +  15'2)  -  (U'O  +  42-5)  =  3437 
grammes.  Of  these,  2112  grammes  consisted  of  peptone,  13'3 
grammes  of  tyrosine,  and  31*6  grammes  of  leucine.  If  we  calculate 
uie  percent!^  of  tyrosin  and  leucine  obtained,  in  terms  of  the  water- 
free  proteid  matter  submitted  to  digestion  (3972  grammes),  we  find 
that  the  yield  of  tyrosine  amounted  to  33,  and  of  leucine  to  7*9 
per  ceot.  We  have  stated  (see  p.  246)  that  by  treating  blood-fibrio  by 
the  sulphuric  acid  method,  E^rlenmeyer  and  Schoffer  obtained  only 
2  per  cent,  of  tyrosine,  though  the  yield  of  leuciae  was  14  per  cent. 
By  his  barium  hydrate  method,  Schutzenbera;er  obtained  from 
blood-fibrin  3*3  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  tyrosine.  From  a  com- 
parisoD  of  the  results,  we  must  conclude  that  tbe  yield  of  tyrosine 
when  blood-fibrin  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  trypsin  is  larger  than 
it  is  by  either  sulphuric  acid  or  the  barium  hydrate  method,  The 
comparative  STDallness  of  the  yield  of  leuciue  as  compared  with 
that  of  tyrosine  probably  depended  upon  tbe  greater  difficulty  of 
separating  quantitatively  tbe  more  soluble  proximate  principle. 

0aBsHtatia&  Tyrosine    is    an    aromatic   compound.     On    many 

of  trradne.  grounds  it  has  come  to  be  generally  looked  upon  as 
derived  from  one  of  the  three  ozyphenylpropiomc  acids,  viz.  from 
the  one  which  is  des^ated  para  or  p-oxyphenylpropionic  acid. 
This  relation  will  be  rendered  obvious  by  the  following  constitutional 
and  graphic  formula. 

1.     Para-oxyphenyl-a-propionic  acid. 

C-CH,-CH,-CO.OH 
,pOH  A 

C,h/  CHf    ^CH 

N3H,.CH,-000H: 

CHi      I  OH 

C(OH) 

If  we  now  replace  an  H,  by  NH,-,  in  a  CH,  in  the  side  chain  of 
paroxypbenylpropionio  acid,  we  ohXaaiparoxypkenyl-a-amidopropionic 
acid,  i.e.  tyrosine,  thus  : 

C  -  CH,  -  CH(NH^  -  00 .  OH 

C.h/''  CH[     ICH 

'^OH,.OH(NH^.COOH: 

CH  I      I  CH 

qoH) 
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It  was  formerly  believed  that  tyrosine  was  a  derivative  of  salicylic 
aoid'.  V.  Barth,  however,  in  1865,  shewed  that  when  it  is  fused 
with  caustic  alkalies,  it  yields,  instead  of  salicylic  acid,  its  isomer 
paroxybeozoic  acid,  besides  acetic  acid  and  ammonia,  thus : 
C,HuNO.  +H.0  +  0  =  C,H,0,  +  C,H.O,  +  NH, 
Y.  Bartb,  thereupon,  advanced  as  a  probable  theory,  that  tyrosine 
might  be  considered  as  ethylamidoparoxybenzoic  acid  CH,.(NHC,H^. 
OH .  CO ,  OH.  He  subsequently,  however,  advanced  the  view  that 
tyrosine  is  a  para-oxyphenylamidopropionic  acid';  this  opinion  has 
received  confirmation  both  from  Beilstein  and  Kublberg,  and  from 
Erlenmeyer  and  Lipp*. 

Under  ihe  influence  of  putrefactive  processes  tyrosine  yields  primarily 
para-hydrocunuric    acid    (parozypbenjlpropionic  acid),  HO.O,H, .CHi. 
CH,.CO.0H,  and  secondarily  by  the  decomposition  of  the  latter  body, 
_  paroxyphenylacetic  acid  :  HU .  C,H, .  CH, ,  CO .  OH,  besides  parakresol. 

The  following  equations  exhibit,  according  to  Baumann,  the  sucoeaaive 
processes  of  deoomposition  and  oxidation  of  tyroBine\ 

(1)     HO . C,H. .  CH. .  CH(NH,) .  CO.  OH  +  H,  = 


HH,  +  HO ,  C,H,.  CH,.  CH,.  CO.  OH. 
Hjdioparocumario  acid 

(2)  HO .  C,H, .  OH. .  OH, .  CO .  OH  =  00,  *  HO .  0,H, .  OH, .  OH, 

Faraethflphenol 

(3)  HO.C,H,.CH,.CH,  +  0,  =  H,0  +  HO.C,H,.CH,.CO.OH. 

P&roxn'henjlaoetio  acid 

(4)  HO .  C.H, .  CH, .  CO .  OH  =  CO,  +  HO .  C,H, .  CH,. 

Vaiakxeaol 

(5)  HO ,  C,H. .  CH,  +  O,  =  H,0  +  HO .  C.H, .  CO .  OH. 

Paroij'buizoic  aoid 

(6)  HO.C,H,.CO;OH  =  CO,  +  HO.C,H. 

PhsDol 

Physical  and  Chemical  Properties  of  Tyrosine. 

O'Tst'iiin*  Tyrosine  crystallises  in  fine   needles,  which  occur 

^"""^         singly  as  well  as  in  characteristic  double   broom-like 
bundles  and  in  rosettes. 

'  Odling,  Lectura  on  Anitnal  Chetautry,  London.  1866,  see  p.  13S. 
>  Barth,  ^nn.  d.  Chtm.  u.  Pharm.,  Vol.  cli.  p.  100. 

*  Erlenmejar   d.   Lipp,    >  Ueber   ktinBUtohea    TyroBin.'   Ber.    d.    daUteh.    ekan, 
QtulUchaft,  Vol.  iv.  p.  1644. 

*  Bamnanii,  Btriehu   d.   deaUch.   eketri.    QatlUch,   Vol.   xa.  p.   1463.    Dreohael, 
'  Obemie  der  AbsandeningeD  and  det  Qewebe.'    Hermann'B  Handiiuth,  Tol.  t.  i. 
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From  very  impure  solutions  it  separates  in  part  or  wholly  in 
nodules  and  balls  very  Bimilar  to  those  of  leucine. 

Crystallisations  of  pure  tyrosioe  often  present,  to  the  naked  eye, 
a  white  opaque  paper-like  appearance  due  to  the  aggregation  of 
crystals. 


Fio.  16.    Cbtbt«l8  or  TnioBiira. 

BdiBUUtT  Tyrosine  is  soluble  in  about  1900  parts  of  water  at 

ordinary  temperature,  and  in  150  parts  of  boiling  water ; 
it  is  iuaoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Tyrosine  is  readily  soluble  in  solutious  of  ammonia,  la  eolutioos 
of  the  caustic  alkalies  and  their  carbonates.  It  is  likewise  soluble 
in  dilute  concentrated  mineral  acids,  with  which  it  forms  somewhat 
unstable  compounds. 

Tyrosine  forms  a  compound  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
C^„NO, .  HCl  +  2H,0,  which  is  easily  soluble  iu  abso- 
lute alcohol,  but  is  split  up  by  water  into  tyrosine  and  hydrochloric 
acid  Similar  compounds  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  have  been 
obtained. 

Compounds  of  tyrosine  with  sodium,  calcium,  barium,  silver  and 
mercury  exist  and  have  been  more  or  less  completely  investigated'. 
The  compound  of  copper  with  tyrosine  deserves  special  mention, 
on  account  of  its  sparing  solubility.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  solu- 
tions of  tyrosine  with  freshly  precipitated  cupric  hydrate,  and  sepa- 
rates in  the  form  of  small,  dark  blue,  shining  needles  which  are  soluble 
in  1230  parts  of  cold  and  240  parts  of  boiling  water,  but  are  insoluble 

1  CoDBolt  Lehrbueh  der  Zoochtmit  von  Prof.  Kftil  B.  Eofmann,  WUn,  167B,  p.  16. 
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in  alcohol  aad  ether.  It  is  decomposed  by  evaporating  its  solutioDs. 
It  has  the  composition  represented  by  the  formula  (CaH^NO,),  Cu  '. 
Id  the  detection  of  tyrosiDo  the  obserrer  is  much  aided  by  the 
studv  of  the  ctrstalline  form,  as  well  as  of  the  solubility  in  various 
In  addition,  however,  several  reactions  are  available. 
1  Tyrosine  forme  several  compounds  with  mercury ; 

*i*-     all   these    when    heated    with   a   solution    containing 
nitrous    acid   are   coloured   red.     Millon's   reagent   is 
d   in   testing   for  tyrosine.     When    added    to   solutions   of 
ly  it  produces  a  precipitate  and,  on  boiling,  the  liquid  as- 
red  colour,  which  increases  in  depth  as  the  boiling  is  con- 
Millon's  reaction  for  the  detection  of  proteid  bodies  and 
rivatives  depends  upon  the  action  exerted  by  mercuric  salts, 
resence  of  nitrous  acid  upon  the  tyrosine  residue  which  they 
Nevertheless,  no  solution  of  a  proteid,  however  concen- 
xhibits  the  progressively  increasing  colour — commencing  with 
shade  and  passmg  into  a  deep  crimson — which  is  seen  when 
3  of  tyrosine  are  boileil  with  Millon's  reagent.     Maly  recom- 
hat  the  liquid  to  be  tested  for  tyrosine  be  first  treated  with 

0  acid  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  and  then  either  with  a 
trie  acid,  containing  nitrous  acid,  which  is  diluted  before 
Ided,  or  with  a  nitrite. 

'•-         A  small  quantity  of  tyrosine  is  placed  on  a  watch- 
glass  together  with  one  or  two  drops  of  concentrated 
c  acid  and  is  neat^d  on  the  water  bath  to  50"  C.    After  half- 

the  solution  is  diluted  with  a  little  water  and  neutralised 
as  of  barium  carbonate.  On  filtering  and  adding  to  the 
i  dilute  solution  of  fenic  chloride,  free  from  acid,  a  violet 
evelopes.  An  excess  of  ferric  chloride  decolourises  the  solu- 
Hien,  besides  tyrosine,  large  quantities  of  leucine  are  present, 
aaction  is  interfered  with. 

B  reaction  depends  upon  the  formation  of  componnda  of  tyrosine 
lorio  aoid. 

■  When  tyrosine  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  1  part 

of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  1  part  of  water  and  the 

is  evaporated  to  dryness  a  deep  yellow  residue  is  obtained, 

1  being  moistened  and  warmed  with  sodium  hydrate  solution 
at  first  a  yellow  and  afterwards  a  deep  reddish-yellow  colour. 
a  reaction  depends  upon  the  formation  of  nitrate  of  nitro- 

C^„<NO,)N0,.HN0,. 

z   Hofmaiater,    'Zar  EenntmBs  der  Ainidaatinr«ii. '     Maly'a  Jahrtib^ieht, 
187B},  pp,  79  and  SO.     The  original  paper  appeared  in  the  Silittngiber.  der 
d.  nB7T},  bat  the  author  has  been  unable  to  ooniolt  it. 
1.  Hottnann,   'Beaotion   ant  Leuoin   und   T^riOBin,'   Ann.   d.    Ciitmit,   <fc. 
m.,  p.  123. 
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Aspartic  add:   CjHjNO,. 

(Amido-sucdnic  add.  C,H,(NH,)  (CO .  OH^) 

ABpartic  acid  was  found  by  RitthauseD  and 
Kreusler',  together  with  glutamic  acid  and  leucine, 
as  a  constant  product,  amongst  the  substances  resulting  from  the 
decompceition  of  ve^table  albuminous  substances  when  these  are 
boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

H.  Hlasiwetz  and  J.  Habermaun',  in  their  first  great  research  on 
the  products  of  decomposition  of  the  proteids,  shewed  that  aspartic 
acid  likewise  results  from  the  splitting-up  of  animal  albuminous 
substances,  under  the  influence  of  bromine.  From  100  parts  of  dry 
egg  albumin  they  obtained  238  parts  of  aspartic  acid. 

In  their  second  investigation,  Hlasiwetz  and  Habermann'  em- 
ployed hydrochloric  acid  and  stannous  chloride  as  decomposing 
agents,  and  i^in  obtained  aspartic  acid  among  the  products. 

It  was  Badziejewski  and  Salkowski*  who  first  discovered  aspartic 
acid  amongst  the  products  of  the  pancreatic  digestion  of  fibrin. 
V.  Knieriem  afterwards  obtained  it  together  with  leucine  and  tyrosine 
amongst  the  products  of  the  pancreatic  digestion  of  the  gluten  of 
wheat'. 

Iietood     of  Aspartic  acid  is  found  in  the  mother  liquors  from 

J^^^^*"*  which  leucine  and  tyrosine  have  crystallised  out.  These 
may  be  further  concentrated,  or  treated  with  a  little 
alcohol,  when  after  some  time  new  crystalline  crusts  will  separate. 
These  should  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  boiled  with 
freshly  precipitated  cupric  hydrate.  On  filtering,  the  blue  solution 
will  deposit  the  Cu-compound  of  aspartic  acid,  which  has  the  compo- 
sition C,H  CuNO^ .  4^H,0 ;  this  body  occurs  in  light  blue  needles. 
It  should  be  dissolved  in  HCl,  and  decomposed  by  means  of  H,S, 
when  white  crystalline  platelets  of  aspartic  acid  will  separate  out. 
The  crystalline  copper  composed  should  again  be  formed,  the  amount 
of  copper  determined,  and,  if  possible,  an  elementary  analysis  made. 
The  compound  of  aspartic  acid  with  copper  contains  23*02  per  cent. 
ofCu. 

'  H.  Bittluiiuen  and  U.  EreDsler,  >  YerbreitQDg  der  ABporaginBiiure  and  QlDtamin- 
■inre  Duter  den  ZerMlznnga-prodacten  der  Ptoteinatoffe,'  Journ.  /.  pralct.  Chem.  in. 
(1871).  p.  314. 

'  H.  Elaiiwetz  and  J.  Habermann,  'Ceber  die  Proteinatoffe,'  AmaUn  der  Clumu, 
Vol.  cm.  (1871),  pp.  804— 

■  Hlauwetz  and  Haben 
Tol.  cira.  {1B78),  p.  160. 

*  B.  Badiiejemki  and  E.  Salkowski,  '  Bildong  ti         ,       ^  ... 
Verdoanng,'  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  QaeUtchaft,  Vol.  tu.  p.  1060. 

*  W.  T.  Enieriem,  '  ABparaginsKore  ein  Product  dar  ktuiBtliohen  Verdaaong  von 
KldMT  dnnh  di«  PanareaB-DrllBe,'  Ztittehri/t  f.  Biologit,  Vol.  ii.  (187S),  IBS. 
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Physical  and  Chemical  Properties. 
Aspartic  acid  crystalliaee  in  small  white  plates. 

It  is   aoluble   with   difficulty   in   cold   water    and 
insoluble  in  alcohol. 

nr  Its  aqueous  solution  is  lEBvo-rotatory ;  its  stroi^ly 

'■  acid  solutions  are  dextro-rotatory  and  its  alkaline  solu- 
j  Isevo-rotatory  (Pasteur,  Ritthausen)'.  A  nitric  acid  solution 
tic  acid  has  a  specific  rotation  (o)d  —  +  SS'-IS  (Londolt).  In- 
.spartic  acid  is  obtained  when  the  normal  acid  is  heated  to 
80°  with  hydrochloric  acid  (A.  Michael  and  J.  Wing)'. 

Qlvtamic  add   C,H,NO^. 

{Amido-pyratartaric  acid  C,H.(NH^  (COOH),.) 

"»•■  Qlutatnic  acid,  as  has  been  already  said,  was  found 

hausen  and  Kreusler  amougst  the  products  of  the  decom- 
of  vegetable  albuminous  substances.  Kreusler'  having 
I  obtain  it  by  the  decomposition  of  proteids  of  animal  origin, 
d  the  view  that  it  was  one  of  the  products  which  distinguished 
3m  the  kindred  bodies  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Elasiwetz 
bermaun*,  however,  shewed,  first  of  all  in  the  case  of  casein 
a  in  that  of  other  animal  proteids,  that  when  decomposed  by 
)f  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid,  glutamic  acid  ia 
From  casein  they  obtained  by  their  method  29  per  cent,  of 
s  acid. 
the  decomposition  of  "  reticulin,"  the  new  phosphorus-con- 

proteid,  which  be  has  found  to  be  distinctive  of  adenoid 
•legfried  has  obtained  a  small  quantity  of  glutamic  acid'. 

"f  The  reader  is  referred  for  detailed  information  as  to 

y~    the   methods   of  separating   glutamic   acid   from   the 

other  amido-acids  which  always  accompany  it,  to  the 

quoted  memoirs  of  Hlasiwetz  and  Habermann,  Ritthausen, 
gfried.  Either  the  sparingly  soluble  compound,  which,  like 
er  amido-acids,  glutamic  acid  forms  with  copper  must  be 
id,  purified,  and  decomposed,  or  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
ing  solubility  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  compounds  of  glutamic 

strong  HCl.     With  this   object,  the   concentrated   mother 

lolt,  >Dm  Optische  DrehnngsTennOgeii  Organisohen   Substuiien.'     Bnim- 

879.     See  p.  222. 

[iohael  and  J.  Wing,   BerUhtt  d.  deuuck.  chem.   a«ielltchitft,   Vol.  im. 

laler,  Joum.f.  prakt.  ChemU,  Vol.  cvii.  p,  340. 

iweti   nnd  Hsbenimim,  '  Ueber  die  Ptoteinaloffe  II.'  Ann.  d.  Cbanie,  tte. 

:.  p.  160. 

[ai  Siegfried, '  Ueber  die  Chemisohen  Eigenaohatten  des  Betioalirtea  Oewebes,' 

oiuekri/t,  Leipzig,  Dao.  1893. 
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liquor  in  which  the  acid  is  suspected  to  exist  is  saturated  with 
gaseous  HCI,  at  the  temperature  of  0°  C.  and  is  placed  in  a  freezing 
mixture  for  some  hours.  The  HCl-salt  crystallises  in  the  form  of 
laive  tri clinic  tables  and  prisms,  which  have  the  composition 
CgfljNO^  +  HCI,  which  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  HCI,  and 
Tery  soluble  in  water.  To  obtain  glutamic  acid  from  this  compound, 
the  latter  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  to  the  boiling  solution 
freshly  precipitated  moist  silver  oxide  is  added  as  long  as  a  precipi- 
tate of  cnloride  of  silver  separates.  The  filtrate  from  the  precipitate 
is  treated  with  H,S,  decolourised,  concentrated,  and  set  aeide  for 
Boine  days  to  crystallise'. 


Physical  and  Chemical  Properties. 

Glutamic  acid  crystallises  in  the  form  of  small  plates  or  of 
rhombic  tetrahedra  or  octahedra.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether, 
and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  (at  16°  C,  I  part  is  soluble  in 
100  parts  of  water).  Its  melting  point  is  135° — 140°.  Even  dilute 
solutions  rednce  Fehling's  solution. 


Aqueous  and  acid  solutions  of  glutamic  acid  are 

*"**'■        dextro-rotatory.     In  the  case  of  a  dilute  hydrochloric 

acid  solution  containing  90  grammes  of  HCI,  and  5  grammes  of 

glutamic  acid  in  100  C.C.,  the  specific  rotatory  power  (ii)d=  +  311 

to  31-6  (Schulze  and  Bosshard). 

In  the  case  of  glutamic  acid,  as  in  that  of  leucine,  Schultze  and 
Bosshard  found  that  the  dextrogyrous  body,  by  long  heating  with 
barium  hydrate  at  150" — 160°,  yielded  an  inactive  body  of  the  same 
composition.  Here,  again,  by  sewing  Penicillium  glaticum  in  an 
appropriate  nutrient  sterilised  medium  to  which  the  inactive 
body  had  been  added,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  optically 
active  amido-acid,  which,  however,  instead  of  being  dextrogyrous, 
as  the  normal  acid,  is  IsRvogyrous.  Under  the  conditions  of  acidity 
and  temperature  previously  referred  to,  the  Itevorotatory  power  of 
this  glutamic  acid  (a)o=  -  33  3  to  -  332. 

The  slight  difference  between  the  rotation  of  the  plan  of  polaiisa- 
tion  of  the  dextro-  and  the  laevo-gyrous  bodies  depends  doubtless 
upon  slight  and  unavoidable  impurities. 

The  Cu-compound  of  glutamic  acid  obtained  by  boiliog  it  with 
freshly  precipitated  Cu(OH),  separates  in  the  form  of  prisms,  having 
the  colour  of  lapis  lazuli,  and  the  composition  C  H,NO,Cu  +24H  O 
(Ritthausen,  Franz  Hofmeister).  This  salt  is  soluble  in  about  3400 
parts  of  cold  and  400  parts  of  boiling  water. 

■  EftTl  B.  Hofmann.  LehrhiKh  der  Zoochevtie,  WUu,  1879,  pp.  636—637. 
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Sect.  11.    Bases  besulting  from  the  Decohfosition  of 
Albuminous  Substances  bt  Tbtpsin. 

(Lysine,  Lyaatine  or  Lyaatinine  and  Am/monia.) 

1.    Lysine  C,H,.N,0.. 

Hlatorloai  Commenting  upon  tbe  results  which  had  been  ob- 

introdiiotKm. "  tained  by  Hlasiwetz  and  Habermann,  on  the  one  band, 
by  the  action  of  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  albu- 
miuoua  substances,  and  by  Schlitzenberger,  on  the  other,  who  effected 
the  decomposition  of  the  same  bodies  by  Ba(OH)  ,  Drechsei  argued 
that  both  processes  had  this  in  common,  that  they  led  to  the  produc- 
tion of  amido-acids  and  of  ammonia,  whilst  they  differed  materially 
in  that,  under  the  influence  of  caustic  baryta,  carbonic,  oxalic,  and 
acetic  acids  were  formed,  whereas  these  bodies  did  not  occur  when 
stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid  effected  the  decomposition*. 

Hlasiwetz  and  Habermann  had  by  their  method  obtained  leucine, 
tyrosine,  glutamic  acid  and  ammonia,  as  products  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  casein,  and,  in  addition,  a  small  quantity  of  mother  liquor, 
from  which  no  other  crystalline  bodies  separated.  Horbaczewski  by 
the  same  method  had,  by  the  decomposition  of  born,  obtained  16  to 
18  per  cent,  of  tbe  HCl  compound  of  glutamic  acid,  three  to  Ave 
per  cent  of  tyrosine,  15  per  cent,  of  leucine  and  very  small  quanti- 
ties of  aspartic  acid.  If  we  assume,  argued  Drechsei*,  that  in  these 
researches  only  one-half  of  the  substances  actually  obtained  could  be 
separated  in  a  crystalline  form,  even  then  about  30  per  cent,  of  the 
original  albuminous,  or  albuminoid,  matter  acted  upon  would  be  left 
unaccounted  for.  and  this  deficit  far  exceeds  the  amount  which  could 
be  covered  by  the  ammonia  formed  in  tbe  reaction :  seeing  that  all 
the  products  of  decomposition  contained  nitrogen,  and  the  amount 
of  this  element  in  a  proteid  only  amounts  to  16  or  17  per  cent. 

Reasoning  in  this  manner,  Drechsei  commenced  an  investigation 
of  which  the  object  was  to  discover  some,  at  least,  of  the  products 
resulting  from  the  splitting-up  of  the  albuminous  molecule  which 
bad  escaped  previous  observers,  and,  in  the  6rst  iustance,  he  directed 
his  attention  to  bases  which  might  presumably  be  present  in  the 
mother  liquors  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  stannous  chloride  process. 
The  investigations  which  be  was  led  to  conduct  in   person'  and 

'  DreohBel  in  tha  article  'EiweiaskSrper'  in  LadealinTg'a  HandwSrffrhicA  der 
Chemie.  Vol.  tii.  p.  MB. 

'  Dreohsel, '  Der  Abbaa  der  EiweiMBtoBe.'  Dn  Boia'  Arehiv,  1891,  see  p.  S54,  '  Zaz 
EeDDtnin  dec  SpoltangBprodude  dee  CaseinB.' 

>  E.  Dtechael,  "  Ueber  eia  SpulttmgBprodact  dea  Caaeina,"  Ber.  d.  K.  Sdclu. 
GailUchaJt  lUr  Wii$etuehafUn.  Sitz  am  1  Aug.  1870.  "  Znr  EenntiiiBS  der  Spftltunga- 
products  dea  Gaseitta,"  Dn  Boia'  Archil*,  1B91,  pp.  35* — 260.  '  Ueber  die  Bildane  von 
EaruBtoff  auB  Eiweiag,'  Ibid.  pp.  261—2es,  and  Ber.  d.  dtuUch.  chem.  QtieUteK  VoL 
uni.,  p.  8096. 
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through  bis  pupils  Ernst  Fischer',  Max  Sie^ried',  T.  G.  Hedin*  and 
T.  R.  Kniger*,  have  led  to  results  of  the  deepest  interest  which  have 
already  thrown  great  light  on  the  important  question  of  the  origin  of 
a  part  of  the  urea  formed  in  the  organism. 

Pure  casein  was  ibe  body  first  investigated  bjr  Drecheel,  and  he  sub- 
jected it  to  decompoeitioD  by  ^e  method  employed  by  Hlasiwetz  and 
H&bermann,  adding  however  to  the  contents  of  the  fiask  metallic  zinc,  bo 
as  to  keep  up  a  constant  evolution  of  hydrogen,  the  apparatus  b^ng 
arranged  so  as  to  exclude  atmospheric  oxygen. 

SmAoyniail  When  the  deoomposition    of    the   proteids  had    been 

of  phoavho-  completed,  the  contents  of  the  flask  were  somewhat  diluted 
tnnsstlo  add  and  freed  from  tin  by  the  action  of  H^.  Having  been 
to  pv«(dpltait«  evaporated  to  the  original  volume,  the  hot  Bolution  was 
*■■•'  treated  with  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  cryatallised  phos- 

photongstic  acid*.  This  reagent  produces  a  precipitate  in  which  all  the 
bases  are  contained,  whilst  the  filtrate  contains  all  the  amido  acids. 

The  precipitate  was  then  washed  with  water  containing  five  per  cent, 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  an  equal  quantity  of  phosphotunBgstic  acid,  until  all 
traces  of  chlorine  had  disappeared ;  it  was  then  suspended  in  boiling  water 
and  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  a  slight  excess  of  baryta  water.  The 
fluid  having  been  boiled,  to  expel  ammonia,  was  then  filtered,  and  from  the 
filtrate  the  excess  of  barium  precipitated  exactly  by  sulphuric  acid.  The 
filtrate  from  the  barium  sulphate  precipitate  was  then  saturated  with  HCt 
and  concentrated  on  the  water  bath.  The  thick  syrup  thus  obUuned  when 
placed  over  sulphuric  acid  gradually  became  converted  into  a  crystalUne 
mass.  By  treating  this  with  spirits  of  wine,  from  the  already  almost 
solidified  syrup  a  beautifully  crystalline  hydrochlorate  was  obtained,  which 
was  found  to  be  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 
This  proved  to  be  the  hydrochlorate  of  the  new  base  lysine,  CH^N^O^ 
In  the  mother  liquor  the  hydrochlorate  of  lysatinine  is  contained.  In 
subsequent  researehes  the  latter  part  of  the  process  was  somewhat  modi- 
fied. Thus  the  syrupy  liquid  containing  the  hydrochlorate  of  lysine  was 
dissolved  in  50  )ter  cent,  alcohol,  and  treated  with  alcoholic  solution  of 
platinum  chloride.  This  reagent  precipitated,  in  the  first  instance,  some 
potassium  platinoohloride.  After  separation  of  the  latter,  the  further 
addition  of  alcohol  caused  the  separation  of  a  platinochloride,  which  after 
being  crystallised  repeatedly,  presented  the  appearance  of  beautiful  yellow 

'  Ernst  Fiscber,  'Ueber  nene  SpaltDngsproduote  des  Leimas,'  Du  Bois'  Archiv, 
pp.265— 369. 

■  Dt  Max  Siegfried,  'Zoi  EemitniM  der  SpoltongBprodnote  der  EiweisskQrper, ' 
Ber.  d.  deuttchen  ehtmitchta  OettUicha/t.  Vol.  inv.  p.  418,  and  Do  BoIb'  Archiv, 
1891.  pp.  970—278. 

■  Dr  B.  Q.  Hedin,  ■  Zar  EeDDtnisB  der  Produota  der  trTptisuhen  Verdannng  des 
Fibrina,'  Dn  BoIb'  Arehiv,  1891,  pp.  373—278. 

*  E.  Drecbsel  und  Th.  R.  Kiilger,  '  Znr  Eenntnus  des  Ii7BiDB,'  Bir.  d.  daittch. 
chemueh.  QaelUckaft.  VoL  xiv.  (1892),  p.  24S4. 

°  ThiB  reagent  bad  been  long  employed  as  a  general  precipitant  at  vegetable  bases, 
being  known  as  'Scheibler's  reaKent';  it  hod  been  need  b;  E9mer  (Pfliiger's  Arehiv, 
Vol.  II.  p.  326)  as  a  precipitant  of  creatinine,  and  bad  been  employed  by  Dr  Franz 
Hofmeister  for  the  Bsparation  of  kynuric  aoid  from  the  arine  of  dogn ;  this  anther 
shewed  that  besides  creatinine,  it  precipitated  xanthine  (F.  Hofmeister,  'Deber  die 
dorch  PboBpborwDlfntmsHure  flillbareQ  Substansen  dea  Hams,'  Zeittehr.  f.  phy>. 
Ghent.,  VoL  Y.  (1881),  pp.  67-71). 
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needles,  and  which  had  the  compoeition,  C.H^N.O .  H^tCI,  +  C,H, .  OH. 
The  mother  liquid  oontains  the  platinochloride  of  13'Btitiiiine,  to  be  after- 
wards described.  From  this  salt  the  platinum  can  be  separated  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  a  crystalline  hydrochlorate  obtained.  By  boiling 
the  latter  with  freehly  precipitated  Pb(OH),  the  base  is  set  fi-ee ;  it  has 
not  however  been  obtained  in  a  crystalline  condition. 

Another  method  of  separatiug  lysine,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
formation  of  a  very  sparingly  soluble  silver  compound  wilt  be  described 
under  lysatinina 

GonfUtntUm  Lysin,  C,H„N,Oy  has  the  composition  of  a  diamido- 

ttad  compmuuu  caproic  acid  and  in  a  homologue  of  diamido- valerianic 
of  lyabia.  acid,  which,  as  has  already  been  stated  (p.  244),  is  pre- 

sumably identical  with  Jaffe's  omithio.  Lysine  forms  two  compounds 
with  HCI,  having  respectively  the  composition  C(HuN,0, .  HCl  and 
C,H„N,0, .  2HCl». 

It  is  optically  active  (dextrogyrous)  but  when  heated  to  150* 
with  baryta  water,  although  it  is  not  decomposed,  it  yields  an  opti- 
cally inactive  isomer,  the  platinochloride  of  which  crystallises  with- 
out either  water  or  alcohol  of  crystallisation  and  has  the  formula 
C.H.,N.O. .  H,PtOU  (Siegfried)'. 

2.     Lysatinine,  C,H„N,0  {or  Lysatine  C,H„N,0,  ?). 

In  describing  the  methods  of  separating  lysine  we  have  stated 
that  one  of  these  consisted  in  the  formation  of  the  platinochloride 
of  the  baae,  which  could  he  obtained  in  the  form  of  beautiful  needle- 
shaped  crystals.  In  the  mother  liquors  from  which  lysine  platino- 
chloride was  separated,  Drechsel  discovered  a  second  base,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  lysatine  or  lysatinine. 

The  interest  which  this  base  possesses  in  relation  to  the  formation 
of  urea  in  the  organism  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  somewhat 
lengthened  treatment  of  Drechsel's  researches  on  the  bases  which 
result  from  the  decompoeitiou  of  the  proteid  molecule. 

In  describing  the  preparation  of  lysine  by  converting  it 
to  a  platinochloride,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  mother 
liquorcoatains  the  platinochloride  of  a  second  base,  lysatinine. 
In  order  to  obtain  it,  this  mother  liquor  is  considerably  diluted  with 
water  and,  by  distillation  in  vacuo,  freed  from  alcohol  and  ether.  From 
the  aqueous  solution  which  remains,  the  platinum  is  separated  by  means 
of  H,S,  and  the  filtrate  heated  on  the  water  bath,  to  drive  off  frw  HCI, 
then  concentrated  to  syrupy  consistence.  This  aymp  is  diluted  with  wat«r 
and  a  concentrated  sohition  of  silver  nitrate  added,  drop  by  drop,  from  a 
burette,  so  as  to  free  it  exactly  of  chlorine.  The  filtrate  and  washings  from 
the  precipitated  silver  chloride  are  then  again  concentrated  to  syrupy 
consistence  and  ti-eated  with  the  same  volume  of  silver  nitrate  solution  as 
was  previously  employed  to  precipitate  the  chlorine.     On  now  adding  to 

<  G.  Dreobsel  and  J.  B.  Eruger,  '  Znr  EenntniM  des  Ljains,'  Ber.  d.  DeuOch. 
Ctum.  QeulUcliaft,  Vol.  iit.  p.  2455. 

*  H.  Siegfried,  '  Zni  Eeuntniaa  der  BpoItuDgaproduote  der  EiweiaalcOrper,'  op.  eiu 
The  apecifio  rotation  of  this  body  has  ;et  to  be  deCennined  (Ua;,  1893). 
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this  mixture  five  or  six  volnmea  of  alcohol  and  some  ether  it  becomes  very 
tnrbid,  &ud  sabsequently,  as  the  tarbidity  disappears,  a  thick  oil  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  veeeel  in  which  the  precipitation  is  efieoted.  The  clear 
mother  Uqnor  is  now  poured  off  and  gradually  treated  with  ether  in  smalt 
quantities,  until  a  separation  of  crystals,  which  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the 
vessel,  commences  i  at  this  stage  a  Urge  excess  of  ether  is  added  and  the 
mixture  set  aside  for  the  night  in  a  cool  place.  The  following  day  snow- 
white  needles  and  Sakes  are  found  to  have  separated,  which  are  recrys- 
tAllised  from  a  small  quantity  of  water,  to  which  alcohol  and  ether  are 
added,  and  are  thus  obtained  perfectly  pure'. 

UMCftlsA't  From  the  precipitate  which  phosphotangstic  acid  pro- 

mstlioa  «r  M-  '^u'^^B  when  added  to  the  products  of  decomposition  of  the 
parstlns lyilae  proteids,  lysine  and  lysatinine  may  be  readily  separated, 
and  iTiatliilne  The  precipitate  having  been  freed  from  chlorine,  it  is  dis- 
dlrMtlr  tnm  solved  (almost  completely)  in  boiling  water  and  decomposed 
itit  phonao-  by  means  of  the  smallest  possible  excess  of  Ba(OH)r  The 
^^"■j  *"*"  filtrate  from  the  barium  precipitate  is  saturated  with  CO,, 
^^  boiled  for  half-an-honr,  filtered  and,  when  cold,  treated  with 

solution  of  silver  nitrate,  so  long  as  a  precipitate  falls.  The  voluminotu 
precipitate  ia  separated  and  thoroughly  washed  with  water. 

liie  filtrate  from  the  silver  precipitate  is  concentrated  to  the  consistence 
of  a  thin  syrup  and  then,  little  by  little,  treated  with  small  quautitiea  of 
abaolnte  alcohol,  which  causes  a  somewhat  dense  precipitate,  which  assumes 
an  obscarely  crystalline  form  and  which  contains  lysine.  (From  this  pre- 
cipitate the  platinochloride  of  lysine  may  be  obtained,  in  a  pure  cimdition, 
by  decomposing  by  means  of  H^,  concentrating  the  fihrate,  treating  with 
PtCT,  then  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  the  manner  described  at  p.  255.) 

'Hie  filtrate  from  which  the  smeary  compound  of  lysine  and  silver  has 
separated  through  the  gradual  addition  of  alcohol,  is  still  further  treated 
with  alcohol,  when  the  fine  crystalline  compound  of  lysatinine  and  silver 
nitrate  is  obtained,  exactly  as  described  previously. 

The  analyaia  of  the  silver  compound  leads  to  the 

I'luvw    formula  C,H„N  0, .  HONO.  +  AgO.NO,,  from  which 
of   however  probably  is  to  be  subtracted  a  molecule  of 
water  of  crystallisatioo. 

From  the  empirical  formula  derived  from  the  aDalysis 
ar^u^a*}       °^  ^^^  previously  described  compound,  lysatiniue  is  seen 
to  have  the  compositiou  of  a  creatine  or  a  creatinine, 
according  as  we  assume  that  one  molecule  of  water  ia  or  is  not  water  of 
ctystallisatioQ.    Its  composition  in  the  latter  case  would  be  expressed 
by  the  formula  C  H       N,Oa,  which  is  also  the  empirical  formula  of 
creatine,  C,H^^.,N,Oj;  in  that  case  we  should  term  it  lyaatine. 
Creatine     ...  C,H,N,0^ 
Lysatine    ...  C,H„N,0,. 

'  The  details  of  the  pnueBs  are  taken  &om  Ernst  Fisoher's  pitper,  '  Ueber  neue 
SpsltnagBprodnote  dee  Leimea,'  Eztraat  from  'Inaugmul  DiHert.,'  Leipzig,  1890,  in 
lirechsel's  memoir,  '  Der  Abbaa  dei  EiweiBssCoffe.' 

*  Sieglried,  *Znr  Eenntniu  der  SpaltungEprodaoto  der  EiweisskOiper,'  see  note  3, 
p.  2M. 
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We  now  come  to  the  deeply  interestiog,  central 
""^^"^    fact  resulting  from  DrechBel's  researches, 
^^g,^  ,,jm  It  bad  long  been  the  object  of  the  eDdeavours  of 

Um  fonutton  pbf^ologicai  (^emistB  to  obtain  ureA  directly  by  the 
ofnrw.  decomposition  of  albuminous  substances.     The  French 

chemist  B&^mp  believed,  indeed,  that  by  ^e  oxidising  action  of 
potassium  permanganate  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  urea. 
Stadeler  and  0.  Lohr,  on  repeatine  the  experiments  of  Slcbamp, 
failed  to  confirm  his  discovery.  In  spite  of  the  asseverations  of 
Ritter  in  support  of  the  accuracy  of  B^hamp's  assertion,  Tappeiner 
on  going  over  the  same  ground  obtained  the  same  results  as 
St&deler  and  O.  Lohr.  The  probable  source  of  error  has  been 
explained  by  F.  Lorsch,  who  has  found  that  under  the  conditions  of 
B^hamp's  experiment,  with  some  modifications,  guanidin  is  formed, 
this  substance  having  probably  been  mistaken  for  urea  by  B^hamp*. 

By  a  process  not  of  oxidation,  but  of  decomposition,  in  which 
probably,  secondary  products  of  decomposition  are  less  likely  to  arise 
than  by  any  other,  we  have  seen  that  Brechsel  has  obtained  the 
base  lysatinine,  which  has  an  empirical  formula  homologous  to  that 
of  creatine  or  creatinine.  As  creatine  when  boiled  with  baryta 
water  splits  into  sarcosin  and  urea,  it  occurred  to  Drechsel  that 
his  new  base,  lysatinine,  would  in  all  probability  be  similarly 
decomposed  and  furnish  urea  as  a  product.  Experiment  at  once 
veritiea  the  anticipation.  From  10  grammes  of  the  double  salt 
of  lysatinine  and  nitrate  of  silver,  by  boiling  (after  previous  sepa- 
ration of  the  silver)  for  25  minutes  with  excess  of  baryta  water, 
he  obt^ned  1  gramme  of  pure  urea  nitrate,  from  which  he  isolated 
urea,  which  he  identified  by  a  comparison  of  physical  and  chemical 
properties  and  by  a  nitrogen  determination.  Thus  it  has  been 
possible  to  prove  that  by  processes  of  simple  decomposition,  in 
which  oxidation  is  absolutely  excluded,  urea  can  be  derived  directly 
from  the  albuminous  substances.  The  whole  bearing  of  these  dis- 
coveries will  be  discussed  in  the  third  volume  of  this  work  in 
connection  with  the  general  question  of  the  mode  of  formation  of 
urea  in  the  body.  It  may  here  be  stated,  however,  that  Drechsel 
is  far  fiom  believing  that  the  whole  or  the  major  part  of  the  urea 
formed  in  the  organism  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  lysatinine. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  of  opinion  that  presumably  only  about  one- 
ninth  of  the  urea  extracted  is  thus  derived. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  secondary,  as  distinguished  from 
primary,  products  of  the  decomposition  of  proteids  ;  the  distinction 
will  be  easily  made  plain.  The  carbonic,  oxalic,  and  acetic  acids 
which  were  obtained  when  proteids  were  decomposed  by  long  heating 
with  Ba(OH),  at  high  temperatures,  and  whicn  were  not  obtained 
by  the  non-oxidising  action  of  Sn  CI,  and  HCl,  are  examples  of 
secondary  products. 
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When  lysine  is  heated  with  Ba(OH)^  at  150°— 160°  it  is  not  split 
up,  and  can  be  again  recovered  (Siegfried),  When,  however,  lysati- 
mne  is  subjected  to  the  same  process,  it  is  split  up  and  barium 
carbonate  is  formed.  Thus  b  explained  the  origin  (at  least  in  part) 
of  the  CO,  which  is  one  of  the  products  of  SchUtzenberger'B  process, 
and  which  ia  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  secondary  product. 

Drechsel  assumes  that  1  molecule  of  lysatinine.  when  decomposed 
with  caustic  baryta,  yields  1  molecule  of  urea,  which  by  further 
oxidation  will  yield  1  molecule  of  CO^  From  100  parts  of  dry 
albumin  treated  by  his  baryta  method,  Schiitzenberger  obtained  a. 
maximum  quantity  of  125  parts  of  BaCO,,  which  corresponds  to 
279  parts  of  CO,.  These  2-79  parts  of  CO,,  on  the  assumption  stated 
above,  may  have  their  origin  in  8-95  parts  of  lysatinine,  or  3'8  parts 
of  urea  springing  from  the  decomposition  of  this  body,  respectively. 
Thus  from  100  parts  of  dry  proteid  matter  there  probably  are 
derived  iu  the  oi^anism  38  parts  of  urea,  by  processes  purely  of 
decomposition.  But  how  can  the  relation  between  the  urea  formed 
in  this  way  to  the  total  amount  of  urea  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  organism  be  calculated  ?  100  parts  of  albuminous  matter,  in 
round  numbers,  contain  16  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  which  is  almost 
entirely  excreted  as  urea.  The  16  per  cent,  of  N  correspond  to 
34-3  parts  of  urea.  If  we  now  compare  the  amount  of  urea  which 
can  be  derived  from  lysatinine  directly  split  otf  from  the  proteids, 
with  the  total  amount  of  urea  which  the  proteid  can  furnish  in  the 
economy,  we  arrive  at  the  result  that  the  proportion  of  the 
former  to  the  latter  is  as  1  :  9  (38  :  343  ::  1  :  9-02). 

How  the  other  nine-tenths  probably  arise  will  be  matter  for 
discussion  in  the  sequel. 

^»*"  ,  ^  The  experiments  of  Drechsel,  Fischer,  and  Siegfried 

had  shewn  that  under  the  HOI  and  SnOl,  process,  the 


two  bases  which  we  have  been  considering  are  formed, 
tryprtn.  however  varying  the  nature  of  the  albuminous  body. 

Thus  Drechsel  discovered  lysine  and  lysatinine  in  the  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  casein.  His  pupil,  Fischer,  separated  these  bases 
by  following  the  .same  process  with  gelatin ;  and  Dr  Max  Siegfried 
obtained  the  same  results,  working  with  conglutin,  gluten-fibrin, 
hemiprotein,  Maly's  oxyprotosulphonic  acid  and  ej^-albumin. 

That  the  decomposition  of  proteids  proceeds  as  has  been  stated, 
when  they  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  reagents  which  are  capable 
of  splitting  them  up,  will  appear  to  some  to  afford  no  sufficient 
ground  for  assuming  that  the  same  process  is  likely  to  occur  in  the 
animal  economy  and,  until  this  is  proved,  the  arguments  which  have 
been  developed  will  seem  to  these  objectors  to  be  ianciful  and  of 
little  value.  But  direct  experiment  is  no  longer  wanting;  to  prove 
that  lysine  and  lysarinine  are  formed  under  conditions  which  neces- 
sarily must  lead  to  their  production  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

Dr  S.  G.  Hedin,  working  under   Drechsel,  separated  from  the 
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products  of  the  paocreatic  diRestioD  of  3000  grammes  of  moist  fibrio, 
28  giammes  of  the  chemically  pure  platinochloride  of  lysine,  besides 
esough  of  the  silver  compound  of  lysatinine  to  eetabli^  its  identity. 
Further,  from  150  grammes  of  Kiihne's  diy  pancreas,  Hedin  obtained 
0'7  grammes  of  the  pure  platinochloride  of  lysine,  which  enabled 
the  identity  of  the  body  to  be  determined  by  elementary  analysis, 
and  doubtless  lysatinia  was  also  present'. 


Ainvumia:  NH^ 

When  albuminous  snbstances  are  split  up  by  the  action  of 
Ba(OH),  at  high  temperatures  (Schiitzeu better's  process)  products  are 
obtained  of  which  some,  such  as  leucine,  tyrosine  and  aspartic  acid, 
are  probably  primary,  i.e.  are  produced  directly  by  the  splittiug-up 
of  the  proteid  molecule,  whilst  others,  such  as  acetic,  oxalic  and 
carbonic  acids,  are  secondary,  i.e.  are  produced  either  by  the  simple 
decomposition  or  by  the  oxidation  of  bodies  which  were  the  primary 
results  of  decompositionbut  are  not  able  to  remain  undecomposed 
under  the  particular  conditions.  Thus  it  has  been  shewn  that  a 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  carbonic  acid  obtained  by  SchiJtz- 
enberger  must  be  derived  from  the  secondary  decomposition  of 
lysatiniue,  itself  a  primary  product  of  the  splitting-up  of  proteids. 
In  Judging  of  the  primary  or  secondary  relations  of  these  products  of 
decomposition  yery  great  stress  must  be  laid  upon  the  evidence 
which  establishes  whether  the  body  under  consideration  is  formed, 
whichever  the  method  of  decomposition. 

Amongst  the  products  obtained  both  by  Schtitzenberger's  method 
of  decomposition  and  by  that  followed  by  Hlasiwetz  and  Habermann, 
Drechsel  and  others  (Sn  CI,  and  HCl),  NH,  occupies  a  constant 
place.  It  was,  therefore,  interesting  to  determine  whether,  under  the 
influence  of  trypsin,  ammonia  is  formed.  The  question  has  been 
decided  in  the  affirmative.  In  an  investigation  made  in  Hoppe- 
Seyler's  Laboratory,  under  conditions  which  exclude  the  probability 
of  putrefactive  cluuiges,  in  t^psin  digestions  which  lasted  a  very 
short  time  (4  hours),  and  in  which  the  temperature  was  only  32°  C, 
small  quantities  of  NH,  were  rapidly  formed*. 

Stadelmann',  in  Kuhne's  laboratory,  repeated  Hitschler's  experi- 
ments under  conditions  which  absolutely  excluded  the  possibility  of 
putrefaction  and  obtained  exactly  the  same  results. 

<  Dr  S.  Q.  Hedin,  '  Zni  Eetmtniis  der  Prodaote  der  ttTptiMhen  Terdanoiig  d«B 
Fibrin*.'    Id  Drechsei'i  *  Abban  der  EiweiustoSe.' 

'  Dr  August  HinoUeT,  'Bildmig  von  Ammonikk  b«i  dei  PMioreasTeTduinDg  tod 
Fibrin.'  (Aob  dem  phvsiologisch.  ebemiaoh.  Loborat.  in  Btnstbaig.)  ZeiUeht^t  f. 
phy$.  Chemit,  Vol.  i.  (1680),  pp.  S03— 306. 

'  E.  SUdelmami,  'Bildung  von  Anunonjak  bei  PankiewTGi^aaDg  yon  Fibrin,' 
ZeiUchriftf.  Biologie,  Vol.  uit.  (1886),  pp.  261—266. 
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Atb  Xanthine-haaea  products  of  digestion  by  Trypsin? 

Adenine  C,H,N  +3H,0.  Xanthine  C,H,N.O^ 

Hypoxanthine  C,H,N,0.  Guanine  C,H,N,0. 

We  have  now,  before  concluding  our  account  of  the  well-defined 
products  which  arise  by  the  action  of  trypsin  on  the  proteids  (inde- 
pendently of  putrefactive  bacteria)  to  consider  briefly  and  to  examine 
the  value  of  tne  facts  which  have  been  placed  on  record,  and  which 
might,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  estabhsh  some  relation  between 
the  bases  enumerated  above  (and  often  designated  xanthine-bases') 
and  pancreatic  digestion. 

In  his  investigations  on  the  bases  which  are  con- 
tained in  various  tissues  and  organs,  Scherer  found  small 
quantities  of  guanine  and  xanthine  in  the  tissue  of 
tne  pancreas  of  oxen'.     The  amounts  do  not,  however, 
JjJ^"***"  differ  materially  from  those  found  in  other  glandular 

organs  and  fail,  therefore,  to  establish  any  special 
connection  between  these  bodies  and  pancreatic  proteolysis.  Chitten- 
den, in  the  course  of  a  research  to  be  afterwards  referred  to,  found 
that  the  pancreatic  tissue  contains  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
hypoxanthme  and  xanthine,  but  he  proved  that  these  bodies  pre- 
existed in  the  pancreas  and  were  not  the  products  of  auto- digestion, 
as  their  amounts  did  not  increase  when  the  dried  pancreatic  tissue 
was  digested  at  40°  C.  for  24 — 48  hours  in  a  weak  alkaline  solution. 

TbaobMrva-  Hyposanthine   and   xanthine   in   small   quantities 

ttoni  or  Bfti0-  were  stated  by  Salomon*  and  by  Krause*,  who  worked 
Bum  and  of  under  him,  to  be  products  of  the  digestion  of  blood- 
'^''■*-  fibrin  by  pepsin  as  well  as  by  trypsin.     These  authors 

further  stated  that  both  bodies  were  likewise  formed  when  fibrin  is 
digested  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  with  weak  hydrochloric 
aad. 

Workine  under  Ktlhne's  direction,  Chittenden* 
repeated  Salomon's  experiments.  He  found  that  when 
blood-tibrin  is  subjected  to  digestion  either  with  pepsin 
or  trypsin,  small  but  easily  recognisable  quantities  of  the  silver 
compound  of  hypoxanthine  could  be  obtained.    He  likewise  obtained 

'  HypoTftn thine  and  lanthioe  have  been  dealt  mth  at  length  in  Vol.  i.  (1st  edition, 
pp.  02ft— S33).  A  Ml  deeeription  of  Adenine  will  be  found  in  tbe2ttd  edition  of  Vol.  t., 
in  oonneiiou  vith  the  ohemiiitry  of  the  Nnoleins.  OnaniDS  will  be  deBOribed  in 
Vol.  m.  In  this  place  we  ehall  onl;  leler  to  these  bodies  so  far  as  tbej  appear  to 
bear  on  panereatio  digestion. 

'  Bcbeier,  Armal.  d.  Chan.  u.  Phann.,  Vol.  en.  p.  367. 

*  Salomon,  'Deber  die  Verbreitnng  nnd  Bntatehnng  von  Hjpoxanthin  nnd  Miloh- 
sanre  im  thierisoben  Organismas,'  Zeittchr.  f.  phyt.  Chemie,  Tol.  n.  <ie7e— 79), 
pp.  6fi~g£ ;  refer  to  p.  90. 

*  Hugo  KrBTue,  '  Ueber  Darstallnng  tod  XanthinbSTpem  ans  Biweiss, '  Inang.  Diss. 
Berlin,  1678. 

>  R.  H.  Chittenden,  '  On  the  Formation  of  Hjpoiautbin  from  Albumin,'  Jounul 
of  Phytwiogif,  Vol.  n.  (1879—80),  pp.  28—87. 
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hypoxanthine  when  he  subjected  blood-fibrin  to  the  action  of 
boiling  water,  as  well  as  when  he  digested  it  for  two  or  three  days 
with  a  2  p.c.  sol.  of  hydrochloric  acid  at  the  temperature  of  40*  C. 

Chittenden,  in  comparative  experiments,  shewed  that  when  egg- 
albumin  was  substituted  for  fibrin,  no  hypoxanthine  could,  with 
certainty,  be  discovered,  except  in  the  case  of  the  pancreatic  digestion 
of  egg-albumin,  in  which  he  obtained  positive  results. 

As  will  be  shewn  in  the  sequel,  the  cardinal  fact  to  be  made  out 
was  whether  blood-fibrin  contains  hypoxanthine  preformed  or  not. 
In  the  former  case,  Salomon's  and  Chittenden's  results  would  merely 
prove  that  under  the  circumstances  of  their  experiments  hypoxan- 
thine bad  been  dissolved  out  of  the  fibrin  in  which  it  bad  been 
occluded.  Chittenden  believed  that  he  had  proved  that  fibrin 
does  not  contain  hypoxanthine,  by  boiling  it  for  long  periods  with 
absolute  alcohol,  and  then  examining  the  alcohol,  which  was 
found  to  be  free  &om  hypoxanthine.  Drechsel',  however,  shewed 
that  this  experiment  does  not  by  any  means  settle  the  question  of 
the  absence  of  hypoxanthine  from  fibrin. 

Konal'i  M-  ^^  '■^^  y^^''  1879  Br  Albrecht  Kossel  published  a 

Muohuonnn-  research'  on  the  nuclein  of  yeast,  in  which  he  an- 
eisiniuidtiieiT  nounced  that  amongst  the  soluble  products  of  its  de- 
"'"**"'  **  composition  was  a  not  inconsiderable  quantity  of 
hypoxanthine.  In  a  subsequent  paper*  be  shewed 
that  when  the  nuclein  of  yeast  is  merely  boiled  with  water,  a 
quantity  of  hypoxanthine  (which  he  estimated  at  about  1  per  cent.) 
is  formed,  this  Dody  being  split  off  from  the  nuclein  molecule. 

Extending  his  researches  to  nucleins  from  other  sources  he 
similarly  proved  that,  under  the  same  circumstances,  they  yield 
hypoxanthine.  From  these  facts,  Eossel  argued  that  the  small 
quantities  of  hypoxanthine  found  by  Salomon  and  Chittenden  when 
blood-fibrin  was  digested  with  pepsin  and  trypsin,  were  derived  from 
the  nuclein  of  the  white  blood  corpuscles  necessarily  occluded  in  the 
fibrin,  and  that  these  experiments,  therefore,  in  no  way  sufficed  to 
prove  that  hypoxanthine  or  xanthine  are  products  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  proteids  either  by  pepsin  or  trypsin*. 

Kossel  has  shewn  that  not  only  hypoxanthine  but  likewise 
xanthine  and  guanine  result  from  the  decomposition  of  nucleins. 

'  Dreohael, '  Zuc  Frage  naoh  der  Entatehnng  tod  Hjpoitmthiii  ana  EiweiBakOrpem,' 
Ser.  d.  deuUcb.  chem.  Qettlltchaft,  Vol.  iiii.  p.  240. 

'  Dr  Albrecht  Eosb«1,  'Ueber  dai  Nudem  der  Hefe,'  Z&itiehrift  /.  pAyi.  Chem., 
Tol-  ui.  (1879).  p,  28i— 291. 

■  Di  Albreoht  KoBsel,  '  Ueber  die  Heikimft  des  HTpozanthing  in  dem  OrgauiBmns,' 
Ztitiehriftf.  phy>.  Chem.,  Vol.  t.  (1881),  pp.  152—157. 

*  SotoinoD  fau  adopted  tlie  yieir  ol  Eoseel  aa  to  the  origin  of  IiTpozaiitliiiie  from 
nnolein :  "  Nachdem  ioh  gezeigt  batte  Asm  das  Huclein  bIb  die  Qaelle  aieser  Efirper  im 
OrganiBmns  anzusehen  ist,  Bind  alle  Eiperimente,  die  man  fOi  die  Bildong  dieaer 
SnbBtanEen  ana  den  EiweiukOrpem  ongefiihrt  hat,  hinlaUig  geworden.  Salomon  hat 
meine  BeweiBe  auetkitDnC  nnd  aamit  seine  frnhere  Ansioht  znriickgezi^n."  Koasel, 
_       .     ,      ._.....-.       ...        -.      .     „  .  pp   ^_22 
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Subsequently,  Kossel  found  that  when  the  paucreaB 

'""'rf  '"^    "  boiled  for  three  or  four  hours  with  a  very  dilute 

Mioin*.  sulphuric  acid  (one  part  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 

in  four  parts  of  water)  a  base  is  set  free,  adenin,  which  is 

a  polymer  of  HON,  and  which  has  the  composition  (^HgN,  -I-  3HtO. 

This  base,  he  has  shewn,  is  formed  in  the  fint  instance  from 
nuclein,  and  the  hypoxanthine  which  is  obtained  by  decomposine 
nuclein  is  derived  from  adenin'.  When  the  latter  base  is  treated 
with  nitrous  acid,  hypoxanthine  is  formed. 

CJS^,  +  HNO,  =  CH«N.O  +  N,  +  H,0. 

Adenin  appears  to  be  an  amido-hypoxanthine  and  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  it  that  guanine  bears  to  xanthine. 

After  an  examination  of  the  facts  adduced,  tbe  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  the  so-called  xanthine  bodies  do  not  ori^ate  by  the 
profound  decomposition  of  the  albuminous  or  albuminoid  bodies 
under  tbe  influence  of  trypsin,  but  are  the  products  of  the  decom- 
position of  nucleins,  a  decomposition  which  appears  to  occur  with 
ereat  ease  under  a  variety  of  circumstances  capable  of  effecting  the 
hydrolytic  splittlng-up  of  organic  compounds. 

Tryptophan. 

We  shall  by  this  name*  deKignate  a  substance  as  yet  known  only 
by  the  reactions  which  it  exhibits  when  its  solutions  are  treated  with 
chlorine  or  bromine  water,  but  which  may  be  found  among  the 
products  of  decomposition  of  the  albuminous  molecule,  in  whatever 
manner  this  may  be  brought  about. 

BMmj.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin'  observed  for  the  first  time 

that  the  pancreatic  juice  of  the  dog  assumes  a  roae-red  colouration 
when  it  is  treated  with  chlorine  water,  and  assumed  that  this  reaction 
was  characteristic  of  the  pancreatic  secretion.  Claude  Bernard*, 
however,  shewed  that  the  perfectly  fresh  and  normal  pancreatic  juice 
does  not  exhibit  the  reaction,  but  that  it  is  obtained  with  the  juice 

1  KoMel,  'Ueber  du  Adeniu,'  ZtiUeh.  f.  pAyi.  Chan.,  Vol.  i.   (1S86),  pp.  3S0 

>  The  name  Tryptophan  baa  been  Boegested  by  Nemndstei  u  indioSitiag  the  ori^ 
of  the  body  in  the  deoompoBition  of  proleids.  It  U  derived  firom  j^drrotuu,  (o  be 
broken,  and  ^ulru,  to  bring  to  light. 

S.  NemnelBter,  '  Znr  Fhymologie  der  EiweiaarMOTptioD  und  zor  Lehre  tod  den 
Peplonen,'  ZeiUchHft  fnr  BiologU,  Vol.  ixvn.  (1690),  pp.  809—878;  »ee,o '— 


Tijptophui,  p.  S4S  (note). 

E.  StadeliDuin  hu  applied  the  term  Proteinoohromogen  to  tbe  same  eabetanee. 
Surely  it  ie  aaaroely  appropriate  to  apply  a  name  implying  that  it  is  the  cause  of  tbe 
eoloars  diaplayed  by  uie  proteids  (?),  to  a  body  which  ia  bat  an  nnlmovn  product  of 
theii  decompositioD. 

>  TiedemaDD  and  Omelin,  '  Die  Terdanaug  oach  Tersnchen.'    Heidelberg,  1881. 

*  Clande  Bernard,  '  Bffimoire  sur  le  Pancriaa.'  CompUt  Bendiu,  SuppWnMnt, 
t.  (1856),  pp.  403— M9. 
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-which  has  been  kept  for  some  time,  unless  putrefactioo  sets  in,  when 
it  ceases.  Claude  Bernard  observed  that  wiiea,  through  putrefactioo, 
the  chlonDe  reaction  could  no  longer  be  obtained,  if  the  liquid  were 
precipitated  with  lead  acetate,  the  filtrate  freed  from  lead  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  second  filtrate  were  treated  with  tutric  acid 
containiog  nitrous  acid,  a  red  colour  was  produced  ;  this  he  believed 
to  be  caused  b;  the  same  body  which  had  originally  caused  the  rose 
colouration  with  chlorine. 

KUhne*  proved  this  yiew  to  be  untenable,  the  nitric  and 
nitrous  acid  reactions  being  due  to  the  formation  of  indol,  which 
could  be  separated  by  distillation.  Eiihne  shewed  that  the  very 
different  substance  which  exhibits  the  chlorine  reaction  also  gives  a 
red  or  violet  colour  when  treated  with  bromioe  water,  and  since  be 
introduced  its  use  bromine  water  haa  generally  been  employed,  for 
this  purpose,  in  the  laboratory  instead  of  chlorine  water. 

It  is  mainly  due  to  the  researches  of  EUhne  that  we  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  tryptophan,  as  we  shall  henceforth 
designate  it,  is  produced  not  only  as  one  of  the  products  of  the 
pancreatic  decomposition  of  proteids,  but  is  likewise  to  be  found 
(though  it  is  rapidly  destroyed  and  disappears)  as  a  constant  product 
of  the  splitttng-up  of  the  albuminous  molecule,  in  whatever  manner 
this  may  be  brought  about.  Euhne  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  one  of 
the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  hemi-moiety  of  the  molecule. 

Thus  it  is  one  of  the  products  of  decomposition  when  the 
proteids  are  treated  by  SchCltzenberger's  process*,  as  well  as  when 
they  are  boiled  with  5  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  though  in  the  latter 
case  the  reaction  is  slight,  and  the  body  which  occasions  it  rapidly 
disappears'. 

ahenlod  Tryptophan  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 

ud  phnloal  chloroform  (KrUkenbet^).  It  is  more  readily  soluble 
vrotMTtlw  of  in  amyl  alcohol,  which  may  be  employed  to  effect  its 
t^^^^M  **  separation  (Hemala*).  In  the  latter  case  the  reaction 
should  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  chlorine  water,  as 
bromine  is  soluble  in  amyl  alcohol,  and  imparts  to  it  a  yellow  colour. 

The  tinctorial  intensity  of  tryptophan  is  very  great,  so  that 
solutions  which  give  an  intense  violet  colouration  with  chlorine, 
furnish  but  a  emdl  quantity  of  the  colouring  matter.  According  to 
Kriikenbeig,  chlorine  or  bromine  do  not  cause  the  colour  reaction  of 
tryptophan  by  an  oxidising  action,  but  by  actually  entering  into  com- 
bination with  the  body.     This  author  found  that  tryptophan  is  diffu- 

I  Eohne,  '  Ueber  Indol  kiu  Eiweus,'  Ber.  d.  daOtek.  ekem.  Oatlitehaft,  Vol.  Tin. 
(18«e).  p.  306. 

*  NeameUl«r, '  Ueber  die  BeactioDen  der  AlbnmoBeii  and  PeptoDO,'  Ztittchnft  /fir 
Biolegie,  Vol.  uvi.  (1890),  see  p.  3S2. 

■  NenmeiBtei,  loc.  ciL     See  note  to  i)aee  829. 

■  Bioh.  Hemfja, '  Zur  Eenutnias  del  in  der  abemisoben  PbTsiologie  lor  Anweadnne 
gekommenen  NitropnBBid-refiotianeQ '  in  Erakenberg's  Chemitche  Unttnuchtingen  zur 
icitiauchaftlieben  Mtdicin,  2tet  HeR,  June  1366,  p.  116. 
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Bible,  and  that  its  solutions  exhibited  an  absorption  band  in  the 
vicinity  of  D. 

For  the  discussioii  of  many  iacte  conceraiug  trvptophan,  and  for 
the  description  of  painstaking  methods  employed  in  the  attempted 
separation  of  the  oody,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  on  the 
subject  by  Stadelmann'. 

'  E.  Btadelmaiiii,  '  Deber  dai  beim  tiefen  Zerfall  der  Eiweirnkfirper  entstehende 
ProtdniMhromogeii,  den  die  BroDmaotioD  gebenden  K&rper,'  ZeiUchrift  /.  Biolegie, 
Vol.  ixn.  (1S90),  pp.  491— C26, 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


ItJTEODUCTORr   OBSERVATIONS. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  book  the  Tarioue  secretions 
have  beea  considered  in  conDectioo  with  the  general  physiology  of 
the  organs  which  produce  them,  some  account  having  also  oeen 
given  of  the  structure  of  these.  Id  the  case  of  the  bile,  however,  a 
diETerent  course  will  be  followed,  for  reasons  which  will  presumably 
commend  themselves  to  the  readers  of  a  book  which  aims  at  a 
thorough  chemical  treatment  of  the  processes  of  the  animal  economy, 
considered,  however,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  philoeophical 
biologist. 

In  this  volume  we  shall  consider  the  general  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  bile,  its  proximate  principles  and  their  transformations, 
and  the  probable  part  played  by  the  bile  in  the  intestiae,  inde- 
pendently of  the  general  physiology  of  the  organ  which  produces  it. 

The  bile  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  comparatively  insignificant 
by-product'  resulting  from  the  extremely  complex  and  diverse 
chemical  operations  which  have  their  seat  in  the  liver,  the  largest 
and,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all  the  glands  of  the  body. 
This  by-product  furnishes  as  little  insight  into  the  great  operations 
which  are  conducted  in,  and  by,  this  great  chemical  factory,  the 
liver,  aa  might  be  obtained  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the 
operations  carried  on  in  extensive  chemical  works,  were  we  only 
permitted  to  study  the  chemical  composition  of  a  drain  into  which 
some  alone  of  the  waste  products  of  the  works  were  regularly  dis- 
charged. Doubtless  this  study  might  throw  some  light  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  factory  and  would,  certainly,  be  necessary  to  their  com- 
plete inveetigatioD,  which,  however,  would  only  be  possible  when  we 
were  placed  m  a  position  to  examine  the  raw  materials  entering,  the 
structure  and  relative  relatious  of  the  various  parts  of  the  fiwtory,  the 
nature  and  mutual  dependence  of  the  various  chemical  operations 
carried  oa  within  its  precincts,  no  less  than  all  the  products  resulting 

>  '  The  bumui  liver  weigha  from  15O0  (o  3000  grot.,  and  produces  in  tweatf-ronr 
houra  abont  400  to  600  grma.  of  bile.  The  parotid,  which  only  veighB  from  24  to 
SO  grms.,  prodooes  in  (be  ume  time  from  800  to  1000  grme.  of  eeoretioD '  (Bnnge). 
The  compariion  qaoted  indioatea  how  aaboidinbte  moat  be  the  part  pla;ed  bj  the 
bile  in  Mtpeot  to  the  general  tnnotioas  of  the  liver. 
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from  them.  Such  a  study  we  propose  to  make  in  the  case  of  the 
liver  in  Book  III.  It  cannot  be  undertaken  until  we  have  completed 
our  examination  of  all  the  processes  which  have  their  seat  in  the 
alimentary  canal.  For  the  latter  purpose  we  are,  however,  compelled 
to  undertake,  at  the  preBent  Bttige,  a  det^led  study  of  the  bile. 

Sect.  1.    Methods  of  obtaining  Bile. 

In  the  case  of  the  bile  we  do  not,  in  the  majority  of  animals, 
encounter  the  difficulties  which  present  themselves  in  the  case  of 
the  other  secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  when  we  desire  to  ob- 
tain them  in  a  state  of  purity.  In  vertebitite  animals  generally,  there 
exists  in  connection  with  the  hepatic  duct '  a  unilateral  ctecal  diver- 
ticulum '  the  galUbladder,  in  which,  during  the  periods  when  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  bile  into  the  intestines  is  not  required,  the  secretion 
may  accumulate,  and  whence  we  usually  obtain  it  for  the  purposes 
of  chemical  study  and  research. 

That  animals,  Bucb  as  the  camivora,  in  which  digestion  is  a  more  or  less 
intermittent  process,  shonid  always  possess  a  gall-bladder  is  intell^ble 
enough,  and  that  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  this  reservoir  is  absent 
should  occur,  mainly,  in  the  herbivora  is  on  the  whole  intelligible.  It  is 
imposaible,  however,  to  acconnt  for  the  esceptions,  so  tar  as  the  Autiior 
knows,  either  on  morphological  or  physiological  grounds.  Thus,  whilst 
oxen  and  sheep  confomi  to  the  rule  and  have  a  gall-bladder,  deer  have 
none.  The  solidnngula  are  diatingnished  by  absence  of  gall-bladder. 
Whilst  our  domeetio  birds,  in  general,  possess  a  gall-bladder,  the  pigeon 
has  none.  The  parrot  and  the  ostrich,  amongst  well-known  birds,  also 
have  no  gall-bladder. 

Whilst  we  are  able,  as  has  been  said,  to  obtain,  for  chemical 
study,  bile  from  the  gall-bladder  of  dead  animals,  it  is  impossible  to 
study  the  process  of  secretion,  to  determine  its  relations  in  point  of 
time  to  the  various  digestive  acts,  and  to  form  adequate  conceptions 
of  the  part  which  it  plays  in  the  various  digestive  processes,  unless 
we  supplement  the  facts  ascertained  in  other  ways  by  otMerving 
animals  in  which  biliary  fistulse  have  been  established. 

iirt.hn.ti-  Schwann'  was  the  first  to  establish  biliary  fistulse, 

m«at  of  uu-  and  his  method  of  operating  has  in  general  been  imi- 
•IT  flftnia.        tated  by  subsequent  observers. 

The  dog  is  the  animal  which  ha.B  almost  invariably  been  employed 
when  the  (3)ject  has  been  to  make  a  permanent  biliary  fistula.     Hav- 

'  Th.  BchwBiui,  '  Teimiche  am  nnasnmitteln  ob  die  Oslle  im  Organitmns  sine  fill 
das  Leben  wesentUche  Boile  spielt,'  Archiv  f.  Anat.  u.  Fhgi.  (1844),  pp,  127—159. 
Althongh  Sohnann  has  the  merit  of  having  first  established  permtment  biliarjr  flatuln, 
the  dogs  npoD  vhich  he  operated  snd  wbioh  garriTed  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
operation  &eA  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  he  wu  ia  consequence  led  to  attach  an 
euggerated  and  untrue  importance  to  the  part  which  the  bile  pla^  in  the  economy. 
Sehwann  ttniJo}red  no  eannnla  to  collect  the  bile.  So  far  as  the  Author  knows  it  was 
Blondlot  who  first  did  so  in  oases  ot  biliary  fistnl*. 
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ing  beeo  kept  witliout  food  for  24  boure  preceding  the  opera- 
tion, and  having  been  deeply  narcotised,  first  by  means  of  morphia 
and  then  of  chloroform,  an  incision  about  two  inches  in  length  is 
made  through  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  linea  alba,  commencing 
at  the  xyphoid  cartilage.  The  gall-bladder,  which  is  distended  vim 
bile  in  the  fasting  animal,  is  brought  into  view  and,  with  little 
difficulty,  the  cystic  is  traced  to  the  common  bile-duct  (ductus 
communis  choledochua).  The  latter  runs  by  the  side  of  the  portal 
vein  and  the  hepatic  artery.  By  means  of  a  blunt  aneurism  needle, 
the  common  bile-duct  is  separated  and  a  ligature  applied,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  junction  of  the  cystic  with 
the  hepatic  duct.  The  duct  is  then  followed  down  and  a  second 
ligature  applied  as  close  as  possible  to  the  duodenum.  The  portion 
of  the  duct  intervening  between  the  two  ligatures  is  cut  out,  with 
the  object  of  preventing  the  re-establishment  of  the  duct,  an  event 
which  is  otherwise  very  apt  to  occur,  especially  if  any  temporary 
hindrance  to  the  outwtud  flow  of  bile  should  arise. 

This,  the  first  and  easier,  part  of  the  operation  having  been 
completed,  the  apex  of  the  gall-bladder  is  seized,  by  means  of  artery 
forceps,  and  drawn  to  the  upper  end  of  the  incision  in  the  abdominal 
wall.  Two  sutures  are  then  introduced,  one  at  either  side,  very  close 
to  the  apex  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  these  are  fixed,  one  on  one  side 
and  one  on  the  other,  to  the  upper  end  of  the  incision.  The  lower 
part  of  the  latter  is  brought  together  lege  artis  by  sutures,  and  then 
the  very  apex  of  the  gall-bladder  is  incised  by  means  of  scissors. 
Having  applied  additional  sutures  so  as  to  unite  firmly  the  muscular 
and  cutaneous  edges  of  the  incision  except  at  the  point  where  the 
gall-bladder  is  secured,  the  animal  is  left  for  a  few  days.  The  appli- 
cation of  a  shield  (fitted  to  the  animal  before  the  operation),  partly 
made  of  guttapercha  and  partly  of  metal,  and  which  admits  of 
being  strapped  across  the  animal's  back,  is  of  great  assistance  in  the 
after  treatment. 

If  the  operation  baa  been  performed,  as  should  invariably  be  the 
case,  with  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions,  the  animal  usually 
recovers.  It  is,  however,  only  in  comparatively  rare  cases  that  a 
cannula  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to  collect  the  whole  of  the  bile  secreted. 

In  cases  where  the  apex  of  the  gall-bladder  admits  of  being 
brought  well  in  contact  with  the  abdominal  wall,  a  cannula  of  the 
pattern  of  the  one  usually  employed  for  gastric  fistuUe  (see  p.  74) 
but  of  much  smaller  size,  may  be  introduced  and  retained.  When 
such  is  the  case  the  free  end  of  the  cannula  may  be  closed  by  an 
indiarubber  stopper,  perforated  by  a  glass  tube,  to  which  is  attached 
an  indiarubber  tube  leading  to  a  bag  of  the  same  material  in  which 
the  secretion  is  collected, 

sahur'i'un-  If  a  large  fistulous  aperture  be  established  between 

putwUo'  ttrtn-  the  surbce  of  the  abdomen  and  the  gall-bladder,  with- 
^'  out  the  common  bile-duct  being  ligatured,  the   bile 
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will,  in  ita  entirety,  'flow  externally,  so  long  as  the  external  exit 
is  free.  If  the  cannula  which  has  been  fitted  into  the  fistula  ie 
closed,  either  by  a  stopper  or  by  an  accidental  plug  of  mucus,  the  bile 
will  flow  into  the  intestina  Such  biliary  fistufc  are  termed  by 
Schiff,  who  has  employed  them  frequently  in  his  researches,  amphi- 
bolic fistulse'.  Such  ^BtulcG  offer  so  many  advantages  that  it 
appears  strange  that  they  have  not  been  more  commonly  preferred 
to  the  fistulse  with  occlusion  of  the  common  bile-duct  Ine  chief 
of  these  advantages  is  firstly,  that  the  operative  procedure  required 
for  their  establishment  is  comparatively  simple  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  chances  of  recovery  are  much  greater  than  when  the 
bile-duct  is  divided.  Secondly,  that  animals  with  amphibolic  fistulee 
do  not  suffer  in  general  health  to  the  same  extent  as  those  from 
whose  alimentary  canal  the  bile  is  continuously  cut  off:  and  thirdly, 
that  the  secretion  of  bile  may  at  any  time  be  studied  under  condi- 
tions which  much  more  nearly  approach  the  normal  than  can  be  the 
case  if  the  bile  is  permanently  withdrawn  from  the  intestine, 

ToDPontiy  Temporary  biliary  fistulje  have  often  been  estab- 

bdUaryflrtniaa.  lifihed  in  the  dog  and  cat.  The  abdomen  having  been 
opened  and  the  common  bile-duct  exposed,  a  glass  tube  is  introduced 
intp  it,  the  cystic  duct  being  sometimes  ligatured.  To  the  glass  tube 
is  attached  an  indiarubber  tube,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  bile 
excreted  is  conveyed  externally. 

The  establishment  of  temporary  biliary  fistulse  has  often  been 
practised  in  the  case  of  the  guinea-pig.  The  large  size  of  the  gall- 
bladder in  this  animal  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  can  be  drawn 
to  the  surfece  obviating  the  principal  difficulty  encountered  when 
operating  on  dogs.  When,  however,  the  common  bile-duct  of  the 
guinea-pig  is  tied  the  animal  dies  in  the  course  of  about  twenty-four 


Sect.  St    The  Secretion  of  Bile,  the  circithstances  ohder 

WHICH  IT  occurs,  and  THE   CONDITIOKS  WHICH   INFLUENCE  IT». 

1.     Absolute  amount  of  Bile  secreted. 

The  secretion  of  bile  is  continuous,  though  the  rate  at  which  it 
proceeds  varies  very  greatly. 

'  From  Aiup^yia,  the  atote  of  being  attacked  on  both  sides.  For  TefeienoeB  to 
SohilTB  papers  and  a  diacQuioa  of  his  inveBtigaticins  refer  to  p.  278  tt  uq. 

'  Tbe  reader  who  desiree  additional  infonuation  on  the  subject  of  biliary  Satnlo  a 
teferred  to  the  atiead;  quoted  paper  bv  Schwann,  ae  well  as  to  KlUme'a  Lth^nich, 
f.  69:  Eeideahain,  'Anlegang  von  Oallenfiateln '  in  Hermaon'a  Handbuek,  Tol.  v.  r. 
pp.  a49_351:  Colin,  PItytiologit  eomparit,  Tol.  I.  p.  861. 

>  In  tbe  preparation  ot  thia  aeotion  the  Author  has  availed  himaelf  of  maob 
information  contained  in  tbe  admirable  article  by  FrofeaaoT  Heidenhain,  entitled 
■  Allgemeine  TerhaltniaBe  der  aallenseaietion '  in  Hermann's  HandfrueA,  Vol.  v.  l  p. 
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From  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  con- 
cerning the  difficulties  which  attend  the  collection  of 
the  total  quantity  of  bile  secreted  by  aniraale  with 
biliary  fistulie,  the  reader  will  be  prepared  for  great 
discrepancies  in  the  results  obtained  by  various  ex- 
perimenters. When  it  is  considered,  moreover,  that 
some  observers  based  their  estimates  upon  the  study  of  the  secretion 
in  animals  with  temporary  fistula  (Bidder  and  Schmidt,  CoUn), 
whilst  the  majority  confined  their  observations  to  animals  with 
permanent  fistuls,  one  great  source  of  discrepancy  will  be  apparent. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  express  the  relation  between  the 
amount  of  bile  secreted  per  hour  or  per  day  in  tenns  of  the  weight  of 
the  animal.  Inasmuch  as  different  individuals  of  the  same  species 
secrete  bile  differing  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  amount  of  water 
it  contains,  most  experimenters  have  sought  to  determine  not  only 
the  total  quantity  of  bite  secreted  but  also  the  bile-solida 

The  first  result  which  strikes  one,  in  considering  the  quantity  of 
bile  secreted,  is  that  no  comparison  can  be  instituted  in  this  respect 
between  animals  of  different  species.  The  smaller  the  animal,  as  a 
rule,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  bile  secreted  in  relation  to  the 
weight  of  its  body.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  stands  in 
relation  to  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of.  the  weight  of  the  liver  to 
the  total  weight  of  the  body  is  greater  in  the  case  of  small  than  it  is 
in  that  of  large  animals.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  unit- 
weight  of  liver  secretes  very  much  more  bile  in  the  case  of  small 
than  in  that  of  large  animals,  as  is  shewn  by  the  accompanying  data 
(Heidenbain). 


BELATIOK   BETWEEN    THE    QUikNTITY   OF   BILE    BECRETBD  AMD  THE 
WEIGHT  OP  THE   BODY  AND  UVEB.     (HBIDENHAIN>.) 


a^. 

Babbit. 

adto..pl8. 

Ratio  of  Weight  of  BUe  to  Weight 
of  Body 

Ratio  of  Weight  of  Bile  to  Weight 
of  Liver 

1  :  37-6 
1-507  :  1 

1  :6-2 
4  064  :  1 

1  :5-6 
4-467  :  1 

The  dog  is  the  animal  on  which  by  far  the  largest 
■  on  number  of  observations  have  been  made,  usually  by 
um  do*.  the  method  of  permanent,  but  occasionally  by  that  of 

temporary,  fistube. 


I  Heidanhftiu,  loe.  cit.,  Hernuuui'B  Handbuch,  Vol,  \ 


[.  p.  aes. 
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QOANTITT  OF  BILE  AND  BILE-SOLIDS  SECBETBD  BT  THE  DOQ 
(FEB  EGBM.  OF  TEE  BODS-WEIOHT  m  34  HODBS). 


Fieeh  BU«. 

BilB-BolidB. 

Mtnimnm 

Hujmnm. 

Bidder  and  S«Ltnidt 

Nasm 

AimoM 

KolUker  and  MUll.t 

L>;den 

15-9 
12-2 

81 
21-6 

2-9 

26-7 
28-4 
11-6 
361 
10-4 

0-696 
0-400 
0-216 
0-748 
0-19 

1-126 
0-784 
0-373 
1-290 
0-58 

It  will  be  gathered  from  a  study  of  the  results  exhibited  in  the 
above  table  that  the  quuitity  of  bile  secreted  by  the  dog  is  subject 
to  remarkable  variatioos.  In  these  ezperimenta,  for  the  most  part, 
the  quantity  of  food  consumed  by  the  animal  has  been  left  out  of 
consideration. 

Some  relation  will  probably  be  discovered  to  exist  between  the 
amount  of  the  solid  matters  of  the  bile  and  that  of  the  products  of 
the  tissue  waste  of  the  organism  as  a  whole,  but  the  observations  . 
hitherto  made  have  neither  been  directed,  nor  been  adequate,  to  the 
elucidation  of  such  a  relation. 

The    Mon-  In  the  first'  of  the  subjoined  tables  are  exhibited 

tion  of  ui*  in    tjjg  average  quantities  of  bile  and  bile-solids  obtained 
in  the  case  of  the  dog,   cat,   sheep   and   rabbit,   by 
Bidder  and  Schmidt,  and  in  that  of  the  guinea-pig  by 
•d   viui  that    Friedl&nderand  Barisch'. 

■mna      oaxai-  Heidenhain  has  expressed  in  a  convenient  tabular 

ntrona      uii-    form   (see   the  second   of  the   subjoined   tables)  the 
■nail.  results  of  calculations  based  upon  existing  data  which 

relate  to  the  secretion  of  bile  by  three  herbivorous  animals. 

IHB  SECRETION  OF  BILE  AND  BILE-SOLIDS  IN  CEBTAIN  HEB- 
BITOBOUS  AND  CABNIV0B0D3  ANIUALS,  BXPBESSED  IK  TEBU8 
OF   THE    WEIGHT   OP  BODY. 


oartaln  IwtM- 


Oak 

Dog. 

81a.p. 

BabUt. 

OnlM-pi,. 

Freeh  BUe 
Bile-tolidi 

14-60 
0-816 

19-99 
0-988 

25-41 
1-344 

136-84 

2-47 

175-84 
2-20 
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TABLE  EXHiBrrma  the  belatioh  between  the  weight  of  the 

BODY  AND  OF  THE  LIVEB,  ON  THE  ONE  HAND,  AND  THAT  OF 
THE  BILE  AND  BILE-SOLIDS  SBCBETEU)  PBB  HOUB,  ON  THE 
OTHER'. 


Sheep. 

Babbit. 

a.     Mean  body-weigbt  (in  grms.) 

23377 

1625-8 

518 

1109 

S070 

7-320 

per  hour 

e.     E*tio   of    weight   of   liver  to 

1  :  53B 

1  :  S3-5 

1  :  37-3 

weight  of  Body 

62-8 

169-3 

185-5 

per  hour 

e.     Bile-solida  secreted  hy  I  kgr. 

4-lS 

8-74 

2-67 

of  liver  per  hour 

Qoantitr  or  It  is  obvious  that  our  knowledge  of  the  amount  of 

bile  Morated  bile  secreted  by  man  can  only  be  derived  from  observa- 
1*7  niMi.  tious  in  the  very  rare  cases  in  which  a  biliary  fistula 

results  from  some  morbid  process  which,  at  the  same  time,  hinders 
the  flow  of  bile  into  the  intestine.  The  fact  that  in  the  rare  cases 
which  have  chanced  to  be  observed  by  highly-skilled  investigators 
and  which  have  been  elaborately  investigated,  the  person  observed 
has  necessarily  been  in  a  more  or  less  diseased  condition  detracts 
somewhat  from  their  value.  In  three  sets  of  observations,  however, 
which  will  be  referred  to  below  (observations  of  CopemaD  and 
Winston,  Mayo  Robson,  and  Noel  Faton)  the  genera!  condition 
of  the  patient  so  nearly  approached  that  of  perfect  health  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  upon  our  mind  that  they  furnish  us  with  a  more 
reliable  estimate  of  the  amount  of  bile  secreted  by  the  human  liver 
than  could  be  arrived  at  if  we  depended  merely  on  calculations  based 
on  the  widely  discordant  observations  made  on  the  lower  animals  *. 

■  Heidenhain  in  Hermann'B  HawUnielt,  Vol.  t.  i.  p.  2S3. 

■  In  addition  to  the  obBerratiouB  mentioned  in  the  text  the  following  uuj  b« 
mentioned : — 

let.  A  cue  recorded  bj-  Dr  Oeorge  H&rlej  {Med.  Chimrg.  Tramae.  1866.  p.  89)  of 
ecehlDOOOOCua  of  the  liver  m  vhich  lor  a  week  or  bo  daring  the  progresa  of  the  malkdj 
bile  was  absent  trom  the  etoola  and  w&a  diBeharged  from  a  fietalons  opening,  to  the 
amount  of  between  16  and  20  ozb.  per  diem  (qnoted,  at  eecond-hand,  from  NoSl 
Pato&'s  and  Balfonr'e  paper). 

2nd.  A  oaee  of  Dr  MuTohison'e  {DUeatei  of  the  Liver,  3rd  ed.,  p.  676),  in  which  a 
biliar;  flatula,  with  occlueion  of  the  common  bile  duet,  existed.  The  quantity  of  bile 
secreted  by  the  Uver  in  34  hoar«  was  roughly  estimated  as  not  mach  under  two  pinta 
(1128  0.0.),  though  tbe  patient  was  taking  veij  little  food. 

3rd.  A  ease  of  Weetphalen's  (DeuUehe  Arehiv  f.  klin.  Med..  Vol.  u.  p.  688),  in 
whieh  right-aided  empjema  had  existed  and  in  which  through  a  thoracic  Qstnla  the 
whole  of  tbe  bile  was  excreted.  The  bile  in  thia  case  was  elaborately  investigated  by 
0.  Jaoobson,  to  whose  results  attention  will  afterwards  be  directed.  The  oouditiong 
of  Westphalen's  case  appear  to  the  Author  to  have  been  too  abnormal  to  permit  of  any 
oonolasions  as  to  the  normal  bile  seoretion  in  man  being  drawn  from  it. 
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Nevertheleaa  we  may  be  certain  for  reasons  to  be  subsequently  stated 
(p.  278  et  seq.)  tbat  tbe  quantity  of  bile  obtained  from  a  permanent 
biliary  fistula  is  less  tban  tbat  wbicb  would  be  secreted  under  normal 
conditions. 

K4Bkt^  Ob-  In  the  year  1871  J.  Banke  published  the  observa^ 
awTftttona.  tions  whicn  he  had  made  on  a  patient  in  whom, 
through  the  rupture  of  a  multilocular  hydatid  cyst  of  the  liver  into 
the  lung,  bile  was  expectorated  by  the  bronohi.  At  the  time  of 
Banke's  researches,  the  tistula  had  existed  for  a  considerable  time. 
At  intervals,  the  bile  appeared  to  be  wholly  expectorated,  as  judged 
from  the  fact  that  the  faeces  then  contained  no  bile-colouring  matter 
and  became  very  rich  in  fat ;  at  other  times,  no  trace  of  oile  was 
expectorated,  although  a  catarrhal  bronchial  expectoration  persisted, 
and  then  tbe  fecen  became  normal  The  catarrhal  bronchial  ex- 
pectoration was  estimated  at  135  c.c.  per  diem.  The  total  quantity 
of  bile  and  bronchial  secretion  was  collected  and  analysed  on  five 
separate  occasions,  the  whole  secretion  of  24  hours  being  obtained. 
Deducting  the  avenge  quantity  of  bronchial  secretion  from  the 
total  quantity  of  mixed  fluid  collected,  Ranke  obtained  as  a  mean  of 
these  five  sets  of  observations,  636  c.c.  as  the  duly  amount  of  bile 
secreted  by  his  patient.  Tbe  mean  of  the  total  solids  excreted 
amounted  to  2062  grms.  Ranke's  patient  secreted  at  the  rate  of 
13*52  ac,  of  bile  and  O'M  grm.  of  bile-solids  per  kilo  of  his  body- 
weight  penjiem'. 

von  mt-  In  1872  v.  Wittich  investigated  the  amount  of  bile 

Udi'BCMa.  in  a  woman  who,  as  a  result  of  cholelithiasis,  had  a 
biliary  fistula.  On  one  occasion,  during  a  period  of  four  hours, 
88  C.C.,  and  on  another  occasion  during  16  hours  224  c.c.  of  bile 
were  collected.  The  mean  of  these  two  observations  gives  642*8  as 
the  amount  of  bile  secreted  by  this  woman  in  24  hours'. 

tn-M-v^  In   the   year   1883   Professor  Yeo   and   Mr   E.  F. 

*!**■  "f^*"  Herroun  published  an  interesting  set  of  observations 
BmwB.  '°  *  "^"^   °^  biliary  fistula  in  man.     The  patient  (a 

man  aet.  48)  had  been  admitted  into  King's  College 
Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr  George  Johnson,  F.R.S.  (in  a 
coDdition  of  extreme  emaciation,  weighing  112  lbs.),  suffering  from 
jaundice  of  six  months'  duration.  'On  the  27th  of  February  his 
tensely-filled  gall-bladder  was  opened  with  aseptic  precautions  by 
Sir  Joseph  Lister,  F.R.S.,  in  the  hope  of  removmg  tbe  obstruction, 
which,  however,  was  found  to  depend  upon  occlusion  by  a  carcino- 
matous growth  of  the  common  bile-duct,  and  could  not  be  made 

pervious There  was  no  trace  of  bile  in  the  fieces 

at  any  time  during  his  stay  in  the  hospital.  The  secretion  was 
collected  in  sacks  of  black  caoutchouc,  which  were  kept  aseptic  by 

>  Job.  Buike,  'Direote  Baetimmnne  der  in  24  StandeD  vom  niheadeii  Meiuoheii 
prodaeirten  Oallenmenge.'  Chapter  vm.  of  Banke's  work,  Dit  BlMvertheiluttg  und 
der  ThSliakeiUweeJuel  der  Organe,  Iieipilg,  1871. 

*  T.  Wittkfa,  'ZnT  Phjmologie  der  meaBohliabeii  Gall*,'  PAOger'a  Arthiv,  Vol.  vi. 
(1BT3),  p.  18L 
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die  dressings.  The  ezclusioii  of  atmospheric  germs  had  the  adran- 
tage  of  preventing  cystitis  and  decomposition  of  the  bile,  and  the 
attending  complications*.' 

The  patient  lived  two  months  after  tke  operation,  and  on  eight 
separate  days  (intervening  between  Uarch  26  and  April  5,  1883) 
(with  the  exception  of  quite  insignificant  losses)  the  whole  of  the 
bile  was  collected.  The  average  quantity  was  found  to  amount  to 
13'2  ozB.  or  374'5  c,c.  in  24  hours.  The  average  percent^e  of  solid 
matters  in  the  bile  was  1*3468,  so  that  the  bile-solids  eliminated  per 
diem  amounted  to  5*04  grms.  Both  the  quantity  of  bile  secreted  and 
the  solid  matters  which  it  contained  were,  aa  it  will  he  at  once  seen 
on  comparison,  decidedly  less  than  the  amounts  estimated  by  Raoke 
and  T.  Wittich.  The  condition  of  the  patient  was,  however,  so  far 
removed  from  the  normal  as  to  forbid  any  conclusion  as  to  the 
average  amount  of  bile  secreted  by  healthy  human  subjects  being 
drawn  from  them. 

obHmtbtti  In  1889,  Copeman  and  Winston'  had  the  oppor- 

m*'TT"*™'  tunity  of  investigating  a  case  of  biliary  fistula  in  a 
™*'*°^  woman  let.  26  (weighing  42-7— 44-7  kUo.)  under  the 

care  of  Dr  Bnstowe  in  St  Thomas's  Hospital  In  this  case  complete 
occlueion  of  the  common  bile-duct  existed,  which  was  due,  as  was 
discovered  on  post-mortem  examination,  to  a  calculus  firmly 
impacted  in  the  duct  just  at  its  junction  with  the  intestine.  Od 
the  admission  of  the  patient,  the  gall-bladder  had  been  found 
distended  with  bile.  Mr  Sidney  Jones  cut  down  on  the  gall-bladder, 
stitched  it  to  the  edges  of  the  wound  and  laid  it  open,  when  about 
six  or  seven  ounces  of  a  glairy,  semi-tran spare nt  fluid  was  evacu- 
ated, which  was  quite  free  from  biliary  colouring  matter.  A  fistula 
resulted,  through  which  the  whole  of  the  bile  secreted  was  discharged, 
as  evidenced  by  the  facta  that  the  jaundice  which  had  existed,  little 
by  little,  disappeared  and  the  urine  gave  no  bile  reaction,  whilst  the 
stools  remained  of  a  greyish  colour  and  contained  no  trace  of  bile. 
As  soon  as  the  fistula  had  become  established  a  glass  cannula  was 
accurately  fitted  into  it,  and  by  means  of  an  indiarubber  tube  the 
bile  was  led  into  a  bottle  placed  on  the  fioor  beneath  the  bed. 
There  was  no  loss  of  bile  into  the  dressings  and  no  trace  of  bile  in 
either  the  urine  or  fEeces,  proving  that  the  whole  amount  of  the 
secretion  was  collected.  For  more  than  a  month  the  total  quantity 
secreted  during  the  previous  24  hours  was  carefully  measured  daily  at 
10  p.m.;  during  the  whole  period  the  patient  was  in  excellent  health 
and  her  subsequent  death  may  be  looked  upon  as  entirely  accidental, 
having  been  caused  by  hsemorrhage,  resulting  from  an  unfortunate 
attempt  to  re-establish  forcibly  the  continuity  of  the  common  bile-duct. 
From  the  observations  of  Copeman  and  Winston  it  results  that 
the  mean  secretion  of  bile  per  24  hours  was  7796  c.c.  and  of  bile 

'  'A  note  on  the  Composition  of  HmnaD  Bile  obtuDed  from  &  Fistnlft.'    By 
GonOd  F.  Yeo,  M.D.  and  E.  P.  HerronD,  Journal  ofPhynology,  Vol.  v.  p.  116  et  uq. 

■  Oopemnn,  S.  MonektOD,  and  WinBton,  W,  B.  ■  ObBerrations  on  Hanian  Bile  ob- 
tained from  a  case  of  Biliu;  Fistola,' Jounui  afphyiiology,  ToL  i.  (1889},  pp.  319—381. 
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solids  lO'S  grms.     The  specific  gravity  varied  between  1'0085  aDd 

<«'»"r»»*»on«  In  1888  and  1889  Mr  Mayo  Robson'  performed 

or  ibyo  aob-  ^  series  of  very  importaDt  observations  on  a  patient  in 
whom  he  had  established  a  biliary  fistula.  The  ob- 
servations extended  over  a  period  of  many  months,  during  which  the 
patient  continuously  enjoyed  remarkably  good  health.  Her  weight 
during  this  period  was  53  kgma.  (8  stone  4^  lbs.).  Many  very 
elaborate  analyses  of  the  bile  collected  in  this  case  were  made  by 
Mr  Fairley.  The  average  quantity  of  bile  secreted,  deduced  &om 
observations  extending  over  8  months,  was  30  ozs.  or  very  nearly 
850  cc  during  24  hours.  Its  specific  gravitv  varied  between 
1'0085  and  I'OOdO,  and  the  solid  matter  amounted  on  the  aven^  to 
1*81  per  cent.,  the  total  solids  excreted  being  153  grms.  Mr  Mayo 
Robson  was  subsequently  able  to  establish  a  communication  between 
the  gall-bladder  and  the  small  intestine  (by  the  operation  of  chole- 
cystenterostomy),  so  that  the  bile  resumed  its  normal  course,  the 
external  fistulous  aperture  being  closed.  The  weight  of  the  patient 
subsequently  increased  to  60  kgms.  (9  st  6^  lbs.). 

(jj^jj^jjjjjijjj  The  last  set  of  observations  on  the  amount  of  bile 

of  voai  Paton  secreted  by  the  human  subject  have  been  carried  out 
•ad  J.  M.  Bat  on  a  patient  in  whom  Mr  John  Duncan,  P.R.C.S.E., 
*»■'*■  had  established  a  biliary  fistula,  the  case  being  one  of 

cholelithiasis  in  which  the  common  bile-duct  had  become  occluded. 
The  patient  was  a  woman  aet,  51  years  and  weighing  707  kilos. 

lliis  patient  differed  from  those  investigated  by  Drs  Copeman 
and  Winston  and  by  Mr  Mayo  Robson  in  so  far  that  her  condition 
at  the  time  when  Noel  Paton  and  Balfour  were  conducting  their 
elaborate  investigations  was  in  no  sense  a  normal  one,  as  proved 
by  the  abnormal  variations  in  temperature,  in  tlie  quantity  of 
food  ingested  and  of  nitrogen  excreted.  The  total  quantity  of 
bile  excreted  in  24  hours  waa  found  to  amount  (in  the  average)  to 
638  cc;  the  specific  gravity  varied  between  1005'5  and  1008'2 :  the 
solids  in  100  parts  amounted  to  1*31  and  the  average  total  weight  of 
the  bile-solids  excreted  in  24  hours  was  8'378  grms. 

In  this  case  Dr  Noel  Paton*  had  the  opportunity  to  renew  his 
observations  after  an  interval  of  on^  year.  In  the  meantime  the 
patient  had  returned  to  her  home  and  her  health  had  been  perfectly 

'  The  snthora  give  the  Bpeciflo  gravity  as  varying  between  I'00S6  and  1-106;  in  the 
Ihtter  figure  it  is  obvionB  that  a  0  in  the  Cist  decimal  plac«  has  been  omitted. 

*  A.  W.  Mayo  Bobson,  F.B.C.S.,  Hon.  Surg.  Leeds  Gen.  Inf.,  'Observations  on 
the  Secretion  of  Bile  in  a  case  of  Biliary  Fistula,'  Proeeedingi  of  Hoyal  Sac.  Vol.  zlvii. 
(1690),  pp.  499—624.  The  inlonnation  as  to  the  weight  of  the  patient  vas  inadvertently 
omitted  in  this  paper,  bnt  has  been  piivatelj  oommonioated  to  the  Author  by  Ur  Mayo 
BobsoD. 

■  D.  Noel  Paton,  M.D..  F.B.C.P.Gd..  and  John  M.  Balfonr,  H.B.,  CM.  'On  the 
Compoaitioii,  Flow,  aud  Physiologioal  Action  ot  the  Bile  in  Man.'  Beprinted  from 
Vol-  m.  of  LaboraUry  Btporit  issoed  by  the  Boyal  College  of  Phyaieians,  Edinbtirgh, 
1691,  pp.  191—340. 

*  D.  NoSl  Faton,  'Further  ObaemtianB  on  the  Compoailion  and  Flow  of  the  Bile 
in  Man '  (1892).  Beprinted  from  ToL  tv.  ot  Laboratory  Report*  iasned  by  the  Boyal 
College  of  PbyaiaiaDa,  Bdinfanrgfa. 
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re-establiahed,  ia  spite  of  the  foct  that  the  fistula  had  remained 
open,  DO  drop  of  bile  eoteriog  the  intestine.  The  quantity  of  bile 
secreted  (mean  of  two  days'  observations)  vas  found  to  be  590  cc, 
containing  2'3  per  cent  of  solids,  the  total  bile-solids  ezcret«d  during 
24  hours  amounting  to  13*6  grma  per  24  hours. 

This  second  set  of  observations  (in  spite  of  its  being  limited  to 
two  days)  appears  to  the  Author  to  possess  much  greater  value 
than  the  first,  ioasmuch  as  the  subject  under  investigation  was  in  a 
state  of  robust  general  healthi  In  this  respect  theae  later  observa- 
tions can  be  compared  with  those  of  Copeman  and  Winston  and  of 
Mayo  Bobson,  the  three  sets  possessing  an  importance  which  cannot 
be  attached  to  any  of  those  previously  recorded. 

pjjiii^jJii^iu  In  the  annexed  table  (p.  277)  the  results  of  the  ob- 

of  tlu  Mniu  servations  already  referred  to  can  be  seen  at  a  glance, 
of  tba  Mvani  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  appear  to  the  Author  to 
oDMiren  pre-  be  of  paramount  importance,  inasmuch  as  they  relate 
Ttowoy  ititn-  jQ  individuals  in  a  satisfactory  state  of  health.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  in  two  of  the  cases  which  were  in 
other  respects  admirably  investigated  the  weight  of  the  patient  was 
not  aecertained  with  as  great  accuracy  as  the  other  data  noted'. 
From  these  cases  we  may  conclude  that  the  amount  of  bile  secreted 
by  the  healthy  human  subject  (when  reabsorption  of  bile  from  the 
intestine  cannot  take  place)  varies  between  a  pint  and  a  pint  and  a 
half  per  day,  whilst  the  solids  excreted  in  24  hours  amount  to 
between  35  drachms  to  half  an  ounce. 

Influence  of  Abstinence  on  the  Flow  of  Bile  and  Variation  mi  its 
Amount  during  the  period  of  Digestion. 
Although,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  flow  of  bile  is  con- 
tinuous, the  majority  of  observations  point  to  the  fact  that  during 
prolonged  abstinence  the  secretion  diminishes  very  greatly  in  quan- 
tity; the  observations  of  Hoppe-Seyler'  have  shewn  that  in  this 
condition  the  mineral  matters  of  the  bile  are  remarkably  diminished, 
in  correspondence,  probably,  with  the  greatly  diminished  secretion 
of  water  by  the  liver. 

According  to  Kuhne*  and  Hoppe-Seyler,  the  secretion  of  bile 
increases  immediately  after  a  meal,  and  the  increase  is  maintained  for 
about  an  hour.  There  is  then  a  certain  diminution  of  rate,  and  it  is 
only  after  a  considerable  interval  that  the  increased  Sow  ^ain  sets 
in.  The  statements  of  various  observers  differ  materially  as  to  the 
time  when  this  increase  sets  in.  There  is  considerable  evidence,  how- 
ever, in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  flow  of  bile  is  particularly 
abundant  during  the  3rd  and  5tb  hours  of  digestion  (Voit,  Kolliker 

■  Gopemui  uid  WinetoD  stale  that  the  weight  of  theit  patient  which  wm  at  firet 
42'T  inoreaBed  to  44 '7. 

Noil  PatoD  states  in  hie  aoooont  of  bia  seoond  set  of  obsarratioiiB  that  the  patient 
'it  tat  and  mnat  weigh  eleven  or  twelve  atone.'  The  mean  of  these  estimates  has  been 
taken ;  it  is  probab!;  ver;  near  the  trnUi,  as  the  patient's  wei(^t  a  vear  previoDB  waa 
list,  lilbs.  (70'8liloa' 
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and  MtlUer,  and  Hoppe- Seller).  It  would  also  appear  that  a  second 
increase  in  the  rate  of  secretion  occurs  at  a  later  period ;  here,  again, 
the  statementB  of  observers  differ  greatly.  The  only  thorough  set  of 
observations  on  this  matter  were  made  by  Hoppe-Seyler  in  the 
case  of  a  dog  with  permanent  biliary  fistula ;  the  bile  was  col- 
lected and  weighed  at  frequent  intervals  (every  half-hour,  with 
occasional  breaks),  and  the  amount  of  its  various  constituents  de- 
termined, by  the  most  accurate  methods,  in  each  sample.  These 
observations  possess  such  unique  value  that  the  Author  has  ex- 
hibited the  results,  so  far  as  the  total  quantity  of  bile  and  the 
amount  of  sodium  taurocholate  are  concerned,  in  the  curves  shewn 
in  Fig.  17  (p.  279). 

Influence  of  the  Natare  of  the  Di^  on  the  Secretion  of  BUe. 

All  that  is  accurately  known  on  this  subject  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  words.  It  would  appear  that  the  flow  of  bile  is  soTnewhat 
influenced  by  the  character  of  the  diet,  being  most  abundant  when 
animals  are  fed  on  meat  mixed  with  fat,  somewhat  less  when  fed  on 
meat  without  fat,  and  diminishing  materially  if  the  amount  of  Eat  be 
excessive  (Ktlhne).  But  little,  if  any,  importance  can  be  attached  to 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  on  this  matter  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt, 
who  fed  cats  on  particular  diets  for  some  days  before  establishing 
temporary  fistulse  and,  from  the  amount  of  the  bile  and  bile-soUds 
secreted,  ventured  to  formulate  conclusions  as  to  the  influence  of 
variations  in  diet  on  the  biliaiy  secretion. 

Influence  of  the  Absorption  of  Bile  from  the  Intestine  on  the 
quantity  of  Bile  secreted. 

All  observers  who  have  established  temporary  biliary  fistulse  have 
remarked  that  the  quantities  of  bile  secreted  sink  veiy  materially 
after  the  operation,  and  Bidder  and  Schmidt  observed  that  the  solid 
constituents  of  the  bile  diminished  even  more  than  the  total  quan- 
tities of  bile ;  in  other  words,  that  during  the  successive  hours  fol- 
lowing the  establishment  of  temporary  biliary  fistulie  the  bile  became 
gradually  less  abuudant,  and  more  watery. 

In  1868,  Schiff'  pointed  out  that  the  quantity  of  bile  secreted  by 
dogs  with  biliary  Sstulee  diminished  when  the  bile  was  withdrawn 
entirely  from  the  alimentary  canal,  whilst  it  increased  within  12 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  bile  was  allowed  agaiu 
to  flow  into  the  intestine. 

Schiff  afterwards'  employed  two  methods  of  investigation.  In 
the  first  he  established  a  permanent  biliary  fistula  by  the  method 
described   at    page   267,   the   common   bile   duct  being,   as  usual, 

'  Hoppe.Se;Ier,  Fhyiiolegitehe  ChemU,  p.  808. 

*  Pnhlff,  QiomaU  ifi  leitjue  naUtraii  td  economUhe,  Palermo,  ToL  iv,  (1868), 
qnotad  by  Sohiff  in  Ub  paper  in  PflttgBr'8  JwMo,  Vol.  hi.  (1870).  p.  698. 

'  Schiff,  'Beriobt  aber  eiaige  TeranchireiheD  uigeBtetlt  in  pbTsiol.  Ltborstoiinm 
dea  iDBtitQtg  za  Floreni.  I.  GoUenbildnng,  abbaagig  tod  der  Aafnogoug  der  Oallen- 
rtolle,'  Pflaget'H.ireWi.,  Vol.  m.  (1870,  pp.  598—618). 
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ligatured.  In  these  cases,  however,  he  established,  in  addition,  a 
duodenal  fistula.  Having,  in  the  first  instaDce,  observed  a  rapid 
diminutioD  of  the  quantity  of  bile  flowing  from  the  fistula,  he 
injected  into  the  duodeDum  the  bile  which  had  been  secreted  by  the 
animal  during  the  previous  hour  or  two  hours.  After  10,  but  more 
obviously  after  15,  minutes  the  quantity  of  bile  oht&ined  per  fistidaTn 
increased  and  continued  to  increase  during  2,  3,  5  or  more  successive 
periods  of  10  minutes,  according  to  the  quantity  of  bile  injected. 

For  the  second  series  of  experiments,  SchifT  established  his  so- 
called  amphibolic  biliary  fistulse  (see  page  268).  As  has  been  already- 
stated,  such  fistulse,  according  to  Schifif,  enable  the  experimenter,  at 
will,  to  divert  the  whole  quantity  of  bile  from  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  at  any  time  to  turn  it  again  into  its  proper  channel.  Schiff 
found  that  the  quantity  of  bile  obtained  in  a  given  period  from  such 
fistulte  was  always  much  greater  immediately  after  tne  bile  bad  been 
allowed  to  pass  normally  into  the  intestine  than  when  it  had  been 
flowing  externally.  Further,  Schifif  found  that  the  introduction  of 
solutions  of  bile-salts  into  the  intestine  throi^h  a  duodenal  fistula, 
caused  an  increase  both  in  the  total  quantity  of  bile  and  of  the  bile- 
Bolids  secreted.  Upon  these  facts,  SchifT  based  a  theory  that  a  circu- 
lation of  bile  occurs  ('  Kreislauf  der  Galle ') :  that  a  portion  of  the 
secretion  absorbed  from  the  intestine  on  reaching  the  liver  in  the 
portal  blood  furnishes  the  oigan  with  a  part  of  the  material  for  the 
secretion  of  &esh  bile.  Further,  finding  that  the  increase  of  bile 
secreted  followed  the  introduction  of  bile  into  the  intestine  when  the 
portal  vein  had  been  obHterated  by  the  method  devised  by  Or^  of 
Bordeaux',  Schiff  caocluded  that  the  liver  was  able  not  only  to 
utilise,  for  the  purposes  of  bile-formation,  the  biliary  constituents 
which  reached  it  in  the  portal  blood,  but  also  those  present  in  the 
blood  of  the  system. 

The  results  of  numerous  observers  substantially  established  the 
accuracy  of  the  facta  recorded  by  Schiff.  Thus  Rutherford  and 
Vignal'  observed  that  when  bile  was  injected  into  the  intestine  the 
secretion  of  bile  was  increased.  Tarchanofif  after  the  injection  of 
bilirubin  into  the  blood  of  a  dog  with  biliary  fistula,  found  that  the 
bile  pigment  was  increased  in  the  bile,  and  hia  observations  received 
full  confirmation  from  the  researches  of  Vossius*,  who  determined  the 
bile  colouring  matters  by  the  method  of  spectro-photometry.  Rosen- 
kranz  in  a  research  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Kunkel  intro- 

1  Ori's  metbod  of  obliteratiug  the  pottal  vein  connsta  in  plaoing  a  ligstnre,  u  a 
loop,  aroQiiil  the  vein,  then  claaing  the  abdominftl  wonnii,  tuing  core  that  the  eudB 
of  (he  loop  project  throogh  it.  B;  exerting  tr&otion  on  these  endR,  pblebitiH  ii  set  up 
which,  in  faTOorable  oases,  leads  to  oodusion  of  the  vein. 

■  Rutherford  and  Vi^al,  Journal  o/  Anatomy  and  Phyiiology,  VoL  z.  1B76,  and 
II.  1877. 

*  Tarohaaof!,  '  Zor  Eenntniu  der  Oalknfarbitolrbildnne,'  Fflnger's  AnMv,  Vol.  n. 
(1874),  p.  839. 

*  Vossina,  '  Bestimmnngen  dea  Qallenfarbstofles  in  dec  Oalle,'  ArcJtfp  /.  exp. 
Pathol.,  Vol.  II.  (1878),  pp.  426— <M. 
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duced  bile  into  the  stomach  of  dogs  and  found  that  the  quantity 
secreted  began  to  increase  in  the  course  of  half-an-hour,  attaining  its 
maximum  id  from  three  to  four  bourE  and  then  gradually  sinking'. 

Heidenhain'  commenting  upon  these  results  argued,  with  perfect 
justice,  that,  by  themselves,  they  were  not  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  substances  conveyed  to  the  liver  in  the  portal  blood  actually 
passed  into  the  secretion,  for  they  might  merely  act  by  exciting  the 
secreting  elements  of  the  gland  to  increased  activity.  SocoiofP 
had,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  determine  whether  absorbecl  bile  acids 
are  excreted  in  the  bile,  by  injecting  sodium  of  glykocholate  into 
the  stomach  and  into  the  blood  of  dogs.  Aa  the  bile  of  the  dog 
normally  contains  no  salt  of  glykocholic  acid,  its  appearance  in  the 
secretion  would  have  established  conclusively  the  truth  of  SchifiTs 
hypothesis.  Socoloff  found,  however,  that  under  these  circumstances 
no  glykocholic  acid  was  excreted.  Admitting  the  accuracy  of  Soco- 
106*8  observations,  which  have  however  since  been  contradicted  by 
Provost  and  Binet*,  they  do  not  in  any  respect  disprove  the  hypothesis 
of  Scbi£F,  for  it  is  conceivable,  nay  probable,  that  the  glykocholic 
may  be  split  up  into  glycocine  and  cholalic  acid  and  that  the  latter 
may  be  utilised  by  the  liver  in  the  synthesis  of  taurocholic  acid,  the 
normal  bile  acid  of  the  dog. 

Wartbfli-  A  new   and   very   beautiful   series    of   researches 

Dur'ii*-  have  now  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  tbat 

■•'"'"'■  Schiff's   theory  is  absolutely  correct  in  so  far  as  the 

colouring  matters  of  the  bile  are  concerned.  Taken  in  connection 
with  the  increase  of  bile  and  bile-solids,  observed  by  the  majority 
of  observers,  when  bile  is  introduced  into  the  portal  system  or  into 
the  general  circulation,  these  experiments  render  it  probable  that 
what  has  been  proved  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  the  colouring 
matters  likewise  holds  good  for  bile  acids. 

The  idea  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  conclusive  experiments 
about  to  be  referred  to  was  to  introduce  into  the  blood  of  one 
animal  the  bile  of  another  of  different  species,  and  of  which  the 
colouring  matters  are  peculiar,  and  to  observe  whether  the  foreign 
bile  colouring  matters  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  blood 
are  excreted  in  the  bile.  The  first  experiments  of  this  kind  were 
made  by  Baldi',  under  Luciani's  direction,  in  the  Physiological 
Laboratory  of  Florence.  Baldi  injected  ox-bile  into  the  veins  of 
dogs  with  permanent  biliary  fistulse  and  observed,  in  general,  an 
almost  immediate  increase  in  the  quantity  of  bile  secreted,  the 
increase   continuing  for  some  hours;   moreover,  the   colour  of  the 

'  BoMolcianz,  '  (Jeber  dai  Schioksal  und  die  Bedeutang  einiger  Gallenbesland- 
Uteile,'  Vtrhandlimgen  der  phytioi.-med.  QtulUeh.  tn  WUrtburg,  Vol.  im.  (1B79),  pp. 
318—283. 

*  Heideobau),  >  Oalleuabsoiidenitig,'  HeraanD'B  Handbmh,  Vol.  t.  i.  p.  369. 

'  S000I0S,  'Ein  Beitrag  zor  Eenctnua  der  Lebersaoietion.*  PflBger'B  Arehiv,  Vol. 
II.  (1876),  p.  166. 

*  Pr«T0tt  uid  Binet,  Compttt  Rtndiu,  Vol.  106  (1886),  pp.  1690. 

>  D.  Baldi,  '  Becherabes  ezpirimeD tales  ma  U  muiine  de  la  sAoTitioD  biliaire.' 
Bteund  de  I'anteor.    AreUvM  Ilaliemtt  ie  BioUtgie,  Vol.  m.  (1688),  pp.  389— S97. 
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bik  obtained  from  the  fistula  assumed  the  green  tint  which  is 
characteristic  of  that  of  the  ox.  Baldi'a  observutions,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  results  of  TarchanofF  and  of  Vossiiifl,  were 
sufficient  to  establish  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the 
bile  colouring  matter  of  the  ox  when  introduced  into  the  blood  of 
the  dog  is  seized  by  the  liver,  which  excretes  it  unaltered  in  the 
bile.  But  though  rendering  this  view  probable,  Baldi's  experiments 
afforded  no  strict  scientific  proof.  Stadelmann'  has  shewn  that  when 
solutions  cuDtatniog  0*6  or  O'S  per  cent,  of  common  salt  are  intro- 
duced into  the  blood  of  the  dog,  the  quantity  of  bile  is  diminished 
and  it  becomes  distinctly  green.  The  green  tint  noticed  by  Baldi 
might,  therefore,  after  eJI,  not  be  due  to  the  passage  into  the  bile 
of  the  green  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  of  the  ox. 

It  IS  to  the  researches  of  Professor  Wertheimer  of  Lille  that  we 
owe  the  absolute  and  conclusive  proof  that  when  foreign  bile  colour- 
ing matters  are  introduced  into  the  portal  blood  or  into  the  general 
circulation  of  the  doe,  they  are  excreted  unchanged  by  the  liver, 

MacMunn*  has  described  as  a  characteristic  colouring  matter  in 
the  bile  of  the  sheep  and  ox,  a  body  to  which  he  bad  given  the 
name  of  choloheematin,  and  which  is  characterised  by  the  presence 
in  its  spectrum  of  four  absorption  bands,  of  which  one  which  b  par- 
ticularly well  marked  is  situated  between  B  and  C,  a  second  which 
is  much  less  distinct  between  C  and  D,  quite  close  to  B,  and  two 
between  D  and  B.     (See  Plate  II.  Spect.  1.) 

Having  in  conjunction  with  Meyer'  confirmed  the  observations  of 
UacMunn  on  the  spectrum  of  cboloh»matin,  and  ascertained  that 
fresh  bile  of  the  dc^,  obtained  from  the  gall-bladder,  exhibits  no 
definite  absorption  bands,  Wertheimer*  estabUshed  temporary  biliary 
fistulse  in  dogs,  and  after  determining  that  the  bile  Bowing  from 
the  fistula  exhibited  no  absorption  Imnds,  slowly  injected  varying 
quantities  of  sheep's  bile  into  one  of  the  femoral  veins.  Within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  commencement  of  the  injection  of  bile 
into  the  circulation,  the  bile  flowing  from  the  fistula  exhibited  in,  a 
characteristic    manner    the    spectrum   of  cholohfematin,   whilst    it 

nuired  a  greenish  hue.  In  his  experiments  Wertheimer  observed 
ai^e  increase  in  the  flow  of  bile  as  a  constant  result  of  the 
injection  of  bile  into  the  circulation.  To  his  results  reference  will 
be  e^ain  made  in  discussing  the  processes  of  absorption  in  the 
intestine. 

>  StBdelmAim,  Archie  f.  txptrim.  PathclogU,  Vol.  st.  (1682),  p.  837. 

*  MaaMoDD,  ■  BpectFOBcope  in  Medioine,'  Loud.  1380 :  Froceedtngi  of  the  Roffoi 
Society,  Vol.  xzx:.  (ISBO),  p.  3S:  Proceeding!  of  the  Royal  Society,  18B8;  'Observi^ 
tiom  on  some  of  the  Colouring  Ustters  of  Bile  and  Urine,  with  especial  refennoe  to 
their  origin,  4o.'  Journal  of  Fhyiiology,  Vol.  il.  |1884 — 86),  pp.  23—89. 

'  M.  E.  Wertheimar  et  E.  Meyer, '  De  I'appantion  de  I'oiyh^oglobine  dans  la  bile 
et  da  queliiaeB  oaraoldrea  speotroBcopiqneB  normattx  de  oe  liqnide,'  Archiva  de  Pkyiio- 
logie  nomaU  et  pallmlogiqKe,  Juillet,  1B89,  pp.  4S8— 418. 

*  H,  E.  Wertheimer,  '  Bip£rienoes  montrant  que  le  foie  rejette  la  bile  introdnite 
daoB  le  tang,'  Arehive$  Ae  Phyiiolcgie,  No.  i.  Dot.  1891,  pp.  734—794. 
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The  obeervatioaa  of  the  Aathor,  yriih  which  independent  unpubliahed 
obeervfttions  of  Wertheimer  concord,  have  shewn  that  cholohtematin  does  not 
exist  preformed  in  the  bile  of  tbe  ox  or  sheep  at  the  moment  of  death,  but 
that  the  four-banded  body  is  rapidly  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  a  chromo- 
gen  existing  in  the  bile  when  the  Uquid  comes  in  contact  with  air.  The 
discovery  of  this  fact  does  not,  however,  in  the  least  detract  from  the 
scientific  value  of  Wertheimer' s  obBervations. 

Th£  Influence  of  the  Blood-supply  on  the  Secretion  of  Bile. 
Dow  tbe  iiTw  The  blood-supplj  of  the  liver  will  be  discussed  in 

fr^]!^«t-J^!  detail,  id  Book  III.,  io  connection  with  the  general 
MBTeyvd  to  It  processes  which  have  their  seat  in  that  organ,  and  the 
brtbs  blood  or  secretion  of  the  bile  will  again  be  considered  in  relation 
tii«p«ruivela  to  these  processes.  In  this  place  it  seems,  however, 
w(*ttoii«>atlo  expedient  to  refer  to  a  question  which  has  prompted 
"^  many  researches  and  given  rise  to  endless  discussion, 

the  question,  namely,  as  to  whether  the  liver  secretes  bile  at  the 
eiipense  of  the  blood  conveyed  to  it  by  the  portal  vein  or  by  the 
hepatic  artery. 

If  the  view  which  has  been  expressed  at  the  commencement  of 
this  chapter  be  correct,  that  the  bile  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
comparatively  insignificant  by-product  resulting  from  the  extremely 
complex  and  diverse  chemical  operations  which  have  their  seat  in  the 
liver,  then  the  hypothesis  that  bile  is  normally  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  artery  would  appear  most  improbable. 
The  relations  of  the  liver  to  the  portal  vein,  and  through  it  to 
the  organs  of  digestion :  the  large  quantity  of  blood  which  reaches 
the  liver  through  the  portal  vein,  especially  during  the  period  of 
high  digestive  activity :  the  exceptional  manner  in  which  the  portal 
vein,  after  the  manner  of  an  artery,  splits  up  into  capillaries :  besides 
many  other  anatomical  and  physiological  considerations,  a£ford 
irresistible  arguments  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  liver,  which 
takes  its  origin  as  a  mass  of  glandular  cells  in  close  coanection  with 
the  mid-gut  and  which  is  placed  in  the  path  of  the  blood  returning 
from  the  organs  of  digestion,  carries  on  ite  chief  operations  mainly  at 
the  expense,  and  with  the  help,  of  the  materials  which  the  portal 
blood  conveys  to  it. 

Yet  certain  well-ascertained  observations  render  it  certain  that 
if,  through  abnormal  circumstances,  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
portal  vein  be  interrupted,  the  secretion  of  bile  may  continue,  before 
the  circulation  of  portal  blood  by  means  of  collateral  channels  can 
possibly  have  been  established.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
principal  part  played  by  the  hepatic  artery  and  its  branches  is  to 
supply  blood  to  the  connective  tissue  framework  of  the  liver,  to 
supply  the  gall-bladder  and  the  hepatic  ducts,  and  even  to  furnish 
the  interlobular  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  with  their  vasa  vasorwm. 
In  the  liver,  however,  as  in  almost  every  organ,  an  anastomotic  con- 
nection exists  between  the  various  vessel  which  supply  it ;  and  thus 
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blood  from  the  hepatic  artery  penetrates  into  the  intralobular  capil- 
lary network  and,  under  abnormal  circumstances,  may  keep  up  the 
blood-supply  of  the  lobule  ao  as  to  enable  the  creature  to  tide  over 
the  period  which  intervenes  until  the  circulation  through  the  inter- 
lobular branches  of  the  portal  vein  is  re-established.  That  the  secre- 
tion of  bile  can  go  on  for  a  time  when  the  portal  vein  alone  supplies 
blood  to  the  liver  has  been  shewn  by  the  observations  of  a  number 
of  observers  (Schiflf",  Von  Asp',  Wertheimer'),  though  an  occlusion 
of  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  rapidly  leads  to  localised  necroses 
of  the  liver  substance  (Cohnheim  u,  Litten*),  through  the  cutting  off 
of  the  nutritive  supply -to  vessels,  ducts,  and  conoective  tissues. 

Some  of  the  facta  which  prove  that,  when  the  portal  vein  is 
occluded,  the  secretion  of  bile  proceeds  at  the  expense  of  the  blood 
of  the  hepatic  artery,  must  now  be  briefly  reviewed.  In  the  first 
instance,  cases  were  observed,  in  the  human  subject,  in  which  the 
portal  vein  opened  into  the  vena  cava  inferior  below  the  liver,  and 
yet  the  secretion  of  bile  did  not  appear  to  be  interfered  with 
(Abemethy*,  Lawrence').  In  Abernethy'a  case,  the  hepatic  artery 
was  found  to  be  greatly  dilated.  In  these  cases,  as  the  investigations 
of  Kieman'  revealed,  the  lobules  were  supplied  with  venous  blood 
through  collateral  channels  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  held  that 
they  offered  substantial  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the 
hepatic  artery  is  able,  unaided,  to  provide  the  materials  for  the 
secretion  of  bile. 

Another  class  of  cases  includes  those  (of  which  a  large  number 
have  been  observed  in  the  human  subject)  in  which,  through  an 
inflammatory  process,  the  portal  vein  has  been  occlused  by  a  throm- 
bus, as  well  as  those  in  which  the  portal  vein  has  been  experi- 
mentally occluded  by  the  method  of  Or6.  In  the  latter  cases,  as 
Schiff'  baa  found,  a  collateral  circulation,  enabling  portal  blood  to 
reach  the  interlobular  portal  veins,  soon  becomes  established.  For 
a  time,  however,  the  direct  access  of  portal  blood  to  the  liver  is  cut 
oflF  and  yet  the  secretion  of  bile  continues.  The  most  interesting  of 
all  experiments  hearing  indirectly  on  this  question  are  those  recently 
performed  in  St  Petersburgh,  and  to  which  reference  will  be  made, 
at  greater  length,  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  In  these  the  portal 
vein  was  ligatured  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  fistulous  aperture  was 
established  between  the  portal  vein  and  the  inferior  vena  cava. 
About   one-third  of  all   the  doga   subjected  to  this  moat  difficult 

1  Sohifl,  op.  eit.,  PtSgei't  Arehiv,  Vol.  iii.  (1870),  p.  69S. 

'  V.  Aep,  'Znr  Aaatomifl  nnd  PhTsiolOBie  der  I^ber,'  Lndvig'g  ArbeiUn,  187S, 
p.  134  tl  >tq. 

>  U.  E.  Wertheimer,  '  Sar  U  oiraalttion  iiitero-b£patiqa«  de  la  bile,'  ATeMvet  de 
Phytiologie,  No.  8,  JoiUet,  1863,  pp.  677—667. 

*  Cohnheim  n.  Litten,  Virehow's  Arehiv,  Vol.  litu.  (1876),  p.  168. 
'  Abemeth;,  Philotophieal  Trantaetiimt,  1798,  p.  dl. 

•  Lawrence,  Med.  Chir.  Trantaetiimt,  Vol.  ii.  (1814).  p.  174. 
'  EiemBn,  Philotophical  Trantaetiimt,  1833.  ii.  p.  768. 
■  SehiS,  Sckweilt :  Zattehrift  f.  Heilkunde,  i.  p.  1  (quoted  b;  Ueii 
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operation  recovered  from  it«  immediate  effects.  A  aeries  of  nervous 
symptoms  manifested  themselves  which  were  unquestiouably  due  to  a 
constituent  (carbamic  acid)  of  the  portal  blood  which  is  normally 
arrested  and  transformed  by  the  liver,  finding  its  way  into  the  general 
circulation.  There  was  no  evidence,  however,  of  an  arrest  of  the  flow 
of  bile,  durinfi  the  time  when  the  portal  blood  was  cut  off,  and  before 
a  collateral  circulation  of  portal  blood  to  the  liver  was  established '. 

The  conclusion  which,  it  appears  to  the  Author,  can  be  legiti- 
mately deduced  from  the  iacts  cited  is,  tliai  m  cases  of  occlusion  of  the 
portal  vein,  the  hepatic  artery  is  ahle  to  supply  tke  liver  mth  mfficient 
olood  to  permit  of  its  usual  operations  beiiy  performed,  though  in  aai 
impaired  manner,  and  consequently  the  secretion  of  hile  (which  is  not  a 
function  per  se,  but  rather  a  resultant  of  all  the  chemical  procesaes  of 
the  organ)  is  not  arrested.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
in  these  exceptional  cases  the  hepatic  artery  carriefl  to  the  liver 
blood  which  differs  greatly  from  that  which  it  usually  conveys,  inas- 
much aa  the  blood  of  the  general  circulatiou  contains  an  unusual 
proportion  of  materials  whicn  have  more  or  less  directly  reached  it 
from  the  portal  area. 

ciwiiOT*  In  '  The  supply  of  blood  for  the  liver  is  mainly  that 

^STiwi^  through  the  vena  portie ;  and  this  supply  is  not,  like 
ud  UMdr  la-  *°  arterial  supply,  a  fairly  uniform  one,  modified  chiefly 
Auaoe  «n  uw  by  the  vaso-motor  wants  of  the  organ  itself,  but  is  de- 
low  of  uu.  pendent  on  what  happens  to  be  taking  place  in  the 
fthmentary  canal  and  abdominal  organs  other  than  the  liver  itself. 

'  When  no  food  is  being  digested  and  the  alimentary  canal  is 
at  rest,  the  vessels  of  that  caiial  are,  like  those  of  the  stomach,  pan- 
creas and  salivary  glands,  in  a  state  of  tonic  constriction ;  a  relatively 
small  quantity  of  blood  passes  through  them ;  hence  the  flow  through 
the  vena  portse  is  relatively  inconsiderable ;  and  the  pressure  in  that 
vessel  is  low.  When  d^estion  is  going  on  all  the  minute  arteries  of 
the  stomach,  intestines,  spleen  and  pancreas  aie  dilated,  and  general 
exterior  pressure  being  by  some  means  or  other  maintained,  a  rela- 
tively large  quantity  of  blood  rushes  into  the  vena  portse  and  the 
pressure  in  that  vessel  becomes  much  increased,  though  of  course 
necessarily  lower  than  the  general  arterial  pressure.  Moreover 
during  digestion,  peristaltic  movements  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the 
alimentary  canal  are  active ;  and  these  movements,  serving  as  aids 
to  the  circulation,  help  to  increase  the  portal  flow.  Further,  the 
spleen  is  in  many  animals  richly  provided  with  plain  muscular  fibres, 
and  in  these  cases  seems,  especially  during  digestion,  to  act  as  a 
muscular  pump  driving'  the  blood  onwards,  with  increased  vigour, 
along  the  splenic  veins  to  the  liver.  So  that  even  were  the  liver  not 
connected  with  the  central  nervous  system  by  a  single  n  ■' 


1  'La  FiBtnle  d'Bek  de  la  veine  oave  inferieurs  et  de  la  Teine  ports  et  bm  oodbA- 

Jaencei  poor  I'orgaoisme.  Par  MM.  les  Dm  H.  Halm,  V.  Massen,  M.  Mencki  et 
.  Pawlow.  (Travail  det  labomtoites  de  M.  Neocki  et  de  M.  Pawlow.)'  Archimi  da 
Seiincei  Biologlqiiu  publiiei  par  CJniCiluC  tmpfrial  de  ]Uedtcine  ExpiTimtrUaU  i 
St-Pttmbourg.     Tome  i.  (1B93),  no.  i,  pp.  Ul— 495. 
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the  tide  of  blood  through  the  liver  would  ebh  and  flow  according  to 
the  absence  or  presence  of  food  in  the  alimentary  canal^.' 

That  the  increase  in  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  portal  vein 
would  ipso  facto  lead  to  increase  in  the  secretion  of  bile,  cor- 
responding doubtless  to  a  general  increase  in  all  the  activities  of  the 
liver,  appears  to  be  proved  by  a  variety  of  facts.     Thus  when  the 

feneral  arterial  pressure  is  very  greatly  lowered  by  blood-letting  the 
ow  of  bite  is  diminished*,  though  Heidenhain's  owe  experiments 
shew  that,  as  a  result  of  hemorrhage,  the  pressure  in  the  carotid 
may  fall  to  one-half  its  initial  value  without  a  change  in  the  rate  of 
the  flow  of  bile  being  noticeable*. 

Section  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  cervical  region  leads  to  a  great 
fall  in  the  amount  of  the  bile  secreted,  which  is  concomitant  with  the 
general  fall  of  pressure  throughout  the  vascular  system.  Stimulation 
of  the  spinal  cord,  whether  direct  or  reflezly  induced  by  stimulation 
of  sensory  nerves,  leads  to  a  diminished  flow  of  bile  by  the  contrac- 
tion which  it  occasions  in  the  vascular  areas  which  receive  their 
nervous  supply  through  the  splanchnic  nerves,  and  of  which  a  conse- 
quence is  a  diminished  flow  of  blood  through  the  portal  vein 
(Lichtheim*,  Heidenhain').  Section  of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  which 
is  followed  by  a  dilatation  of  all  the  arteries  which  furnish  the 
blood  to  the  radicles  of  the  portal  vein,  leads  to  an  increase  in  the 
flow  of  bile  (Heidenhain).  On  the  otber  hand,  stimulation  of  the 
splanchnic  nerves  by  causing  a  constriction  of  the  arteries,  and  a  con- 
sequent slowing  of  the  portal  stream,  is  followed  by  a  diminution  in 
the  flow  of  bile  (Munk*). 

The  stimulation  of  various  nerves  has  thus  an  influence  on  the 
secretion  of  bile;  this  influence  is,  however,  only  an  indirect  one, 
through  the  variations  which  the  stimulation  occasions  in  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  hver.  No  evidence  exists  which  points  to  the 
existence  of  any  nervous  apparatus,  local  or  central,  directly  control- 
ling the  secretion  of  bile. 

The  Pressure  under  which  the  Bite  is  secreted. 

In  the  case  of  the  saliva,  reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that 
it  may  be  secreted  though  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  secreted  fluid 
is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  blood  circulating  through  the 
arteries  which  supply  the  gland — a  fact  which  conclusively  proves 
that  the  secretion  is  not  an  act  of  flltration.  The  secretion  of  the 
bile  takes  place  under  a  pressure  which,  compared  with  that  of  the 

1  M.  Foster,  A  Text-Book  of  Phytiology.     Fifth  ed.  Part  ii.  (1889),  p.  486, 

*  Edmer  nnd  Strabe,  Sludien  del  phf/tiologitchen  liattlutt  cu  Srulati,  il  (1303), 
p.  101. 

■  HeidenhuD,  '  GnUoiiBbBODdeniiig,'  HeniiMin'B  Handbueh,  Vol.  v.  t.  p.  368. 

*  Liohtheim,  'Ueber  den  EinOuM  der  RiiokeiuD&rksreiziiiig  anf  die  OalUn- 
abaonderDUg,'  Inaug,  Din.  Berl.  1667  (quoted  by  Heidenhain). 

*  Beidenhain,  Sludien  d,  pkyiiol.  Intt.  Itt  Bralau  tv,  (1866),  p.  926. 

*  J.  Mmik,  'Deber  deD  EinOoM  BeDdbler  BeizDDg  aof  die  aalkDansBoheidiuig,' 
PaHger'B  Arehiv,  Vol.  vm.  (1874),  p.  lEl. 
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saliva,  is  very  low  (Friedlander  u.  Barisch').  If,  however,  we  contrast 
the  pressure  under  which  the  bile  is  secreted  with  the  blood-pressure 
in  tbe  portal  vein  we  obtain  results  which  are  in  accordance  with 
those  ascertained  in  the  case  of  the  salivary  glands. 

Heidenhain',  measuring  simultaneouslj  the  pressure  under  which 
bile  is  secreted  and  the  pressure  in  a  branch  of  the  inferior  mesen- 
teric vein  of  dogs,  found  that  the  bile-pressure  invariably  exceeded 
tbe  portal  blood-pressure  by  a  considerable  amount.  In  the  follow- 
ing table  are  stated  bis  results,  the  pressure  being  expressed  in  terms 
of  a  column  of  solution  of  sodium  carbonate. 


TJIBLB  BTTHTBTTIKft  TEE  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  PBEBBURE  UNDER 
WHICH  THE  BILE  WAS  SECBETED  AND  THE  PREBSUBE  IN  THE 
SUPERIOR  HBSEHTERIC  VEIN  IN  FIVE  BSPBBIMEHTS  ON  THE  DOG. 
(HEIDENHAIN.) 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

220  mm.  aol.  of  Sod.  Carbonate 

175         „ 

204 

110 

180 

90  mm.  BoL  of  Sod.  Carbonate 
67        „            „ 

60 
65 

Taking  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  ratios  of  bile-preseure  :  blood- 
pressure  in  these  five  experiments  it  appears  that  the  former  was 
nearly  twice  and  a  half  as  great  as  tbe  latter  (2*45  :  1). 


If  the  outflow  of  bile  be  prevented  as  by  the  appli- 
oraof  Mcretwl  cation  of  a  ligature  to  the  common  bile-duct,  or  through 
its  occlusion  by  a  gall  stone  or  a  plug  of  mucus,  tbe 
bile  already  secreted  is  rapidly  re-absorbed.  The  biliary  constituents 
ulHTnately  pass  into  tbe  blood  and  are  excreted  by  the  urine.  If 
their  amount  be  sufficiently  large,  however,  the  colouring  matter 
ROOD  stains  the  conjunctiva  and  later  the  skin,  the  condition  of 
ictorus  or  jaundice  being  established. 

Researches  conducted,  under  Ludwig's  direction,  by  Fleischl*  led 
to  the  interesting  discovery  that  the  bile  is  not  re-absorbed  by  the 
blood-vessels  of  tne  liver,  but  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  OTgan,  whence 

'  T.  Priedlinder  nnd  C.  Bariaoh,  '  Zni  Kenntnisi  der  OallenabModenuig'  (ans  d. 
phT^  InstitDt  ZD  BrOBlaa),  Arehivf.  Anal.  u.  PAyi.  1860,  tm  p.  aS9  et  tq. 

*  Heideiibaiii,  original  eiperimenla  pabliihed  in  bis  artiole  '  Qallenftbioiidenuig,' 
Hsrnuuia'a  Handbuch,  Vol.  t.  i.  p.  369. 

■  Fleischl,  '  Von  der  Lymphe  nnd  den  LymphgefiMeii  der  Leber,'  Ludwig's 
ArbtiUn.  1R74,  p.  34. 
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it  makes  ite  way  ioto  the  thoracic  duct  which  carries  it  into  the  blood. 
This  fact  was  proved  by  applying  a  ligature  to  the  common  bile-duct 
of  dogs,  in  whose  thoracic  duct  a  cannula  was  inserted  permitting  the 
collection  externally  of  the  whole  of  the  lymph.  Whilst  this  fluid 
contained  large  quantities  of  the  biliary  constituents,  the  blood-serum 
was  entirely  free  from  them. 

Small  quantities  of  uodecomposed  bile  acids  are  normally  present 
in  the  chyle  of  the  thoracic  duct.  Tappeiner  was  able  to  isolate  and 
identify  them  in  150  ac  of  chyle  obtained  from  the  thoracic  duct  of 
a  dog  in  full  digestion'. 


Sect.  3.    The  Physical  Chakacters  and  the  Reaction  of 
THE  Bile. 

The  bile  flowing  .from  the  hepatic  ducts  is  a  noo-viscouB 
liquid,  the  product  of  the  activities  of  the  liver  cells.  In  the 
gall-bladder,  and  perhaps  even  in  the  cystic  and  common  bile-ducts, 
it  becomes  mixed,  however,  with  the  product  of  the  secretion  of  the 
glands  situated  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  acquires  a  viscidity, 
form^ly  supposed  to  be  due  to  niucia,  but  which  is  caused  by  a 
peculiar  body  now  classed  among  the  '  nucleo-albumins* ;  we  shall 
designate  this  body  the  '  mucoid  nucleo-albundn '  of  the  bile. 

(Joionr.  The  perfectly  fresh  and  normal  bile  of  man  and  of 

carnivorous  animals  generally  (dog,  cat,  pig)  is  of  a  golden  red  colour. 
When  examined  spectroscopically  the  liquid  cuts  off  more  or  less  of  the 
violet  and  blue  ends  of  the  spectrum ;  it  either  exhibits  no  definite 
absorption  bands  or  at  most  on  suitable  dilution,  a  shadowy  absorp- 
tion band  near  F,  occupying  approximately  the  same  position  as  that 
exhibited  by  urobilin. 

Td  the  very  interesting  case  of  biliary  fistula  in  a  woman  recorded  by 
J>r  Copeman  and  Mr  Winston',  the  bile  presented  from  first  to  last  'a 
deep  olive  tint  in  which  green  certainly  preponderated  over  the  yellow.' 
These  observations  have  led  Copeman  and  Winston  to  surmise  tliat  the 
normal  colour  of  human  bile  may  be  olive-green,  and  that  the  colour 
usually  described  as  characteristic  of  the  bile  of  man  may  be  due  to  a 
reducing  process  occurring  during  the  aojoum  of  the  bile  in  the  gall- 
bladder. In  Jftcobseu's  description  of  the  bile  secreted  in  Westpbaleu's 
case  the  bile  is  described  as  a  'griimUch  braungelhe  Fliissigkeit.' 

The  fresh  bile  of  herbivorous  animals  is  of  a  pure  grass-green  or 
olive-green  colour  (rabbit,  sheep,  goose)  or  it  is  ot  a  colour  in  which 
green  predominates,  but  in  which  a  red  tint  is  perceptible  (ox,  some- 
times sheep).     It  absorbs  the  violet  and  some  of  the  blue  rays  of 

1  H.  TappeiDSr,  'Deberdia  AofBaogung  der  galleDBau'ei)  AlkalicD  im  DiiDndkrme,* 
SiUnngtber.  d.  WUner  AeademU  d.  Wiutnteh.,  Vol.  77  (1878),  Abth.  iii. 

*  S.  Honcbton  Copeman,  M^.,  M.D.,  and  W.  B.  Winston,  ■  ObeerratioDB  on  Human 
Bile  obtained  from  a  oaaa  of  Biliai?  Fistula,'  Joamal  of  Pkyiiology,  Vol.  z.  (1889), 
3L3~2SI,  aae  p.  218  et  ttq. 
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the  spectrum,  but  before  it  has  come  in  contact  witb  air  presents  no 
definite  absorption  bands ;  in  other  words,  at  the  time  of  death  the 
bile  does  not  contain  any  body  possessing  the  optical  properties  of 
the  choloheematin  of  MacMunn,  but  a  chromogen  from  which  cholo- 
hiematin  is  rapidly  developed  (Oamgee).  The  main  colouring 
matter  on  which  the  green  colour  depends  exhibits  no  absorption 
bands. 

The  brown  tint  which  human  bile,  collected  in  the  gall-bladder 
post  mortem,  usually  possesses,  and  which  frequently  is  exhibited 
by  the  bile  obtained  from  biliary  fistulse,  when,  through  septic 
invasion,  catarrh  of  the  gall-bladder  has  heeu  set  up,  ie  due  to  a 
change  which  the  normal  pigment  has  undergone. 

When  exposed  to  the  air,  bile  which  when  fresh  had  a  reddish- 
yellow  colour,  may  assume  a  grass-green  tint  similar  to  that  of  the 
herbirorsk  Conversely,  the  green  bue  of  the  ox  when  decompoRing 
in  the  absence  of  air,  loses  its  green  colour  and  becomes  brown. 
The  causes  of  these  changes  in  colour  will  be  treated  of  in  discussing 
the  colouring  matters  of  the  bile. 

'■■'•■  The  bile  possesses  at  first  a  characteristic  sweet-bitter, 

almost  immediately  followed  by  a  purely  bitter,  taste,  which  is 
imparted  to  it  by  the  bile  acids  which  it  contains. 

Odtm.  The  fresh  bile  is  usually  destitute  of  smell.     The  bile 

of  the  ox  and  sheep  when  concentrated  on  the  water  bath  often 
exhales  a  faint  musk-like  odour. 

Dvuitj.  The  density  of  the  bile  which  is  flowing  freely  from  a 

fistula  is  much  lower  than  that  of  bile  obtained  From  the  gall- 
bladders of  animals  post  mortem. 

According  to  Frerichs,  the  specific  gravity  of  human  (gall-bladder) 
bile  varies  between  IflS  and  104.  According  to  v,  Gonip-Besanez, 
the  specific  gravity  of  human  bile  varies  between  10105  and  1032. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  most  reliable  determinations  of  the  density 
of  bile  from  biliary  fistulce  in  man  give  results  which  never  approached 
the  higher  limit  assigned  by  Gorup-Besanez.  0.  Jacobsen',  in  his 
examination  of  the  bile  of  a  man  with  biliary  fistula,  found  the 
density  to  vary  between  10105  and  10107  (t.  17'5"  C).  Copeman 
and  Winston*  found  it  to  range  between  1-0085  and  1*0105.  Yeo 
and  Herroun'  found  the  density  to  vary  between  1-008  and  10082. 
In  Mayo  Bobson's  case,  Fairley  found  it  to  vary  between  10085 
and  1-0090.  Noel  Paton  and  Balfour  observed  variations  between 
1-0054  and  1-008. 


>  Om.  Jtoobsen,  '  TJDteraQohtiiig  meiuobliober  Qalle.'     Ber.  d,  datUclt.   Ckem. 
QtttlUehaft.     Vol.  vi.  (1873),  p.  1026. 

>  Copeman  and  'Winston.  Inc.  HU,  p.  331, 

*  Yeo  and  Herroon,  '  A  note  on  tbe  oomposition  of  Hunum  BUe  obtained  from  a 
fiBtnla.'    Journal  of  Phytiology,  Vol.  v.  (1883—81),  p.  118. 
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'         The  bile  is  a  feebly  alkaline  liquid.  .  According  to 
Uw  Ula.  Bidder  and  Schmidt  its  alkalinity  depends  on  admix- 

ture with  the  secretion  of  the  gall-bladder.     In  order  to  determine 
its  reaction  the  bile  should  be  previously  diluted. 

Sect.   4.     Enumeration  op  the    Constituents  of  the   Bile. 
The  Constituents  which  are  Specific  of  the  SECREnoN. 

The  bile  is  an  aqueous  solution  containing  as  its  principal  andspecific 
constituents  (1)  the  sodium  salts  of  certain  conjugated  acids  comprised 
under  the  general  designation  of  bile  acids ;  (2)  certain  colouring 
matters,  included  under  the  general  term  of  bile  colouring  matters,  of 
which  the  principal  are  bilirubin,  the  characteristic  colouring  matter 
of  the  bile  of  the  carnivora,  and  biliverdin,  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  bile  of  the  herbivora.  Amongst  the  characteristic  constituents 
of  the  mixed  bite  should  perhaps  be  also  included  (3)  the  mucoid 
nucleo-albumin  which  is  mixed  with  the  bile  io  the  gall-bladder. 
We  speak  of  the  bile  acids  and  bile  colouring  matters  being  specific 
constituents  of  the  bile  and  specific  products  of  the  liver,  inasmuch 
as  these  substances  are  not  found  in  the  blood  or  in  the  tissues  of 
animals  from  which  the  liver  has  been  removed'.  We  cannot  with 
equal  positiveness  speak  of  the  mucoid  nucleo-albtimin  being  a 
specific  constituent,  as  bodies  of  somewhat  similar  composition  and 
reactions  occur  elsewhere ;  besides,  this  constituent  is  not  a  product 
of  the  activity  of  the  hepatic  cells  and  must  be  looked  upon,  in  a 
sense,  as  an  adventitious  constituent  of  the  bile. 

In  addition  to  the  bodies  which  are  the  specific  products  of  the 
activity  of  the  hepatic  cells  and  the  mucoid  nucleo-albumin,  tlie  bile 
contains  cholesterin,  neutral  fats,  soaps,  lecithin,  or  its  products  of 
decomposition,  traces  of  a  diastatic  ferment,  mineral  matters,  amongst 
which  a  small  quantity  of  iron  is  invariably  found,  and  gases  of 
which  the  chief  is  C0„ 


Sect.  5.  Qlykocholic  Acid,  Taurocbouc  Acid,  Htooltko- 
CHOLic  Acid,  Htotaurocholic  Acid,  CHENOTAUEOcaoLic 
Acid. 

Introductory  Observations. 

If  the  bile  of  the  ox  be  mixed  with  animal  charcoal  and  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  on  the  water  bath,  a  pulverisable  lesidiie  is  obtained. 
This  when  treated  with  absolute  alcohol  yields  a  colourless  or  faintly 
yellow  solution,  containing  no  trace  of  the  bile  colouring  matters,  but 
which  holds  in  solution  tne  sodium  salts  of  the  bile  acids.  If  now 
anhydrous  ether  be  added  to  this  alcoholic  solution,  a  white  turbidity 

1  la  old  b!ood  eitraTuationt,  microsoopio  oitbUU  of  BO-called  hiBmatoidiii  oooar 
which  appesr  to  be  identical  ia  orfitaUiue  form,  coloar,  apeotroBcopio  obuMten  and 
ebemicu  reaatiaiiB  with  bilirabia. 
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ia  at  first  produced  and,  as  tbe  quantity  of  ether  added  is  increased, 
a  white  amorphous  precipitate  falls  to  the  bottom  and  adheres,  in 
part,  to  the  walla  of  the  vessel  io  which  the  precipitation  occurs.  If 
the  process  of  dryiog  of  the  bile  has  been  complete  and  the  alcohol 
and  ether  subsequently  employed  anhydrous,  the  snow-white  precipi- 
tate in  the  course  of  some  hours  or  some  days  exhibits  tufts  of 
beautiful  needles'.  To  this  crystalline  precipitate  the  name  of 
Flattner's  crystallised  bile  is  pvejt.  It  is  composed  of  the  sodium 
salts  of  glykocholic  and  of  taurocholic  acids. 

The  bile  of  all  animals  contains  either  a  glykocholic  or  a  tauro- 
cholic acid  or  a  mixture  of  these  acids.  Glykocholic  acid,  ou  the 
one  hand,  is  a  nitrogenous  acid  which,  under  the  influence  of  hydro- 
lytic  agencies,  splits  up  into  amido-acetic  acid  (glycocoU)  and  into  a 
non-nitrogenous  acid,  termed  cholalic  acid.  Taurocholic  acid,  on 
the  other  hand,  contains  not  only  nitrogen  but  sulphur  and,  under 
hydrolytic  agencies,  splits  up  into  ami  do- ethvleul  phonic  acid  (taurine) 
and  into  cholalic  acid.  The  cholalic  acid  of  the  bile  of  certain 
animals  (as  the  pig  and  the  goose)  has  a  slightly  different  compo- 
sition from  that  of  the  norm^  cholalic  acid,  and  thus  we  may  have 
a  glykocholic  or  a  taurocholic  acid  not  absolutely  identical  with  those 
of  the  ox.  These  observations  will  render  intelligible  the  statement 
previously  made  that  the  bile  of  all  animals  contains  a  glykocholic 
or  a  taurocholic  acid  or  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

As  will  be  afterwards  stated  in  detail,  the  bile  of  herbivora 
contains  glykocholic  acid  as  its  principal  bile  acid,  whilst  the  bile  of 
caroivora  contains  taurocholic  acid  as  its  chief  or  sole  bile  acid.  The 
bile  of  man  contains  a  preponderance  of  glykocholic  acid,  taurocholic 
acid  being  sometimes  absent, 

Tbe  bile  of  nearly  all  classes  of  animals,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  fishes,  contains  sodium  salts  of  the  bile  acids.  In  salt  water 
fishes,  however,  the  bile  acids  are  in  combination  with  potassium ;  in 
fresh  water  fishes  both  potassium  and  sodium  salts  exist,  the  latter 
predominating.  The  same  curious  fact  has  been  observed  in  the  bile 
of  certain  'Ckelonti.' 

The  Early  History  of  research^  on  the  Bile  Adda. 
Tb^-riKwot  When  we  consider  how  important  a  part  the  older 

v""^]^*"*  physicians  ascribed  to  the  bile  in  the  causation  of 
*"*  disease  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  that  this  secre- 

tion was  amongst  the  first  to  be  subjected  to  investigation.  Passing 
over,  for  the  present,  the  observations  made  before  chemistry  had 
attained  to  the  position  of  a  positive  science,  the  first  to  be  noticed 
are  those  of  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin',  whose  views  do  not  appear 
to  have  differed  materially  firom  those  which  had  prevailed  concem- 

■  PlattiKT,  Atm.  d.  Cheat,  u.  Pharm.,  ToL  u.  (1814). 

*  FoQToro7, '  SyaUme  dea  oonnuBunces  ohemiqnes.'  Qaoted  b;  Beraelins  in  hia 
artiole  'Oalle'  in  Wagner'E  HandteSrUrbueh  der  Phy$ioiogie,  Vol.  i.  (1M8),  p.  EI6. 
The  Aathor  has  not  been  Able  to  bm  tbe  original. 
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ing  the  nature  of  the  bile  during  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century, 
viz,  that  it  was  a  secretion  of  aoap-like  character.  This  view  was 
based  on  the  alkaline  nature  of  the  bile,  on  the  resinous  precipitate 
obtained  on  the  addition  of  acids  to  it,  and  on  the  fact  that  a  part 
of  the  acids  added  remained  in  solution  in  combination  with  sodium. 
TiMr»HKroli-  It  is  in  the  almost  simultaneous  observations  of 
MotTiiaium>.  Thenard  and  of  Berzelius  published  in  the  first  years 
of  the  present  century  that  we  trace  the  germs  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  bile  acids.  Thenard  experimented  upon  the  bile  of  the  ox.  He 
discovered  the  important  fact  that  neutral  and  basic  lead  acetates 
when  added  to  bile  cause  a  precipitate ;  this  he  decomposed  by 
means  of  dilute  nitric  acid  and  obtained  a  coloured  resiu-like  body 
which  be  designated  '  r^sine  de  la  bile.'  This  body  must  have  con- 
siated  of  a  mixture  of  glykocholic  and  choloidic  acids  with  colouring 
matters.  The  filtrate  from  the  first  precipitate,  when  treated  witb 
a  large  excess  of  lead  acetate,  yielded  a  second  yellow  precipitate, 
from  which,  by  the  action  of  H,S,  he  obtained  a  soluble  extractive 
matter  to  which,  because  of  its  bitter  and  sweet  taste,  he  gave  the 
name  of  picromel  (from  irixpov,  pungent,  bitter;  and  /ieXL,  honey). 
TiiaraManA-  Shortly  after  Thenard's  researches,  Berzelius  shewed 

MotBwMiKu.  j.jjj^j  -when  acetic  acid  is  added  to  bile  it  precipitates  a 
body  which  had  until  then  been  considered  to  be  albumin,  but  which 
he  declared  to  consist  of  mucin  secreted  by  the  gall-bladder,  but 
does  not  precipitate  any  resin-like  body  from  bile.  On  adding, 
however,  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  to  bile,  he  obtained  a  precipi- 
tate consisting  of  a  resin-like  body.  On  decomposing  this  precipi- 
tate with  barium  carbonate  or  with  lead  carbonate  (according  to  the 
acid  which  he  had  employed  in  the  precipitation)  he  obtained  a 
watery  solution  of  a  substance  possessing  the  taste  of  bile,  and  which, 
he  assumed,  formed  compounds  with  acids  which  were  insoluble  in 
water  in  tbe  presence  of  an  excess  of  acid.  To  this  supposed  proxi- 
mate principle  of  the  bile,  Berzelius  applied  the  name  of  biliary 
substance  (' Diese  Substam  varnite  ich  Gallenstoff')*.  As  we  now 
know,  the  biliary  substance  of  Berzelius  must  have  consisted  of 
impure  glykocholic  acid. 

Tlw  dtaco-  In  the  year  1826  in  the  celebrated  work  which  he 

nSr*  anu^  wrote  in  association  with  Tiedemann,  Leopold  Gmelin' 
and  or  R«dtau-  announced  the  results  of  his  researches  on  the  bile. 
Dadier.  He  declared  that  the  biliary  substance  of  Berzelius,  no 

leas  than  the  'r^sine  de  la  bile'  and  tbe  picromel  of 
Thenard,  consisted  of  mixtures  of  bodies.     From  the  biliary  cesin 

1  Thenard,  'M^moire  sor  la  Bile,'  la  k  I'lDstitat  1e  3  florfkl,  an  IS.  IKmoira  de 
Pky$ique  et  de  Chimie  de  la  Sociftt  d'Areueil.    Tome  i.    Paris,  1B07,  p.  23— 4S. 

>  BerzeliDB,  FSrdSniingar  i  Djurkeiaitn,  u.  p.  248,  Stookbolm,  p.  1800.  (Jnoted 
by  Berzeliui  ill  hia  article  '  Galle '  in  Wagner's  HandtcOrlerbuch. 

*  TiedemaDD  nud  Gmelin,  Die  Verdnuuiig  naeh  Venuehen,  Vol.  t.  (1826),  p. 
es  et itq. 
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he  succeeded  in  separating,  however,  a  cirstalline  acid  to  which  he 
£ave  the  oame  of  cholic  acid,  aod  which  was  the  acid  to  which 
Lehmann  afterwards  applied  the  name  by  which  we  now  know  it, 
viz.  glykochotic  acid.  Amongst  a  lai^  number  of  hjrpothetical 
proximate  principles,  the  discove^  of  which  depended  upon  errors 
of  method  or  of  interpretation,  Qmelin  placed  a  crystalline  body 
which  he  bad  separated  from  Tbenard's  biliary  resin ;  this  crystal- 
line body,  which  he  believed  to  exist  in  a  free  condition  in  the  bile, 
and  which  he  designated  biliary  asparagine  ('  Oallmasparagin '),  is 
the  body  we  now  know  as  taurine.  Its  composition  was  unknown  to 
Qmelin,  who  was  not  even  aware  that  it  contained  the  element 
sulphur.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  both  Demarcay  and  Dumas 
who  subsequently  made  ultimate  analyses  of  taurine,  having  failed 
to  test  it  for  sulphur,  obtained  results  which  led  to  the  formula 
C,H,NOg'-'.  It  was  only  in  1846  that  Redtenbacher'  discovered 
the  presence  of  sulphur  in  taurine,  and  shewed  that  the  empirical 
formula  C,H,NO,  must  be  replaced  by  C,H,NSO,. 

The  next  enquirer  whose  researches  we  are  called 
upon  to  notice  was  Demarcay.  His  work  formed  the 
basis  of  an  independent  report  to  the  French  Academy  by  Dumas 
and  Felouze*,  the  former  of  whom  submitted  to  ultimate  analysis 
some  of  Demarcay's  products.  This  observer  concluded  that  the  bile 
contains  the  sodium  salt  of  a  single  acid  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  choleic  acid  (acide  cbol^ique),  which  was  analysed  by  Dumas  as 
well  as  by  himself  and  to  which  the  empirical  formula  CaH;,N,Ou 
was  aaugned.  When  boiled  with  acids  he  beUeved  that  this  acid 
split  up  into  an  acid  which  he  termed  choloidic  acid,  CnHajO,,  and 
into  taurine,  C4H„N,0,o  (C  =  6>.  When  boiled  with  caustic  alkalies 
choleic  acid  was,  according  to  Demarcay,  split  up  into  ammonia  and 
cholic  acid,  CaHnOjo.  Demarcay's  choleic  acid  was,  in  reaUty, 
taurocholic  acid  in  which  he  failM  to  find  the  sulphur,  as  he  like- 
wise did  in  taurine.  In  spite  of  his  mistakes  in  these  particulars, 
Demarcay  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  conjugate  nature  of  a  bile 
acid  and  to  shew  that  taurocholic  acid  splits  up,  when  heated  with 
acids,  into  a  nitrogenous  body,  and  into  a  non-nitrogenous  acid. 

The  reeearches  of  Adolf  Strecher. 

It  is  to  the  long  continued  and  masterly  researches  of  Adolf 
Strecker  that  we  owe  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  of  the  bile 
acids  and  of  their  compounds,  and  the  description  of  these  bodies 
which  will  follow  is  based  in  great  part  upon  liis  work.     His  first 

'  E.  DemKrcKj,  '  Uebei  die  Natnr  del  €l«Ue.'  Aimalen  der  Phannacie,  Vol.  xzvn. 
<18S8).  pp.  270—391. 

1  PeloDze  and  Dmnu, '  Bsrioht  ilber  Tontehende  Abhandlaug  ui  die  Akademie  in 
Paris  (Aoazog).'  AwnaUn  der  Pharmaeit,  Vol  xitix.  (1838),  pp.  392—295:  aUo  in 
CompUi  Bendui,  ISSB,  no.  8,  3~  a^auoe. 

*  Job.  Bedtenbachier,  '  Deher  die  ZaaaminenBetzaQg  dea  TanriDB.'  Annatai  ier 
Chm.  u.  Piornt.,  Vol  lth.  (18M),  pp.  170—177. 
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research  on  the  bile  was  published  in  asRociation  with  Qundlach  in 
the  year  1847  and  concerned  the  bile  of  the  pig,  in  which  they 
discovered  the  sodium  salt  of  an  acid  which  they  named  hyocholic 
acid  and  which  we  now  term  hyoglykocholic  acid'.  In  1848  Strecker 
published  in  two  parts  his  great  research  on  the  bile  of  the  ox'-'. 
Starting  from  the  cholic  acid  of  Gmeiio,  Strecker  succeeded,  by 
boiling  this  body  with  a  solution  of  barium  hydrate,  in  decomposing 
it,  obtaining  as  products  of  decomposition  glycocol)  and  a  nun- 
nitrog^ous  acid,  obviously  the  same  as  that  which  Demarcay  bad 
named  cholic  acid.  Strecker  called  this  acid  cholalic  acid,  the  name 
by  which  it  is  now  generally  known,  and  assigned  to  it  the  formula 

Passing  over  his  researches  on  the  products  of  decomposition  of 
cholalic  acid,  we  have  to  brine  into  special  relief  the  second  great 
result  of  his  research  on  ox  bue.  Having  separated  the  glykocholic 
acid  which  exists  in  that  bile  by  precipitating  it  with  neutral  lead 
acetate,  he  treated  the  filtrate  with  basic  lead  acetate,  and  obtained 
a  second  precipitate  containing  the  lead  salt  of  an  acid  in  whose 
composition  not  only  N  but  S  entered;  to  this  acid  which  (after 
Lehmatm)  we  now  call  taurocholic  acid,  Strecker  applied  the  term 
choleic  acid  (cboleinsaure). 

Although  unable  to  obtua  taurocholic  acid  in  a  crystalline 
condition,  he  succeeded,  by  the  same  method  which  he  had  employed 
in  the  case  of  glykocholic  acid,  in  decomposing  it  into  taurine  (which 
Redtenbacber  had  already  shewn  to  contain  sulphur  and  to  which  he 
had  ascribed  a  correct  empirical  formula),  and  into  cholalic  acid. 
Strecker  had  thus  succeeded  in  shewing  that  the  two  bile  acids,  like 
bippuric  acid,  are  conjugate  acids  which  readily  split  up  into  a  non- 
nitrogenous  acid  common  to  the  two  bile  acids,  and  into  amido- 
compouuds — the  N-containing  glycocine  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
N-  and  S-containing  taurine  on  the  other. 

In  a  third  great  paper*  Strecker  recorded  his  researches  on  the 
bile  of  various  animals,  investigating,  inter  alia,  the  mineral  con- 
stituents of  the  bile  of  fishes,  and  completing  the  research  which  be 
had  commenced  with  Gundlach  on  hyoglykocholic  acid. 

Glykocholic  acid,  C»Hj,NO,. 

Glykocholic  acid  is  the  principal  bile  acid  in  the  bile  of  man,  the 
ox  and  other  herbivorous  animals,  and  occurs  in  combination  with 
sodium.     It  is  not  found  in  the  bile  of  carnivorous  animals. 

'  Dr  C.  Gnndlacb  and  Dr  Ad.  Streckei, '  Untarsachtmg  der  Sohweitiegtlle.'  Annaltn 
i  Ckem.  a.  Pharm.,  Vol.  Liii.  (18*7),  pp.  206—933. 

*  Ad.  Stiecker,  'Uateraaohnag  der  Oahseiigille.'  Erate  AbhuHUung.  Anit.d.ChtM. 
H.  PliariH..  Vol  LIT.  (1848),  pp.  1—37. 

*  Ad.  Streaker,  '  Untennohang  der  OohMogalle.'  Zireite  Abhaodlimg.  AtmaUn  d. 
Chtm.  u.  Pharm.,  Vol.  Lxvn.  (1848),  pp.  1—60. 

*  Ad.  Bneok«T,  '  BeobaobtDDgea  3ber  die  Qalle  Terachiedeoer  Thiere.'  Atiaat.  d. 
Chm.  u.  PItarm.,  Vol.  ui.  (1849),  pp.  149—197. 
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»*i^  *»*  1.    From  Ptattner's  'crystallised  bile'  (see  p.  291). 

snpantloB.  ^j^g  cryBtalline  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  ether 
to  a  aolutioD  of  dried  decolourised  bile  in  absolute  alcohol  is 
dissolved  in  water  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the 
solution,  until  a  permanent  and  dense  turbidity  is  produced.  The 
liquid  is  set  aside  when,  after  some  hours,  glykocbolic  acid  separates 
in  the  form  of  fine  silky  needles.  It  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
with  distilled  water,  pressed  between  filter  paper  and  then  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  only  as  much  of  this  liquid  being  employed  as  suffices 
to  dissolve  the  acid.  To  the  alcoholic  solution,  many  times  its 
volume  of  ether  is  added,  when  pure  glykocliolic  acid  separates  out, 
in  the  form  of  long  silky  needles. 

2,  By  predpitation  vntk  lead  acetate.  Decolourised  extract  of 
ox  bile  is  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution  is  treated  with  a 
solution  of  lead  acetate  which  produces  a  precipitate  composed 
almost  entirely  of  glvkocholate  of  lead.  This  precipitate  is  collected, 
washed,  drained,  and  is  mixed  with  alcohol.  A  solution  containing 
an  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  is  then  added  and  the  mixture 
evaporated  to  dryness.  .  In  this  process  a  double  decomposition 
occurs,  which  results  in  the  formation  of  lead  carbonate  and  sodium 
glykocholate.  From  the  dry  residue  which,  in  addition  to  these 
salts,  contains  an  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  the  sodium  glyko- 
cholate is  dissolved  out  by  means  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  alcoholic 
solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  dissolved  in  water, 
decolourised  by  beating  with  pure  animal  charcoal,  filtered  and 
treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  causes  the  separation  of 
glykocholic  acid.  This  process  is  very  instructive  for  the  student, 
but  does  not  so  readily,  or  so  uniformly,  yield  a  pure  product  as  the 
one  first  described. 

3.  By  Hilfner'a  method^.  Perfectly  fresh  ox  bile  is  treated 
with  a  few  drops  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  which  causes  the 
separation  of  the  mucoid  nucleo-albumin.  The  liquid  is  then 
filtered  and  to  each  100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  5  c.c.  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  are  added.  The  liquid  being  placed  in  a  stoppered 
cylinder,  30  c.c.  of  ether  are  added  for  every  100  c.c.  of  bile,  the 
whole  shaken  and  placed  in  the  cold.  In  the  most  favourable 
cases,  the  separation  of  crystals  of  glykocholic  acid  commences  at 
once ;  usually,  however,  some  hours  elapse  before  the  separation 
occure,  when  the  mixture  is  found  to  have  been  converted  into  an 
almost  solid  magma  of  crystals.  The  ether  having  been  diluted,  the 
crystals  are  wasned  in  ice-cold  water  until  the  washings  are  colour- 
less; they  are  then  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
boiling  water  which,  on  cooling,  deposits  them  in  a  colourless  and 
pure  condition. 

<  Q.  HUiwr,  ■  Schnelle  DAnteUnne  Ton  aiTkoobobinie.  Joum.  f.  vrakt.  Chenie, 
VoL  I.  (1874),  p.  267. 
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This  method  which  is  the  simplest,  aod  when  successful  the  best, 
of  all  which  are  available,  fails  very  frequently.  Thus  Marshall' 
found  that  in  only  222  per  cent,  of  all  toe  trials  which  he  made 
with  the  fresh  bile  of  oxen  slaughtered  in  Philadelphia  did  the 
separation  of  elykocholic  acid  occur.  It  would  appear  that  when 
ox  bile  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  taurocholic  acid,  in 
addition  to  glykocholic  acid,  the  former  prevents  the  precipitation 
of  the  latter  by  hydrochloric  acid,  even  in  the  presence  of  ether. 

Qlykocholic  acid  usually  crystallises  in  the  form  of 
thtmiiSi  ij^  colourless  transparent  needles.  By  concentrating  its 
f^m^^  alcoholic  solution  at  a  boiling  temperature,  it  is  obtained 

in  the  form  of  thin  four-sided  prisms.  It  requires  303 
parts  of  cold  and  102  parts  of  boiling  water  to  dissolve  it  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  almost  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is 
soluble  in  solution  of  the  alkaline  hydrates  and  their  carbonates,  and 
displaces  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  latter. 

Solutions  of  glykocholic  acid  in  alcohol  or  water  possess  a 
combined  bitter  and  sweet  taste  and  an  acid  reaction.  Qlykocholic 
acid  is  readily  dissolved,  without  undei^oing  decomposition,  by 
concentrated  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  acetic  acids,  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  It  is  soluble  in  glycerin.  The  glykocholates  of  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  are  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  whilst  the  glykocholates  of  the  heavy  metals  are  either 
insoluble  or  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  A  watery  solution  of 
an  alkaline  glykocholate  is  precipitated  by  neutral  lead  acetate,  the 
precipitate  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and,  on  cooling,  separates  out 
partly  in  a  powdery  condition  and  partly  in  flakes.  Solutions  of 
alkaline  glykocholates  are  able  to  dissolve  small  quantities  of 
saponifiable  soaps,  of  lecithin,  and  of  cbolesterin. 

Free  glykocholic  acid  and  its  salts  are  dextrogyrous. 

Specific  rotation  (a)D  of  glykocholic  acid  dissolved  in  alcohol 
-  +  29°-0. 

May  be  prepared  from  pure  glykocholic  acid  by 
k^Srta  '  dissolving  it  in  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  evapora- 
(j^MjtKO  '■'"S  ^  dryness,  dissolving  the  residue  in  absolute 
alcohol  and  precipitating  by  the  addition  of  a  large 
excess  of  anhydrous  ether.  The  sodium  salt  soon  separates  out,  as 
was  described  in  the  case  of  crystallised  bile.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water;  100  parts  of  alcohol  at  15°C.  dissolve  3'9  parts  of  the  salt. 
When  heated,  it  melts  and  takes  fire,  and  ultimately  leaves  an 
easily  fusible  mass,  containing  much  sodium  cyanate. 

The  specific  rotation  (a)D  of  an  alcoholic  solution  =  +  25°'7. 
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Fndncu    ot         When   subjected  to   long   continued  boiling  with 

dMompotftion    diluted  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  when  heated 

^j*'y*<»*'^    for   12  hours  in   a  sealed  tube  with  a  concentrated 

solution  of  barium  hydrate  in  a  water  bath,  glyko- 


FlO.  IB.     SoDIDlt  Olikocholaib. 

cbolic  acid  combines  with  a  molecule  of  water  and  splits  up  into 
glycocoll  and  cholalic  acid,  thus : 

C,H«NO,  +  H,0  =  C«H«0.  +  CH^NHQCOOH 
Glykocholic  acid         Cholalic  acid         Glycocoll 

ohoionia  uid.  According   to   Hoppe-Seyler',  when   a  solution  of 

*'«>^ii'"'s  glykocholic    acid  in   concentrated    sulphuric    acid    is 

warmed,  an  amorphous  precipitate  separates  consistmg  of  cholonic 
acid  (choloDsS:Ure) ;  this  acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Cholonic  acid  has  not  been  obtained  io  a 
crystallised  condition.  It  is  dextrogyrous  and  its  specific  rotation 
is  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  glykocholic  acid.  It  is  distin- 
guished both  from  glykocholic  and  cholalic  acids  by  the  insolubility 
of  its  barium  salt  in  water.  Cholonic  acid,  it  will  be  observed,  differs 
&om  glykocholic  acid  in  containing  ooe  molecule  less  of  H,0. 

Glykocholic  acid,  as  iDdeed  cholalic  acid  and  all 
its  immediate  derivatives,  exhibit  the  reaction  known 
by  the  name  of  its  discoverer* '  Pettenkofer's  reaction.' 
In  its  original  form  the  test  is  performed  as  follows :  the  solution  of 
the  substance  to  be  tested  is  (after  the  separation  of  albuminous 
substances)  placed  in  a  test  tube  or  in  a  porcelain  capsule  and  to 
it  are  added  2  or  3  drops  of  a  10  per  cent^  solution  of  cane  sugar. 
When  the  contents  of  the  tube  have  been  shaken,  strong  and  pure 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  drop  by  drop,  care  being  taken  that  the 

'  Bandbuch  der  phj/tiolagUch-  uitd  pathologiich-ehanuehen  Analyte,  Seohate 
Anflsge  nen  bearbeitet  tou  F.  Hoppfl'Se;ler  ond  H.  Tbierfeldei.  Berlin,  1S98.  Bee 
p.  311. 

*  Pettenlcofer,  'Notii  tlber  eine  nene  Be*atioD  anf  CUlle  tmd  Zoeker.'  Atmat.  d, 
Chemit  u.  Pharmae.,  Vol.  Ul.  (1644),  p.  90—96. 
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temperature  of  the  mixture  does  not  rise  above  70''C.,  leat  the  cane 
sugar  be  carbonised  and  the  dark  colour  thus  caused  should  conoeal 
the  reaction.  If  bile  acids  are  present,  the  fluid  first  of  all  becomes 
opalescent,  then  the  opalescence  clears,  and  the  liquid  becomes  suc- 
cessively of  a  pale  cherry-red,  then  of  a  dark  carmuie>red,  and  lastly 
of  a  beautiful  purple-violet  tint.  The  reactiou  does  not  occur  in- 
stantly and  the  tube  should  be  set  aside  for  some  minutes  and  ^hen 
examined  before  a  negative  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  experiment. 
Id  order  to  avoid  the  troublesome  carbonising  of  cane  su^r  which 
is  very  apt  to  occur,  Drechsel  suggested  a  very  useful  modification 
of  FettenKofer's  test,  which  consisted  in  substituting  phosphoric  acid 
for  sulphuric  acid'.  To  the  liquid  to  be  tested  sugar  is  added  and, 
instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid  made  by  diluting  the 
syrupy  acid  with  one-sixth  of  its  volume  of  water ;  the  test  tube 
containing  the  mixture  is  then  placed  in  boiling  water,  when  the 
charactenstic  reaction  developes. 

A  very  important  modification  of  Fettenkofer's  reaction  we  owe 
to  Mylius*,  who  found  that  the  reaction  depended  on  the  production 
of  furfurol  which  is  generated  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the 
sugar  employed,  and  suggested  that  a  solution  of  furfurol  in  water, 
of  1  per  mille,  should  be  substituted  for  sugar.  According  to 
V.  Udranszky*  to  1  c.c.  of  the  alcoholic  solution  suspected  to  contain 
a  bile  acid  is  added  a  single  drop  of  1  p.m.  furfurol  solution,  and 
then  1  cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  mixture  being  if 
necessary  cooled.  By  this  method  a  pereeptible  reaction  is  obtained 
with  quantities  of  cholalic  acid  not  exceeding  ^th — ^th  of  a 
milligramme. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  many  substances,  some  of  them 
constituents  of  the  animal  body,  give  reactions  with  cane  sugar  or  with 
cane  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid  or  with  sulphuric  acid  alone,  which  are 
exceedingly  similar  to  the  reaction  which  is  observed  with  the  bile 
acids.  Albumin,  acids  of  the  fatty  series,  amyl-alcohol,  morphia, 
and  phenol  compounds  which  occur  in  the  urine,  all  give  reactions 
with  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid,  which  resemble  Fettenkofer's  reaction 
so  closely  that  were  it  not  for  the  method  of  spectroscopic  observation 
we  should  be  unable  to  pronounce  an  opinion  concerning  the  identity 
or  non-identity  of  the  colouring  matters  which  are  produced  in  each 


'  E.  Drecbset,  'Eine  Modifitwtioa  der  Pelteokofer'Boben  lUutioa  AnI  Oalleu. 
»Snren."  Joum.  /.  prakt.  Chtmie,  Vol.  iiiv.  (1881),  p.  44.  'Anwendung  Ton  Phoepbot- 
siaie  Btatt SohwefeJuiiire  bei  der  PettenkoferBohen Beoction  tnt Qalleneaaien.'  Joum. 
f.prakt.  Chem.,  Vol.  iivii.  (1888),  p.  434. 

'  F.  U;li[u,'ZuTEeDutiiiu<lerFetteako(Gi'Bohena*lleiiKaiire.mDtion.'  Zeittckrift 
fUrphj/iiol.  ChernU,  Vol.  xi.  (1887),  p.  493. 

'  T.UdranMk;,  'Ueber FurfnTolTeaktioDen,'  ZtiuehTiftf.phyttil.Chnut.Vol.  xu. 
(1888),  p.  S65-39B,  ud  Vol.  sm.  (1889),  p.  346. 
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When  a  solution  in  which  Petteokofei's  reaction 


tfpsttankofw     ^^^  been  dereloped  is  examined  apeotroscopically,  if 
the  concentration  be  great  the  whole  of  the  violet  and 


blue  rays  are  absorbed  and  a  marked  absorption  band 
is  seen  occupying  the  interspace  between  b  and  E  and  extending 
beyond  E  towards  D ;  the  centre  of  this  band  is  about  X  527 ;  a 
much  fainter  shade  maj  be  seen  on  the  refiBngible  side  of  D,  the 
centre  of  which  correapondB  approximately  to  X685.  If,  by  the 
addition  of  alcohol,  we  dilute  the  liquid,  or  if  we  examine  a  thinner 
stratum,  as  the  absorption  of  the  ibore  refrangible  end  of  the 
spectrum  diminishes,  a  band  on  the  violet  side  of  F  is  seen,  the 
centre  of  which  corresponds  approximately  to  X487.  It  is  the 
two  absorption  bands,  near  B  and  near  F  which  characterise  the 
secretion.     See  Plate  II.  (Spectrum  6). 

The  products  of  decomposition  and  the  means  of  determining 
glykocholic  acid  in  the  bile  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel. 

Hyofflykockolie  acid,  C^^O,. 

This  Acid  is  cfaaracteristic  of  the  bile  of  the  pig,  in  which  it  exists  iu 
combination  with  sodium  and  was  first  investigated  hy  Gundlach  and 
Strecker*  and  afterwards  by  Strecker';  by  these  observers  it  was  desig- 
nated hyocholic  acid'. 

XMhod     of  Decolourised   pig's  bile   is  saturated  with   crystallised 

••P«»*lwi-  sodium  sulphate,  which  precipitates  the  sodium  compound 

of  byoglykocbolic  acid.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  saturated  solution 
of  sodium  sulphate,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  precipitated  with  ether,  and  the 
ethereal  precipitatfi,  after  solution  in  water,  is  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  causes  the  separation  of  the  bile  acid.  The  process  may  be 
simplified  by  directly  dissolving  to  sodium  sulphate  precipitate  in  water 
and  adding  hydrochloric  acid  t-o  the  solutiou. 

Hyoglykocholio  acid  has  not  been  hitherto  obtained  in 
the  crystidline  form ;  it  is  a  white  resinous  body  insoluble 
in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  bnt  readily  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol, 

'  EoMhlaioff  nnd  J.  BogomolofT,  >  DntersohUd  zwischeu  der  Pettenkoter'scben 
OkUenwiiire-  nnd  EiweiBS-raaotion '  (noH  d.  klin.  Laborat.  d.  Herm  ProF.  Botkin  in 
8(  Pelerabnrgh).  Cmtraibtatt  d.  med.  WitMntchafi,  1868,  p.  629—681.  This  paper 
gives  an  aaanrate  dewription  of  the  apectmm  of  Pettenkofei's  reaction.  A  second 
paper  by  BogomolofT,  'Ud>fit  die  SpectraleigensohafCen  der  Omelln'schen  Beaotion 
der  Qalte,  der  OaUeosiiiire  Chromogene,  nnd  der  Pettenkotsr'ache  Probe'  {Centralblatt, 
1669,  p.  B39),  ii  foil  of  erroneous  statements  concerning  tbe  spectrum  of  Pettenkoter's 
Motion. 

*  J.  L;  Sobenk,  'Die  modifidrte  Pettflnkoter'sche  Gallenptobe.'  Anat.  phuiiol. 
t/nlmwAtmffcn  von  J.  L.  Sobenk.  Wien,  BraumilUer,  16TS.  Abstracted  in  Maly's 
Jahraberieht.  Vol,  it.  (1674),  p.  232. 

>  C.  A.  MacMunn,  'Studies  in  Uedioal  Speottosoopj. '  Dub.  Joum.  Ittd.  Seienet, 
1877,  and  The  Speetroitope  tn  Medicine,  London.  IBSO,  p.  166. 

*  Gaudlaob  und  Strecker,  '  UntersuohuDg  der  Schweinegalle.'  Liebig's  Anttaim, 
7oL  LIU.  (1847).  p.  205—388. 

*  Strecker,  'Beobaohtungen iiber dieOalleTerBoluedenerThiere.'  .dnnalcn.Tol.Lii. 
aM9),  p.  146—197. 

*  From  ft,  pig,  and  x'Mi  bite. 
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the  alcoholic  solution  poasaBsiDg  a  bitter  taste.  The  alkaline  salts  are 
soluble  in  water ;  the  salts  which  it  forms  with  the  alkaline  earths  and  the 
heavy  metab  are  insoluble  in  water  but,  for  the  most  part,  are  soluble  in 
alcohol  The  alkaline  hjc^lykocholates  are  almost  completely  precipitated 
when  their  solutions  are  satui'ated  with  NaOl,  NH^Cl  and  by  alkaline 
sulphates. 

When  boiled  with  alkalies  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  hyoglykocholic  acid 
splits  up  into  glycocoll  and  hyocholalic  acid  C„H«,0,. 

According  to  Jolin',  pig's  bile  contains,  in  addition  to  Strecker's  acid,  a 
second  one,  also  amorphous,  to  which  the  name  of  j8-hyoglykocholic  acid 
has  been  assigned. 

Taurocholio  add,  CaH^NSOj. 

This  acid  occurs,  though  io  smaller  quantities  than  glykocholic 
acid,  in  the  bile  of  the  ox,  the  sheep  and  other  herbivorous  animals. 
It  is  the  sole  bile  acid  present  Id  the  bile  of  the  dog ;  in  that  of  man 
it  is  occasionall;  absent  (Jacobsen),  and,  if  present,  its  amount  is 
subject  to  great  fluctuations.  It  occurs  in  the  bile  in  combination 
with  sodium. 

ModMofio*-  1.     By  Plattner's  process  from  the  bile  of  ihe  dog. 

paraUon.  Strecker  found  that  when  the  bile  of  the  dog  ia  sub- 

jected to  the  process,  which,  when  applied  to  the  bile  of  the  ox 
yields  the  so-called  crystallised  bile,  it  likewise  furnishes  a  crystalline 
precipitate  which,  he  surmised,  consisted  of  an  alkaline  taurocholate. 

Hoppe-Seyler'  not  only  confirmed  the  observation  but,  by  de- 
composing the  salt  precipitated  by  ether  from  the  alcoholic  extract 
of  df^'s  bile,  obtained  taurine  and  cholalic  acid  and  further  proved 
that  the  specific  rotation  of  the  taurocbolic  acid  of  the  dog  agreed 
with  that  of  the  acid  in  ox  bile.  J.  Parke',  working  under  Hoppe- 
Seyler's  direction  in  Tubingen,  repeated  these  observations.  The 
crystalline  ethereal  precipitate  of  dog's  bite  was  dissolved  in  water, 
precipitated  with  lead  acetate  and  a  little  ammonia;  the  precipitate 
was  well  washed,  then  boiled  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  alcoholic 
Bolutiou  filtered  hot,  the  filtrate  treated  with  H^  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  of  PbS  separated,  again  filtered,  the  filtrate  concentrated 
at  a  moderate  temperature  and  then  precipitated  by  a  great  excess 
of  ether.  The  syrupy  precipitate  consisting  of  free  taurocbolic  acid, 
after  some  time,  became  converted  in  great  part  into  needle-shaped 
crystals  possessing  a  silky  lustre ;  even  after  the  prolonged  action 
of  ether,  a  portion  of  the  precipitate  refused  to  crystallise ;  on  the 
addition,  however,  of  a  drop  or  two  of  alcohol,  the  whole  crystallised. 

<  S.  Jolin,  'U«ber  die  SaQren  der  Sohneinc^le.'  ZtiUekrift  /.  pfa/HiA.  Chem., 
Vol.  II.  (1837  .  p.  417 :  Vol.  in.  {1888).  p.  613,  Mid  Vol.  xiii.  (1889).  p.  30S. 

'  Hoppe-Sejler,  Joum.f.  prdkt.  Chemit,  Vol.  Liiini.  (1868),  p.  83. 

*  i.  VaAe,  '  Debei  die  TanroeboMnre.'  Mtd,  Chemiiek.  UtMmehttngttt  am  detn 
Lab.  fllT  angetcandu  Cluraie  lu  TUbiasen,  herBnagegaben  tou  Dr  F.  O.  Hopp«-Seyler. 
Entes  Heft.     Berlin,  1666.     Bee  pp,  160  and  161. 
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2.  From  ox  Ule  by  precipitation  with  basie  lead  acetate.  Havinjf 
by  means  of  neutral  lead  acetate  precipitated  the  whole  glykocholic 
acid  (see  page  295)  a  further  addition  of  solution  of  lead  acetate  and 
of  ammonia  causes  the  precipitation  of  lead  taurocholate. 

This  precipitate  is  treated  exactly  as  wae  directed  in  the  case  of 
the  corresponding  salt  of  glykocholic  acid.  The  acid  obtained  in  this 
way  is,  however,  amorphous. 

Physlealutd  Taurocholic  acid  can,  as  has  already  been  stated, 

tfmnieta  pro-  be  obtained  io  a  crystalline  condition,  though  with 
P*"**^  much  greater  difficulty  than  glykocholic   acid.     The 

needle-shaped  crystals  rapidly  deliquesce  in  air;  they  are  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  the  solutions  having  a  strongly  acid 
reaction.  On  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  to  dryness  it  under- 
goes decomposition.  Solutions  of  taurocholic  acid  possess  a  bitter- 
sweet taste.  Both  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solutions  are  dextrogyrous, 
the  rotatory  power  of  the  latter  being  greater  than  that  of  the  former. 
Sp.  Rot.  {a)T>  of  taurocholic  acid  in  alcoh.  ao].  =  +  25''0'. 

The  alkaline  salts  of  taurocholic  acid  are  neutral,  possess  a  taste 
which  is  first  of  all  sweet  and  then  bitter,  are  hygroscopic,  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Their  aqueous  solutions  foam  like 
solutions  of  soap.  Solutions  in  absolute  alcohol  are  precipitated  by 
a  large  excess  of  ether.  The  solutions  of  the  alkaline  salts  are 
more  stable  than  the  free  acid,  so  that  they  can  be  evaporated  to 
dirness  without  undergoing  decomposition.  When  acetic  or  any 
mineral  acid,  is  added  to  the  solution  of  a  pure  taurocholate,  neither 
turbidity  nor  precipitation  follows.  Solutions  of  alkaline  tauro- 
cholate dissolve  and  emulsify  small  quantities  of  neutral  fats ;  they 
possess  the  property,  which  is  probably  of  great  physiological  import- 
ance, of  holding  small  quantities  of  chotesterin  in  solution. 

Aqueous  solution  of  taurocholic  acid,  or  solutions  of  the  alkaline 
salts  of  taurocholic  acid  if  acidified  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
completely  precipitate  solutions  of  albumin,  of  acid  albumin  and  of 
parapeptooe  (antialbumat).  Solutions  of  albumoses  and  of  peptones, 
on  the  other  hand,  throw  down  the  acid  itself  in  the  form  of  a  milky 
precipitate*. 

Potassium  taurocholate  C^HmKNSO,  is  in  many  fishes  the  only 
taurocholate  present  (Strecker). 

Sodium  taurocholate  CwH^NaNSO,,  of  which  the  properties  have 
already  been  described,  has  in  alcoholic  solution  a  specific  rotation 
(o)D  =  +  24-5  (Hoppe-Seyler). 

Fiodnato  of  Taurocholic    acid    and    its    salts   are   much   more 

AMompodtloii.  unstable  than  glykocholic  acid  and  its  salts.  When 
heated  with  alkalies  or  with  acids,  it  yields,  therefore,  much  more 
readily  the  primary  products  of  decomposition  or  derivatives  of  these. 

'  Parke,  op.  eil.  p.  161. 

'  B.  Mai;  n.  F.  Emicb,  '  Ueber  das  Yerholten  der  QaUenaikDreii  zn  Eiweies  and 
FeptoncD,  &c.'    Momt.  f.  Chtmie,  Tol.  4,  1883,  pp.  8H— 130. 
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Boiling  with  saturated  baryta  water  or  still  better  heating  in  a 
sealed  tube  with  the  same  reagent,  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water,  causes  taurocfaolic  acid  to  split  up  into  taurine  and  cholalir 
acid,  thus: — 

C«H«NSO,  +  H,0  -  C«H«0,  +  CH^NSO^ 

TKurooholic  add.  Cholalia  add.        TKuiiie. 

When  exposed  to  the  air,  as  well  as  in  the  alimentaiy  canal, 
under  the  influence  of  putrefactive  organisms,  a  similar  decompoeitioii 
occurs, 

^(j>oyiiHlini  Like    glykocholic    acid,   taurocbolic    acid   exhibits 

of  tanioelwUe    Pettenkofer's  reaction. 

"^  In  a  mixture  of  bile  acids  both  the  presence  and  the 

amount  of  taurocbolic  acid  are  determined  by  fusing  with  a  mixture 
of  sodium  carbouate  and  saltpetre  and  determining  the  presence 
and  the  amount  of  the  sulphuric  formed. 

HyotauTocholic  acid,  CVHaNSO,. 

This  acid,  which  was  formerly  known  as  hyotdioleic  acid  (Strecker), 
is  the  sulphuT'ContMiiing  acid  of  pig's  bile.  It  has  not  hitherto  been 
obtained  in  a  pure  condition.  When  boiled  with  alkalies  or  dilute  acids 
it  yielde  aa  pi-oducts  of  decomposition  taurine  and  hyocholalic  acid,  C„H„0, 

(see  p.  307). 

Chenotaurocholic  acid,  C^H^NSO,  (?). 

This  acid,  which  is  present  in  the  bile  of  the  goose',  was  first  inves- 
tigated  by  Heintz  and  Wislicenus*  and  then  by  Otto*.  It  exists  in  the 
bile  as  a  sodium  salt  It  is  separated  by  the  method  which,  with  ox  bile, 
yields  Flattner's  ctystallised  bile ;  the  ether  precipitate  is  however,  in  the 
case  of  the  bile  of  the  goose,  at  first,  amorphous.  It  is  washed  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  dried,  dissolved  in  absolute 
alcohol,  and  the  clear  filtered  solution  is  precipitated  by  means  of  ether 
(which  contains  water).  In  the  coiuse  of  time  small  rhombic  tables  of 
sodium  cbenotaurocholate  separate,  which  when  dried  at  140°  C.  have  the 
composition  C.H«NaNSOr 

The  salt  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  precipitated  with  basic  lead 
acetate,  the  precipitate  suspended  in  alcohol,  deoomposed  by  means  of 
H^  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  on  evaporation  leaves  the  acid  as  an  amor- 
phous residue,  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol. 

When  boiled  with  barium  hydrate,  chenotaurocholic  acid  yields  taurine 
and  chenocholalic  acid,  C^iQ^fit. 

■  Henee  the  name  {x^r,  i  and  ^.  gander,  gooee). 

»  Heintz  n.  Wialieenna,  Fogg.  Ann.,  Vol.  otiii.  p.  H7. 

*  Otto,  ZtiUch-f.  Chemie,  1668,  -p.  6S8. 
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Sect.  6.    The  Acids  resulting  from  the  Decomposition  of 
THE  Conjugated  Bile  Acids. 

1.     Cholalic  Acid.  C„H„0..    Syn.:  Ckolic  Acid. 

This  acid  is  not  &  coDstituent  of  fresh  bile  ;  it  is  found,  however, 
in  decomposed  bile,  and,  in  minute  quantitieu,  in  th«  contents  of  the 
small  and  large  intestine  and  in  the  faeces.  As  has  already  been  said, 
it  is  chiefiy  known  as  the  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  Dormal 
bile  acids  by  alkalies  or  acids. 

■odM  or  In  the   preparation  of  cholalic   acid,  alkalies  are 

wouMml  preferable  to  acids,  inasmuch  as  with  the  former  the 
process  of  decomposition  of  the  bile  acids  is  better  under  control. 
When  acids  are  employed,  cholonic  acid,  an  anhydride  of  glyko- 
cholic  acid,  is  apt  to  be  formed  (see  p.  297),  and  at  a  later  stage 
dyslysin,  an  anhydride  of  cholalic  acid. 

1.  By  the  Action  of  Caustic  Baryta  on  ox  frtie'.  500  c.c.  of 
bile  are  treated  with  Tb  grms.  of  barium  hydrate  and  the  mixture 
boiled  for  24  hours,  on  a  sand  bath,  in  a  flask  furnished  with  an 
inverted  condenser  (see  Fig,  20,  p.  309).  The  liquid  is  allowed  to 
cool  and  filtered.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added, 
which  decomposes  the  barium  cholalate  and  throws  down  impure 
cholalic  acid.  The  precipitate  is  thoroughly  kneaded  in  water,  and  is 
dissolved  in  solution  of  caustic  soda  ;  it  is  then  mixed  with  30  grms. 
of  pure  animal  charcoal  with  which  it  should  remain  in  contact  for 
some  days ;  the  liquid  is  filtered,  again  precipitated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  thoroughly  washed  with  water  and  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  hot  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  treated 
with  water  until  turbidity  appears.  On  the  liquid  being  cooled, 
cholalic  acid  separates  in  the  form  of  hard  transparent  tetrahedra 
and  in  clumps  of  radiating  needles. 

2.  Btf  Boiling  Ox  Bile  with  CaiaUe  Soda*.  Ox  bile  is  mixed 
with  one-fifth  its  weight  of  a  30  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydrate 
and  is  boiled  for  24  hours,  as  in  process  1.  The  liquid  is  then 
saturated  with  CO,  and  evaporated  almost  to  dryness ;  the  residue 
is  extracted  with  strong  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  sodium  salts 
of  cholalic  acid  as  well  as  those  of  choleic  and  stearic  acids.  The 
solution  is  then  diluted  with  water  until  the  quantity  of  alcohol  in 
it  does  not  exceed  20  per  cent.,  and  a  dilute  solution  of  barium 
chloride  is  added  so  long  as  a  precipitate  occurs,  which  is  then 
separated  by  filtration.  The  filtrate  should  yield  no  further  pre- 
cipitate with  barium,  chloride  ;  to  it  is  then  added  hydrochloric  acid 
which  precipitates  the  cholalic  acid.    The  fluid  with  the  precipitate 

'  F.  Mjlini,  'Notii  Qber  die  DorateUnng  nnd  Zoummenseliiuie  dei  Cholsinte.' 
ZeiUehriflf.  phji$ioL  Chtm.,  Vol.  ut.  p.  362. 
>  HyliiiE,  op.  ciu 
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is  set  aside,  when  it  becomes  crystallioe ;  it  is  purified  by  being 
recrystallised  from  its  solution  in  ethyl  alcohol,  and  finally  from  its 
aolutioD  in  methyl  alcohol. 

Tbnimiiiid  Cholalic   acid   may  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline 

chemio*!  p»-  form,  either  anhydrous  or  with  one  molecule  of  water 
"•'*'"•■  of  crystaltisatioD. 

From  its  eolations  in  ethyl  alcohol  it  separates  ia  the  form  of 
colourless,  transparent  tetrahedra  or  octabedra,  having  the  com- 
position C^H^O,  +  C.H  0.  Analogous  crystalline  compounds  with 
methyl  and  allyl  alcohols  respectively  are  obtained  when  it  is 
crystallised  from  solutions  in  these  bodies.  It  also  forms  compounds 
with  the  volatile  oils  of  mustard. 


Fto.  19.    CHOI.UJC  Acid. 

Cholalic  acid  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  requiring 
4000  times  its  weight  for  solution.  It  is  soluble  in  750  parts  of 
boiling  water ;  the  acid  which  separates  from  the  solution  on  cooling 
is  anhydrous  and  occurs  in  microscopic  crystals.  From  solutions  in 
dilute  acetic  acid,  cholalic  acid  separates  in  rhombic  plates  containing 
one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation.  The  water  of  crystallisation 
is  expelled  by  long  continued  heating  at  100° — 120°  C  The  water- 
free  acid  melts  at  19.5°  C.  Cholalic  acid  is  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  ether ;  1000  parts  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol  dissolve  48  parts  of  the 
acid.     It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  glycerin  and  in  almond  oil. 

Solutions  of  cholalic  acid  possess  the  bitter-sweet  taste  which 
characterises  the  conjugated  bile  acids.  Cholalic  acid  in  the  free 
condition,  as  well  as  in  combination  with  bases,  is  dextrogyrous. 

Cholalic  acid  forms  crystalline  salts  with  the  alkaline  metals, 
which  are  readily  soluble  in  water  but  leas  so  in  alcohol.  From  a 
watery  solution  which  is  not  too  dilute  they  are  precipitated  in 
a  cn^stalline  form  by  the  addition  of  ether.  The  sodium  salt, 
C^lLNaO  has  the  specific  rotation  (a)D  =  +  31°"4.  The  barium  salt 
(C^HLOj),Ba  crystallises  in  silky  needles,  and  is  soluble  in  30  parts 
of  cold  and  23  parts  of  boiling  water ;  it  is  still  more  soluble  in 
alcohol.     The  ready  solubility  of  barium  cholalate  is  taken  advantage 
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of  in  separating  it  from  the  higher  members  of  the  fatty  acid  series. 
The  lead  and  silver  salts  are  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol 

XrUna^  lodfaw  Cbolalic  acid  forms  with  iodine  a  remarkable  com- 
""""P*""*-  pound,  which  furnishes  us  with  a  reaction  by  which  we 
can  distinguish  it  from  the  conjugated  bile  acids,  as  well  as  &om 
other  acids  closely  connected  with  cholalic  acids,  as  cboleic  acid  and 
hyocholalic  acid. 

0*02  gim.  of  crystallised  cholalic  acid  dissolved  in  05  grm.  of 
alcohol  is  treated  with  one-tenth  of  a  c.c.  of  decinormal  solution  of 
iodine,  and  water  is  then  very  gradually  added  to  the  solution. 
The  liquid,  which  was  at  first  brown,  becomes  pervaded  by  a  mi^ma 
of  microscopic  needles  which  by  reflected  lignt  exhibit  a  metallic 
lustre,  and  by  transmitted  light  appear  of  a  blue  colour.  This 
compound,  like  the  compound  of  starch  with  iodine,  is  dissociated 
with  remarkable  facility  by  beat,  and  the  addition  of  water  suffices 
to  break  it  up  into  iodine  and  cbolalic  acid. 

Bmptiloal  Considerable  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to 

tDnrndaof  the  empirical  formula  of  cholalic  acid.     Latschinoff* 

*'''''**^""-  maintained  that  the  formula  of  the  acid  should  be 
C,H^O,  instead  of  C^H^O^  the  formula  based  on  Strecker*s 
researches.  Mylius',  however,  from  bis  own  very  elaborate  and 
conclusive  researches,  as  well  as  from  the  analyses  of  cbolalic  acid 
made  by  Strecker  and  by  Scbotten*  conclusively  establishes  that  the 
empirical  formula  Cj,H„Oj  agrees  much  better  with  experimental 
facts  than  the  fonnuui  proposed  by  Latacbinoff. 

AotUm  of  ear-  1.  Dehydrochololic  acid,  C„H«0,.  By  the  action 
***"J*"*^  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid  on  a  10— 
lailcMid.  ^^  P-^  solution  of  cbolalic  acid  in  glacial  acetic  acid, 

at  ordinary  temperatures,  Hammarsten*  obtained  the 
acid  to  which  he  assigned  the  name  dehydrocholalic  acid ;  this  acid 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  the  form  of  needles.  It  does  not  give 
Fettenkofer's  reaction.  Its  alkaline  salts  dissolved  in  alcohol  are 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  ether  and  furnish  a  crystallisation 
resembling  Plattner's  crystallised  bile. 

The  sodium  salt  in  aqueous  solution  has  a  specific  rotation 
(a)D=+27°-64. 

'  F.  Lattahinoff,  'Ueber  die  GAlleatKajen.'  Ber.  d.  d.  (hem.  OeteB^eh.,  Vol.  ii. 
<1S8T),  1043—1068 ;  '  Ueber  die  empirische  Foimel  der  Cholstiare. '  Ibid.  Vol.  xi.  p. 
S374. 

"  F.  Mjlins,  '  Ueber  die  Cholaiure.'    Ibid.  Vol.  u.  1968  ((mj. 

'  0.  ScbotUn,  '  Zur  EeaotDiEB  der  (jalleawnren.'  Ztitiehrifi  f.  phytiol.  Chemit, 
Vol  I.  (1866),  pp.  ITS— 217.     Befer  to '  U.  TaiiroolioMare,'  pp.  190  and  191. 

*  O.  Huomanten,  '  Ueber  DehjdrochoUlHlare  ein  Dsuei  Oxydationsprodnct  der 
ChoUlBiitue.'  Nova  Acta  Beg.  Soc.  Scimt.  Upral.,  Bene  ni.  1681.  A  tall  abetraot  of 
«be  p&pei  b;  its  anlhoT  appesied  in  Hair's  JahraberUhl,  Vol.  u.  (1883),  pp.  313—815. 

a  20 
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2.  Bilic  Acid,  CmHhO».  By  the  action  of  potassium  dichro- 
m&te  and  sulphuric  acid  on  cholalic  acid  Cl^ve'  obtained  bilic  acid 
— an  acid  which  is  devoid  of  bitter  taste,  which  does  not  exhibit 
Pettenkofer's  reaction,  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  but  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  separates  from  its  alcoholic  solutions  in 
crystals  belonging  to    the   rhombic   system.     Its   specific  rotation 

According  to  Mylius  cholalic  acid  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  formula, 

(CHOH 
CUIo^(CH,OH), 
( COOH. 

add  ud  uiie  This  formula  does  not  attempt  to  explain  the  structure 
of  the  nucleus  of  cholacic  acid,  but  to  indicate  that 
cholalic  acid  is  a  monobasic  acid  in  which  are  two  primary- 
alcohol  groups  and  one  secondary  alcohol  group.  The  hypothetical 
relation  according  to  Mylius*  between  cholalic  acid  and  its  derivatives 
is  exhibited  in  the  three  subjoined  structural  formulae  (Mylius. 
slightly  modified  by  Neumeister') : 


Stnutnnl 
fcnanl*  of 
ohdumc  AiOld 
•ltd  lU  nU- 
Uon  to  d«tL7- 
droohoUUo 


ChoUlio  M)id. 


CI 


D«hjdniehol»lia  aouL 
C,H..O, 


COOH 
CH 


BiUcMid. 
C»H,0, 
COOH 

COOH 


!H,0H 


CHOH 


0,.B,C0OH 

do 
Jo 


i>««MTclwl«-  From   bile   which   had   been   decomposed  by   the 

toJr'*or*  *to«  ^^^°^  **f  putrefactive  bacteria,  Mylius'  separated,  in 
i«dnotbm  of  addition  to  cholalic  acid,  an  acid  with  the  composition 
abouiia  uld.  Ci,H„Ov  to  which  he  assigned  the  name  desozycholalic 
acid,  indicating  that  it  difiers  from  cholalic  acid  in 
containing  less  oxygen.  He  also  obtained  this  acid  by  causing 
sodium  cholalate  to  digest  for  some  days  at  about  40°  G.  with  decom- 
posing pancreas. 

>  P.  T.  CUve,  >6ar  lee  prodnita  d'oi^dfttion  de  I'ftdde  obolaliqae.'  Bull.  Soe. 
Chimiqut,  Vol  hit.  STS— 879,  429-488.  Abatrsotsd  in  MkIj'b  Jahreibtricht,  Vol.  u. 
(1882),  p.  816.     The  Autbor  has  not  seen  the  original. 

>  MylinB,  '  Ueber  die  Cholaiure.'    Btr.  d.  d.  chtm.  QetelUch.  Vol.  »i.  p.  19C8  tt  ttq. 
■  Nenmeister,  Lthrhueb  drr  phy$ii>liigUeheH  Chenie,  Ertter  Theil,  189S,  aee  p.  1G2. 

*  Uylioe, '  Uebar  die  CholaKiire.' 
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This  acid  poiiseBses  a.  pure  bitter  taste,  devoid  of  the  eweet  taste 
which  is  characteristic  of  cholalic  acid  and  the  conjugative  hile  acids. 
It  is  much  more  readily  soluble  iu  cold  alcohol  thao  cholalic  acid. 
Oq  spoDtaDeouB  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution  a  syrupy  residue 
is  obtained  which  slowly  crystallises.  The  acid  melts  at  temperatures 
between  160°  and  170°.  Its  alkaline  salts  are  readily  soluble  in 
water  but  possess  a  character  which  distinguishes  thera  from  the 
alkaline  cholalates,  viz.  they  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions  in 
an  oily  form  by  the  addition  of  10  per  cent,  solutions  of  sodium 
hydrate.  The  barium  salt  of  this  acid  dissolved  in  very  weak 
solutions  of  ammonia  is  precipitated  in  the  cold  by  barium  chloride. 

Anhydrides  of  Cholalic  Acid.  When  bile,  or  one  of  the  bile 
adds  (preferably  cholalic  acid),  is  subjected  to  long  continued  boiling 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  when  cholalic  acid  is  heated  to  300°  C. 
(Streoker*),  or  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler'  only  to  200°  C,  a  dark, 
resinous  body  is  obt^ned,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  dilute 
acids  and  alkalies,  but  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ether  and  soluble 
in  aqueous  solutions  of  cholalic  acid  and  its  alkaline  salts.  This 
body  which  received  ita  name  from  Berzelius,  who  first  obtained  it 
in  an  impure  condition,  and  was  first  investi^ted  by  Strecker,  is 
dyslysin  and  has  the  composition  ChH^Oi.  The  body  is  obviously 
an  anhydride  of  cholalic  acid,  from  which  it  differs  by  containing  two 
molecules  less  of  water,  and  into  which  it  can  be  reconvert^  by 
boiling  for  an  hour  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydrate, 
when  It  passes  into  solution ;  this  reconversion  also  occurs  on  fusion 
with  potassium  hydrate.  From  the  potassium  cholalate,  thus  re- 
generated, pure  cholalic  acid  can  he  obtained. 

'  Chi^oidic  Acid  C^HigOf  ?  f  By  this  name  has  been  described  and 
anslyeed  by  seveml  ohemiats'  a  substance  obtained  by  the  action  of  acids 
on  cholalio'acid,  of  which  the  composition  nearly  agrees  with  the  formula 
CmE^O^,  presumably  an  anhydride  of  cholalic  acid,  differing  from  it  by 
containing  one  molecule  less  of  water,  whilst,  as  we  have  seen,  dyalysin 
contains  two  molecules  leas.  Hoppe-Seyler*  has  shewn  that  it  la  impos- 
sible, by  the  meana  which  were  employed  to  separate  it,  to  obtain  a  pure 
substance,  and  he  has  shewn  that  choloidic  acid  is  a  mixture  of  dyslysin 
and  cholalic  acid,  and  that  the  choloidates  are  cholalates  mixed  with 
dyslysin.  Probably,  however,  as  Hoppe-Seyler  points  out,  such  an  anhy- 
dride as  choloidic  add  (OmH„0,)  actually  exists,  though  no  proof  of  the 
&ct  has  hitherto  been  furnished. 

/      Hyocholalio  Add,  C„H„Oj. 

Is  'bbtained  by  decomposing  hyoglycocholic  acid  by  boiling  it  with 
barium  hydrate.     It  has  been  obtained  in  the  form  of  warty,  crystalline 

1  From  Svi  and  iistt ;  bo  called  b«oaa«e  of  its  insolubiUtj  in  water  and  alodtioL 

*  StreokBT,  AnnaUn,  Vol  Lira.  (1848),  p.  1  et  itq. 

*  Hoppe-Steyler  quoted  bj  Malj,  Hermann'i  Handbueh,  Vol.  ».  n.  p,  18fl. 
'  Hoppe-Sc^lei,  PhytiologUche  ChemU,  p.  391. 
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maasea,  which  ure  readily  solnble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  m  water. 
It  exhibits  Pettenkofer's  roaction.  When  bc»led  with  hydrochloric  acid 
it  yielda  an  anhydride,  hyodyslysin  C„H„0,. 

ChenocholaUc  Add,  C„H^O,, 

la  obtained  by  decomposing  tanrochenocholic  acid  by  boiling  with 
barium  hydrate.  The  acid  occurs  uauftUy  in  a  reeinous  form,  but  has  been 
obtained  in  crystals  by  adding  water  to  the  alcoholic  solution,  the  crystal- 
lisation taking  place  after  a  long  period. 

Cbenocholic  acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Its  barium  salt  (C0HaOt),Ba  is  insoluble  in  water.  Gheno- 
cholalic  acid  exhibits  Pettenkofer's 


FellicAdd?? 

According  to  Schotten',  there  is  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
bile  acids  of  man,  in  addition  to  cholalic  acid,  an  acid  to  which  be  assigns 
the  formula  C.HuO^. 

Choleic  Add,  C„H„OJ? 
According  to  LatschinofC*,  when  the  bile  acids  of  the  ox  are  decom- 
posed, in  addition  to  normal  cbolalic  acid,  there  is  obtained  an  acid  to 
which  he  has  assigned  the  above  name  and  formula,  and  the  barium  salt 
of  which  is  insoluble.  Further  and  iodfependent  researches  are  needed  in 
order  to  prove  whether  this  acid  is  not  a  secondary  product  and  whether 
the  above  formula  correctly  represents  its  composition. 


Sect.  7.    The  Ahido-acids  which  result  from  the  decohpo- 

SmON    OF    THE    CONJUGATED    BiLE    ACIDS:     QlYCOCINE    AND 

Taurine. 

Glycodne*  (C,H.NO,). 

{Amido-acetie  acid  CH^NH.)COOH.) 

Glycocine  has  only  been  found  uncombined  (04 — 
0'7  per  cent.)  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  Pecten  irradiana 
(ChitteDden)'.     It   is   obtained   as  a  primary  product   of  the  de- 

>  Consult  on  Cheuocholalio  acid,  Heintz  u.  WiBlioenas,  Poggend.  Annaitn,  Tol. 
crm.  p.  6*7.     Otto,  ZeiUchrift  /.  Chamt,  1868,  p.  636. 

<  Schotlen,  'Znr  KeDDtnias  dei  Oallenuiuren.'  ZtiUdirift  f.  phyiiol.  ChtmU, 
Vol.  I.  (1B86),  p.  ITS,  and  'Ueber  die  Sauren  der  meiuahliahen  OaUe.'  Ibid.  Vol.  u. 
(1887),  p.  268. 

'  P.  Latschiuoff,  ■  Ueber  eine  der  Cbalsiiura  SDiiloge  nene  Siure.'  Ber.  d,  d. 
chtm.  Gtiellick.  Vol.  xvm.  (1886),  p.  3039:  Vol.  m.  (1886).  p.  1140  :  Vol.  xi.  (1887). 
p.  1043. 

*  OrigiDally  gljooooU  {y\nir6t,  aweet,  sod  xiXXa,  glao),  from  the  tact  at  it«  being  a 
■veet  bodj  obtained  b;  the  deoom position  of  gelatine  (or  glue). 

•  Chittenden,  "Contributions  from  the  Sheffield  Laboratory  of  Tale  College,"  No.  36. 
From  the  American  Jmiriuil  o/  Science  and  Art,  Vol.  x.  Jul;  1876.  The  Author  has 
not  Been  the  origiual  paper,  of  which  a  long  abstract  appeared  in  Ualj's  Jahrabericht, 
VoL  T.  p.  304  tl  ttq. 
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composition,  by  acids  and  alkalies,  of  glykocholic  acid,  of  hyoglyco- 
cliotic  acid  and  of  hippuric  acid.  It  ia  also  one  of  the  products  of 
decomposition  obtained  when  gelatine  is  subjected  to  long  boiling 
with  barium  hydrate,  or  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  veil  as  when 
it  undergoes  digestion  by  trypsin.  It  is  also  yielded  when  fibroin 
(one  of  the  constituents  of  silk)  is  subjected  to  Schiltzcnberger's 
process,  and  when  spongin  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

w«dM  1.    From  glykocholic  acid.    Pure  glykocholic  acid 

jantnOa^  '^  added  to  a  saturated  solution  of  barium  hydrate 
and  the  mixture  boiled  in  a  flask  with  an  inverted 
condenser  for  eight  hours  (see  fig.  20).  The  liquid  having  been 
allowed  to  cool,  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  it ;  this  precipitates  both 
cholalic  acid  and  barium.  The  filtrate  containing  an  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  heated  with  pure  barium  carbonate,  and  then 
filtered.     The  filtrate  is  concentrated  and  set  aside  to  ci-ystallize. 


Fia.  30.    Fliuc,  puoid  ok  unv  bath,  amd  vittid  wrb 

2,  From  hippuric  acid.  Olycocine  is  most  economically  as  well 
as  most  readily  obtained  by  decomposing  hippuric  acid  (benzoyl- 
amido-acetic  acid),  by  boiling  it  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acida 
The  reaction  which  occurs  is  represented  by  the  following  equation : 

CJI..CO.NH.CH..COOH  +  H,0  =  C^..COOH  +  CH,.NH,.COOH 
Hippnrio  add.  Bensoie  acid. 
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The  decomposition  should  be  effected  in  the  apparatus  shewn  in 
fig.  20.  One  part  of  hippuric  acid  is  boiled  in  it  for  10 — 12  hours 
with  four  times  its  weight  of  dilute  Bulphuric  acid  (1  of  acid  to  6  of 
water,  by  weight).  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  contents  of  the 
fiask  are  poured,  with  caution},  into  a  capsule,  allowed  to  settle  for 
24  hours,  and  then  filtered.  The  benzoic  acid,  which  has  aeparated 
out,  is  washed  with  cold  water,  the  filtrate  is  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  and  shaken  with  ether,  so  as  to  firee  it  from  all  traces  of 
benzoic  acid;  the  acid  solution  is  then  largely  diluted  and  exactly 
neutralised  by  means  of  barium  hydrate  (or  by  heating  with  barium 
carbonate).  The  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle,  washed  by  de- 
cantation  with  boiling  water,  the  filtrate  concentrated  by  evaporatioD ; 
in  the  event  of  an  excess  of  barium  hydrate  having  been  added,  CO, 
is  passed  through  it,  the  liquid  boiled  and  then  filtered  and 
concentrated  until  crystals  commence  to  form  on  the  eurfoce. 
The  liquid  is  then  set  aside  to  crystallise  during  24  hours ;  the 
mother  liquid  is  separated  from  the  crystals  and  again  concentrated, 
the  proceas  being  repeated  so  long  as  crystals  continue  to  separate. 
The  gtycocine  thus  obtained  is  purified  by  being  recrystallised  from 
water'. 

■winii^i-  of  Glycocine  may  be  Bvnthetically  obtained  by  various 

gi^^^^        methods.     The   most  interestiug  is   perhaps   by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  bromacetic  acid  or  on  chloracetic 
acid,  the  reactions  being  shewn  in  the  following  equations : — 

(1)  0H,.Br.COOH  +  NH,  =  CH,.NH,.COOH  +  HB, 

(2)  CH..a.C00H  +  2NH,-CH,.NH,.C00H  +  NH,Cl 
PhydtMiud  Glycocine  occurs  in  fine,  hard,  colourlesa,  crystals, 

^^^  wo-    unaltered  by  exposure  to  air,  and  which  present  the 
form  either  of  rhombobedra  or  of  four-sided  prisms. 


^ 


1^0 


Fta.  31.     Qlvoocihs. 

'  OkotioD  is  needed  to  avoid  Epnrting,  &■  vhen  the  hot  liquid  is  poured  into  the 
MpEole,  the  benzoio  aoid  whleh  hod  been  id  a  melted  (oily)  »nditioa  anddenlj  MlidifieB, 
and  violent  ebnllition  enioes. 

butiin  from  Dreohael'i 
p.  9. 
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Qlycocine  possesses  a  sweet  taste ;  it  is  soluble  id  4*3  parts  of 
water,  very  slightly  soluble  io  spirits  of  wine  aod  insoluble  in  cold 
absolute  alcohol  and  ether:  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohoL  Its  solutions  possess  an  acid  reaction.  When  heated  to 
232° — 236°C.  glycociae  becomes  brown,  evolves  gas  bubbles  and  melte. 
A  solution  of  glycocine  is  coloured  red  by  ferric  chloride. 

Glycocine  forms  compounds  with  acids,  with  bases, 
and  with'  neutral  salts. 

1.  When  a  solution  of  glycocine  is  treated  with  an  excess  of 
of  HCl  and  evaporated  on  the  water  bath,  it  pelda  crystals  of  the 
bydrochlorate  having  the  composition  CHjNH,COOH,  HCl,  which 
are  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

2.  Boiling  solutions  of  glycocine  dissolve  freshly  precipitated 
cupric  hydrate,  and  deposit  on  cooling  dark  blue  needles,  which 
are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold  water, 
and  which  have  the  composition  represented  by  the  formula 
(CH/NH,)COO),Cu  +  H,0.  Similarly,  by  substituting  silver  oxide 
for  cupric  hydrate,  there  is  formed  the  compound  having  the  com- 
position CHi(NH,)COOAg. 

3.  Glycocine  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  chlorides,  nitrates 
and  sulphates.  The  following  are  examples  ;—CH/NH,X300H, 
AgNO,:   2(CH^NH,)C00H),B»C1.. 


Having  separated  glycocine,  it  is  recognised  by  its 
crystalline  form,  its  great  solubility  in  water,  its 
insolubility  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the  solubility  of  its  crystalline 
bydrochlorate  in  alcohol.  Further,  if  the  quantity  of  the  body  be 
sufficient,  its  taste,  the  reaction  which  it  exhibits  with  ferric  chloride, 
the  formation  of  its  Cu  compound,  and  its  decomposition  by  nitrous 
acid,  with  evolution  of  N  (see  general  reactions  of  amido^acids,  p.  231) 
will  furnish  confirmatory  evidence. 

Taurine,  CiH^NSO, 
(fi-Amido-ethtfl-sulphonic  acid,  HJ!J.CH,.CH,.SO,.OH). 

oaRnnnuM  Since  taurine  was  obtained  as  one  of  the  primary 

products  of  the  decomposition  of  taurocholic  acid,  under 
the  influence  of  acids  and  alkalies,  it  has  been  shewn,  by  Limpricht 
and  by  Jacobsen,  to  occur  in  minute  quantities  in  the  muscles  of  the 
horse  and,  by  Valenciennes  and  Fremy,  in  the  muscles  of  mollusca. 
It  is  only,  however,  by  decomposing  bile  rich  in  taurocholic  acid 
that  it  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity. 

Mti%hod  of  ^  little  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  os-bile 

vtn*n»m.  90  as  to  precipitate  its  mucoid  nucleo-albumin.  After 
this  has  been  separated  by  filtration,  a  little  more  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added  and  the  liquid  is  then  boiled  for  some  hours  in  a  large 
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capsule.  Having  been  allowed  to  cool,  the  acid  supernatant  liquid  is 
decanted  from  the  bard  resinoid  masa  which  adheres  to  the  bottom  of 
the  capsule,  and  is  further  concentrated  by  evaporation  and  then  set 
aside,  until  the  greater  part  of  the  sodium  chloride  in  solution  has 
crystallised.  The  cooled  mother  liquor  is  then  treated  with  strong 
alcohol,  which  causes  a  separation  of  taurine  mixed  with  some  sodium 
chloride.  The  substance  which  thus  separates  is  washed  with 
absolute  alcohol,  dried  and  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity 
of  boiling  water,  which  on  cooling  deposits  taurine  in  fine  four-sided 
prisms.  By  repeated  crystaltisation  the  Bubstance  is  obtained  free 
from  all  traces  of  sodium  chloride'. 

nmmMo  Taurine  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia 

tortnauon.  ^^  /S-chlorethylsulphonic  acid. 

CH,C1.CH,.S0,.0H^+  2NH,  =  CH,(NH^.CH,.SO..OH 

^-ohlorethyUalphonio  AmidoethjlBulphanio  said 

wnd.  or  tamin. 

+  NH.CI 

It  may  be  also  obtained  by  adding  an  excess  of  sulphurous  acid 
to  a  solution  of  vinylamin  and  evaporating  on  the  water  bath. 


PhyaiMiuid  Taurine  crystallises   in   colourless  shining  prisms, 

'""'"*'  "^    which  are  often  large  and  have  four  or  six  sides.     It 
is  soluble  in  Iroiu  16  to  16  parts  of  water  at  ordinary 


Fie.  S3.    CBtaiu.1  or  Tivbike. 
(a)  pure,    (i)  impure. 


*  Dreoluel,  AnUitimg  nir  Dartlellimg,  Ao.,  p.  8C. 
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temperatures  and  in  a  much  smaller  volume  of  boiling  water.  It  is 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Taurine  is  tasteless  and  its  solutions  are  neutral  to  test  paper. 

When  boiled  with  HCl,  or  pure  HNO,,  it  is  not  decomposed; 
when,  however,  it  is  boiled  witn  a  strong  alkaline  ley  it  evolves 
acetic  and  sulphurous  acids,  but  no  aUtuiue  sulphide  is  formed. 
When  fused  with  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  sodium  carbonate,  the 
sulphur  contained  in  taurine  is  osidised  to  sulphuric  acid,  and  from 
the  amount  of  the  latter  formed  the  quantity  of  taurine  may  be 
determined. 

Metallic  salts  added  to  solutions  of  taurine  cause  no  precipitate. 
If,  however,  moist  mercuric  oxide  is  gradually  added  to  a  boiling 
solution  of  taurine  a  compound  of  taurine  and  mercuric  oxide  falls 
which  is  white,  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  quite  insoluble  in 
alcohol. 


This  depends  on  the  crystalline  form,  a  study  of  the 
solubility  and  the  determmation  of  the  presence  and 
amount  of  sulphur  which  the  body  contiuns. 


Sect.  8.    The  Bile  Ck>L0URmQ  Matters. 
Historical  Introduction, 

The  colour  of  the  bile  attracted  the  attention  of  the  physicians 
of  antiquity  and  even  before  the  days  of  scientific  chemistry  some 
observations,  not  wanting  in  accuracy,  had  been  made  on  the  changes 
which  the  colour  of  the  bile  undeigoes  under  the  influence  of  putre- 
faction, in  the  presence  of  air,  and  under  the  influence  of  acids'-  *. 

Thenard,  early  in  the  century,  described  a  yellow  colouring  matter 

>  Bebr  to  an  Moonnt  of  the  bile  in  Oeorg  Heaermui'B  Der  Ariney-Oelahrheil 
Doctor*  Phyiiologit.  Dritter  Tbeil.  Copeubageu  ond  Leipzig,  bei  Friedrioh  Cbriatiui 
Pelt,  1769.  "Das  merokwUidigBte  hiebey  iat,  dass  selbige,  wis  der  Heir  Seget  Bchon 
■ngemeroket  (' De  ortn  et  progreun  bilis  oyBticae,  |  13')  doroh  Beymisokimg  del 
Spiritos  nitri,  salui  tmd  Olei  vitrioli,  so  beaondera  ibre  Fube  venrandelt,  deun  nut 
dem  er*ten  vird  ea  fiut  augenblieklKh  grfln,  &e,"  p.  786.  HenermaQD's  book  ia  one 
of  the  moat  reinarluible  and  inBtmctiTe  of  the  pb^siologioal  trcAtisea  of  the  last  oenturj, 
bolb  on  aoooDDt  of  the  aoqaMntMiae  ol  it*  anthor  with  the  literattire  of  biB  time  and  of 
hie  pbilaaopbical  and  origiDal  viewa. 

■  Haller  in  the  chapter  in  vhich  ha  treats  of  the  aotion  of  acids  on  bile,  '  Ut  ae 
habe«t  ad  acida,'  baa  aome  remarks  which  prove  oonclnsivel;  that  long  before  the  time 
of  Leopold  OmeliD  the  aotion  of  nitrio  aoid  on  Che  biliary  oolonring  matten  had  been 
□baenred,  althoagfa  the  '  play  of  ootonn '  which  oonstitutaa  >  Gmdin's  reaction '  bad 
not  been  dMoribed :  "  Bpiritoa  nitri  bilem  efficacius  oogit,  nt  rirides  et  dun  gmmi  in 

•en  inbsideAnt.    Yiridem  feoit,  quae  flava  fnerit Oum  aqna  forti  alias  arboaoulae 

Tiridea  natae  annt ;  et  grnmoa  in  fnndo  snbeedit.  In  aliis  puto  meracioris  aeidi 
eiampUe,  bilia  in  ooagnlotn  amanun,  viridia  resinae  aimilis,  abUt,  fto."  EleBienta 
PkftioUiiat  torpvrit  ftumani,  Anctore  Alberto  t.  Bailer.  Bemae,  Somptibaa  Societatis 
TTpognphiMe,  mdoolxit.    Tide  Tont.  n.  p.  5Gi. 
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(Mati&re  jauoe  de  la  bile)  ae  chaiactericitic  of  the  bile',  and  L.  Qmelin 
in  the  researches 'of  whidi  he  published  the  reaulta  with  TiedemaDn*, 
studied  with  some  care  the  properties  which  this  oolourlDg  matter 
presented  ia  the  bile  of  the  dog.  He  shewed  that  when  hydrochloric 
acid  ia  added  to  bile  couiiDeaover  mercury  its  colour  undergoes  no 
perceptible  change,  whilst  if  oxygen  be  admitted  the  bile  gradually 
assumes  a  green  colour.  He  pointed  out  that  when  nitric  acid  is 
added  to  bile,  changes  in  colour  occur  instantaneously  and,  under  the 
oxidising  influence  of  this  acid,  without  the  intervention  of  atmo- 
spheric oxygen.  He  discovered  that  nitric  acid  occasioned  a  rapid 
succession  of  tints — first  green,  then  blue,  violet,  and  last  of  all  a 
yellow  or  yellowish  brown — that  the  very  tints  of  the  rainbow  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  observer.  "  Man  versetze  Galle  mit  so  viel 
Salpetersaure,  dass  die  blaue  Farbung  eintritt,  Ubers&ttige  mit  Kali 
and  giesse  dann  Vitriolol  in  binreichender  Menge  hinzu,  so  hat 
man,  he  quaintly  adds  "eiu  StUck  vom  Regenbogen."  From  the 
date  of  this  description  the  succession  of  tints  which  the  bile 
colouring  matters  exnibit  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  has  received 
the  name  of  'Gmelin's  reaction.' 

It  was  Berzelius*  who  first  attempted  the  scientific  study  of  the 
colouring  matters  of  the  bile.  To  the  brownish-yellow  colouring 
matter  characteristic  of  the  bile  of  man  and  the  camivora,  he  applied 
the  term  cholepyrrhin*,  though  he  confeeeed  himself  unable  to 
separate  it  in  a  state  of  purity  from  the  bile  itself,  studying  its 
properties  as  observed  in  solutions,  or  as  be  extracted  it  from  the 
deposits  which  occurred  in  the  gall  bladder  or  from  gall  stones. 

He  described  cholepyrrhin  as  a  nitrogenous  body  of  a  beautiful 
reddish-yellow  colour,  tasteless  and  without  odour,  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  most  readily  dissolved  in  dilute 
solutions  of  caustic  potash  or  soda.  He  observed  that  these  alkaline 
solutions  of  the  bile  colouring  matter  absorbed  atmospheric  oxygen, 
that  the  liquid  gradually  became  green,  and  that  when  acids  were 
then  added  to  it  the  colouring  matter  was  |)recipitated  in  green 
Bakes.  He  described  this  colouring  matter  as  in  all  respects  similar 
to  chlorophyll,  the  colouring  matter  of  leaves,  with  which  he  believed 
it  to  be  identical  As  occurring  in  the  bile  he  termed  it,  however, 
hiliverdin^,  and  he  believed  that  the  green  colouring  matter  found  in 
the  normal  bile  of  the  herbivora  was  produced  from  bilirubin  by 
processes  occurring  within  the  body  which  were  identical  with  those 
which  he  had  studied  in  oitro. 

1  Thenud,  '  M^oira  Bur  U  Bile,'  In  4  I'laititnt  le  3  &or£al,  an  IS,  in  mmoim  de 
Phyiqut  tt  dt  Chimit  de  la  SocUU  d'Arateil.    Tome  i.  Firis,  1807,  me  pp.  33—45. 

1  Tiedemaun  aad  Gmelin,  DU  Vtrdaaung  nach  Vtnuchen,  1636,  p.  79. 

'  Berzelina.  see  the  oooonnt  wbiob  he  gives  of  his  reeearcheB  in  hie  artiole  'Galle' 
in  Wagoer's  HandiBaTtcTbach  dir  Phyiiologie,  Vol  I.  p.  622. 

'  From  x^^V,  bile  aad  rappit,  tawn;,  reddish-fellow  (duker  Uun  iareit).  The 
name  giTen  by  Berzeliae  appears  both  on  etymological  and  desoriptive  gronnda 
prefemble  to  the  one  which  baa  aapplantod  it,  vie.  Bilimbin. 

>  '  Icb  babe  ea  in  diesem  Zuatand  BiliTardin  genannt.'    Beraelina,  loe.  eiU  p.  532. 
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Berzelius'  subsequently  separated  biliverdiii  from  the  precipitate 
which  barium  chloride  throws  down  when  added  to  the  bile  of  the 
ox,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  body  thus  obtAined  was 
also  identical  with  chlorophyll,  an  error  which  was  perpetuated  almost 
to  our  own  days. 

The  strictly  modern  researches  on  the  bile  colonriag  matters  may 
be  said  to  date  from  the  investigations  of  the  colouring  matter  of 
gall  stones  by  Heintz* ;  shortly  afterwards  Yalentiner  discovered 
that  the  body  which  Berzelius  had  termed  cholepyrrhin,  and  Simon 
and  Heintz  biliphain  and  which  we  now  term  bilirubin,  is  very 
soluble  in  chloroform  and  that  from  its  chloroformic  solution  it  can 
be  obtained  in  the  form  of  reddiab-yellow  microscopic  crystals*.  It 
is,  however,  to  the  thorough  researches  of  Stadeter  that  we  owe  the 
most  complete  investigation  of  the  bile  colouring  matters'.  To  these 
and  subsequent  researches  we  shall  incidentally  refer  in  discussing 
the  individual  bile  colouring  matters. 

Bilirvhin  C^H^N.O. 
(Si/nemyms:   Cholepyrrhin,  BUiphc^n,  Bilifulvin,  Scmnatoidin'). 

Bilirubin  occurs  in  the  yellow  or  reddish-yellow  bile 
of  man  and  carnivorous  animals,  in  the  bile  of  the  pig 
and  occasionally  in  the  bile  of  the  herbivora  which  have  been  long 
without  food.  It  also  occnrs  in  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine 
and  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the  blood  serum  of  the  horse'.     It  is 

■  BeizeliDB,  Lehrbueli  der  Chmie.     Uebereetzt  tod  F.  WShler.    3  kaO..  (Drecden 

nnd  Laipzig).    Vol.  nt.  (ISIOI  p.  281. 

>  Huctz,  'Ueber  den  in  den  Oallan-Bteinen  eDthaltenen  Farb«totF.'  Poggendorff's 
Annalm,  VoL  lixiit.  (1B61),  p.  106—116. 

'  Valentiner.  Qflneberg's  Zeittckrift,  N.  Ser.  Vol.  i,  p.  46  (quoted  at  wcond- 
lumd). 

*  It  appears  to  have  eacaped  the  obseiratioD  of  critical  wiiterB  on  the  bile  colouring 
matten  tiiat  Berzelins  iraa  certainly  the  tint  to  obtain  a  crjatalline  oolonring  matter 
bom  the  bile  at  the  ox.  The  proocM  wbioh  yielded  it  was  eomplioatad,  but  its  repeti- 
tion would  probably  ;ield  interesting  reiulta.  BeiseliuB  aasigned  the  name  of  bilifol- 
Tin  to  the  ci7stalltne  body  vhiob  he  obfioualy  did  not  consider  identical  vith  the 
Impure  Ultmbin  to  whiob  iie  applied  the  name  of  eholepyrrhin:  "Bilifulvin  habe  ieb 
eine  nooh  problematiache  ana  Biiit  bubula  tpiuala  erhaltene,  kryBtaUiurte  rothgelbe 
Substani  genannt.  die  ich  noch  nicht  gehorig  zu  studiren  Oelegeuheit  batte." 

Having  described  his  procesH  of  wparntion  lie  thus  expresses  himself  as  to  the 
product;  "  So  bekommt  man  eine  g^be  LSsung,  die  veidunElet  ein  rothbraansB 
Extract  snriiaklaBst,  Wird  diesee  in  Alkohol  aal^Sst  nnd  die  LOsong  der  treiwilligen 
Verdnoetung  aberhwsen,  so  xobiessen  daraDs  zaerst  kleine  rothgelbe  Krjstalle  an.  Diese 
Kiyatalle  dnd  es  die  ioh  Bilifulvin  genannt  habe."  Bee  BerseliuB,  Lthrbuch  d.  Chtmit 
(OeUroetz.  v.  Wohler).  VoL  n.  (19*0J,  p.  885. 

*  O,  Stadeler,  'Ueber  die  Farbstoffe  der  Golle.'  Aitnalai  dtr  Chan.  u.  Phanaae. 
Vol.  cxiiii.  (1864),  p.  333  et  teq. 

*  Tbe  name  hnmatoidin  is  only  applied  to  bilirubin  when  ooonrring  in  old  extra- 
raaations  of  btood. 

'  OloIF  Hammaratan,  'On  fjtrekonuten  of  gollfaryamm  i  blodserum.'  Upsala, 
Liluiref9iening's  fSrhaiidlingar,  Vol.  iiv.  p.  50.  Bee  the  abstract  of  this  paper,  '  Uebei 
<t»i  Vorkommen  von  OallentEirbstoff  in  dem  Blutsenim,'  by  it«  author  in  Ualy'fl 
Jah-ttberuht,  Vol.  vni.  (1879),  p.  129. 
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further  a  common  constitueot  of  eall-Btones ;  it  occurs  in  the  urine, 
and  stains  the  conjunctivae  and  skin,  in  cases  of  jaundice.  In  old 
blood  extravasations  it  occurs  in  microscopic  crystals  which  were  first 
discovered  by  Virchow  and  by  him  called  haematoidiiL 

VfOMia  «  In  the  separation  of  bilirubin,  from  whatever  source 

mwnuon.  j^  jg  obtained,  we  rely  on  the  remarkable  solubility 
of  the  free  colouring  matter  in  chloroform,  whilst  its  compounds  are 
insoluble  in  that  liquid. 

1.  Separation  Jrom  Gall-stones.  The  gall-stones  are  finely  pow- 
dered and  then  thoroughly  extracted  with  ether  which  estracts  the 
cholesterin  which  these  concretions  contain.  The  residue  is  then 
extracted  with  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  treated  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  latter  decomposes  the  biliru bin-calcium,  the 
pure  bilirubin  remaining  aa  an  iosoluble  powder  which  is  thorouriily 
washed  with  water,  dried  and  then  boiled  with  chloroform.  The 
chloroformic  solution  of  bilirubin  is  evaporated  on  the  water  bath 
and  the  residue  is  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol  and  ether.  The 
former  solvent  separates  a  certain  quantity  of  a  pigment,  termed  hj 
Stadcler,  btU/uadn.  The  residue  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  is 
then  again  dissolved  in  chloroform,  the  solution,  if  necessary,  filtered, 
and  evaporated  until  bilirubin  commeocee  to  separate;  aJcobol  is 
then  added  to  the  concentrated  chloroformic  solution,  when  an 
amorphous  orange-coloured  precipitate  of  bilirubin,  which  resembles 
sulphide  of  aotimony,  is  obtained.  These  operations  may  be  repeated. 
Ultimately  the  purified  bihrubiu  is  once  more  dissolved  in  chloroform, 
and  the  chloroformic  solution  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously, 
when  ciystals  of  bilirubin  separate. 

2.  ^om  bile.  (1)  Bile,  preferably  of  the  dog,  is  acidulated  with 
acetic  acid  and  shaken  with  chloroform,  care  being  taken  to  exclude 
air  as  completely  as  possible'.  The  chloroformic  solution  is  separated, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  and 
the  matter  which  is  left  undissolved  by  this  solvent  is  dissolved  in 
chloroform.  By  the  apontaoeous  evaporation  of  the  chloroformic 
solution,  crystals  of  bilirubin  may  be  obtained.  The  purification  of 
the  bilirubin  may,  if  the  quantity  of  material  he  sufficient,  be  carried 
out  as  directed  in  the  case  of  bilirubin  prepared  from  gall-stones. 

(2)  Tbe  bile  from  which  bilirubin  is  to  be  prepared  is  diluted 
with  water  and  precipitated  with  milk  of  lime.  A  solution  of 
carbonic  acid  is  passed  through  the  mixture  and  the  bulky  pre- 
cipitate, having  been  collected  and  washed,  is  suspended  in  water, 
decomposed  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  shaken  with  chloro- 
form, care  being  taken  in  these  operations  to  avoid  the  access  of  air. 
The  chloroformic  solution  is  evaporated  to  a  very  email  bulk,  pre- 

1  In  all  aaea  in  which  it  ia  Bonght  to  MiMtntte  bilirnbiii,  lo  long  oa  the  Bolations 
oontain  free  ftoida  or  alkalies  the  greatest  care  inasi  be  taken  to  ftToid  the  aoeeaa  of  ait ; 
in  the  preMUoe  of  atmoepberio  oxygen  the  oonvenion  of  bilirobin  into  biUierdin  at 
onoe  commenoes,  in  adtd  or  alkaline  aolntions. 
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cipitated  with  alcohol,  and  the  further  purification  of  the  separated 
hilinibin  carried  out  as  already  directed  . 

Physical  and  Chemical  Characters. 

otfionr  and  Bilirubin  occurs  in  an  amorphous  and  in  a  crjstal- 

°^^^*™^  line  condition.     In  the  former  it  presents  the  appear- 

ance of  an  orange-coloured  powder  resembling  sulphide 
of  antimony ;  in  the  latter  it  has  the  colour  of  crystallized  chromic 
acid.  Examined  under  the  microscope,  crystalline  bilirubin  exhibits 
orange-coloured  rhombic  tables,  in  which  the  obtuse  angles  are  often 
rounded  off.  When  crystallising  from  solutions  which  are  not  quite 
pure  (containing  cholesterin,  &c.)  better  formed  crystals  are  obtained 
than  is  the  case  when  the  solutions  contain  do  such  impurities 
(Hoppe-Seyler'). 

Bilirubin  is  insoluble  in  water,  almost  insoluble  in 
ether  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  chloroform  especially  with  heat;  it  is  likewise 
soluble  (though  to  a  much  less  extent  than  in  chloroform)  in  benzol, 
carbon  disulpnide,  amyl  alcohol,  and  glycerin.  These  fluids  dissolve 
enough  however  to  acquire  a  yellow  or  a  brown  red  colour.  Solu< 
tions  of  bilirubin  which  contain  1  part  in  500000  exhibit  a  percep- 
tible yellow  colour  when  a  layer  15  cm,  thick  is  observed  (Hoppe- 
Seyler). 

Bilirubin  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute  solutions  of  sodium  and 
potassium  hydrate  and  ammonia,  and  if  the  solutions  be  kept  from 
contact  with  air  or  with  oxygen,  it  can  be  reprecipitated  from  them 
by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  solutions  of  bilirubin  in  alkalies  do  not 
yield  the  colouring  matter  to  chloroform.  A  chlorofbrmio  solution  of  the 
oolonring  matter  shaken  with  dilute  sodium  or  potassium  hydrate  is  at 
once  decolonrised ;  ou  the  other  hand  a  similar  alkaline  solution  of  bilirubin 
if  acidulated  and  shaken  wiA  chloroform  at  once  gives  up  its  colouring 
matter,  which  is  dissolved  by  the  chloroform  aud  imparts  to  it  a  miu;h  less 
brownish-yellow  colour. 

Bilirubin  forms  compounds  with  bases  of  which  several  have  been 
studied.  The  Na-compound  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  dark 
orange  solution  of  bilirubin  in  sodium  hydrate  by  means  of  a 
concentrated  solution  of  caustic  soda. 

The  Ca-compound  is  obtained  by  precipitating  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  bilirubin  with  calcium  chloride.  The  precipitate  is 
rust-coloured,  flocculent,  and  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether  and 
chloroform.  It  has  the  composition  indicated  by  the  formula 
CBHuN,0«.Ca.  When  this  compound  is  dried  in  vacuo  over 
sulphuric  acid  it  is  of  a  dark-green  colour  with  a  metallic  lustre,  but 
when  powdered  it  has  a  dark-brown  colour. 

■  Hoppe-Se;lei,  Phyiiologiiche  ChanU,  Beilin,  1S87,  p.  2M. 
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By  the  action  of  barium  chloride,  lead  acetate,  and  nitrate  of 
silver  on  amnioniacal  solutions  of  bilirubin,  compounds  similar  to 
the  calcium  compound  can  be  obtained.  The  silver  compound  occurs 
iu  violet-coloured  flakes  and  is  not  reduced  even  when  the  liquid  in 
which  it  is  suspended  b  boiled.  Bilirubin,  as  Maly  observes,  shews 
by  the  compounds  which  it  forms,  that  it  has  the  character  of  a  weak 
acid. 

Oompodtloii  Heiotz'  was  the  Rrst  chemist  to  make  an  ultimate 

ud  foimnla.  analysis  of  bilirubin,  and  assigned  to  it  the  formula 
CmHuNjO,.  The  method  which  he  followed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  substance,  which  was  not  until  later  obtained  crystallised,  renders 
it  certain  that  it  was  not  free  from  impurities,  and  the  results  of  his 
analysis  may  therefore  be  left  out  of  consideration.  The  same  objec- 
tion does  not  apply  to  St^eler's  methods.  The  results  of  his  work 
have  been  absolutely  confirmed  by  the  more  recent  and  eshaustive 
researches  of  Maly,  as  well  as  by  Hoppe-Seyler*.  Both  Stadeler 
and  Maly  from  their  analyses  dedviced  for  bilirubin  the  formula 
CnH„N,0,.  Thudichum*  on  the  other  hand,  has  assigned  to  bilirubin 
the  formula  C,H,NO„  which  neither  agrees  with  the  concordant 
analytical  results  of  Stadeler  and  Maly,  nor  fits  in  with  many  facts 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  reader  will  see  at  a  elance  how 
considerable  are  the  differences  in  the  percentage  of  the  various 
elements  calcidated  from  Stadeler  and  Maly's  formula  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  that  of  Tbudichum  on  the  other. 

(Stadeler  and  Maly.)  (Tbudichum.) 

C„H«N,0.  CH^O. 
or  C„H«N.O, 

Carbon            6713  66-26 

Hydrogen           629  552 

Nitrogen           9-79  859 

Oxygen            16-79  19-64i 

100-00  100-00 

Quite  apart  from  the  remarkable  concordance  of  the  results  of 
Stadeler  and  of  Maly,  an  examination  of  all  facts  bearing  on  the 
question*  has    led   chemists  to   the   opinion   that   the   formula   of 

1  Heintz,  PoggeDdorlTe  AnnaUn,  Vol.  lixxiv.  p.  106. 

*  "AnBser  dmao  Ei^bDisseii  dei  UDtersaebnageii  tod  Stadeler  sind  nooh  vod 
M»lj  and  yon  Thodioham  aolche  venifleiitlicht.  Ton  denen  die  Beinllsta  MkIt'h 
Beatitigtuig  der  DnlerBnobangeD  Stiideter'a  ^b«n.  Die  Analyssii  von  Hoppe-Seyler 
laiBsn  gleich&llB  keinen  Zweilel  in  der  Riabtigkeit  der  Formel  Ton  St&leler  nod  von 
M«ly."  Hoppe-Seyler,  EamOiueh  d.  Phyi.  u.  Path.  Chem.  Analyi.,  flth  ed.,  (1893), 
p.  336. 

*  Tbudiaham,  Jowra.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  Vol  oir.  (1666),  p.  193. 

*  Snob  as  the  reEulls  of  the  anklyiia  ot  tbe  oaloiiun  compound  of  bilirabiu,  of 
Maly's  tribromobilimbin,  no  leas  than  the  relation  of  bilirabin  (o  bUiTerdin  ;  to  the 
latter  point  reference  will  agaiQ  be  made. 
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StSdeler  luid  Ualy,  oi  probably  a  multiple  of  it,  is  GOirect     The 
various  reactions  are  beat  explained  by  doubling  St^eler's  formula. 

iaOaa  of  When  bilirubin  is  treated  with  pure  dilute  nitric 

BttrK  Mid  on    acid  (containing   20  per  cent,   of  ElNO,)  no  change 
uuraun.  occurs  at  ordinary  temperatures.     When  the  solution 

l^'^^^  is  heated,  however,  dark-violet  resinous  flakes  are  formed 

which  as  the  temperature  rises  assume  a  light^brown 
colour  aud  ultimately  dissolve,  yielding  a  yellow-coloured  liquid. 

Pure  concentrated  nitric  acid  acts  in  the  cold  and  a  cherry-red 
liquid  is  obtained  which  retains  its  colour  for  many  days.  Nitric 
acid  which  has  a  slightly  yellow  colour  and  which  contams  nitrous 
acid'  (as  the  nitric  acid  of  commerce  does)  gives  rise  in  solutions 
which  contain  bilirubin,  to  a  remarkable  play  of  colours  already 
referred  to  as  '  Gmelin's  reaction.'  The  reaction  may  be  tried  with 
a  dilute  alkaline  solution  of  bilirubin,  with  diluted  bile,  or  with  any 
liquid,  such  as  the  urine  of  jaundice,  which  contains  bilirubin. 

Various  methods  of  exhibiting  Qmelin's  reaction  may  be  adopted. 
The  most  common  is  to  pour  some  of  the  solution  to  be  tested  into 
a  test  tube  containing  nitric  acid,  so  that  the  two  liquids  are  not 
mixed.  Near  the  line  of  junction  the  colour-reaction  at  once 
commences  to  develope,  and  a  succession  of  zones  of  colour  appear, 
the  tints  being,  from  above  downwards,  as  follows; — green,  blue, 
violet,  red  and  reddish-yellow.  These  tints  represent  the  successive 
stages  of  the  reaction,  the  first  being  the  green  and  the  last  the 
reddish -yellow,  which  is  observed  in  the  region  where  the  oxidising 
action  is  most  intense,  viz.  in  close  proiimity  to  the  nitric  acid. 

Instead  of  employing  a  test  tube,  a  few  drops  of  diluted  bile,  or 
bilious  urine  may  oe  poured  upon  a  flat  plate,  so  that  a  thin  layer  of 
liquid  is  obtained.  On  now  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  coloured  nitric 
acid,  wherever  the  acid  falls  a  series  of  concentric  coloured  rings 
of  beautiful  colour  is  developed,  the  succession  of  tints  being  the 
same  as  in  the  experiment  previously  described. 

The  delicacy  of  '  Gmelin's  reaction '  is  such  that  it  permits  of  the 
detection  of  bUirubin  in  solutione  which  contain  only  t  part  of  the 
oolonring  matter  in  from  seventy-  to  eighty-thouBand  parts  of  water.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  order  to  be  sure  of  the  presence  of  bilirubin  the 
whole  series  of  tints  must  be  observed,  as  lutein  (the  yellow  crystalline 
matter  obtained  from  corpora  lutea,  from  the  yolk  of  egg,  and  which  is 
also  present  in  the  liquor  sanguinis  of  some  animals),  when  treated  with 
nitric  acid,  exhibits  a  green  and  also  a  blue  tint  very  similar  to  those 
developed  in  Gmelin'H  reaction.  The  spectroscopic  characters  of  lutein 
are,  however,  sufficiently  distinctive  to  enable  the  observer  to  ascertain 
whether  this  substance  is  present  in  a  solution  or  not. 

Each  tint  in  Qmelin's  reaction  corresponds  apparently  to  a 
definite  chemical  change,  probably  to  a  definite  oxidation  product. 

<  If  the  add  i*  too  highly  coloured  (i.e.  if  the  unonnt  of  nitron  b  uiid  and  of  aitrogen 
petozids  be  large)  it  exerts  to  energetlo  an  action  on  the  bilimbin  that  the  BuooeHiTe 
stage*  ol  Qmelin's  reaotioii  oannot  be  properly  abserred. 
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the  bilicyanio  uid  choletelin  stages  of  Omelin's  reaction.  Id  1877 
Dr  MacMunn',  quite  indepeodently  of  the  above  researches  which 
were  unknown  to  him,  again  dencribed  with  correctDess  the  epectnim 
of  Gmeliu's  reaction. 

The  spectrum  of  the  second  stage  of  Gmelin's  reaction  is  shewn 
in  Plate  1,  Sp.  3. 

Birtleii'i  Gmelin's   reaction,  with  slight  modifications  to  be 

'•'°''*"-  afterwards  noticed,  is  common  to  biUverdin  and  other 
biliary  colouring  matters.  We  have  now  to  apeak,  however,  of  a 
reaction,  discovered  by  Professor  Ehrlich',  which  is  characteristic 
of  bilirubin  and  ie  not  exhibited  by  biliverdio.  To  a  solution  of 
bilirubin  in  chloroform,  is  added  an  eoual  volume,  or  twice  its 
volume,  of  a  solution  of  sulphanilic  acia  (1  grm.  sulpbanilic  acid, 
15  cc  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  0*1  grm.  of  sodium  nitrite  dis- 
solved in  distilled  water  and  diluted  to  1  litre)  and  then  as  much 
alcohol  as  is  needed  to  render  the  solution  clear.  The  liquid,  which 
is  of  a  yellow  colour  at  first,  assumes  a  beautiful  red  tint.  On 
adding  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  the  colour  changes 
first  to  violet  and  then  to  an  intense  blue.  On  now  careFiuly 
pouring  into  the  test-tube  a  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydrate, 
three  zones  of  colour  are  visible;  near  the  alkaline  solution,  where 
the  reaction  ia  commencing,  the  colour  is  green;  at  the  surface,  where 
the  reaction  is  still  acid,  the  original  blue  tint  persists,  whilst  inter- 
mediate between  these  two  zones  is  a  red,  neutral,  zone. 

The  late  Professor  Krukenberg  published  a  full  account  of  the 
spectroscopic  characters  of  Ehrlich's  reaction.  The  acid  azure  blue 
solution  exhibits  an  absorption  band  between  C  and  £,  of  which  the 
centre  is  a  little  to  the  violet  side  of  D,  and  which  as  the  concentra- 
tion increases  extends  more  and  more  towards  E.  For  further  details 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original  memoir*. 

Ti»    MnOm  Both  Thudichum*  and  Maly'  have  investigated  the 

action  of  bromine  ou  bilirubin.  The  following  account 
is  based  on  the  observations  of  Maly.  When  a  solution 
of  bromine  in  chloroform  is  added  very  gradually  to  a  solution  of 
bilirubin  in  chloroform,  a  play  of  colours  is  observed  which  ia 
precisely  similar  to  that  which  constitutes  Gmelin's  reaction,  the 
colours  being  the  same,  as  well  as  the  order  in  which  they  appear. 

'  C.  A.HAoUatii>,  'Studies  in  Mcdkal  Speotroioopy,'  Dvb.Joum.  qf  Med.  Se.  1677; 
iee  tiao  The  SpectroKope  in  Uedicine,  by  the  same  author,  pp.  160—163. 

■  P.  Ehrltoh,  '  Sulfodiaaobenzol,  ein  Reagans  anf  BilirnbiD,'  Centraiblatt  f.  klin. 
Med..  VoL  IT.  (1883),  p.  721;  also  ia  ZeiUchHfl  f.  ami.  CA<n(<,  Vol.  nui.  (18S3), 
p.  276. 

*  Di  C.  Fr.  Erokenberg,  'Du  8p«tniin  der  Ehilioh'sobeo  BilirabiiipTobe '  in 
EmkeDbeig'B  Chanueke  Dntertuchmgen  zur  leitieructia/tlielun  MedUirt.  Eratea  Haft, 
Jena  1866,  p.  77 — 79.    The  desoriplioa  is  illuitrated  by  drawings  of  three  apactra. 

*  Thadioham,  Joan,  of  th<  Chemical  Society.     Set.  n.    Vol.  lui.  p.  389. 

'  B.  Maly,  >  Unteratidianften  fiber  die  Gallentarbstofle,'  Siuungtber.  d.  k.  Wienur 
Akad.  d.  Wiuen$ehafl,  Vol.  lxiii.  (187S).  A  very  complete  aooooDt  of  thia  paper  ii 
giTon  in  Malj'e  Jalu^berielu,  ToL  v.  (1876),  pp.  198—198. 
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The  suppoBition  that  the  coloured  bodies  obtained  under  the  action 
of  bromine  were,  like  those  obtained  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and 
nitrous  acids,  products  of  oxidation,  was  disproved  by  the  examinufcion 
of  the  green  bill  verd  in -like  body  which  is  the  first  product  of  tha 
action  of  bromine.  It  was  at  once  apparent  that  this  body  possessed 
a  green  colour  because  of  itx  being  a  mixture  of  undecompoeed 
bilirubin  and  of  a  beautiful  blue  substance.  This  body  was  prepared 
in  varioui)  ways  and  was  found  to  have  an  uniform  composition, 
represented  by  the  formula  CnHuBr,N,Og.  According  to  Maly  the 
reaction  in  which  it  is  formed  may  be  represented  thus : — 

C„H„N,0.  +  3Br,  -  C„g»Br,N.O,  +  3HBr. 
Bilirubin.  TribromobilirobiD. 

Tribromobilinibin  is  insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  its  solutions  in  which  possess  a  dark  blue  colour.  The 
addition  of  pure  acid  renders  the  alcoholic  solution  more  intensely 
blue  than  before ;  this  deep  blue  colour  is  characteristic  of  solutions 
in  acetic  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  Alkaline  solutions  readily  dissolve 
the  body  and  acquire  a  violet  colour.  When  boiled  with  sodium 
carbonate  a  green  solution  is  obtained. 

The  violet  alkaline  solutions  of  bromobilirubin,  made  with  the 
aid  of  alkaline  hydrates  and  carbonates,  at  first  assume  a  blue  colour 
when  acids  are  added  to  them.  After  some  time,  however,  when 
acids  are  added,  the  colour  changes  to  a  pure  green.  Chlorine  readily 
bleaches  the  compound. 

By  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam,  tribromobilinibin  is  converted 
into  hydrobilirubin.  When  digested  with  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  throws  down  a  green  body  which  appears  to 
consist  of  biliverdin. 

Biliverdin  CUH^N.O,. 

To  the  colouring  matter  which  imparts  a  green 
colour  to  the  bile  of  the  ox,  sheep  and  other  herbivorous 
animals,  the  term  biliverdin  was  applied  by  Berzelius,  and  it  is 
usually  assumed,  probably  correctly,  that  this  body  is  identical  with 
the  biliverdin  which  results  from  the  action  of  various  oxidising 
agents  on  bilirubin,  The  strict  scientific  proof  of  this  identity 
is,  however,  not  forthcoming,  no  method  having  as  yet  been  devised 
for  the  separation  of  pure  biliverdin  from  the  bile. 

Biliverdin  is  doubtless  the  colouring  matter  found  in  association 
with  bilirubin  in  the  placenta  of  bitches ;  it  likewise  may  be  found 
in  vomited  matters  and  in  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine. 
Kliverdin  is,  occasionally,  a  constituent  of  gall-stones.  It  is  said 
sometimes  to  occur  in  jaundiced  urine ;  its  presence  in  urine  which 
has  been  exposed  to  the  air  affords,  however,  no  proof  of  its  having 
been  present  in  the  fresh  secretion, 
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PraittntimL  ^^  '^^  already  been  stated  that  wheu  the  reddish- 

yellow  bile  of  camivorouB  animals  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  gradually  acquires  a  green  hue  which  resembles  that  of  the 
secretion  of  the  herbivora.  This  change  ia  colour  is  associated  with 
aD  absorption  of  oxygen  and  depends  upon  the  conversion  of  bili- 
rubin into  bilivei'din ;  it  occurs  all  the  more  readily  if  the  bile  be 
rendered  decidedly  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  a  caustic  alkali  and 
then  exposed  in  thin  layers  to  tbe  action  of  the  air.  The  same 
change  is  observed,  though  it  proceeds  less  rapidly,  if  the  bile  be 
aciditied  by  means  of  acetic,  hydrochloric  or  suljmunc  acids,  and  then 
exposed  to  air;  the  presence  of  oxygen  being  under  these  circum- 
Btances  absolutely  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  colour.  The 
body  which  is  the  cause  of  the  beautiful  green  tint  developed  by  the 
action  of  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  upon  bile  or  bilirubin  is,  unques- 
tionably, biliverdin,  which  is,  in  this  case,  produced  by  the  oxidising 
action  of  the  acids  employed,  quite  independently  of  the  atmo* 
spheric  oxygen. 

Biliverdin  is  most  readily  prepared  in  a  state  of  purity  (Stadeler) 
by  dissolving  pure  bilirubin  in  a  diluted  solution  of  sodium  hydrate 
and  either  exposing  the  liquid  to  air  or  causing  a  stream  of  oxygen 
gas  to  pass  through  it.  When  the  solution  has  acquired  a  bright 
green  colour  an  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  added;  Wiis 
precipitates  the  biliverdin  which  is  washed  with  water,  until  the 
washings  contain  no  trace  of  chlorine.  It  ia  then  dried,  dissolved  in 
absolute  alcohol,  the  alcoholic  solution  is  filtered  and  precipitated  by 
the  addition  of  water. 

Biliverdin  is  readily  produced  when  bilirubin  is  heated  to  100°  C. 
in  sealed  tubes  containing  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  glacial  acetic 
acid,  care  being  taken  that  a  considerable  space  tilled  with  air  is  left 
in  the  tubes  (Heynsius  and  Campbell).  The  objection  to  this  process 
is  that  water  very  imperfectly  precipitates  the  biliverdin  which  has 
been  formed.  The  process  was  modified  in  an  important  manner  by 
Maly'  who  found  that  at  moderate  temperatures  and  in  the  absence 
of  chloroform,  monochloracetic  acid  readily  leads  to  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  by  bilirubin  and  its  conversion  into  biliverdin.  Mono- 
chloracetic acid,  the  melting  point  of  which  is  62"  C.  is  rendered 
fluid  by  warming  it  in  a  beaker;  powdered  bilirubin  is  then 
digested  in  it  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  on  the  water  bath 
After  a  couple  of  days,  water  is  added  to  the  dark  green  solution, 
the  whole  of  the  biliverdin  being  precipitated.  In  this  process,  again, 
the  production  of  the  body  is  associated  with,  and  dependent  upon, 
the  atmospheric  oxygen. 

Maly*  also  conveited  bilirubin  into  biliverdin  by  tbe  oxidising 

'  Rieh.  M&Ij,  'Uaber  BiliveiiliD.'  Aub  UnterBDohongeii  iiber  die  OBUenfarbstotFe, 
IT,  AbhftQdl.,  Sitzungtber.  d.  WUwT  AkaiUinie,  Vol.  lik.  (1874).  The  Author  has 
Dot  Been  this  pftpeF  but  qaotes  from  tbe  catefQl  abstnict  id  Mold's  Ji^tretbcrieht, 
Vol.  iv.  (1876),  pp.  802—304. 

»  Maiy,  SiUungAer.  d.  Wiener  Akad.,  Vol.  lvu.  (1868).  Quoted  by  Maly  in 
Hemuan'B  Han^iuch,  Bd.  vii.  p.  156. 
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action  of  peroside  of  lead,  the  change  taking  place  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity.  To  an  alkaline  solution  of  bilirubin  some  FbO^ 
is  added  and  the  mixture  is  stirred.  In  a  couple  of  minutes  the 
fiiiid  assumes  a  dark  green  colour.  On  now  faintly  acidifying  it  with 
acetic  acid,  a  compound  of  biliverdin  with  lead  falls.  This  is  decom- 
posed by  means  of  alcohol  containiDg  sulphuric  acid  in  solutioo.  The 
alcoholic  solution,  filtered  from  precipitated  lead  eutpbate,  is  poured 
into  water  and  the  flocculent  precipitate  of  biliverdin  is  collected. 

Pii]r>iMa  and  'Biliverdin  is  a  blackish  green  solid  which  is  usually 
alMii>i°*J  vro-  amorphous,  but  which  has  occasionally  been  obtaioea 
pwttM  of  Mil-  jjj  [jjg  form  of  green  rhombic  plates  with  truncated 
ends,  by  evaporating  its  solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  pure  chloroform,  benzol,  and  carbon 
disulphide.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  ethyl  alcohol,  methyl  alcohol,  in 
glacial  acetic  acid  and  also  in  chloroform  which  contains  alcohol,  or 
which  has  been  mixed  with  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  dissolves  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  solution  which  is  precipitated 
by  water.  Strong  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  some  biliverdin.  Aad 
solutions  of  biliverdin — e.g.  solutions  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  are  of  a. 
beautiful  fiery-green  colour.  Neutral  solutions  are  of  a  sap-green 
colour,  whilst  solutions  in  alkalies  are  yellowiah^reen  or  brovmish- 
green  and  are  precipitated  by  acids.  Solution  of  calcium  and  barium 
hydrates  throw  down  from  lucoholic  solutions  of  biliverdin,  fiocculent 
h&-  and  Ca-compounda.  Solutions  of  biliverdin  exhibit  with  the 
spectroscope  no  definite  absorption  bands.  The  absorption  increases 
from  the  red  towards  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  so  that  the 
extreme  red  is  16  times  less  absorbed  than  the  violet  between  Q 
and  H'.* 

CompoBiUim  Heintz    had    discovered    that   when   the    reddisb- 

<tf  MUvMdiii  yellow  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  is  introduced  into 
and  ita  Ml*,  absorption  tubes,  containing  oxygen  and  standing  over 
tim  to  Ullni'  jnetcuty,  as  the  colouring  matter  assumes  a  green  tint 
the  volume  of  oxygen  diminishes.  Stadeter,  as  a 
result  of  his  analyses,  believed  that  biliverdin  differed  from  bilirubin, 
as  shewn  by  the  following  equation :    . 

C„H„NjO,  +  H,0  +  0  -  CHJSTA  (Stadeler). 
Biliinbio.  BiliverdiD. 

The  concordant  analyses  of  Maly  and  of  Thudichum  both  agree 
in  assigning  to  biliverdin  a  formula  difTering  from  that  of  Stadeler 
(C8H^0,)„.  Thudichum,  whose  formula  of  bilirubin  (CH^O.)  is 
obviously  incorrect,  has  expressed  the  view  that  when  that  body  is 
converted  ioto  biliverdin  it  is  due  to  an  oxidation  which  leads  to  an 
elimination  of  CO,.  This  view  is  unquestionably  founded  on  error, 
and  is  disproved,  firstly  by  the  concordant  analyses  of  pure  bilirubin 
made   by  St&deler,  Maly  and  Hoppe-Seyler,  and  secondly  by  the 

^  Maly,  HermMin's  Handbuch,  Vol.  va.  p.  1S9. 
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analysea  of  biliverdin  mftde  bj  Maly  and  by  Thudicbum  binoBelf.  A 
comparison  of  the  two  sets  of  analytical  resulta  and  of  the  empirical 
formulas  for  bilirubin  and  billTerdiit  deducible  from  them  establishes 
that  biliverdin  differs  ^m  bitirubin  only  in  containing  more  oxygen. 
A  study  of  the  relations  of  bilirubin  to  biliverdin,  and  of 
tribromobilirubin  hare  led  chemists  to  double  the  formula  originally 
assigned  to  bilirubin  by  Stadeler  as  well  as  that  originally  assigned 
to  biliverdin  by  Maly.  The  relation  of  bilirubin  to  biliverdm  is 
expressed  in  the  equation 

C„H^.O,  +  0,  =  C«H,^\0,.    (Maly.) 


Sect,  9.    Some  DERiVATrvES  of  the  norbul  biliart  colotjrino 

HATTERS, 
1.     Hydrohiliruhin. 
If  the  normal  bile  colouring  matters  are  amenable  to  the  action 
of  reducing   agents,   their    reduction   must,   without   a   doubt,  be 
effected  in  the  intestinal  canal,  where  the  presence  of  free  hydr<:^en, 
the  development  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  &c.  shew  that  conditions 
«xist  which  are  adequate  to  the  reduction  of  organic  bodies.     Suclt 
was  the  reasoning  which  led  Richard  Maly'  to  commence  the  investi- 
gation of  the  products  of  reduction  of  bilirubin. 
mfm^Oaa.  Bilirubin  prepared  from  the  gall-stones  of  the  ox 

was  suspended  in  water  to  whicn  was  added  sodium 
amalgam  in  small  piecea  At  the  commencement  of  the  process  no 
gaseous  hydrogen  was  evolved.  The  suspended  bilirubin  was  soon 
dissolved  by  the  sodium  hydrate  resulUcg  from  the  reaction ;  after 
some  time  the  brown  solution  became  gradually  lighter  in  colour 
and,  on  being  shaken,  bubbles  of  hydrogen  gas  were  evolved.  An 
excess  of  sodium  amalgam  being  added,  the  process  was  allowed  to 
go  on  at  ordinary  temperatures  for  two  or  three  days  and  then,  by 
the  aid  of  gentle  heat,  on  the  water  batb,  until  no  further  change 
in  the  colour  of  the  solution  could  be  observed.  The  solution,  being 
decanted  from  the  subjacent  mercury,  was  treated  with  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric,  or  acetic,  acid.  The  addition  of  acid  proved,  at  once, 
that  the  bilirubin  had  been  acted  upon,  for  the  liquid  assumed  a 
dark  garnet-red  colour.  The  greater  part  of  the  colouring  matter  is 
under  these  circumstances  precipitated  in  dark  red-brown  flakes, 
though  a  part  remains  dissolved.  In  proportion  as  the  precipitate  is 
freed  from  alkaline  chloride  bv  washing,  it  becomes  less  soluble,  so 
that  when  it  contains  neither  cnlorine  nor  fixed  residue  the  washings 
merely  exhibit  a  pale  rose-red  tint. 
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The  precipitated  body  to  which  Maly  assigned  the  name  of 
hydrobilirubin  is,  like  the  bilirubiu  from  which  it  is  derived,  soluble 
in  solutions  of  ammonisL  and  the  alkaline  hydrates,  from  wbich  it  i» 
precipitated  on  the  addition  of  acids.  Unlike  bilirubin,  the  reduction 
product  is  very  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  its  alkaline  brown 
solutions,  when  concentrated,  assume  a  garnet-red  tint  on  the  addition 
of  acids  or,  if  dilute,  appear  of  a  rose-red  colour.  Solutions  of  hydro- 
bilirubin are  incapable  of  assuming  a  green  tint  under  the  circum- 
stances which  cause  solutions  of  bilirubin  to  become  green.  Chloro- 
form dissolves  hydrobilirubin,  acquiring  an  orange  colour,  and  gives 
up  the  pigment  to  alkaline  solutions  when  treated  with  these. 

Hydrobilirubin  has  not  hitherto  been  crystallised.  It  appears  to 
form  readily  soluble  compounds  with  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths, 
and  sparingly  soluble  or  insoluble  compounds  with  the  heavy  metals*. 
From  the  results  of  his  analyses,  Maly  assigned  to  hydrobilirubin  the 
empirical  formula  CbH,„N(07,  and  explains  its  relation  to  bilirubin 
by  the  following  equation  : 

C„H„N.O.  +  H,0  +  H,  =  C„H„N«0, 

Bilirubin.  Hydrobilimbin. 

Abel  determined  the  molecular  weight  of  hydrobilirubin  by 
Baoult's  method  and  obtained  results  which  agree  with  Maty  s 
formula*. 

When  treated  with  one  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  and  a  tiny  grain  of 
saltpetre,  hydrobilirubin  exhibits  the  variegated  tints  characteristic 
of  Gmelin's  reaction.  This  reaction  of  hydrobilirubin  may  be  con- 
veniently referred  to  as  '  lAebermann's  reaction^  after  its  discoverer'. 

Amongst  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  hydrobilirubin  are 
its  properties  of  fluorescence,  when  treated  with  zinc  chloride,  and  its 
absorption  spectrum  under  various  conditions. 

Whereas  solutions  of  bilirubin  and  biliverdin  exhibit  no  absorption 
bands,  acid  (red)  solutions  of  hydrobilirubin  exhibit  a  dark  band 
between  b  and  F,  which  fades  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  but 
becomes  again  much  darker,  and  shifts  a  little  towards  the  red  end, 
when  the  ammoniacal  solution  is  treated  with  a  couple  of  drops  of 
zinc  chloride.  The  zinc  chloride  solution,  when  examined  by  trans- 
mitted light,  is  of  a  rose-red  or  a  gamet-red  colour  according  to 
concentration,  and  exhibits  a  beautiful  green  fluorescence  which 
disappears  on  the  addition  of  acids  and  reappears  on  the  addition  of 
ammonia. 

'  For  a  more  reeeot  research  on  Hjdrabilimbin  thui  Uolj's  aooBult  tbe 
foUomag:  Lndwig  Diequ^.  'Uebei  Urobilin'  (sub  dem  phjnioL-chem.  Institat  in 
Strassbnrg).    ZeiUchr.  f.  phyi.  Chemit,  Vol.  :i.  (1879),  pp.  269—273. 

■  John  J.  Atiel  'Beetimmung  dea  Molecnlargewichtea  der  CholaMure,  des  Cholea- 
terias  and  dea  Hj'drobilirubiDB  nach  dem  Raoult'echen  Metbode'  {Nenoki'a  Laby. 
Bern.).     MonaUeh./.  Chanir,  Vol.  ii.  (1891),  pp.  61—70. 

*  Leo  LiebermMin,  '  U«ber  Choletelin  und  HjdrobiUrobin,'  PflDger'a  Archiv.  Vol.  x. 
(1874),  p.  246. 
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Vierordt'  has  examined  hydrobilirubin  spectro-photometrically 
both  when  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  in  a  solution  of  ammonia.  In 
the  case  of  the  former  the  maximum  absorption  is  between  X519'5 
and  X501-2;  in  the  case  of  the  latter  between  XSOM  and  X486-r. 

Biliary  Urobilin  (?). 

Jafi'iS*  by  treating  the  bile  of  the  dog  or  its  alcoholic  extract  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  obtained  a  reddish-yellow  filtrate  which  poaaeesed 
Bpectroscopic  characterB  which  resembled  those  of  a  pigment  which  he 
found  in  normal  and  pathological  urineB  and  to  which  he  aubsequently* 
ascribed  the  name  of  urobilin.  MacMunn'  by  treating  the  bile  of  vt^ous 
animals  (man,  pig,  ox,  sheep,  mouse)  with  alcohol  and  acetic  aoid,  filtering, 
diluting  the  filtrate  with  water  and  shaking  with  chloroform  observed 
that  an  orange  Holution  is  sometimes  obt^ned.  He  evaporated  this 
coloured  solution  on  the  water  bath  and  extracted  the  residue  with  rectified 
spirit.  The  solution  possessed  two  bands  very  like  those  of  bydrobilirubin. 
With    ammonia   and    zino  chloride  it  assnmed  a  red  colour  which   < 


exposure  to  air  exhibited  a  green  fluorescence.  This  pigment  is  according 
to  MacMunn  probably  formed  in  the  liver  from  hydrobOirubin-Iike  products 
carried  to  it  from  the  intestine  by  the  portal  blood. 

It  is  well  to  point  out,  however,  that  the  bile  of  no  animal  during  life 
or  immediately  aiter  death  exhibits  characters  which  entitle  us  to  admit 
the  existence  of  a  biliary  urobilin  and  that  by  the  methods  employed  by 
JafiS  and  by  MacUunn  secondary  products  are  formed  which  we  have  no 
right  to  class  amongst  proximate  principles.  Of  such  a  nature  is,  without 
a  shadow  of  doubt,  biliary  urobilin. 

The  subject  of  urobilin,  or  rather  of  the  nrobilinoid  bodies,  will  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  urinary  pigments.  In  this  place  it  will 
be  merely  remarked  that  according  to  the  majority  of  physiological 
chemists,  these  bodies  which  have  never  been  obtained  in  a  pure  condition 
or,  in  a  strictly  scientific  sense,  proved  to  be  individual  substances  are,  if 
not  identical  with,  yet  immediately  related  to,  the  product  which  Mtdy 
obtained  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  bile,  and  to  which  he  ascribed 
the  name  of  hydrobilirubin.  With  this  view  the  Author  entirety  concurs. 
HacMunn  who  has  paid  great  atteution  to  this  subject,  is  of  a  difierent 
opinion. 

It  appears,  however,  inadmissible  to  draw  far-reaching  concltisions  as 
to  the  existence,  origin,  identity  and  relations  of  complex  organic  bodies 
merely  from  the  study  of  the  alnorption  spectra,  or  rather  of  the  abeorption 

'  Tieroidt,  'Die  Amvendang  des  SpeetralappatBtes  znr  Photometrie  det  Abtorption- 
■peotTBD.'    Tnbineeii,  1873. 

'  The  origioal  obserratdoDa  of  Vierordt  on  the  absorption  spectra  ot  hjdiobilimbtD 
am  lepriuted  in  the  work  entitled  Koiorimetrit  vnd  quantitative  SpeclraUmalyu  in 
Hirer  Amendung  in  der  Chtmit  von  Dr  Gerhard  Kruse,  a.  o.  Frofeasoi  der  Cbemie  in 
der  Kgl.  Universitiit  in  Miinoben  and  Dr  Hago  Erilss  in  Hambnig.  Hamburg  and 
Leipzi|,  1801.    Beter  to  pages  214  and  316. 

■  U.  Jaff^,  '  Beitcag  zw  Eenntniss  der  Gallen  nnd  Hampigmente,'  CentralMatt 
f.  d.  mtd.  Winmtchaft,  Yol.  v:.  (1868),  pp.  310— 2«. 

'  Jaff6,  'ZnrLehre  von  den  EigensohuFtea  tmd  der  AbetammQng  der  Bampigmente,' 
Tiiohow's  Arehiv,  Vol.  itm.  (1869),  pp.  406—437. 

*  HacMunu,  Proceedingt  of  tfte  Oiyal  SocUty,  1880,  Mo.  308. 
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bands,  of  organic  fluids  of  extracts,  and  of  the  changes  which  the^  exhibit 
under  the  influence  of  certain  reagents.  Such  a  study  should  only  afiqrd 
hints  for  investigations  to  be  conducted  by  the  recognised  methods  of 
chemical  investigation.  It  is  only  by  a  spectro-photometric  study  of  a 
large  number  of  spectral  regions  that  the  identity  of,  or  the  optical 
differences  existing  between  two  bodies  can  be  established.  So  great  are 
the  modifications  in  light  absorption  introduced  by  comparatively  trivial 
circumstances  that  the  gi'eatest  caution  should  be  exercised  in  concluding 
as  to  diflfereaces  between  otherwise  relai«d  bodies  on  the  ground  of  some 
yarifttion  in  their  powers  of  absorbing  light. 

Biltcyanin, 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  when  bilirubin  is  subjected  to  the 
oxidiBiug  action  of  nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  one  stage  in  the  reaction 
which  ensues  (Gnielin's  reaction)  is  characterized  by  a  beautiful  blue 
colour  and  by  a  somewhat  characteristic  absorption  spectrum.  Several 
observers  have  attempted  to  separate  the  body  upon  which  the  blue 
colour  depends  and,  although  it  has  never  yet  been  obtained  in  a 
state  to  admit  of  scientific  research,  it  has  already  received  various 
names. 

Stadeler'  was  the  first  to  attempt  to  separate  tbts 
f*vp»'>*i«^  colouring  matter.  He  added  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
containing  some  nitrous  acid,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  dilute  ammoniacal 
solution  of  bilirubin,  adding  from  time  to  time  ammonia  in  quantity 
sufficient  nearly  to  neutralise  the  excess  of  acid ;  there  is  thus 
obtained  a  green  fiocculent  precipitate  which  gradually  turns  blue. 
After  washing  with  water,  the  green  pigment  is  estracted  by  means 
of  alcohol,  which  leaves  a  dark  blue  powder  undissolved.  The 
quantity  of  this  substance  obtained  by  Stadeler  did  not  permit  of  its 
investigation. 

Jaff^*  modified  Stadeler's  method  somewhat  An  alcoholic 
solution  of  biliverdin,  or  a  mixed  ammoniacal  and  alcoholic  solution 
of  bilirubin,  is  treated  exactly  as  Stadeler  recommended.  As  soon 
as  the  blue  colour  has  been  developed,  the  liquid  is  mixed  with 
chloroform  and  distilled  water  and  shaken.  The  blue  chloroform 
solution  is  repeatedly  shaken  with  distilled  water,  any  biliverdin 
which  has  separated  is  filtered  ofiF,  and  the  chloroform  solution  allowed 
to  evaporate  spontaneously.  The  residue  is  freed  from  traces  of 
biliverdin  by  repeated  solution  in  chloroform. 

Stokvis',  and  afterwards  Heynsius  and  Campbell*,  attempted  to 

1  SlSdeler,  'Deber  die  F&rbBtofle  der  Oalle,'  Annaltn  der  Chemie  u.  Pharm. 
Vol.  cum.  (1864).  p.  S83. 

'  Jetti,  'Znr  Seiuitaiu  dei  GalleD  nnd  Hampigmente,'  CeMra^lalt  /.  d,  med. 
WiMeruchaft,  1SS8,  p.  243. 

*  B.  J.  Stokvis,  '  Ueber  OalleDfarbftoCs,'  Btr.  d.  d.  Chem.  OetlUek.  Bsrlin,  1S7S, 
p.  5S3.  Ualj's  Jahrabericht,  Tol.  a.  2S9;  'Dm  Gmelin'MOie  (blane)  Oiydstioii»- 
prodact  der  Oallen^batoSs.'  Cmtralblatt  f.  d.  mtd.  Wineruchajt,  1873,  no.  SO. 
Ualy'B  Jakruberieht,  Vol.  u.  p.  239. 

*  Bejti»i\it  and  Campbell,  '  Die  OzjdationBprodDOte  der  Qallen&urbitoSe  ond  ihia 
AbeorptioiiMtreifen,'  Pflu^er's  Archiv,  Vol.  r».  (1871),  pp.  6M  tt  itq. 
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separate  the  blue  colouring  matter  and  described  its  spectroacopic 
characters.  Stokvis  named  it,  in  the  first  instaDce,  choleverdin  and 
afterwards  chotecjaniu,  whilst  Hejnsius  and  Campbell'  applied  to  it 
the  term  bilicyanin  by  which  it  is  now  known. 

Pii7«K»i  uid  The   product  which  we   are   now  considering  has, 

A^oai  pro-  doubtless,  not  been  obtained  in  a  pure  condition  and 
yy'™^^^  has  never  been  subjected  to  analysis.     It  is  not  there- 

fore surprising  that  the  description  of  its  properties, 
given  by  the  various  persons  who  have  investigated  it,  should  differ 
materially.  Aa  has  already  been  stated,  according  to  Stadeler,  bili- 
cyan in  presents  the  appearance  of  a  blackish-blue  powder.  Accord- 
ing to  JafT^,  if  freed  from  every  trace  of  acid  it  is  not  blue  but  dark 
violet.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether 
and  choroform,  imparting  to  these  liquids  a  beautiful  violet  colour 
which  is  changed  into  a  lovely  blue  on  the  addition  of  a  trace  of 
acid. 

Acid  solutions  of  bilicyanin  present  two  absorption  bands  which 
are  identical  with  those  which  are  seen  during  the  first  stage  of 
Qmelin's  reaction  and  which  are  situated  on  either  side  of  the 
D  line  (see  Plate  I.,  Spect.  S).  The  band  ^between  b  and  F  which 
can  be  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  Omelin's  reaction  is  not  due  to 
bilicyanin,  ae  was  supposed  by  Heynsius  and  Campbell,  but  to 
the  more  oxidised  product,  choletelin.  According  to  Jaff^,  neutral 
and  alkaline  solutions  of  bilicyanin  exhibit  no  absorption  bands. 
According  to  Heynsius  and  Campbell,  they  present  equally  strong 
absorption  hands,  though  their  position  is  dinerent;  they  are  some- 
what shifted  towards  the  red  end  in  the  case  of  the  neutral  and 
alkaline,  aa  compared  with  the  acid,  solutions. 

MAtim  Mid  Bilicyanin  appears,  unquestionably,  to  be  a  product, 

^^^^  or  a  mixture  of  products,  resulting  from  the  moderate 
oxidation  of  bilinibin  and  biliverdin.  This  oxidation, 
if  earned  further,  furnishes  the  body  to  be  subsequently  described  as 
choletelin.  Bilicyanin  occurs  occasionally,  in  small  quantities,  in  gall- 
stones. 

Ckoletdin*  (CH„N.O„?)- 

The  name  choletelin  was  given  by  Maly*  to  the  product,  or 
mixture  of  in*oducts,  which  results  from  the  prolonged  action  of  nitric 
and  nitrous  acids  on  the  bile  colouring  matters,  the  formation  of 
which  coincides  with  the  final  (yellow)  stage  of  Qmelin's  reaction, 
which  is,  therefore,  now  often  designated  the  choletelin  staga 

'  The  reader  who  U  EpeoiaU;  iDtenwted  in  bUieysnui  u  referred  to  the  table  of 
ipeetr*  wbieb  Moompaniea  the  prerioiulT  oiled  paper  of  Herueins  and  Campbell. 

'  Derived  from  x'^^i  ^^  ana  rAot,  the  end. 

'  Maly,  Sinimgtbtr.  d.  Wiener  Akad.  Vol.  lto.  3  Abth.  Pebr.  1868;  Vol.  m. 
t  Abtb.  April,  1869.  The  soeonni  here  given  of  oholetelin  is  taken  ttota  the  aooonnt 
given  b;  Malj,  Hennann'i  Handbueh.  Vol.  vit.  p.  16£. 
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Pmnuktion.  Bilirubin  is  Buspeaded  io  alcohol  aod  the  mixture 

treated  with  nitrous  acid,  evolved  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  arsenic.  The  liquid  assumes  sucoeaaively  all  the 
colours  of  Qmeliu's  reaction,  the  bilirubin  dissolves  and  a  clear  liquid 
is  obtained  of  a  yellowish  red  colour  and  possessed  of  slight  tinctorial 
power.  When  this  liquid  is  poured  into  water,  choletelin  separates 
in  the  form  of  flakes  havli^  the  colour  of  ferric  oxide ;  these,  when 
dried,  furnish  a  brown  powder.  Choletelin  has  not  been  crystallised ; 
it  is  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  on 
the  addition  of  acids ;  it  is  soluble  in  chloroform,  alcohol,  ether 
and  acetic  acid. 

Acid  solutions  containing  choletelin,  as  for  example  the  yellow 
liquid  which  is  obtained  in  the  final  stage  of  Gmelin's  reaction, 
exhibit  an  absorption  band  between  b  and  F;  this  absorption  band 
is  generally  visible  at  the  same  time  as  the  two  bilicyanin  bands, 
though  it  does  not,  as  Heynsius  and  Campbell  believed,  belong  to 
that  substance. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Maly  and  of  Liebermann', 
neutral  alcoholic  solutions  of  choletelin  exhibit  no  definite  absorption 
baud,  and  the  accuracy  of  their  statements  is  placed  beyond  doubt 
by  the  very  complete  spectro-photometric  determinations  of  Viernrdt*. 
who  made  the  interesting  additiooal  observation  that  an  alkaline 
solution  of  biliverdtn  left  to  itself  for  56  days  yielded  results  on 
spectro-photometric  analysis,  which  corresponded  exactly  with  those 
which  would  be  yielded  by  a  solution  containing  a  mixture  of  pure 
biliverdin  and  choletelin. 

Bauttcou  of  We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  (p.  320)  that 

<ii«»t«*«un  to  the  action  of  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  on  bilirubin,  as 
^uise^mir.  determined  by  a  comparison  of  the  elementary  com- 
position of  bilirubin,  biliverdiu  and  choletelin,  is  one  of 
progressive  oxidation  and  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  remains 
uncnanged. 

c  N  0 

Bilirubin  contwns  67-1^  988  ^^'^ 

Biliverdin       „  63f)„  9-3„  21-2„ 

Choletelin       „  55-5„  9-1  300., 

Relying  on  the  very  misleading  fact  that  the  band  observed  in 
acid  solutions  of  choletelin  occupies  very  nearly  the  position  of  the 
well-marked  band  of  hydrobilirubin,  Stokvis,  as  well  as  Heynsius 
and  Campbell,  expressed  the  belief  that  the  products  of  the  action 
of  nascent  hydrogen,  on  the  one  baud,  and  of  nitric  and  nitrons 

I  Iieo  Liebennftun,  '  Ueber  Cboletelin  nod  Hydrobilirubin,"  Pflilger'a  Arehiv, 
Vot  1.  (1874).  p.  246. 

>  E.  VieroTdt,  ■  Phjiiologieche  SpectralanalTien,'  Zeittckrift  flir  Biologit,  Tot.  x. 
(1874),  pp.  21—56  wd  Vol.  x.  999—409.  A  very  complete  abstraot  of  the  part  of  this 
paper  which  deaU  with  the  Bpeetro-photometr?  of  (be  bile-coloaring  mattera  is  given  in 
Maly'B  JahTabericht,  Vol.  tr.  p.  TG — S6.  A  table  ^ving  the  ipeotTo-photoinetiia 
eonstante  of  ohoieteliD  is  to  be  fonnd  io  Eriisa'B  '  Kolonmetrie,  dtc'  p.  331. 
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acids,  on  the  other,  were  identical — in  other  words  that  choletelin 
and  hydrohilirubin  were  one  and  the  same  substance.  Heynsius 
accouDted  for  the  same  body  being  produced,  under  such  opposite 
circumstances,  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  a  product  not  of 
oxidation  or  of  reduction,  but  of  the  splitting-up  of  the  molecule 
of  bilirubin  or  biliverdin:  It  being  true  that  the  decomposition 
of  some  very  complex  substances  sometimes  occurs  under  circum- 
stances which  are  widely  different.  Liebennann  shewed,  bow- 
ever,  that  when  he  converted  bilirubin  into  hydrohilirubin  the 
Eroduct  amounted  to  95^  of  the  bilirubin  employed,  whilst  when 
e  converted  it  into  choletelin,  the  product  obtained  only  represented 
72'$  of  the  bilirubin  employed.  A  comparison  of  the  elementary 
composition  of  bilirubin,  hydrohilirubin  and  of  choletelin  at  once 
demonstrates  the  wide  difference  which  exists  between  the  two 
latter  substances  as  well  as  in  their  relations  to  bilirubin. 


C0HF08ITI0N   OF  BILIBUBIN,  CHOLETELIN  AND  HTDBOBILIBDBIN. 


BilimbiQ 

Choletelin 

HjdrobiUrobin 

Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 

671 
6-3 
9-8 

16-8 

55-5 
5-4 
9-1 

300 

64-9 
6-7 

9 '5 
18-9 

The  following  tabular  statement  brings  out  very  clearly  the 
points  of  diflference  in  physical  characters  between  hydrohilirubin 
and  choletelin. 


Produced     from 
rubin. 

The  Bpectrun)  of  a  n«u- 
tral  alcoholic  solu- 
tion. 


HjdrobilirubiD. 
By  reduction. 


Cboletelio. 
By  oxidation. 


Exhibits  an  absorption 
baud  between  X50r2 
and  A4861. 


Uo  absorption  band. 
The  absorption  of 
light  between  A501'2 
and  A486-1  is  Ath 
of  that  observed  in 
the  case  of  hydro- 
bilimbin,  calerU  pa- 
ribus (Vierordt). 


Colour  of  an  acid  solu-     Qamet-red  to  rose-red,     Yellow, 
tion.  according  to  concen- 

tration. 
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Colour  of  alkaline  solu-  Brownish-yellow  to  yel-     Yellow. 

tioD.  low,  according  to  con- 
centration. 

FluoHwwai  properties  Exhibits  a  green  fluor-      No  fluoresceace. 

of    an    ammoniacal  esoenc*. 
solution    containing 
zinc. 

Reaction  when  treated  Exhibits  thevariegated     Xona 

with    one    drop    of  colours  characteristic 

sulphuric   acid   and  of  Omelin'a  reaction, 
a  tiny  grain  of  salt- 
petre (Liebermann). 


Sect.  10.    Imperfectly  investioated  Coloubing  Matters  not 

PKEBXISTEMT  IM  BlLE,  BUT  DERIVED  FROU  ChrOMOOEKS  EXIST- 
ING IN  IT. 

1.    Ckotohamatin. 

When  the  bite  of  the  sheep  or  of  the  ox  is  examined  some  time 
after  death,  especially  after  it  has  been  well  shaken  with  air,  it 
usually  presents  an  absorption  spectrum  which  is  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  four  absorption  bands  (see  Plate  II.  fig.  1)  the 
position  of  which  will,  in  the  sequel,  be  indicated. 

Hoiwe-  In   the   third   edition   of   his  practical   handbook, 

■j^'*„  published  in  1870.  Hoppe-Seyler"  speakine  of  the  bile 

ol  the  ox  descnbed  it  as  possessed,  when  fresh,  of  a 
green  colour  and  exhibiting,  when  tolerably  thick  layers  are  examined 
with  the  spectroscope,  an  absorptioa  band  between  D  and  E,  but 
nearer  D.  He,  however,  asserted  that  when  such  bile  is  kept  it 
exhibits  a  spectrum,  also  observed  in  the  case  of  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  evaporated  ox-bile,  marked  by  4  absorption  bands,  of 
which  one  is  close  to  C,  a  second  between  G  and  D  nut  closer  to  D, 
a  third  between  D  and  E  but  closer  to  D,  and  a  fourth  in  the 
proximity  of  K  This  author  remarked  that  the  colouriag  matter 
which  occasions  this  spectrum  is  also  found  in  sheep's  bile,  Dut  that 
nothing  was  known  in  regard  to  it. 

In  1871,  in  their  already  quoted  paper,  Heynsiua 

t  and  Campbell  gave  an  admirable  and  in  ail  respects 

'"'^     accurate  plate*  of  the  «>ectrum  observed  on  examining 

an  alcoholic  solution  of  ox-bile.     They  made  the  most 


TIm  ObMF- 
TaUonsot 

Cunpbtll. 


Hoppe-Seyler,  Handbuch  dtr  fhyt.  u.  path.  ehemUeh,  Analyu,  Dritte  Anfl. 
Ounpbet],  ■  Die  OxTdatlonsprodnete  d«r  Galknlarlntafle 


BetliQ,  18T0,  p. 

*  A.  HeTndaf  and  J.  F. 
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important  assertion  that  the  bile  of  the  ox  in  the  freak  condition 
presents  no  absorption  bands,  and  that  even  the  alcoholic  extract  only 
presents  bands  after  exposure  to  air. 

MwMnmn'i  In   1880  MacMunn',  obviously  unacquainted  with 

VMwnMmM.  ^jjg  previous  observations,  described  the  bile  of  the  ox 
and  sheep  as  follows : — "  When  obtained  fresh  it  is  green,  but  soon 
changes  to  reddish-brown,  and  presents  exactly  the  same  spectrum 
when  obtained  Irom  the  ox  that  it  does  wheu  it  is  got  from  the 
sheep.  This  spectrum  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  presents  in  a  deep 
layer  three  bands,  in  a  thinner  one  four  bands,  and  in  a  still  thinner 
a  fifth  band  at  f  is  visible." 

Subsei^uently  MacMunn  published  more  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  colounng  matter  which  occasioned  the  peculiar  spectrum  in  the 
bile  of  the  ox  and  sheep'  and  assigned  to  it,  because  of  its  supposed 
genetic  relationships,  the  name  of  cholohsematin';  to  MacUunn's 
researches  we  shall  again  refer. 
ThaAntiiar^  The   reader  will   have  remarked   the    great    dis- 

"""'  crepancy  between  the  re-sults  of  the  three  sets  of 
researches  referred  to  and  it  appeared  to  the  Author 
desirable  to  determine  whether  the  so-called  cholo- 
htematin  ever  occurs  in  the  bile  at  the  moment  of 
death.  In  order  to  settle  the  point  he  completely 
filled  sterilised  pipettes  with  bile  collected  from  the  gall-bladders 
of  oxen  and  sheep  immediately  after  the  animals  had  been  killed, 
and  at  once  sealed  the  pipettes  in  a  flame,  taking  care  to  occlude 
no  air.  At  the  same  time  samples  of  the  same  bile  were  collected 
in  stoppered  glass  bottles,  care  being  taken  that  the  liquid  only 
partiaUy  filled  them.  These  bottles  were  then  shaken  so  as 
thoroughly  to  mix  their  liquid  and  gaseous  contents. 

From  a  large  number  of  observations  it  resulted  that  the  bile 
when  obtained  from  the  gall-bladder  of  the  ox  or  sheep,  without 
coming  into  contact  with  air,  does  not  exhibit  the  spectrum  oi  cholo- 
luematin,  though  in  thin  layers  a  somewhat  indefinite  absorption 
band,  having  its  centre  at  about  \490,  is  visible.  When,  however, 
such  bile  is  shaken  with,  or  exposed  to,  air,  within  an  hour,  the 
absorption  bands  on  either  side  of  D  commence  to  appear,  the  one 
between  D  and  E  being  the  darker  and  more  easily  recognisable. 
It  is  very  much  later  that  the  complete  spectrum  of  cholomematin 
is  visible,  i.e.  that  the  bands  near  C  and  between  E  and  b  make 
their  appearance. 

It  IS,  however,  to  be  noted  that  the  change  which  occurs  in  the 
colour  of  the  bile  and    in  its  spectroscopic  appearances  is  not 

imd  ihie  AbBorptioiuatr^eD  *  (with  plate),  Pfliiger'B  AtcHv,  Vol.  it.  tee  MO  and  641 
tni  HMOt.  13  (ala.  eit.  tod  fel  tami  inspiBsat.]. 

I  MocMnnn,  Tht  Sptctnueopt  in  Medicine,  London,  1880,  see  p.  168. 

*  MaoMonn,  Proeudingi  of  tht  Royal  Soeitly,  18S3,  no.  330. 

*  MaoMonn,  'Bile  Piginenta  and  Othera,' Joutm<i(  of  Phj/iiolcgg,  Vol  ti.  pp.  32  «| ««;, 
•eep-as. 
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connected  with  piitrefactioo,  but  commeDces  as  booh  as  the  bile  is 
brought  in  contact  with  tbe  atmospheric  oxygen. 

From  these  observations  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  no  more 
right  to  say  that  choloheematiu  exists  in  the  bile  of  the  ox  or  sheep 
than  to  assert  that  fibrin  exists  in  the  living  blood.  The  bile  of  these 
animals  at  the  time  of  death  contains  a  chromogen,  or  chromogens, 
which  under  the  influence  of  oxygen  gives  rise  to  a  body,  or  bodies, 
which  confer  upon  the  bile  the  spectroscopic  characters  studied  in 
the  first  instance  by  Hoppe-Seyler  and  by  Heynsiue  and  Campbell, 
and  afterwards  by  MacMunn.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  four- 
banded  spectrum  is  due  to  one  substance.  It  may  be,  and  probably 
is,  due  to  more  than  one  substance ;  this  view  is  at  least  rendered 
probable  by  the  fact,  already  referred  to,  that  at  one  stage  in  tbe 
development  of  the  final  product,  or  products,  the  spectrum  presents 
only  the  two  central  bands,  and  that  the  others  are  superaidded  as 
the  process  of  change  proceeds. 

The  Author  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  he  does  not  assert 
that  the  so-called  cholohaematin  is  necessarily  a  product  of  oxidation 
of  chromogen  or  chromogens,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  biliverdin 
is  a  product  of  oxidation  of  bilirubin ;  it  may  be  a  mere  product  of  a 
decomposition  which  is  initiated  by  oxidation. 

■MHtun't  Ox-bile  is  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  a  few  drops 

m«bwi  of  of  acetic  acid  are  added,  the   liquid   is   filtered  and 

••PM»tm«  shaken  with  chloroform.     The  orange-coloured  chloro- 

j^^j^jjji  form  solution  is  separated,  filtered  and  evaporated  to 

dryness.  On  dissolving  the  chloroform  extract  in  ether, 
a  greenish  solution  is  obtained ;  this  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
residue  dissolved  in  chloroform  and  washed  again  in  a  separating 
fudnel  with  water.  "  On  separating  off  the  chloroform,  filtering  ana 
evaporating  the  solution,  an  amorphous-looking  residue  of  a  dark 
sap-green  colour  was  obtained,  which  still  had  a  peculiar  musky  odour. 
On  dissolving  some  of  this  residue  in  alcohol  and  adding  ether  no 
precipitate  formed,  shewing  that  bile  salts  could  not  have  been 
present" 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  process  could  yield  no  pure  substance, 
and  that  the  question  whether  any  individual  body  exists  to  which 
the  name  cholohiematin  can  be  applied  remains  an  entirely  open 
one,  to  be  settled  by  future  researches. 

««>*«»»'■  The  spectrum  of  cholohiematin  is  shewn  in  Spect  I. 

^""^^^^     of  Plate  ll.     MacMunn  has  given  the  following  data 
of  choio-  ^  ^'^  '^^  approximate  position  of  the  four  bands  of 

cholohsematin,  expressed  in  wave-lengths. 

Ist   band  centre  at  X649. 

2nd  band  from  X613     to  585. 

3rd   band  from  XSl^o  to  561'5. 

4th   band  from  X537     to  321'5. 
'  MaeMunn,  op.  eft.,  Journal  of  Phyi.,  Vol.  ti.  pp.  25  and  26. 
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Qgpp^  Hoppe-Seyler  has  enunciated   the  view  that  the 

8«7i«r^  and  spectrum  of  the  so-called  cholohsematiu  is  due  to  the 
formation,  hy  a  process  of  onidatioD,  of  bilicyatiin*. 
blacMunn  very  correctly  points  out  the  erroneous 
nature  of  this  explanation'.  The  latter  author,  upon 
several  grounds,  but  especially  from  the  fact  that  by  the 
action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  his  cholohEematin  he  obtained  a  body 
with  an  absorption  spectrum  very  closely  resembling  that  of  h^mato- 
porphyrin,  argues  that  cholohjematin  is  a  derivative  of  hiematin. 
This  view  in  so  far  as  the  normal  bile-coluuring  matters,  bilirubin 
and  biliverdin,  are  concerned,  is  the  one  which  nas  been  generally 
held  and  is  probably  correct  What  the  relations  of  the  hypo- 
thetical individual  {if  it  be  one)  cholohtematin  to  the  other  bile- 
colouring  matters  may  be,  is  a  question  concerning  which  we  possess 
no  information,  and  the  solution  of  which  requires  a  thorough 
chemical  investigation,  such  as  those  by  which  Heintz,  Stadeier, 
and  Maly  gradually  evolved  our  knowledge  of  bilirubin  and  biliverdin. 
The  researches  of  MacMunn  have,  however,  served  the  useful  purpose 
of  drawing  very  particular  attention  to  the  subject. 

Bili/vecm  and  bilihumin  are  two  products,  probably  derivatives  of 
bilirubin  and  biliverdin,  which  are  found  in  gall-stones,  and  which  will 
be  briefly  treated  of  in  connection  with  these  concretions.  Bilipra*in  is 
the  name  given  by  Stadeier  to  a  colouring  matter  which  he  found  in  the 
gall-st«ne8  of  the  ox  and  which  is  now  believed  to  be  a  mixture  of 
biliverdin  and  bilihumin  {q.v.). 


Sect.  11.    The  Mucoid  Nucleo-Albumin  of  the  Bile. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  bile,  as  it  flows  from  the 
smaller  hepatic  ducts,  is  a  non-viscid  liquid,  of  which  the  specific 
constituents  are  the  salts  of  the  bile  acids  and  the  bile-colouring 
matters,  but  that  by  admixture  with  the  secretion  of  the  glands 
situated  in  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  gall-bladder  and 
the  excretory  ducts,  it  assumes  a  viscidity  which  is  most  marked 
when  the  bile  has  sojourned  longest  in  the  gall-bladder. 

TUB  viwid  Berzelius  was  the  first  chemist  to  study  the  body 

omutunant  of  which  conferred  upon  the  bile  its  viscous  character  and 
■rt  'Mi^'fld"  ^^  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  body  was  mucin — 
to  ba  mndn.  *  view  which  was  held  until  lately.  The  researches  of 
Landwebr,  published  since  the  1st  volume  of  this  book 
appeared,  have  established  that  the  true  mucins  yield,  as  essential 
products  of  their  decomposition,  when  boiled  with  dilute  mineral 
acids  or  when  subjected  to  the  action   of  superheated   steam,  an 

'  Hoppe-Sevler,  Handbuch  f.  phui.  u.  path.  chem.  Analyu,  Gte  Anfl.  Berlin,  1698, 
p.  326. 

'  UuManD,  Proe.  Boyal  Soc.  1883,  No.  226,  and  Jotim.  of  Phyt.  Tol.  vi.  p.  26. . 
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albuminous  body  and  a  carbohydrate'.  Laadwebr,  experimeotiue  on 
tbe  so-called  mucin  of  bile,  observed  that  when  boiled  with  dilute 
acids  it  did  not,  like  the  mucin  of  the  salivuy  glands  or  the  mucin 
of  Selix  pomatia,  yield  a  substance  which  exerts  a  reducing  action, 
and  he  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  in  all  probability  it  consisted  of 
a  mixture  of  globulins  with  bile  acids',  an  hypothesis  which  has 
however  been  disproved. 

Fnndunantfti  The  researches  of  Hammat^ten*  and  others  have 

dKUnotion  be-  made  us  acquainted  with  a  class  of  albuminous  bodies 
twMn  'the  widely  distributed  throughout  the  protoplasmic  struc- 
^UMiniaiM-  tures  of  animal  bodies  and  typically  represented  by 
klbufliiiu>.'  casein,  bodies  which  have  been  associated  together  as 
a  family  of  the  albuminous  substances  under  the  name 
of  the  nucleo-albumius.  Just  as  it  is  characteristic  of  tbe  mucins  to 
split  up,  when  subjected  to  certain  hydrolytic  agencies,  into  a  proteid 
and  a  carbohydrate  moiety,  so  is  it  a  characteristic  of  a  oucleo- 
albumin  to  split  up,  under  the  same  conditions,  into  a  proteid  and 
into  a  phosphorus-containing  nuclein,  for  all  the  nucleo-albumins 
contain  phosphorus  as  an  essential  element  of  their  molecule. 

Th«  r»-  Working    under    the    direction    of    Hammarsten, 

jl^JJ^f  ***  Paijkull*  has  separated  the  body  which  confers  upon 
bile  its  viscidity  and  has  conclusively  proved  that  it 
belongs  to  the  uucleo-albumins,  resembling  in  its  characters  the 
muciu-like  nucleo-albumin  which  Hammarsten  discovered  to  be  a 
constituent  of  the  synovial  fluid. 

Kattaod*  <a  1'be   methods   which   were   formerly   employed   to 

MptnUMi  of  precipitate,  what  was  termed,  the  mucin  of  bile  are 
Uw  mucoid  not  available  for  the  separation  of  the  body.  Acids 
wHHfMi"'  precipitate  not  only  the  nucleo-albumin  but  also  bile 
acids,  and  the  latter  cannot  be  separated  by  alc<>hol 
from  tbe  former  without  rendering  the  nucleo-albumin  insoluble. 

<  H.  A.  Landwehr,  '  UnteTsachnngeti  ilb«r  dtta  Moaln  tod  Helix  pomatia  imd  ein 
neaea  Eoblenlifilrat  (Achroaglyoogen)  in  der  Weinbergaohneoke,'  ZeiUekr.  f.  phVM. 
ChtmU,  Vol,  Ti.  (1882).  pp.  74—77 ;  '  Ein  nenea  Kohlehydrat  tthierisohea  aommi)  un 
meDSohlicben  KOrpet,'  ibid.  Vol.  nii.  (188.1—*),  pp.  138—128. 

*  H.  A.  Landwebi,  'Ueber  Uada,  Uetslbnmin  und  Panlbmuin,'  ZtiUehr.  /. 
pkyt.  Ckemit,  VoL  vra.  (1883 — 4),  pp.  114—121,  aes  p.  117. 

>  So  Tor  as  the  Author  hu  been  able  to  diioover  Hanunanten  flrat  aaggested  the 
propriety  of  recognieiog  a  groap  of  mKleo-albumint,  and  &nt  introduced  tbia  term, 
in  the  following  aentenoa:  "  Zn  den  gewdhnlioben,  kilnetliob  darzuatellenden  Alkali, 
odar  Ealk-albamiDatflQ  kann  das  Casein  keineawega  geraahnet  warden :  nnd  weim  man 
ea  Dioht  zu  einer  beaonderen  Gmppe  von  BtoSen,  den  Nncleoalbnmioen  rechaen  will — 
waa  wohl  daa  BiohtigBte  aein  wilrde — mam  wohl  das  Caeein  mit  dem  gr^aaton  Beohte 
einen  Platz  noter  den  nativen  Albnminaten,  d.  b.  den  Qlobalinen,  flnden."  Olof 
Hammaraten, '  Zor  KsnotniBB  dee  Caseius  ncd  der  Wirkong  des  lAbfennentee.'  Upa^a, 
1877,  p.  76  ;  oonaolt  p.  46, 

*  0.  Haaunartten,  '  Stndien  dber  Mnoin  and  maoiQ,iihDliehe  SubBtanEen,'  Pfliiger'a 
;ftit>,  Vd.  iiin.  p.  8T* 

*  L.  Paijknll,  <  Uebei 
Bd.  xn.  (1887),  p.  196. 
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Two  methods  are  available  for  the  separatioD  of  the  nncleo- 
albumin  in  a  pure  and'uDaltered  condition,  of  which  the  second  is 
the  best: — 

Firstly.  Bile  is  subjected  to  dialysis  in  running  water  for  many 
days,  thvinol  being  added  to  prevent  putrefaction ;  in  this  way  the 
bile  acids  and  the  greater  part  of  the  bile  colouring  matters  are  got 
rid  of  The  contents  of  the  dialyser,  which  possess  a  neutral  reaction, 
a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  are  opalescent  and  somewhat  viscid,  are 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  precipitate  is  washed,  dissolved  in  the  smallest  available  quantity 
of  Boiution  of  sodium  hydrate  and  the  solution  is  purified  by  dialysis. 

Secondly.  Bile,  which  must  have  previously  been  filtered,  is 
mixed  with  five  times  its  volume  of  absolute  alcohol  and,  immediately 
thereafter,  is  centrifugalised.  In  10  minutes  the  precipitate,  which 
has  aggregated  into  a  coherent  mass,  is  taken  &om  the  tubes,  freed 
from  adhering  liquid  by  pressing  between  Uyers  of  filter  paper,  and 
is  then  broken  up  and  suspended  in  water.  It  gradually  dissolves, 
yielding  an  opalescent,  greenish-yellow,  slimy  liquid.  In  order  to 
purify  it  further,  it  ia  once,  or  even  twice,  again  precipitated  as 
above,  centrifugtJised,  and  dissolved  in  water,  the  ultimate  solution 
being  viscous ;  it  is,  however,  an  essential  condition  to  success 
that  the  substance  should  remain  in  contact  with  alcohol  for  aa  short 
a  time  as  possibla 

BMothma  of  The  neutral  viscid  solution  does  not  coagulate  on 
a  loinOin  of  boiling,  but  becomes  opaque.  If  a  trace  of  acetic  acid 
^MJ^**"  not  sufficient  to  produce  a  precipitate  be,  however, 
added  to  it  and  the  solution  be  then  heated,  an 
albumin  like  coaguliim  is  obtained.  When  acetic  acid  is  add^  to 
the  solution  of  nucleo-albumin  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  produces 
a  precipitate  which  is  soluble,  though  with  some  difficulty,  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant.  In  the  presence  of  salts  of  the  bile  acids, 
the  precipitate  contains  considerable  quantities  of  the  tatter  and  is 
not  soluble  in  excess  of  acetic  acid.  Thus  is  explained  the  fact  that 
the  precipitate  of  the  nucleo-albumin,  obtained  by  treating  bile  with 
acetic  acid,  is  insoluble  when  the  latter  is  added  in  excess,  whilst  it 
is  obvious  that  all  determinations  of  the  nucleo-albumin  made  in  this 
manner  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

A  solution  of  the  nucleo-albumin  in  acetic  acid  is  precipitated 
by  potassium  ferrocyanide,  iodohydrargyrate  of  potassium,  mercuric 
chloride,  and  tannic  acid.  Aqueous  solutions  are  precipitated  when 
treated  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  flocculent 
precipitate,  thus  produced,  being  readily  soluble  in  excess  of  hydro- 
chlonc  acid.  The  aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  by  all  the  general 
reagents  which  precipitate  the  albuminous  substances. 

The  following  reactions  are  of  special  importance,  as  distinguishing 
the  mucoid  nucleo-albumin  from  the  other  groups  of  albuminous 
substances,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  mucins,  on  the  other: 
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1st.  The  solution  in  0-3  pg  HCI  ma?  be  Iod^  heated  to  40°C. 
without  giving  a  precipitate.  If  however  pepsin  be  added  to  the 
acid  solution,  heated  to  40*  C,  a  flocculent  precipitate  sooa 
sepaiates.  This  behaviour,  towards  hydrochloric  acid  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  pepsin,  is  characteristic  of  the  nucieo-albumins  as  a 
class.  2nd.  The  nucleo-albumin  when  boiled  for  hours  with  dilute 
mineral  acids  yields  no  substAnce  possessing  the  power  of  reducing 
Fehling's  solution.  This  behaviour  distinguishes  the  nucieo-albumins 
from  the  mucins.  3rd.  When  the  purified  and  dried  nucteo-albumin 
is  fused  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  hydrate  and  saltpetre,  the 
fused  mass  is  found  to  conbain  phosphoric  acid,  and  in  such  pro- 
portion as  to  prove  that  phosphorus  must  have  been  present  in  an 
oxidised  form ;  for  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  is  greater  than 
could  exist  in  combination  with  baees,  even  assuming  the  entire  ash 
obtained  on  igniting  the  nucleo-albumin  to  consist  of  calcium 
phosphate. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  mucoid  nucleo-albumin  of  the  bile  is 
derived  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gall  bladder  and  biliary 
passages,  an  assertion  which  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  by  treating 
the  aqueous  extract  of  the  mucous  membi'ane  with  an  excess  of 
acetic  acid,  a  subetaoce  is  precipitated  having  the  same  characters 
and  the  same  elementary  composition  as  the  nucleo-albumin 
obtained  &om  the  bile,  by  the  previously  described  methods. 

BMoita  of  The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  two 

J^^JJI^        specimens  (No.  1  and  No.  2)  of  the  nucleo-albumin 
prepared  from  the  bile,  and  of  one  specimen  (No.  3) 
prepared  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gall  bladder. 


No.1. 

No.  2. 

No.  8. 

Mmd. 

Carbon 



608? 

60-91 

60-89 

Hydrogen 

— 

6-74 

6-73 

6-73i 

Kitiogen 

1610 

1609 

16-22 

16-14 

Snlphnr 

1-58 

1-74 

1-61 

1-66 

Ai 

0-40 

0-73 

1-36 

As  the  substance  contained  phosphorus  in  combination  with 
caldum  and  iron,  in  addition  to  phosphorus  in  organic  combination, 
the  amount  of  the  latter  could  not  be  determined. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  percentc^e  of  nitrc^en  in  the 
nucleo-albumin  (1614  pj)  is  much  higher  than  in  the  mucins,  which, 
according  to  the  latest  analyses,  contain  only  from  11*7  to  12'3  p{. 

In  addition  to  the  mucoid  nucleo-albumin,  bile  is  said  to  contain 
traces  of  normal  mucin. 
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Sect.  12.    The  Cholesterin,  Fats,  Soaps,  Lecithin  and  beuain- 
raa  ORGAinc  CoNSTrnjENTS  of  the  Nobual  Bile. 

In  Etddition  to  its  specific  constituents — the  salts  of  the  bile  acids 
and  the  bile  colouring  matters — and  to  the  mucoid  nucleo-albumin, 
the  bile  contains  in  solution  the  following  organic  substances : — 
cholesterin :  palmitin,  stearin  and  olein :  alkaline  salts  (i.e.  soaps)  of 
palmitic,  stearic  and  oleic  acids ;  lecithin  or  its  products  of  decom- 
position :  a  trace  of  urea :  a  trace  of  a  diastatic  ferment.  Alt  these 
bodies  are  described  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  and  the  amounts  in 
which  the;  occur  in  the  bile,  so  &r  as  they  can  be  determined,  will 
be  found  in  the  tables  exhibiting  the  results  of  the  analyses  of 
the  bile  in  Sect  15  of  the  present  chapter.  It  is  only,  therefore, 
needful  in  this  place  to  make  a  few  remarks,  chiefly  witlk  a  view  to 
emphasizing  the  relative  importance  of  certain  of  these  constituents. 

Tba  ohoias-  An  absolutely  constant   constituent  is  cholesterin, 

tertn'  oibii*.  ^iijgjj  ia  present  in  the  bile  of  man  in  the  proportion 
of  from  0"5 — 3'5  per  1000.  This  constituent,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water  or  aqueous  saline  solutions,  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  the 
salts  of  the  bile  acids  and  of  soaps  and  neutral  fate,  and  it  is  in 
virtue  of  these  constituents  that  the  bile  is  able  to  hold  cho- 
lesterin in  solution.  When  we  inquire  whether  the  cholesterin 
of  the  normal  bile  is  formed  in  the  liver  or  merely  separated  by 
it  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  almost  certainly,  the  liver,  in 
reference  to  cholesterin,  acts  purely  as  an  excretory  organ.  Cho- 
lesterin is  one  of  the  principal  constituents  of  the  white  matter 
of  the  brain,  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  of  medullated  nerve  fibres, 
and  it  is  a  constituent  of  the  blood  corpuscles ;  it  appears  most 
likely  that  the  function  of  the  liver,  in  reference  to  it,  is  to  separate 
from  the  blood  the  excess  of  cholesterin  which  is  set  free  in  the 
metabolic  changes  which  have  their  seat  in  the  nerve  centres. 

This  view  rests  upon  theoretical  considerationa  as  well  au  upon  certain 
i&atB,  a  thorough  control  of  which  is,  however,  urgently  needed  at  the 
present  time.  It  was  for  example  asserted  bj  Austin  Flint,  as  a  result 
<^  apparently  careful  investigationB,  that  the  blood  of  the  jngular  vein 
invariably  contains  much  more  cholesterin  than  that  of  the  carotid  artery. 
AJthongh  Flint  based  upon  his  researches  a  hypothesis  which  has  not 
stood  the  test  of  farther  experiment,  the  facts  above  recorded  have  not 
hitherto  been  disproved.  A^in  Frerichs  and  Becquerel  and  Rodier  assert 
that  in  caaea  of  jaundice,  with  complete  obstruction  to  the  Sow  of  bile 
into  the  intestine,  the  amount  of  cholesterin  in  the  blood  is  remark- 
ably increased.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
advisable  that  these  particalar  determinations  should  be  repeated,  the 
accurate  methods  of  analysis  which  we  now  employ  being  substituted  for 
the  cruder  methods  of  the  earlier  enquirers. 

m  of  ChidMterin  will  bs  fomid  in  ToL  i.  (Ist  edition),  pp.  U2 — U4. 
22—2 
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Nanayn  mainly  on  the  ground  of  experiments  on  rabbits  with  tem- 
porary, and  dogs  irith  permanent  bili&ry  fistuls,  in  which  choleaterin  was 
administered  by  the  mouth  or  iigected  hypodennically,  without  sensibly 
iucreasiDg  the  amount  of  choleaterin  excreted,  comes  (oa  the  Author 
thinks)  to  the  most  improbable  conclusion  that  the  normal  cholea- 
terin of  the  bile  is  not  derived  from  the  blood  but  is  of  local  origin, 
i.e.  ia  derived  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gall-btadder.  The 
cmdeneas,  the  obvious  fallacies,  attaching  to  the  method  of  esperimenting 
selected  by  Naunyn,  are  so  obvious  as  to  render  any  conclusions  from  his 
experiments  much  less  trustworthy  than  those  based  on  the  observations 
of  Frerichs.  This  distiuguished  physician  cautiously  asserted  that  whilst 
it  is  not  certain,  but  only  probable,  that  an  increased  quantity  of  cho)e8t«rin 
in  the  blood  angmenta  the  amount  of  this  constituent  in  the  bile,  the 
arrest  of  the  excretion  of  the  bile  certainly  leads  to  an  increase  of  cholesterin 
in  the  blood'. 

There  can  be  no  qaeetion  that  cholesterin,  besides  being  a  constituent 
of  the  nervous  tissues,  the  blood  and  the  bile,  exists  in  minute  quantities 
in  all  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  rich  in  cells.  It  is  present  in  small 
qnantitieB  in  milk,  but  particularly  it  is  produced  in  all  pathological 
processes  in  which  a  deetruction  of  cells  occurs.  It  seems  to  be  a  product 
of  the  degeneration  of  cell  protoplasm,  especially  where  this  is  aocompanied 
by  the  appearance  of  fatty  matters ;  thus  is  explained  its  occurrence  in 
pus.  If  we  except  milk,  which  is  a  secretion  which  is  a  product  of  specific 
trausfonnations  which  occur  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  secretory  cells  of  the 
mammary  glands,  and  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  fal^  no  norma]  secre- 
tion but  bile  contains  aa  appreciable  quantity  of  cholesterin,  and  a  process 
of  reasoning  by  analogy  would  lead  us  to  require  evident^  such  as  has 
certainly  not  hitherto  been  adduced,  before  we  oould  admit  even  the  possi- 
bility of  the  cholesterin  of  normal  bile  being  derived  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  gall-bladder. 

The  proportion  of  lecithin,  or  of  the  products  of  de- 
composition of  protagen  and  lecithin  in  the  bile,  is  mut^ 
greater  than  in  any  other  aecretion  of  the  economy — a  fiict  which, 
taken  in  connection  with  its  cholesterin  excreting  function,  makes  it 
not  improbable  that  the  liver  is  specially  concerned  in  excreting 
certain  metabolic  products  of  the  nerve  centres. 

PUatatic  In  reference  to  the  diastatic  ferment,  it  is  to  be  re- 

'■'°'"*'  marked  that  nearly  all  observations  made  on  the  bile 

of  man,  obtained  from  fietuls,  have  revealed  that  the  secretion 
possesses  exceedingly  feeble  diastatic  properties.  No  importance 
whatever  can,  however,  be  attached  to  the  presence  of  such  minute 
traces  of  ferment. 

'  *0b  die  Zanahme  der  Cholwterinmenfie  im  Blnte  wshrend  dm  hoheren  Altera 
sineu  Btdeenden  Gehalt  der  Oalle  berbeiiajire  und  dnrant  aom  Theil  die  groBsere 
H&afigkeit  der  Steine  w&brend  dieier  Lebensepooba  benilie,  blmbt  dahingeatellt ;  es  irt 
dies  meht  ala  wahrMbeinliohi  jedanfaUs  infloirt  die  QaUaaBearetion  anf  die  Chole». 
(erinineDge  im  Blut ;  ne  nimmt  sn,  wo  die  Leberaaoretion  Termindert  wird.'  Fnriohs, 
KUiak  d.  LehrrkrankheiUti,  Bd.  u.  p.  486. 
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Sect.  13.    Tbb  Mweral  Constituents  of  Nobmal  Bile. 

In  discusaing,  ia  the  first  volume  of  this  work*,  the  mineral 
conetituents  of  the  Itmior  scvn^inis  and  serwrn,  we  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  difficulties  which  surround  their  investigatioa  and 
have  shewn  how,  in  a  measure,  they  have  been  overcome.  In  the 
case  of  the  bile,  these  difficulties  are  so  great  (arising  from  the 
sulphur  of  the  taurine  and  the  phosphorus  of  the  lecittiin,  which 
when  ignited  yield  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  respectively)  that 
the  utmost  reserve  must  be  exercised  in  drawing  conclusions,  from 
the  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  the  bile,  as  to  the  salts  originally  present 
in  the  secretion. 

In  addition  to  the  oi^uic  sodium  salts,  the  bile  contains  as  its 
chief  inorganic  constituent  sodium  chloride,  besides  sodium  carbonate 
and  sodium  phosphate.  The  quantity  of  potassium  salts  is,  compara- 
tively, very  small.  The  ashes  of  bile  contain,  in  addition,  calcium 
phosphate,  a  trace  of  magnesium  phosphate,  a  small  but  invariable 
quantity  of  iron,  believed  to  exist  as  a  phosphate  (Hoppe-Seyler),  and 
traces  of  copper;  occasionally  manganese  has  been  likewise  found. 
Although  the  published  aualyses  of  bile  sometimes  contain  determina- 
tions of  sulphates  present  in  the  ignited  residue,  it  is  probable  that 
these  salts  are  always  the  result  of  ignition ;  at  most,  the  quantity  of 
sulphates  in  the  bile  is  exceedingly  small 

The  normal  mineral  constituents  other  than  iron  are  best  exhibited 
in  the  following  analysis  of  the  mineral  matters  of  the  bile  of  a 
healthy  man  m^e  by  Jacobsen*. 

Inorganic  salts  in  1000  parts,  S'5 

KCl  0-28 

NaCl  6-60 

Na-PO.   1-30 

Na.00.   0-96 

Ca/POO,  0-37 

PePO,  traces. 

The  Iron  of  the  Biie. 

When  invest^ting  for  a  Committee  of  the  British  Association 
the  action  of  calomel  and  some  other  reputed  cholagogues  on  the 
liver*.  Professor  Rutherford  and  the  Author  were  constantly  struck 
by  the  reddish  colour  of  the  ashes  of  dog's  bile,  a  colour  due  to 
le  presence  of  oxide  of  iron. 


by 

th€ 


.  I.  fist  edition),  p.  66—70. 
iMOMen,  E      •    •    -    '     '  ■ 


*  O.  ineotaen,  Ber.  d.  doMth.  chtm.  QftlU  Vol.  tl  p.  lOSe. 

■  'Bepcrt  cm  the  Aation  of  Idereoiy  on  the  Biliaiy  Secretion.'    Brititk  Ai4i>eiatU»t 
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oaingM  tad         At  the  suggestion  and  under  the  personal  direction 

To^^obMT.    Qf  jj)g  Author,  Dr  P.  A.  Young'  subBequently  carried 

out  in  the  laboratory  of  the  former,  at  Surgeons'  Hall, 

Edinbuivh,  the  first  systematic  investigation  on  tiie  amount  of  iron 

in  the  hue  of  man,  the  dog  and  the  ox. 

Hopp**«ji«        Sub8equently,Hoppe-Seyler*  and  afterwards  Eunkel* 
SiLvSuk^*    re-investigated  the  matter  and  amply  confirmed  the 
results  obtained  in  the  Author's  laboratory.     The  fol- 
lowing are  the  results  obtained. 


QuaTOUy  of  Iron  in  tke  Bile. 


I.    BUe  of  Man 

0-004  to  0-0105  p.  cent  of  F© 
00062 

Young 
Hoppo-Seyler 

II.     BUeofDog 

0-016                  p.  cent,  of  Fe 
00063  to  0-0078 
0-0036  to  00093 

Young 

III.     BUeofOx 

0-003  to  0-006 

Young 

The  idea  which  si^gested  to  the  Author  the  research,  which  was 
carried  out  by  Young,  was  that  from  the  iron  in  the  bile  an  estimate 
might  be  probably  formed  of  the  destruction  of  hcemoglobin  occurring 
in  the  liver ;  there  being  strong  grounds  for  assuming  that  bilirubin 
is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  hiematin  residue  of  bsemo- 
globin  (see  p.  349  et  aeq.).  Kunkel  found,  however,  that  the  relation 
of  the  iron  to  the  bilirubin  in  the  bile  was  as  1*4  or  1-5  :  100, 
whereas  hcematin  contains  9  per  cent,  of  Fe.  It  would  therefore 
appear  that,  in  the  formation  of  bilirubin,  there  is  a  retention  of 
iron  in  the  liver,  a  fact  which  stands  in  close  relation  to  the  oivanic 
compounds  of  iron  which  Zaleeki*  shewed  to  be  present  in  the  Uver. 
This  subject  will  be  further  considered  in  Chapter  V. 

1  P.  A.  Tonng,  M.D., '  On  the  leUtion  whiah  nuts  betmen  the  boo  oonUined  in 
the  bile  uid  the  ooloorbifi  nutlcr  of  the  blood,'  Journal  ofAnatony  and  Phytiotofff, 
Tol.  T.  pp.  16S— 164 ;  A.  Gamfiee,  H.D.,  '  Note  on  Di  Touig*!  p«p«r. '  Ibid.  Vol.  t. 
p.  165. 

*  Hoppe-8e;leT,  AntljMe  fint  publlehed  in  his  FhyiiologiMehe  Chemt,  V  Theil, 
Berlin,  1876,  pp.  BOl  uid  806. 

*  EoDket.  'Eieen-  nnd  FkrhstoflanBooheidiuie  in  der  GftUe.'  Pfliiger'B  Arehio, 
Vol.  iiv.  (1877).  p.  380. 

*  ZolcBki,  ■  Stndien  aber  die  Leber.  LBisengehalt  der  Leber.'  ZtUtehriftf.vhiinol. 
Chtmit,  ToL  X.  (1886),  p.  W8-602. 
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Sbct.  14.    The  Gases  of  the  Bile. 

The  gases  of  the  bite  have  been  inrestigated  by  Ffliiger', 
B<^oljubow*,  Noel*,  Charles*  and,  in  so  &r  as  oxygen  is  concerned, 
by  Hoppe-Sey ler '. 

The  bile  is  a  secretion  which  is  either  entirely  free  from  oxygen 
or  contains  it  in  very  small  proportiona  As  will  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  subjoined  tabular  statement  of  the  results  obtained  by 
Fflilger,  he  found  in  one  analysis  that  100  volumes  of  bile  yielded 
0'2  volumes  of  oxygen  (measured  at  0°  C  and  1  M,  pTesBure),  whilst, 
in  a  second,  oxygen  was  absent.  Hoppe-Seyler  investigated  in  the 
case  of  the  bile,  as  in  that  of  sevenu  other  secretions,  whether  the 
liquid  contained  free  oxygen,  by  allowing  it  to  come  in  contact 
(undfir  conditions  which  excluded  the  possibility  of  access  of  air) 
with  reduced  h£em<^lobin.  He  found  that,  unlike  the  saliva,  the 
bile  contained  no  free  oxygeu  or,  to  be  more  precise,  that  100  volumes 
of  bile  must  contain  less  than  0*15  volume  of  oxygen'. 

Excluding  oxygen,  which  is  either  absent  or  present  in  very 
small  quantities,  the  bile,  when  boiled  in  the  mercurial  pump,  yiel<u 
carbonic  acid  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen.  In  addition 
to  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  either  free  or  so  loosely  combined  as 


TOLUUE  OF  OASES  (UBASOBED  AT  CfiC.  AND  1  U.  FBES5UBE)  YIELDED 
BT  100  VOLUMES  OF  BILE  PBOU  THE  OALL-BLADDEB  OF  DOOS 
(PFLtJQBB). 


0 

(obtaiii»l^  boil- 
ing in  Tacuo) 

CO, 
(do.  do.  +Mid) 

N 

I. 
n. 

0-2 
00 

U-4 
6-0 

417 
0-6 

0-4 
0-6 

I  PflDger,  Arehiv/.  d.  gtt.  PhynologU,  Vol.  n.  (1869),  p.  166. 

»  Bogoliubow,  Ctntralblatt  f.  d.  med.  WUttiuchaft,  1869,  no.  42. 

■  O.  Noel,  '  Etude  geafrale  tmr  lea  Tamtiocs  fhja.  dea  gaz  du  sang.'  ThSse  de 
Paris.  1878.  Quoted  by  Hoppe-Seyler,  Phy:  Chemie,  p.  806.  Tha  reBearohoe  ot  Noel 
may  be  disoarded  ai,  fFom  uie  amount  of  oiygen  and  espeoioll;  of  nitrogen  which  he 
found,  it  is  oertAin  that  the  gases  which  he  obtained  from  the  bile  were  mixed  with 
large  qnantitiea  of  air  vhich  had  leaked  into  bis  apparatos. 

*  J.  J.  Charlea,  '  Unteniachungen  ilber  die  Oase  der  Lebergalle '  (a.  d.  phya.  Lab. 
Bonn).    Pflflger'B  Arehiv.  Vol.  iiti,  (1881),  p.  2O0  et  teq. 

'  Hoppe-Seyler,  '  Uebei  den  Naohweia  von  absoTbirtem  Saoerftofle  in  den  SeonteD 
mittelat  HSmoglobin.'    ZeiUchrift/.  phyt.  Chemit,  Vol.  i.  (1877—78),  p.  186. 

'  Hopp«-S^!er,  Fhytiologiicht  Chtmit,  p.  307. 
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to  admit  of  being  boiled  out,  the  bile  contaioB  carbonic  acid  which 
can  oDly  be  removed  by  the  pump,  after  the  addition  of  an  acid. 
The  total  amount  of  carbonic  acid  as  well  as  the  relative  amounts, 
free  and  combined,  vai;  within  surprisingly  wide  limits. 

The  analyses  of  Boeoljubow  agree  with  those  of  PflOger  in 
demonstrating  the  remarkable  and  as  yet  inexplicable  variations  in 
the  amount  of  CO,  contained  in  bile  as  well  as  in  the  proportion 
which  the  free  bears  to  the  combined  CO,. 

Charles,  in  the  investigation  which  he  made  in  Ffliiger's  laboratoir, 
investigated  the  gases  of  the  bile  io  rabbits,  as  well  as  in  dogs.  In 
the  former  animals,  he  foupd  the  volume  of  CO^,  especially  of  the 
CO.  which  could  only  be  separated  after  the  addition  of  phosphoric 
acid,  to  be  very  much  laiger  than  in  dogs.  From  100  volumee  of 
the  bile  of  these  animals,  he  obtained  from  102*37  to  114*9  volumes 
of  GO,  measured  at  0°C.  and  1  metre  pressure.  In  one  ex- 
periment, the  COt  obtained  by  merely  boiling  in  vacuo,  only 
amounted  to  9*75  volumes,  whilst  the  combined  CO*  amounted  to 
lOo'lS  volumes.  In  the  case  of  a  d<^  in  a  condition  of  deep  narcosis 
100  volumes  of  bile  yielded  10015  vols,  of  CO,  (free  and  combined). 


Sbcx.  16.    SnmuAT  of  tbb  Quaktitative  Cohposition  of  the 
Bile  in  ULax  and  certain  of  the  Lower  Animals. 


Having  now  examined  individually  the  various  constituents  of 
the  bile,  it  appears  desirable  to  group  together  the  more  important 
quantitative  analjrses  which  have  been  made  of  the  bile  of  man  and 
some  of  the  lower  animals. 


Human  Bile. 


Total  Mlldl 


^^  The  following  table  exhibits  very  clearly  the  diflfer- 

iBttTbu*^  ^^^  '°  *^®  proportion  of  solid  matters  in  bile  ob- 
buiur  iiatnia  tained  from  biliaiy  fistalee  in  the  human  subject 
andofuieool-  and  in  bile  obtained  from  the  gall-bladder  after  death. 
iMtod  In  tta*  rj^g  same  difference  is  observable  in  the  case  of  the 
■■Ji-Uaddar.  {q^^^^  animals.  The  old  explanation  that  by  remaining 
in  the  gall-bladder  the  bile  loses  water  and  becomes  more  concen- 
trated is  untenable  and  quite  at  variance  with  facts ;  the  probable 
explanation  is  that  when  the  secretion  is  cut  off  from  the  intestine 
and  poured  out  externally,  the  liver  secretes  a  bile  which  is  rela- 
tively poor  in  solid  matters  (see  p.  278  et  aeq.). 
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AITALYSES  OF  HCKAN  BILE. 


ObMnen 

olMlida 

Origin  of  bn« 

I'. 
Jaoobaen 

Yeo  and  Herroun 
Copeman  and  Winston 

Mayo  Bobson  and  Fairley 

Noel  Faton  and  J.  M. 

Balfour 

2-36 
1-35 

1-42 

1-81 
1-36 

bUiary  fiirtula.     Male 
Biliary  fistula.   Common  bile 

nodule.     Female 

Biliary  fistula.  Common  bile 
dnot  occluded  by  gall- 
stone.    Female 

Biliary  fistula.  Impacted 
gaU-stones.     Female 

BiUuy  fistula.  Common  bile 
duct  occluded  by  gall-stame. 
Female 

II*. 
Gorup-BeeaneB 
FrerichB 

18-961 
U-04f 

Bile    &om    gaU-bladder    of 
healthy  individuals,  exe- 
cuted, or  dying  by  accident 

In  the  following  table,  taken  &om  the  paper  of 
Noel  PatoQ  and  Balfour*,  are  collected  all  tne  more 
recent  analyses  of  fistula  bile  in  the  human  subject 
In  Mr  Mayo  Robson's  case,  the  analyBes  were  made 
by  Mr  Fairley  of  Leeds. 


>  All  the  oMes  under  L  are  Teferred  to  in  the  text,  wbace  nJiBrenoe*  to  tho  <»iginal 
obeervstiona  will  be  f annd. 

*  The  data  under  n.  are  taken  from  Oorup-BeBanes,  PhytioUiffitclit  Chtmit. 
4te  Anflagfl,  1678,  p.  619. 

*  dTnoBI  PatOQ,  M  J).,  F3.a.P.  Ed.,  and  John  M.  Baltoor,  U.B.,  O.M.  '  On  the 
Oompoeitioo,  Plow,  and  Phyiiologioal  Aotion  of  the  Bile  in  Uan,'  ToL  cti.  of  the 
Laboratory  B^orU  iaaaei  hj  the  BotbI  OoUege  of  PhyOnittu,    Edinburgh,  1891.    See 
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JaoobwD 

Teoud 

Co,.™, 
and 

WiOBtOD 

Pston  snd  Bslfoor 

S.P..1 

B«it7 

Cholesterm 

0-066 

0-046 

0-053 

LeoiUiiii 

0005 

0-038 

0-099 

0-076 

Fats 

0-01 

0-012 

0-009 

GlvoooloUtt  ot  Sod. 

1-01 

0-166 

1  0-628 

0-761 

0-356' 

1 

0-055 

0-009 

0-049* 

0-34S 

Sops 

0-14 





0-097 

0-015* 

.         - 

Mucui,PigmeatB,E;pi. 

thelium,  &c. 

0-33 

0-U8 

0-1736 

0-130 

I  0-7096 

0-461 

Inoi^asio 

0-86 

0-840 

0-461 

0-7S8 

0-641 

OUoride. 

0-578 

0-716 



0-601 

Solids 

2-36 

1-384 

1-423 

1-803 

1-1919 

1-527 

Wster 

97-74 

98-716 

98-677 

98-198 

98-8080 

98-479 

*  The  aoida  u«  hare  given. 

la  these  analyses  the  hct  is  brought  out  very  distiDCtly  that,  in 
the  bile  of  man,  glycocholic  acid  preponderates  veiy  greatly  over 
taurocbolic  acid,  which  may  even  be  altogether  absent  (see  Jacobseu's 
analysis).  The  same  fact  results  from  the  analyses  made,  by  the  most 
competent  observers,  in  the  case  of  bladder  bile. 

Oomplete 
muotm*  at  ^he  following  exhibit  the  method  of  analyses  of 

bUiUUT-biie  In    5  samples  of  human  bile  (taken  post  mortem  firom  the 
the  hunM        gall-bladder)  made  by  Hoppe-Seyler  in  1872". 

Mucin  in  100  parts  1-29 

Other  organic  matters  insoluble  in  alcohol 0'14 

Sodium  taurocholate 0*87 

Sodium  glykocholate 3'03 

Soape  1-39 

Oholesterin 0-35 

Lecithin 0-53 

Fats 0-73 

Phosphate  of  iron  0-0166 

Ratio  of  sodium  glykocholate  to  sodium  taurocholate  is  as  3'4  : 1. 

BUe  of  the  Dog. 

The  following  analyses  made  by  Hoppe-Seyler'  illustrate  the 
composition  of  toe  bile  of  the  dog.  In  tnis  animal  the  bile  never 
contains  glykocholic  acid. 

1  Pobluhed  toi  the  first  time  in  his  Phyriotosiieke  CkmU,  3"  Theil,  Bedln,  1878, 
p.  SOI. 

*  Phj/tioloffitekt  Chemit,  p.  SOS. 
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Oo.-»„„ 

Bladdei-bUe 

Bile  bom  flrtnla 

I. 

11. 

I. 

11. 

Mnda  in  100  p«rt. 

0-454 

0-246 

0-053 

0-170 

Alkaline  taorocholiita 

11-959 

12-602 

3-460 

3-402 

CholeXeriii 

0-449 

0133 

0-074 

0-049 

Lecithin 

2-692 

0-930 

0-118 

0-121 

F.t 

2-841 

0-083 

0-335 

0-239 

Soaps 

3-155 

0-104 

0-127  ■ 

0-110 

Other  oiganio  matteis  in- 

soluble  in  alcohol 

0-973 

0-274 

0-442 

0-643 

Inorganic  matters  inaoluble 

in  alcohol 

0-199 



0-408 



K^O, 

0-004 



00-22  ■ 

— 

nCso, 

0-050 



00-46 



NaOl 

0-015 



0-186 



NsCO. 

0-005 

— 

0-056 

— 

OMPOJ, 

0-080 

— 

0-039 

— 

FePO, 

0-017 

0-021 

OaCO. 

0-019 



0-030 



MgO 

0-009 

— 

0-0O9 

— 

BUe  of  certain  other  animals. 

The  following  table'  exhibits  the  results  of  old  aDalysea  of  the 
bile  of  the  gall-bhdder  of  various  animals. 


Ox» 

Pig- 

Eanearoo* 

Goose 

Fj-thon' 

f 

TT- 

Mucin  and  pigment 

0-30 

0-69 

4-34 

2-.6« 

a\ 

0-89 

BUo-salt, 

8-38 

7-69 

U-96 

16-4 

8-46 

\  8-00 

1 

and  fat 

) 

V  2-23 

1-09 

0-36 

0-.1 

0-03 

Inorganic  salts 

1-26 

f 

2-10 

2-6 

0-20 

Total  soUds 

9-66 

11-20 

44-13 

19-98 

2-2-4 

9-58 

Water 

90-44 

88-80 

85-87 

80-02 

7T-6 

90-42 

1  HaUibnrton's  Ttxt-Sook  of  ChemUal  Phytiology,  London,  1891,  p.  6' 
)  Beneliiu,  Lehrbueh,  Dreaden,  1881. 

■  Gnndlaob  and  Stieoker,  Aim.  Chem.  Pham.  Lzn.  206. 
*  Sohlowberger,  Ibiii.  oi.  344. 

■  UkTMtm,  Ann.  d.  Plutna.  Lvin.  188. 

■  Otto,  Attn.  Chem.  Pharm.  OLtl.  189. 

T  Togt«nbeTBer  ond  SdhloBsberger,  Ibid,  orm,  68. 
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THE  BILE  (continued). 

Sect.  1.    Recapitulation  of  the  Pacts  relating  to  the 
Obiqin  of  the  Specific  Constituents  of  the  Bile, 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  the  subject  of  this  section  has  been 
more  than  once  referred  to.  It  appears  advisable,  however,  in  this 
place,  briefly,  but  systematically,  to  refer  to  the  different  facta  which 
throw  liirht  on  the  probable  antecedents  of  the  specific  constituents 
of  the  bOe, 

nMori«inof  The  glycocine  and  taurine  of  the  conjugated  bile 
uw  Da*  uidi.  acids  are,  without  doubt,  derived  from  the  albuminous 
or  albuminoid  principles  of  the  ecoaomy.  Olycocine  we  have  seen  to 
be  one  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  gelatine,  when  this 
body  is  subjected  to  long  boiling  with  acids,  or  to  uie  digestive  action 
of  trypsin.  Taurine,  although  it  has  not  been  artificially  obtained 
by  the  decomposition  of  proteids  is,  as  its  high  percentage  (14'6  jp^) 
of  sulphur  indicates,  certainly  derived  &om  them  in  the  body..  The 
taurine  and  the  glycocine  of  the  bile,  however,  only  contain  a  small 
fraction  of  the  sulphur  and  of  the  nitrogen  corresponding  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  proteids  in  the  economy.  "If  the  bile  were  an 
excretion  like  urine,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
and  sulphur  in  the  bile  varying  proportionally  with  the  amount  of 
proteid  decomposed  in  the  body.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  the 
case.  We  know  from  the  researches  of  Kunkel*  and  Spiro',  conducted 
on  dogs  with  biliary  fistuls,  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  sulphur  and 
nitrogen  resulting  from  proteid  metabolism  appears  in  the  bile,  and 
that  it  is  but  very  slightly  increased  by  a  larger  supply  of  food. 
When  the  amount  of  albumin  allowed  the  dog  was  multipQed  eight- 
fold, the  nitrogen  and  sulphur  of  the  bile  were  only  doubled'." 

*  Eonkel,  '  Untereaohangan  iiber  den  Btoffweohwl  in  der  Lebn.'  PflUnt'B  Arehfv, 
VoL  w».  (1876).  p.  844. 

'  Spiro, '  Uelwr  die  Qalleabildmig  belm  Hnnde.'   Da  Boii  BejmoB^B  AreMv,  IBM. 
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Ruaridnof  Ab  soon  as  the  remarkable  resemblance,  if  not  the 

ta^^ttSi"^    absolute  identity,  of  Virchow's  hsematoidin  with  bili- 
""  rubin  was  pointed  out,  the  clue  to  the  origin  of  the 

bile  colouring  matters  was  discovered. 

"In  BXtravaaatioDS  of  blood,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  disappears 
and  in  place  of  it  we  find  a  cryatallised  pigment,  which  Virohow'  was  the 
first  to  examine  carefully  and  numed  hsmatoidin.  The  same  writer 
pointed  out  its  resemblance  to  bile  pigment*.  Subsequently  Robin',  JaffS* 
and  Salkowski*  proved  the  identity  of  htematoidin  and  bilirerdin. 
Lan^ians*  took  the  blood  from  the  vein  of  a  living  pigeon  and  injected  it 
under  the  skin  of  the  same  animal ;  after  two  or  three  days  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood  had  disappeared  from  the  Bubcut&neous  clot  and  was 
replaced  by  bilirubin  and  biliverdin.  Quincke'  performed  the  same  experi- 
ment on  dogs.  In  this  case  the  conversion  occupied  more  time :  the 
bilirubin  did  not  appear  in  the  subcutaneous  injection  before  the  ninth 
day.  Gordua*  inject^  blood  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  dogs  and  found 
bilirubin  after  so  short  a  time  as  thirty-six  hours.  Finally  Becklinghausen* 
has  seen  bile  pigment  formed  in  the  blood  of  frogs  outside  the  body,  after 
from  three  to  ten  days"."  The  observations  here  recorded  have  been 
oonfirmed  and  extended  by  the  experiments  of  Latscbenberger"  who 
iigectiog  the  blood  corpuscles  of  the  horse,  or  a  magma  of  htemoglobin 
prepared  from  horse's  blood  into  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  of  another 
horse  found,  after  some  days,  reddish  yellow  pigments  {Choleghbvne)  at 
the  seat  of  injection,  and  in  addition  dark  pigmentary  matter  containing 
iron  ( 1 )  which  be  designated  *  Melanin ' ;  Neumann  "  had  previously  found  a 
similar  pigment  in  blood  extravasations  and  thrombi  in  man  and  bad 
designated  it  hamomderin.  According  to  Kunkel",  the  latter  consists  of 
ferric  hydrate. 

A  study  of  the  empirical  formulee  of  hfematin  and  of  bilirubin 
shewed"  how  closely  bilirubin  resembled  in  composition  an  iron 
free  hiematin.    According  to  Nencki  and  Sieber",  the  following 

»  Virohow'B  Arehiv,  Vol.  l  (1847),  pp.  37S,  407. 

•  Tirohow,  lot.  eit.  p.  44B, 

■  Botnu,  Comtei  Bendut,  Vol  xu.  (1866),  p.  606. 

•  Jaff«,  Vircbov'i  Archiv,  ToL  ixni.  (1363),  p.  1»3. 

•  Salkoweki,  Hoppe- Sadler's  Mtd.  chem.  Unlert.     Heft  ni.  (1668),  p.  43S. 

•  LanghaoB,  Virc&ow'a  AnMv,  VoL  lui.  (1870),  p.  66. 

7  H.  Qninoke,  Tirchow'i  Arcbiv,  Vol.  lor.  (1884),  p.  126. 

'  Herm.  CaTdu&, '  Deber  den  B«BarptioiisiiieobamsinnB  von  BlutergSssen.'  Berlin, 
HiTBchwald,  1877. 

'  Baoklinghanten,  UanHmeh  d.  allgem.  Path,  d,  Krtulau/et  vnd  dtr  ErMhrung, 
p.  484.     Stuttgut,  Enke.  1883. 

"  Bnnge,  Op.  cit.,  p.  876. 

"  LatMbenberger,  'Die  Bildong  des  GalleDtarbstoffea  aua  dem  Blotfaibitoff.' 
MoTiattehrift  /.  ChemU,  Vol.  ii.  (1888),  p.  Sa.  Quoted  hj  Neomeister,  Lthrbueh  der 
phj/sioloffitchai  Chemie,  p.  174. 

"  Neamann,  'BeitrBge  zni  EeDUtDiu  der  patholo^Eohen  Pigmente.'  Viichow'i 
AtcMv,  Vol.  CM.  (1888),  p.  36, 

1*  Emikel,  '  Deber  das  Vorkommen  von  Eieen  nsch  BlnteitravMation.'  ZeiUehrifl 
f.  phyi.  ChttHie,  Vol.  v.  (1881),  p.  40. 

"  Kiihne,  Lehrbaeh,  p.  203. 

»  NsDoki  nod  Sieber,  '  Untennahnngen  Uber  den  Blotfarbstoff.'  Ber.  d.  deuUch. 
chem.  OtttUich^ft,  Vol.  xm.  (1884),  p.  237S. 
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equation  probably  expresses  the  traosfortnation  of  btematin  into 
bUirubiD 

C„H„N,O.Fe  +  2H,0  -  Fe  =  C„HJT,q, 
Hfrinfttin  BQirabui 

The  iron  free  beBmatoporpbyrin,  whicb,  according  to  Nencld  and 
Sieber,  has  tbe  same  percenta^  composition  as  bihrubin,  and  wbicb 
is  represented  by  the  formula  C„H^  0^  when  reduced  by  means  of 
tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  alcholic  solution  soon  yields  a  body  which 
confers  a  yellow  colour  to  tbe  solution,  and  which  in  its  behaviour 
towards  aolveDts,  and  in  its  spectrum,  is  undistinguisbable  from  hydro- 
bilirubin,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  typical  product  of  the  action 
of  nascent  hydrogen  on  bilirubin  (Hoppe-Seyler  ). 

In  addition  to  the  above  facts,  which  alone  are  perhaps  sufiBcient 
to  prove  that  the  bile  colouring  matters  are  derived  from  the  heematin 
of  neemoglobin,  there  are  others  which  tend  in  the  same  direction. 
Thus  Ampkioams  which  is  the  only  vertebrate  without  red  blood 
corpuscles  forms  no  bile  colouring  matters  (Hoppe-Seyler'). 

Again,  it  has  been  shewn  that,  concurrently  with  the  excretion  of 
the  bile  colouring  matters,  the  liver  always  excretes  iron,  though  the 
amount  of  the  latter  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  former,  assuming  tbe 
decomposition  to  go  on,  as  expressed  in  the  equation  of  Nencki  and 
Sieber. 

That  all  the  iron,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  hcematin 
whicb  leads  to  tbe  formation  of  bile  colouring  matters,  should  not  be 
excreted  in  tbe  bile  is,  however,  in  no  way  surprising.  The  fact,  indeed, 
agrees  with  others  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  Zaleski  found  various  combinations  of  iron  in  the 
liver.  In  some  of  these  the  metal  can  be  detected  by  the  regents 
usually  employed  for  tbe  detection  of  iron  in  its  salts  {e.g.  by 
potassium  ferrocyanide  and  hydrochloric  acid),  but  in  other?  the 
metal  is  an  element  of  organic  compounds,  such  as  nucleins,  and  can 
only  be  detected  when  these  are  destroyed.  In  one  form  or  another, 
the  liver  appears  to  board  a  certain  proportion  of  iron  which  probably 
takes  part  in  fresh  syntheses  of  bfemoglobin.  When,  however,  the 
destruction  of  red  blood  corpuscles  goes  on  with  abnormal  rapidity, 
as  appears  to  be  the  case  m  pemicioaa  anoBmia  (Hunter*,  Mott*, 
DeUpine',  and  in  poisoning  by  aiseniuretted  hydrogen  (Naunyn 
and  Minkowski*),  the  iron  in  the  liver  increases  greatly.  In  the 
first   case,   the   urine   coutains   abnormal   quantities  of  urobilinoid 

1  Hoppe-Sejler,  P)tyiiologUehe  ChemU,  p.  898. 

>  Hoppe-S^ler,  PflOgei'B  Arehiv,  ToL  iiv.  (1877),  p.  399 ;  PhytU)U>giKht  ChtmU, 
p.  276. 

■  Hxmiet,  Laneit,  1888,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  B65,  608,  664. 

*  MoH,  Lancet,  1B89,  Vol.  i.  p.  630;  1890,  Vol.  i.  p.  387 ;  Praetilimer,  Aog.  1890. 


*  DeUpine,  Practitioner,  Aag.  1890. 
'  fctoSow .... 


D&oiraki  imd  NanDya,  drelav  f.  exf.  Pathot.  tatd  Phamakol,  Vol.  xzi.  (1086), 
p.  I. 
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matters,  which  ate  cert^ly  close  denTations  of  the  bile  colouring 
matters ;  in  the  second  case  much  bilirubin. 

It  has  thus  been  proved,  by  a  number  of  distinct  but  correlated 

X meats,  that  the  bilirubin  of  the  bile  is  a  derivative  of  the  blood 
iring  matter.  When  discussing  the  mode  of  production  of 
jaundice,  we  shall  shew  that,  if  we  except  the  local  origin  in  blood 
ezttavasations,  bilirubin  i^  only  formed  in  the  liver. 


Sect.  2.    Discussion  of  the  Question  whetheb  the  Bile  is 

TO    BE    CONSIDEBED    A    DIGESTIVE    SECRETION.      ThE    ACTION 

OF  THE  Bile  on  Cakbohtdeatbs,  Pboteids  amd  Fats. 
Preliminary  ObaervaHong. 

The  bile  differs  from  the  saliva,  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  pan- 
creatic secretion  in  that,  if  we  except  altogether  insignificant  traces 
of  a  diastatic  enzyme,  it  contains  no  ferment  capable  of  dissolving,  or 
effecting  the  hydrolytic  decomposition  of,  carbohydrates,  proteids,  or 
fats.  Nevertheless,  although  the  bile  unquestionably  subserves 
excretory  functions,  it  also  plays  an  auxiliary  and  not  unimportant,  part 
in  the  complex  digestive  processes  of  the  small  intestine. 

Two  interesting  anatomical  considerations  may  be  adduced,  of 
which  the  first  establishes  the  excretory  function  of  the  bile,  whilst 
the  second  raises  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  importance 
of  the  bile  in  the  digestive  process : — 

Firstly.  During  the  third  month  of  fcetal  life*,  long  before  other 
digestive  secretions  are  found  out  (at  a  time  therefore  when  digestive 
acts  are  yet  entirely  in  abeyance),  the  liver  whose  importance  for  the 
economy  at  this  period  is,  doubtless,  represented  by  its  relatively 
enormous  development,  commences  to  secrete  bile  which  accumulates 
in  the  intestine  and  forms  a  lai^  part  of  the  meconium*,  which  is  dis- 
charged at  an  after  birth.  This  fact  argues  strongly  in  &vour  of  the 
indispensable  excretory  functions  of  the  bile. 

Secondly.  The  bile  duct  in  all  animals  opens  into  the  commence- 
ment of  the  intestine,  into  the  duodenum,  either  at  the  same  place 
as,  or  above  the,  principal  pancreatic  duct,  'If,'  argues  Bunge*.  'the 
bile  were  an  excretion  we  should  expect  the  ductus  choledochus  to 
open  into  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum,  just  as  the  ureter  opens  into 
the  cloaca  in  the  lower  vertebrates.  It  is  impossible  not  to  believe 
that  bile,  in  its  long  passage  through  the  intestines,  must  have  some 
serious  duties  to  perform.' 

^  Zweitel,  '  Untenqobiuigen  aber  den  Vard&noiigwppBrfit  dea  Neneeborenen,' 
Beilin,  1871,  CerOralblatt  f.  d.  mcd.  Wiuetuehaft,  1674.  no.  59;  Pttijei,  SptaUtU 
PhutiotogU  da  Embryo,  Iittpsig,  1865. 

*  Zweitel, 'UntersndiDiieen  liber  daaHeooDiiun.'  Areltiv  f,  GynSkologU,  ToL  vn. 
p.  174. 

■  Bauge,  PhytioIogUal  and  PathoUigiMl  Chtmittry,  Toi  i.  p.  31S. 
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With  Bunge,  we  consider,  aa  already  stated,  that  this  anatoinicaJ 
iact  establishea  a  Btrong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  view  that,  in  its 
long  passage  through  the  intestine,  the  bile  must  have  serious  duties 
to  perform,  though  we  cannot  admit  that  it  negatives  the  view  that 
the  bile  is  in  reapect  of  certain  constituents  (choleaterin  and  bile 
colouring  matters)  <m  ewcretion.  Altogether  independent  of  such 
arguments,  however,  we  are  in  possession  of  facts  wnich  establish  in 
the  clearest  manner  that  the  bile,  besides  being  an  agent  in  the 
removal  of  waste  products  &om  the  economy,  is  essential  to  the 
n&nnal  courae  of  the  digestive  processes  of  the  small  intestine:  that 
without  its  aid  a  most  important  group  of  alimentary  principles — the 
fats — in  great  part  invariably  escape  absorption,  though,  it  is  true, 
this  departure  from  the  normal  state  may,  in  some  cases,  be  not  incon- 
sisteut  with  the  persistence  of  an  apparently  satisfactory  state  of 
the  general  health.  ' 

KtUoaotui*         Many  observers  have  shewn  that  the  bile  obtained 
Ml  cumi.  g^m  human  biliary  fistuUe,  if  digested  with  starch 

solutions,  for  a  great  many  hours,  is  able  to  convert  traces  of  starch 
into  sugar.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  virtue  of  these  traces  the 
bile  can  play  no  part  in  the  digestion  of  starches,  and  accordingly  it 
has  been  found'  that  the  fteces  of  dogs  with  biliary  fistulEe  and  fed 
upon  bread  either  contain  no  starch  or  only  such  small  quantities  as 
occur  in  the  case  of  normal  dogs  fed  in  the  same  manner.  These 
experiments  are  borne  out  by  observations  made  on  human  subjects 
with  biliary  fistula. 

The  bile  of  the  pig  appears,  according  to  the  observations  of 
Nasse',  to  possess  the  power  of  dissolving  raw  starch. 

iDtionofbiia  The  bile,  containing  no  proteolytic  enzyme,  exerts 

en  pnrttidM.  jiQ  direct  action  in  digesting  the  albuminous  and  albu- 
minoid matters.  Nevertheless,  the  bile  must  indirectly  co-operate  in 
the  digestion  of  proteids.  When  bile  is  added  to  the  acid  products 
of  gastric  digestion  (chyme),  a  precipitate  is  produced*,  composed 
essentially  of- a  mixture  of  unchanged  native  albumins,  and  of  bile 
acids  (especially  taurocholic  acid),  which  carries  down  with  it  pepsin 
(Brucke).  The  important  result  of  the  admixture  is,  however,  the 
uct  that,  though  the  quantity  of  bile  may  be  quite  insufficient  to 
neutralise  the  acidity  of  the  chyme,  the  proteolytic  activity  of  the 
pepsin  is  at  once  arrested  (Brticke).  The  bile  seems  to  have,  there- 
fore, the  important'  function  of  arresting  peptic  xligestion,  and  in  this 
way,  as  well  as  in  others,  of  estebUsbmg  the  conditions  which  are 

■  Bidder  and  Sohmldt,  Verdammgis^,  p.  332. 

*  ".-  Naaee,  Cuutatt's  Jahrabtritht  d.  PhoTm.  1869,  n.  8.  S9  (quoted  by  Haly, 
im'B  Handtmeh,  Vol.  Tn.  p.  177. 

*  BerDard,  Lejimt  de  PhyiioloffU  ExpfrinentaU,  Puis,  1656,  p.  433  ;  KQhne, 
Lehrbuch  d.  pkyt.  Chemie,  p.  tf9 ;  J.  Moleschott,  '  Uebet  die  Einwiiknug  der  OsUe  and 
ihier  wiohtigstea  Bestandtheile  nnl  Peptone.'  Vntmuchmu  sur  Natttrtehri  der 
Mmichm,  Bd.  u.  Heft  B,  a.  3, 
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requisite  for  the  proper  exercise  of  the   digestive   activity  of  the 
paocreatic  juice. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  reactiona  which  occur  when  the  bile  comes 
in  contact  with  &u  acid  chyme  ia  derived  mainly  from  the  writings 
of  Kiihne'  and  of  Hammarsten'  and  from  the  more  recent  researches 
of  Maly  and  Emich*.  The  principal  results  will  here  be  sum- 
marised. If  bile,  which  baa  oeen  freed  from  its  mucoid  nucleo- 
albumin  by  treatment  with  alcohol,  be  added  to  a  mixture  made  by 
digesting  egg  albumin  in  artificial  gastric  juice,  a  precipitate  occurs, 
which  is  composed  partly  of  a  heavy  flocculent  body  and  partly  of 
a  finely  granular  body  which  it  ia  hard  to  separate  by  filtratiou.  The 
former  is  a  compound  of  a  proteid  with  bile  acids;  the  latter  is  com- 
posed essentially  of  bile  acids  mixed,  perhaps,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  albumoees,  The  flocculent  precipitate  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  which  was  formerly  spoken  of  as  containing  syntonin,  doubtless 
does  not  usually  contain  acid  albumin,  but  the  body  which  Meissner 
termed  Parapeptone,  and  Kiihne  Antiaihumat  (see  pp.  115  and  120). 

The  amount  of  the  two  precipitates  produced  depends  greatly  upon 
the  acidity  of  the  digestive  mixture,  upon  the  composition  of  the  bile 
which  is  added  and  upon  the  quantity  of  salts  which  may  be  present. 
There  are,  for  instance,  specimens  of  ox  bile  which  are  precipitable 
when  treated  with  dilute  acids,  and  others  which  are  not;  the  former 
contain  relatively  very  little  taurocholic  acid,  the  latter  much  more. 
When  the  former  are  mixed  with  bile  at  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  a  precipitate  is  thrown  down ;  if  the  liquid  be  filtered  and 
cooled,  a  fresh  precipitate  forms  which  is  sometimes  so  abundant  as 
to  give  to  the  liquid  the  consistence  of  a  magma.  When  the  bile  is 
rich  in  taurochoiic  acid  this  precipitation  does  not  occur,  or  the  pre- 
cipitate at  first  produced  is  readUy  dissolved  on  adding  more  bile 
(see  p.  296). 

Although,  as  a  result  of  Hammarsten's  researches,  it  was  shewn 
that  the  precipitate  produced  by  adding  bile  to  acid  chyme  was 
partly  proteid  in  nature  and  partly  composed  of  bile  acids, 
accurate  information  was  wanting  as  to  the  exact  power  which  the 
two  principal  bile  acids  possess  of  precipitating : — firstly,  native 
albumins :  secondly,  albumoses  :  thirdly,  peptones.  Experimenting 
with  solutions  of  the  pure  bile  acids  or  their  salts,  and  mixing  with 
them  solutions  of  native  albumins,  and  of  albumoses  and  of  peptones 
as  pure  as  it  was  at  that  time  possible  to  obtain  them,  Maly  and 
Emich  obtained  the  following  interesting  results: — 

First.  Taurocholic  acid  (or  a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  taurocholate 
and  an  acid)  precipitatea  native  albumin  or  acid  albumin  at  least  as 

'  Ktihne,  Ltkrtnuih,  pp.  98—100. 

*  HammarBteii,  Abetnot  in  Jahraber.  d.  gei.  Med.  1870,  Vol.  l  p.  106.  Sm  tlaa 
Uaij  in  Earmann's  Uarutbuok.  Vol.  t.  EL  161. 

*  MkIjudiI  Emiah,  'Ueber  daa  Terhblten  der  OalleiiBiiuTeii  zd  EiweiaaniidFeptoDea 
imd  iiber  deren  aatUeptUolie  Wirknngen.'  MonatKhrift  /.  Chem.  Vol  it.  {1SS3), 
pp.  69—120. 
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completely  as  do  tannic  or  phospho-tUDgstic  acids.  On  the  other 
hand,  tauFocholic  acid  preciptates  neither  albumoses  nor  peptones. 

Second.  The  precipitate  which  occurs  when  taurocholic  acid  is 
mixed  with  a  smution  of  albumoses  or  peptones  is  composed  of 
taurocholic  acid. 

Thitd,  Glykocholic  acid  neither  precipitates  native  albumins 
nor  albumoses  and  peptones.  When  crystallising  from  a  solution, 
glykocholic  acid  may,  however,  carry  down  with  it  mechanically 
traces  of  albumoses.  Further,  glykocholic  acid,  unlike  taurocholic 
acid,  is  not  precipitated  by  albumoses  or  peptones. 

The  whole  of  the  fiicta  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  biing  to- 
gether establish  that  when  the  addition  of  bile,  which  contains  both 
glykocholic  and  taurocholic  acid,  to  chyme,  leads  to  a  precipitate,  thifi 
may  contain,  lirstly  a  precipitate  of  parapeptone  or  anttalbumat, 
thrown  down  by  taurocholic  acid :  secondly,  a  precipitate  of  glyko- 
cholic acid,  due  to  the  mere  acidity  of  the  mixture,  if  the  quantity  of 
taurocholic  acid  in  the  bile  was  very  small :  thirdly,  a  precipitate 
of  taurochohc  acid.  Both  the  second  and  third  of  these  are  very 
readily  soluble  in  faintly  alkaline  solutions,  and  excess  of  bile,  there- 
fore, readily  dissolves  the  precipitate  which  at  first  occurred. 

It  follows  from  the  researches  of  which  an  account  has  been 
given  that  bile  which  contains  taurocholic  acid,  typically  that  of  the 
camivora,  can  effect  a  very  perfect  precipitation  of  native  albumia 
or  of  syntonin,  if  any  should  exist  in  solution  and  what  is  much 
more  important  of  the  parapeptone,  which  is  incapable  of  further 
action  by  pepsin,  and  which  tuways  is  present  in  greater  or  less 
quantity,  however  long  the  process  of  gastric  digestion  has  gone 
on.  That  such  a  precipitation  is  actually  to  be  observed  in  the  duo- 
denum, firmly  adhering  between  the  villi,  is  asserted  by  so  infallible 
an  observer  as  KUhne ',  who,  however,  states  that  a  little  further 
down  the  precipitate  is  no  longer  observed.  This  precipitation  has 
been  supposed  to  favour  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  upon  the 
albuminous  bodies  which  have  escaped  conversion  into  albumoses, 
for  it  is  only  the  former,  as  we  have  shewn,  which  are  precipitated. 

It  appears  to  the  Author  that  the  precipitation  of  the  chyme  by 
the  bile,  which  chiefly  leads  to  the  temporary  separation  of  the  bile 
acids,  may  be  of  special  importance  in  placing  the  latter  under  con- 
ditions which  will  favour  their  decomposition  and  rapid  reabsorption. 
All  facts  seem  to  give  support  to  the  view  first  advocated  by  Schiflf 
(see  p.  278  et  sea.)  and  to  shew  that  verv  soon  after  the  bile  has  been 
deflected  from  its  normal  course  into  the  alimentary  canal,  the  solid 
matters  which  it  contains  and  which  consist  principally  of  the  salts 
of  the  bile  acids,  undergo  a  great  diminution  :  whilst  very  soon  after 
the  bile  has  been  allowed  to  resume  its  normal  course  the  bile  acids 
in  the  bile  increase.     May  not  then  the  absorption  of  the  bile  and, 

■  Kiihne,  lehrbach,  p.  99. 
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perhap,  the  decompoBitiou  into  cholalic  acid  and  amido-acids  which 
probahly  precedes  ateorption,  be  a  function  which  is  aasisted  by  the 
precipitation  which  we  have  been  considerii^  ? 

The  Action  of  the  Bile  on  Fata. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  digestion  of  starchy  aod  pro- 
teid  coQBtituentB  of  food  proceeds  normally  in  animals  or  human 
beings  with  biliary  fistulie,  the  fseces  containing  no  lai^r  quantity  of 
undigested  starches  or  proteids  than  in  the  normal  condition  of  the 
body.  The  case  is,  however,  very  different  with  the  fota.  As  Bidder 
and  Schmidt  first  ascertained  with  precision,  and  as  has  been  abund- 
antly and  invariably  con6rmed,  whenever  the  bile  is  cut  off  from  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  feeces  conttun  a  large  quantity  of  t&t,  shewing 
that  the  processes  which  are  necessary  precursors  of  its  absorption 
have  been  materially  interfered  with. 

Bidder  and  Schmidt  found  that  dogs  with  biliary  fistulK  abaorb«d 
from  2^  to  7  times  less  fat  than  normal  dogs.  They  also  found  that  whilst 
d<^  on  a  meat  diet  yielded  a  milk-white  chyle  which  contained  3-3  per 
cent  of  &t,  in  doga  in  which  biliary  fiatulte  had  been  long  established  the 
chyle,  instead  of  being  milk-white,  merely  presented  an  opalescent  appear- 
ance and,  in  one  case,  contained  only  0'19  per  cent,  of  fat.  Toit'  shewed 
that  when  doga  are  fed  on  quantities  of  fat  amounting  to  from  150  to  200 
grms.,  99  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  is  absorbed,  only  about  1  per  cent, 
passing  into  the  Eeeces,  whilst  if  the  same  amount  of  &t  be  given  to  dogs 
with  biliary  fistube,  as  much  as  66  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  ingested 
is  excreted  per  anum.  It  is  to  this  incapacity  of  utilizing  the  fata  that 
Voit  aaoribes  the  emaciation,  as  well  as  the  ravenous  hunger,  of  many  doga 
with  biliary  fistula. 

The  analyses  of  the  fsaces  of  human  beings  with  biliary  fistuUe  have 
shewn  that  these  invariably  contain  much  fat;  usually  from  11  to  13  per 
cent,  of  their  weight     This  fact  will  be  referred  to  again. 

In  describing  the  properties  of  the  bile,  we  have  referred  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  able  to  dissolve  small  quantities  of  neutral  fats,  so  that 
it  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  employed  to  remove  grease  stains 
from  coloured  fabrics.  That  this  slight  solvent  action  of  the  bile 
on  the  neutral  fats  plays  a  material  part  in  the  processes  of  the 
intestine  is,  however,  most  unlikely.  We  have  also  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  bile,  when  shaken  with  liquid  fats,  forms  imperfect 
emulsions,  from  which  the  oil  soon  separates. 

Although  bile,  pure  and  unmixed,  possesses  this  impeifect  eroul- 
sionising  power,  the  case  is  very  different  if  it  be  mixed  at  the  - 
temperature  of  the  body  with  firee  fatty  acids.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, an   acid   emulsion  is   obtained,   holding   an   excess  of 

>  Carl  Toit, '  Deber  die  Bedeatnng  der  QoUe  [flr  die  Aolnahaie  d«r  Nahranggatofle 
im  Daimkaual.'  Stattgart.  Veilag  der  J.  O.  Cotta'uhen  BDahbandlnDg,  1SB9. 
(SepaniUbdraok  aos  den  '  BeitrBgen  der  BiiAogit,  JvHUtxaiUKhrift  pr  Qthtitaraih  t>. 
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&tt7  acids  in  Bolation  and  capable  of  forming  a  perfect  emulsion 
with  the  neutral  fata  The  process  is  one  in  which  soaps  are  pro- 
duced through  the  decomposition  of  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  tiile 
acida  by  the  free  fatty  acids.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bile  in  the 
intestine  finds  itself  ia  contact  with  &tty  acids  which  have  been 
liberated  from  the  neutral  fats  by  the  fat-decomposing  enzyme  of 
the  pancreatic  juice,  and  all  the  conditions  are  present  which  are 
requisite  to  confer  on  the  bile  an  emulsionising  actioiL  How  ha 
this  action  is  important  in  the  mechanism  of  the  absorption  of  fats 
will  be  further  considered  when  that  subject  is  being  treated  of  in 
detail. 

But  the  action  of  the  bile  on  the  fats  is  not  limited  to  the 
formation  of  soaps  with  the  free  &tty  acids  Neumeister'  points 
out  that  solutions  of  the  cholates  possess  the  power,  when  gently 
heated,  of  dissolvinff  the  insoluble  soaps  of  calcium  and  magnesium, 
compounds  which  doubtless  occur  in  the  intestine.  In  considering 
the  absorption  of  fats,  we  shall  also  discuss  the  supposed  influence 
of  the  bile  in  aiding  the  passage  of  fats  through  membranes. 

l%e  AnUsepUc  and  Laxative  Actions  of  the  Bile, 

It  is  impossible  to  make  observations  on  dogs  with  biliary  6stulER 
without  being  struck  by  the  peculiar  fostor  of  the  fseces,  which 
reminds  one  of  the  fcetid  smell  emanating  from  vats  in  which 
skeletons  are  macerating.  The  clay-coloured  fbces  of.  human  beings 
with  biliary  fistulie,  or  suffering  from  jaundice  depending  on  a 
complete  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile  in  the  intestine,  almost 
invariably  present  somewhat  of  the  same  peculuir  foetor.  These 
£Eu;ts  naturally  led  physiologiats  (Bidder  and  Schmidt)  and  physicians 
to  ascribe  to  the  bile  an  antiseptic  action  on  the  contents  of  the 
intestine.  That  the  bile  is  in  any  sense  an  antiseptic  has,  however, 
been  denied  by  some,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  liquid  which  when  ex- 
posed to  air  rapidly  decomposes ;  the  experiments  of  Sherrington* 
and  of  Copeman  and  Winston'  have  shewn,  moreover,  that  micro- 
organisms, of  the  most  diverse  kinds,  develope  perfectly  in  culture 
media  to  which  bile  has  been  added. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  clay-coloured  ffeces  of  animals 
with  biliary  fistulas,  as  well  as  of  human  subjects  with  obstruction  of 
the  common  bile-duct,  when  fed  upon  a  mixed  diet,  contain  undigested 
fat.  It  is,  indeed,  this  iinabsorbed  fat,  which  amounts  to  11  or  13  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  the  fseces,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  clay- 
coloured  appearance  which  they  present  It  bas  been  found,  that 
when  an  animal  is  fed  upon  a  diet  in  which  flesh  is  absent  the  putrid 
1  NeameJEter,  Lekrbuch  d.  pkyi.  Chemie,  1893,  p.  ITS. 
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ddcotn position  which  causes  the. peculiar  foetor  no  looser  occurs*- '. 
It  has,  of  late,  beeti  tnaintained  that  it  is  not  the  withdrawal  of  the 
aDtiseptic  action  of  the  bile  which  is  the  cause  of  this  putrid  de- 
composition but  the  presence  of  unabsorbed  fat  in  the  contents  of 
the  large  intestine.  The  fat  is  supposed  to  act  by  preventing  the 
proper  digestion  of  the  albuminous  food  substances,  which,  being 
enveloped  in  fat,  undergo  putreBiction.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  presence  of  ^ts  lavours  somewhat  the  putrefactive  decern-: 
position  of  the  proteids,  though  it  appears  to  tne  Author  that  it  is 
quite  inadequate  to  explain  it.  The  fasces  of  children  as  well  as  of 
adults  when  living  upon  a  diet  of  milk  alone  contain  far  larger  quan- 
tities of  undigested  proteids  than  the  fseces  of  animals  with  bdiary 
fistulte,  and  they  contain  likewise  much  undigested  fat,  and  yet 
there  is  usually  a  remarkable  absence  of  fcetor  and  puliicularly  of 
that  which  characterises  the  faeces  in  which  no  bile  is  present.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  cases  in  which  large  quantities  of  vegetable 
or  animal  oils  are  administered  and  in  which  the  feeces  always  con- 
tain much  fatty  matter  which  has  escaped  decomposition.  In  two 
cases  of  fatty  stools  associated  with  disease  of  the  pancreas,  without 
pressure  on  the  common  bile-duct,  which  the  Author  has  had  occasion 
to  observe,  there  was,  in  spite  of  lai^  quantities  of  unabsorbed  fat, 
a  complete  absence  of  the  fcetor  under  discussion.  How  then  can 
we  explain  the  disappearance  of  the  fcetid  decomposition  when  dogs 
with  biliary  fistuhe  are  fed  on  a  diet  in  which  fats  have  been  re< 
placed  by  carbohydrates  ?  Doubtless,  the  acids  resulting  from  the 
fetmentation  of  carbohydrates  in  the  intestines  exert  an  influence 
on  the  alimentary  contents  which  adequately  compensates  for  that 
normally  exerted  by  the  bile  acid& 

Ualy  and  Emich'  have  shewn  that  the  free  bile  acids,  and 
eepecially  taurocholic  acid,  exert  a  powerful  antiseptic  action,  and 
their  statements  have  been  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Linder- 
berger*.  Admitting  that  free  taurocholic  acid  is  nearly  as  powerful 
an  antiseptic  as  salicylic  acid,  as  Maly  and  Emich  assert,  it  may  be 
ui^ed  that,  as  the  bile  does  not  contain  free  bile  acids,  any  argument 
based  on  the  properties  of  these  is  faulty.  The  reader  is  reminded, 
however,  that  the  matter  is  not  as  sim^e  as  it  appears  at  first  sight 
to  be.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  that  in  three  various  ways  we 
may  have  the  bile  acids  precipitated  when  the  bile  comes  in  contact 
wiUi  the  acid  chyme :  viz.  in  combination  with  syntonin  or  with 
antialbumat  if  these  substances  are  present  and  the  bile  contains 

'  Volt,  op.  rie. 

■  F.  Bobmann,  ''BeobMhtangen  an  Eonden  mit  Qallenfiiteln,'  Pflilgei's  Arehiv, 
Vol.  un.  (18»3).  P-  295. 

'  Mai;  nnd  Emich,  >Ueber  daa  Verhalten  der  GaUeaBinren  zn  Eiv«iw  aoA 
Peptonen  and  Ubar  dereu  antiaeptUobe  Wirkangen,'  MonatKhTifi  f.  Chemt,  Vol.  it. 
(1883)^  pp.  Sa— 190. 

'  V.  linderberger,  'Deb«r  die  Bedeatoiig  der  QaUe  fUr  die  Faulnisaprooetse  im 
Dilniidanti.'  Abstnotad  from  the  original  Swedish  paper,  b;  Hanunanten.  Malf'a 
Jahrab,  VoL  xir.  (1885),  p.  8S1. 
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taurocholic  acid  in  a  free  condition ;  as  a  result  of  the  acidity  of  the 
chyme,  if  glykocholic  acid  prepooderates  greatly ;  in  a  free  coodition 
by  the  action  of  the  albumoseB  and  peptones  existing  in  solution, 
if  taurocholic  acid  be  present  But  leaving  the  chyme  altogether 
out  of  consideration,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  salts  of  the  bile 
acids  must  be  decomposed  by  the  intestinal  contents  in  virtue  of 
the  free  acids  which  they  invariably  contain.  As  Nencki  has  pointed 
out,  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine  are  invariably  acid,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  development  of  organic  acids,  and  especially  of  lactic 
acid,  through  the  agency  of  micro-organisms  on  the  sugars.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  very  bold  assumption  to  suppose  that  this  pre- 
cipitation of  the  bile  acids  modifies,  in  an  important  manner,  the 
subsequent  changes  which  the  albuminous  bodies  uade^o  in  the 
intestine,  under  uie  influence  of  putrefactive  organisms;  it  is,  never- 
theless, obvious  that  this  restrainiug  action  cooperates  with  and  may 
be  replaced  by  other  agents. 

In  addition  to  its  other  functions,  the  bile  is  supposed  to  exert  a 
naturally  laxative  action,  inasmuch  as,  when  it  is  cut  off  from  the 
intestine,  constipatioa  is  a  frequeat  result,  whilst  when  it  is  adminis- 
tered medicinally,  in  the  form  of  fel  bovinwm  inspissatum,  it  exerts  a 
laxative  action,  or  reinforces  the  action  of  drugs  possessiug  a  laxative 
action'. 
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THE  MODE  OF  PRODTJCTION  AND  THE  PHENOMENA  OP 
ICTERUS,  OR  JAUNDICE.  ICTEROaENIC  POISONOUS 
AGENTS.  THE  MODIFICATIONS  IN  CHEMICAL  COM- 
POSITION  WHICH  THE  BILE  EXHIBITS  IN  DISEASE. 
THE  INFLUENCE  OF  DRUGS  ON  THE  SECRETION  OF 
BILE-OHOLAGOGUES.  THE  ELIMINATION  OF  MEDICI- 
NAL AND  POISONOUS  AGENTS  BY  THE  BILE 

Sect.  1.  The  Mode  of  Pboduction  and  the  Phenomena  of 
ICTEBUS  OR  Jaundice.    Icterogenic  Poisonous  Agents. 

Jaundice  is  a  condition  characterised  by  a  more  or  less  deep 
yellow,  or  greenish-yellow,  colour  of  the  skin  and  conjunctlTs  and  by 
the  presence  of  bile  colouring  matters  in  the  urine.  It  invariably 
depends  upon  causes  which  either  completely  obstruct  the  flow  of 
bile,  or  which  modify  the  pressure  under  which  the  bile  normally 
flows  along  the  biliary  ducts. 

When,  from  any  cause,  the  pressure  increases  in  the  bile  ducts, 
the  bile  colouring  matter  and  the  bile  acids  enter  the  lymphatics  of 
the  liver  and  are  conveyed  in  the  lymph  through  the  thoracic  duct 
into  the  blood  (v,  Fleischl',  Kunkel').  If  the  thoracic  duct,  as  well 
as  the  common  bile  duct,  be  ligatured,  no  jaundice  results  and  biliary 
constituents  cannot  be  detected  in  the  urine  (Kufferath').  Vaughan 
Harley'  in  a  recent  research,  conducted  under  Ludwig's  direction,  has 
confirmed  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  results  of  v.  Fleischl,  Kunkel 
and  Kufierath.  Having  ligatured  the  common  bile  duct  and  the 
thoracic  duct,  be  found  that  dogs  often  survive  the  operation,  with- 
out any  appreciable  inconvenience  and  without  jaundice  supervening ; 
neither  bilirubin  nor  bile  acids  passed  into  the  urine,  though  in 

'  V.  Fletodbl,  'Ton  dei  Lymph  ond  den  LTrnphgetiisMn  dei  Lebti.'  Lndwig's 
ArbeiUn,  1874,  p.  34. 

■  Kunkel,  Lndwig's  drbeiten,  1676. 

*  Eoflsrath,  'Uebei  die  AbwMeuheit  der  OaUenBinren  im Blnte nwih dem  VerrchlnBa 
dea  OaUen-  and  des  MilobbroBtguigea '  (AoB  d.  phya.  Inst.  EH  Leipzig).  Dn  Boifl 
Refmond's  Archiv,  1880,  pp.  93—94. 

<  Di  Tftnghftn  Horlc;,  'Xiebet  and  Oalle  ivjilu'end  daneaniden  Tenchlasua  Ton 
Oallenimd  BniBtgang'  (Ana  d.  phjs.  Inat.  in  Leipzig).  Da  Boie  ReTUond'g  Arehiv, 
3fiUi  Ha;,  189S,  p.  291  el  itq. 
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ooe  case  seventeen  days  elapsed  between  the  date  of  tbe  application 
of  the  ligatures  and  that  on  which  the  animal  was  killed.  It,  there- 
fore, appears  to  be  proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  it  is 
only  through  lymphatic  paths  that  the  biliary  constituents  can  leave 
the  liver  and  eater  the  blood.  The  bile  colouring  matter  first  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  urine,  and  if  the  quantity  entering  the  blood 
cannot  pari  passu  be  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  it  is  deposited  in,  and 
stains,  in  the  first  instance,  the  conjunctivae,  afterwards  the  skin  and 
other  tissues. 

Although  the  specific  oonstituents  of  the  bile  cannot,  in  the  normal 
condition,  be  deUcted  in  the  blood,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  fact  is 
due  not  to  their  complete  absence  (seeing  that  one  and  probably  both  find 
their  way  normally,  in  minute  quantities,  into  the  lymph  of  the  thoracic 
duct)  but  to  their  amount  being  too  small  to  admit  of  detection. 

T&ppeiner',  though  unable  to  detect  bile  acids  in  the  blood  of  dogs, 
was  able  to  separate  them  from  tbe  lymph  of  the  thoracic  duct  and  to 
identify  them.  Hammarsten  (see  p.  315)  has  shewn  that  bilirubin  is  a 
normal  constituent  of  horse's  blood.  Unless  the  quantity  either  of  bile 
acids  or  bile  colouring  matters  becomes  too  large,  they  are,  however, 
excreted  by  the  liver  and  do  not  occur,  even  in  traces,  in  the  uriue. 

Having,  in  the  above  sentences,  briefly  summarized  the  results 
of  modem  inquiry,  as  to  the  mode  of  production  of  jaundice,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  to,  and  to  discuss  in  some  detail,  the  grounds  upon 
which  certain  views,  which  until  lately  obtained  very  general  support, 
have  fallen  into  discredit,  or  rather  have  been  proved  to  be  Mse. 

Until  comparatively  recent  times,  knowledge  as  to  the  mode  of 
origin  of  the  bile  colouring  matter  and  bile  acids  was  so  wanting  in 
precision  that,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  mechanism  of  jaundice 
was  entirely  misunderstood.  By  a  great  majority  of  physiologists 
and  physicians,  notably  by  our  own  Glisson',  the  liver  was  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  filtering  apparatus  (colatorivm)  for  the  removal  of  the 
bile  which  existed  preformed  in  the  blood,  As,  however,  pathological 
anatomy  came  to  be  more  and  more  studied,  it  could  not  escape  the 
observations  of  such  men  as  Morgagni',  Boerbaave  and  his  learned 
commentator  van  Swieten*.  that  many  cases  of  jaundice  exist  which 
are  obviously  caused  by  a  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile 
into  the  duodenum,  as  by  calculi  and  morbid  growths-  obstructing,  or 

■  H.  Tappeinet,  'Ueber  die  Anfs&agoiig  der  gaUauMoren  AUutUdn  im  Diinudarme,' 
SiUvngiber.  d.  Wientr  Acad.  d.  Winauchaft.     Tol.  Luvn.  (1876),  Abtb.  ip. 

<  Ft.  OUBaonii  in  iacl^'ta  Cantebrigienti  Academia  Medicinae  ProfeMOiU  Anatomia 
Hepatis.    Hagae-ComitU.    Apad  Arnoldum  Leers.    Aduo  1681...     'Venm  n  hepar 

spectevat4 dicendum  pro/ecto  fuerii  htjiar  in  eum  finem  a  RaMra  inittlatum  ate,  ut 

tanguinem  a  biU  defaecatum  reddat'  (p.  411). 

■  Morgagni,  Dt  ledilnu  it  cauiit  morboruni. 

'  Qer.  L.  B.  van  Swieten,  Commtntaria  in  Htrwaml  BotT}uumi  AphorUmot  <U 
cognotcendit  tt  eurandU  morbit.  TomuB  m.  Lngd.  Batav.  unocLm.  '  Semper  aotem 
Bnpponit  (ioterQB)  vel  impeditam  Bearatiouem  biUi  a  aangiiuie  renae  portaroin,  Tel 

impedimBQtam  tollans  libemm  eiitum  bilis  seeietae  in  intMtinvm  daodeDom 

Veram  ingena  varietal  icteri  est  rations  cauaae,  qnae  aeeietiouem  biH*  Tel  ejai  liberam 
ezitam  in  dnodenom  Lmpedit '  (p.  137). 
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pressing  upon,  it  Without  denying,  or  even  doubtiDg,  that  the  specific 
biliary  constituents  normally  exist  preformed  in  the  blood,  and  that 
the  Unction  of  the  liver  is  to  excrete  them,  they  recc^nised  two 
^reat  varieties  of  jaundice,  viz.  a  jaundice  due  to  obstruction  and  a 
jaundice  due  to  non-elimination.  This  view  has  found  supporters  up 
to  the  present  day,  and  it  is  only  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period'  that  facts  have  accumulated  which  prove  that  jaundice 
IS  always  due  to  an  obstruction  to  the  normal  efflux  of  already 
secreted  bile — an  obstruction  which  may  affect  the  flow  of  bile  along 
the  minutest  hepatic  ducts. 

The  experiments  of  Kunde  and  of  Moleschott,  had  shewn  that 
after  the  extirpation  of  the  liver  of  frogs,  the  blood  and  tissues  of 
these  animals  are  free  from  all  traces  of  the  specific  biliary  con- 
stituents. In  spite  of  these  facts,  which  have  received  remarkable 
confirmation  and  extension,  the  assumption  was  made  by  some 
(Budd,  Harley)  that  the  liver  only  forms  the  bile  acids,  whilst  it 
excretes  from  the  blood  ready  formed  bile  colouring  matters.  Re< 
lying  on  the  altogether  erroneous  assertion  that  the  bile  acids  are 
absent  frx>m  the  urine  in  cases  of  jaundice  in  which  no  obvious 
obstruction  exists,  a  supposed  distinction  (based  on  the  non-elimina- 
tion of  bile  acids)  was  attempted  to  be  established  between  these 
cases  and  cases  of  jaundice  in  which  the  existence  of  an  obstruction 
was  obvious. 

Frsriotw'  Whilst  admitting  the  already  proved  fact  that  the 

doetriiM  or  bile  acids  and  bile  colouring  matters  are  formed  in  the 
•poiyetaaua'.  Uver,  Frerichs'  advanced  the  theory  that,  in  spite  of 
absence  of  all  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  bile,  jaundice  may  arise 
from  the  reabsorption  of  bile  already  excreted  into  the  inteatioe. 
Normally;  according  to  Frerichs,  the  constituents  of  the  bile  are  in 
great  part  reabsorbed  from  the  intestine,  and  then  undergo  in  the 
economy  oxidations,  by  which  they  are  destroyed.  If,  however,  the 
quantity  of  bile  secreted  ia  greater  than  can  oe  disposed  of  in  this 
way,  the  biliary  constituents  will  accumulate  in  the  olood,  stain  the 
tissues,  and  be  excreted  in  the  urine,  in  short  all  the  phenomena 
of  jaundice  will  be  induced  by  a  condition  which  may  be  termed 
'polycholia.'  The  views  of  Frerichs  were  supported  by  many 
altogether  erroneous  facts  as,  for  instance,  that  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  the  bile  acids,  bile  pigments  can  be  produced,  and 
that  when  the  bile  acids  are  injected  into  the  blood  they  are  con- 

I  The  derelopment  of  otir  knowledge  on  this  subjeot  will  be  ap^treoiftted  b;  the 
reodei  who  refora  to  the  article  Jaondioe  by  the  late  Dr  MoictuBon  in  Qaun's 
IHctionary  of  Medicine,  Loodon,  1883,  The  theoretical  eiplanationa  of  oaaee  of 'jann- 
dioe  independent  of  meehantoftl  olMtniotion  of  the  bile-duet'  given  by  this  distinguiehed 
phyeieian  are  already  as  obsolete  aa  are  those  advanoed  by  Morgagni,  BoerbaaTe  and 
van  Swieten. 

*  Ft.  Th.  Frerieht,  Klinik  der  Ltherkrankheiten.  Id  iwd  Binden,  Brannschweig, 
1S68.  Befer  to  Vol,  i.  p.  94 1%  leq, '  Der  Tormiiiderte  Veibranah,  det  gcdngere  Umsatz 
dec  Oalle  im  Blnte.' 
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verted  into  bile  pigments'.  Frerich'e  observation  was,  bowever,  cor- 
rect that  in  certain  cases  of  jaundice  in  which  no  obstruction  can, 
prima  facie,  be  detected,  the  bile  secretion  is  at  first  increased.  The 
polycholia,  which  he  described  as  resulting  from  certain  icterc^nic 
^ents,  is  a  precursory,  or  concomitant,  phenomenon,  but  not  the 
efficient  cause,  of  the  jaundice. 

'Does   a   Hamatogenic,  as  diatinguiahed  from  a   Hepatogenic, 
Jatmdice  eicist?' 

Icterogmic  Poisonous  Agenta. 

ThaobMrn-  We  have  stated  that  Frerichs,  from  the   experi- 

tiouofsuiiu.  ments  which  he  had  made  with  Stadeler,  was  led  to 
conclude  that  the  bile  acids  could  be  converted  into  bile  colouring 
matters  by  the  action  of  chemical  agents,  and  that  a  similar  con- 
version occurred  in  the  economy ;  the  latter  coucIuBion  was  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  when  decolourized  bile  was  injected  into  the 
circulation,  the  urine,  subsequently  excreted,  contained  bilirubin. 
In  a  remarkably  interesting  paper,  published  in  1858,  Kuhne*,  whilst 
confirming  the  accuracy  of  the  last  experiment,  pointed  out  that 
the  salts  of  the  bile  acids  act  in  the  same  way  as  decolourized  biie, 
and,  further,  that  they  possess  the  power  of  dissolving  the  coloured 
blood  corpuscles.  He  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  bilirubin  ex- 
creted in  the  urine  was  derived  not  from  bile  acids,  as  Frerichs 
had  supposed,  but  from  the  hsemoglobin  thus  set  free  in  the  blood, 
an  explanation  which  appeared  plausible  enough  when  we  consider 
that  the  researches  of  Virchow  and  others  (see  p.  316)  had  already 
established  that  bilirubin  (hiematoidin)  can  be,  and  actually  is 
formed  from  the  blood  colouring  matter  when  this  is  locally 
extravasated.  In  pursuance  of  bis  researches,  Efihne  injected  a 
solution  of  the  blood  colouring  matter  into  the  circulation  of  do^, 
but  found  that  the  urine  excreted  contained  bcemoglobin  or  its 
derivatives,  but  no  bile  colouring  matter.  If,  however,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  the  salt  of  a  bile  acid  were  injected  together  with  the 
solution  of  oxy-hfemoglobin,  bilirubin  was  excreted  in  the  urine. 

The  observations  of  Kiibne  seemed  to  afford  a  new  explanation  for 
one  group  of  cases  of  jaundice  wbtch  had  been,  until  then,  explained 
by  the  old  theory  of  non-elimination  or  by  the  more  recent  bjrpothesis 
of  Frerichs.  The  cases  to  which  we  refer  are  particularly  those  in 
which  jaundice,  or  at  least  the  elimination  of  bilirubin,  occurs  as  a 
consequence  of  the  action  of  medicinal  or  poisonous  agents,  as  when 
chloroform  or  ether  are  introduced  into  the  blood,  or  when  an  animal 
is  poisoned  with  phosphorus  or  arseniuretted  hydrogen.     In  some 

'  FreriohB  n.  Stideler,  'Ueber  die  Umwuidliing  der  Q»llenBanraii  in  Furbestofl,' 
HnUar'B  JreMv,  lS5e,  pp.  66— «i. 

)  Efthne,  'Baitrage  zdt  Lehre  Ton  lotaraa,  eina  pfaj«iologi«ofa-ahemiwhe  nntet- 
Baohoog.'    Tirehow'B  Arthiv,  ToL  ziv.  (1668),  pp.  Slfr— SE6. 
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of  these  cases,  the  agent  able  to  lead  to  the  elimination  of  bilirubin 
is  known  to  be  able  to  effect  a  disintegration  or  solution  of  the  coloured 
blood  corpuBcles.  With  these  cases  of  jaundice  due  to  well-defined 
toxic  agento,  it  was  natural  to  connect  the  cases  of  jaundice  occurring 
occasionally  in  connection  with  certain  animal  poisons,  as  that  of 
snake  bite:  with  certain  zymotic  diseases,  such  as  remittent  and 
intermittent  fevers :  or  in  connection  with  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the 
liver,  a  disease  presenting  a  remarkable  resemblance  in  its  phe- 
nomena to  slow  poisoning  by  phosphorus  and  some  other  agents. 

The  researches  of  Kiihne  thus  rendered  it  probable  that  in 
addition  to  an  hepatogenic  jaundice,  there  might  exist  a  hcematogenic 
jaundice,  perfectly  explicable  without  recourse  to  the  altogether 
tmtenable  hypothesis  that  normally  the  bile  colouring  matters  exist 
preformed  in  the  blood,  and  are  merely  excreted  by  the  liver. 
Captivating  though  the  new  theory  at  first  appeared,  the  progress  of 
research  has  shewn  it  to  be  incorrect,  and  has  forced  us  to  the  con- 
clusion, expressed  at  the  outset  of  this  chapter,  that  all  casex  of 
jaundice  are  due  to  reabaorptlon  of  bile  already  formed  in,  and  by, 
the  liver. 

In  the  first  instance  came  a  series  of  researches  which,  indirectly, 
led  to  grave  doubts  being  entertained  whether  free  hsemoglobin 
existing  in  the  blood  is  converted  into  bilirubin.  Max  Hermann* 
had  found  that  the  injection  of  water  into  the  blood  of  dogs  led  to 
the  excretion  of  bile  pigment  in  the  urine,  and  bad  explained  the 
phenomena,  on  Kiihne  s  hypothesis,  as  due  to  a  conversion  of  haemo- 
globin into  hilirubin,  independently  of  any  hepatic  action.  J.  Steiner', 
nowever,  on  repeating  these  experiments  with  rabbits,  was  only  able 
to  discover  bile  colouring  matter  twioe  in  twenty-four  experiments, 
the  exceptional  results  being  explained  by  Naunyn'  by  the  fact  that 
fasting  animals  excrete  bile  colouring  matter  in  the  urine. 

Subsequently  Tarchanoff*  injected  solutions  of  crys- 
tallised oxy-bffimoglobin  into  the  jugular  vein  of  dogs, 
and  collecting  the  urine  as  it  flowed  through  cannulas 
tied  into  the  ureters  founa  that,  for  about  two  hours  or  more,  after 
the  injection,  the  urine  contained  ha)m<^lobin  in  solution,  hut  no  trace 
of  bile  colouring  matter,  though  subsequently  the  latter  made  its 
appearance. 

Tarchanoff,  further,  found  that  when  oxy-heemoglobin  was  injected 
into  the  veins  of  dogs  with  biliary  fistulae,  the  quantity  of  bilirubin 

I  Max  Hermum,  'De  effeotn  ungginiH  dilnti  in  Eaaretionem  nriiuw.'  Disaert. 
InAOfi.     Berolini,  1BG9. 

'J.  3tdner,  'Ueber  die  hinutogene  Bildoog  del  Oftlleutarb«toffe«.'  Arekiv  /. 
Amat.  u.  Phgi.  187S,  p.  160. 

■  NftmiTii,  'Beltrige  znt  L«hre  von  lotems.'  Arehiv  f.  Anat.  u.  Pksiicl,  I80S, 
.  pp.  488— 440. 

*  Job.  FOist  Tudianolt, '  Deb«r  die  Bildung  von  OalleapigmeDt  aas  Blatftrbrtoff 
im  Tfaierkarper.'  Pflfljjer's  Archiv,  Vol.  a.  (1874),  pp.  53—66;  'Znr  EenntiuB*  der 
OftUenfarbetoflbildnng.'    Ibid.  pp.  839— SOI. 
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excreted  in  the  bile  iDcreaaed.  To  elucidate  the  latter  fact,  he  injected 
aolutioDs  of  bilinibiD  into  the  veins  of  dogs,  and  found  that  ia  this 
case  also  the  amouat  of  bilirubin  excreted  in  the  bile  increased. 
From  these  researches,  Tarchanoff  was  led  to  support  the  theory  of 
the  possibility  of  the  origin  of  bilirubin  within  the  blood  itself,  at 
the  expense  of  blood  colouring  matter  set  free. 

Yoesius',  repeating  the  experiments  of  Tarchanoff,  confirmed  the 
statement  that  when  nilirubin  is  introduced  into  the  circulation,  the 
quantity  of  colouring  matter  excreted  in  the  bile  increases,  though 
he  was  unable  to  observe  this  increase  when  hfemoglobin  was 
injected.  The  thorough  investigation  of  Stadelmann"  on  this  subject 
thoroughly  confirmed,  no  we  ver,  the  fact  that  not  only  does  the  bilirubin 
of  the  bile  increase  when  bilirubin  is  introduced  into  the  blood,  but 
also  when  hasmoglobin  is  injected  into  it.  It  yet  remained,  how- 
ever, to  discover  whether  this  conversion  of  hiemoglobtn  into  bili- 
rubin occurs  in  the  blood  itself,  and  whether  the  process  can  go  on 
independently  of  the  liver. 

In  very  beautiful  inveati^tions  on  the  action  of 
toluylendiamin,  [C,H^CH,)NH,),]  and  of  arseniuretted 
hydrogen',  Ernst  StSdelmann  shewed  that  both  these 
Wiikowiki  uid  agents  often  induce  hEemoglobinuria  and  jaundice  in 
knnyn.  ^^^  lower  animals  and  that  this  jaundice,  which  is  at 

first  accompanied  by  an  increased  flow  of  bile  (polycholia),  and  after- 
wards by  a  diminished  flow  (acholia),  is  almost  certainly  of  hepatogenic 
origin*.  Subsequently  Afanassiew'  shewed  that,  under  the  influence 
of  the  poisons  employed  by  Stadelmann,  there  ia  developed  inter- 
stitial hepatitis  as  well  as  glomenilo-nephritis,  and  Minkowski  and 
Naunyn  discovered  that  the  polycholia  wnich  follows  poisoning  with 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  "goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  appearance  of 
cells  in  the  liver  which  enclose  numerous  blood  corpuscles  and  with 
the  transformation  of  the  htemoglobin  which  these  cells  contain. 
Thus  bile  colouring  matter  is  formed  within  the  cells  which  enclose 
blood  corpuscles'". 

'  YoHina,  Quantitative  tptctralanalytiicht  Batimmunf  det  OalU^farbetofei  in  der 
QalU.     GieBsen,  1879.     See  also  note  1,  p.  867. 

*  Dr  Emat  Stadelmann,  '  Zat  Kenntiiui  der  OBllenitoSbildaug '  (Aoa  dem  I«b. 
der  med.  Klinih  in  EOnieBbeig).  Archiv  /.  exf.  ¥atkal.  u.  Phorauti.  Vol.  xr.  (1883), 
pp.  387—868. 

■  The  fact  that  jaondice  oecnrs  in  oauB  of  poiBonine  bjr  srBeoiiuetted  hTdrogen  in 
nan  had  been  Ions  known.  NaonyD,  in  eipenments  of  which  the  reaolta  vere  first 
inblUbed  in  Stadetmum's  paper,  was  the  fint  to  IndoM  ioteniB  in  the  lover  animala 
ij  the  inhalation  of  AaH«. 

•  Emrt  Stadelmann,  '  Totnylendiamin  und  seine  Wirknng  aaf  den  ThierkOrper,' 
AttUv  f.  exp.  Pathologie  und  Pharmak.  Vol.  itv.  (1881),  pp,  331—287  and  433—450 ; 
'Die  AneDnMaentoflTergirtnng,'  Ibid.   Vol.  iti.  (1883),  pp.  231-266. 


t^tt 


Tirohow'a  Archiv,  Vol.  icvin.  (1884),  pp.  460-500. 

*  O.  Minkowski  nnd  B.  Naunvn,  '  Uebei  den  laterna  dnrch  Polyaholle  and  die 
Voigange  in  der  Leber  bei  denuelben.'  Arrhiv  /.  exv.  PatkoL  ti.  Pharmak.  Vol  zii. 
(1886),  pp.  1 — 33.  Befer  to  Beet.  4,  '  Deber  die  Vorgtinee  in  dei  Leber  bei  dei 
(ATBeniraBserstofC)  Polyoholie  (p.  19—80). 
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Th»  condn-  Stem*  had  shewn  that  when,  in  doves,  all  the  hlood- 

ttv*  •xpBA-  vessels  going  to  the  liver  are  tied,  as  well  as  the  bile- 
mmto  of  Min-  ducts,  no  bile  colouring-  matter  accumulates  in  the 
kowiki  ^  and  blood  and  tissues :  a  result  which  absolutely  proved  the 
*""'*'  "  incorrectness  of  Harley's  views  that  the  bile  colouring 

matter,  unlike  the  bile  acids,  is  not  formed  in,  but  is  merely  excreted 
by  the  liver. 

Id  doves,  however,  the  secretion  of  urine  ie  completely  arrested  by 
the  ligature  of  all  the  vessels  supplying  the  liver,  whereas  in  ducks  and 
geese,  as  llinkowski  and  Naunyn  discovered,  the  secretion  continues 
after  the  operation.  Applying  the  method  first  employed  by  Stern 
to  these  animals,  with  the  addition  that  the  liver  was  subsequently 
extirpated,  they  found  that  if  the  whole  of  the  liver  bad  been 
removed,  the  urine  remained  free  from  biliary  constituents.  Having 
determined  that  normal  ducks  and  geese  after  the  inhalation  of 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  excrete  bile  colouring  matters  in  the  urine, 
they  proceeded  to  expose  ducks  and  geese  from  which  they  had 
removed  the  liver  to  the  same  agent.  In  the  time  which  intervened 
between  the  poisoning  and  the  death  of  the  bird,  urine  was  excreted 
which  contained  hsemoglobin,  but  which  was  free  Jrom  bile  colouring 
matters.  They  thus  succeeded  in  demonstr&ting  that  in  the  most 
typical  cases  of  supposed  hfemotogenic  jaundice,  the  excretion  of 
bilirubin  is  necessarily  connected  with,  and  dependent  on,  the  liver. 

In  a  sense,  however,  these  cases  of  Jaundice  induced  by  ictero- 
genic  drugs  differ  from  the  ordinary  run  of  cases  of  jaundice,  in  that 
the  changes  induced  in  the  blood  are  probably  the  starting  point  of 
the  hepatic  changes  which  lead  to  the  subsequent  absorption  of  bile 
colouring  matters  and  which  are  the  cause  of  the  polycholia  which 
distinguishes  them  in  their  earlier  stages. 

As  was  previously  stated,  some  (Leyden',  Budd,  Harley)  who 
beld  the  opinion  that  two  great  divisions  of  cases  of  jaundice  existed, 
believed  that  they  could  be  discriminated  one  from  the  other  by  de- 
termining whether  the  urine  contained  bile  acids  as  well  as  bile 
colouring  matters,  the  former  being  said  to  be  only  excreted  in  jaun- 
dice from  obstruction.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  discoveir  of  bile  acids 
in  urine  does  not  admit  of  being  satisfactorily  made  by  the  simple 
employment  of  Pettenkofer's  reaction,  and  the  scientific  proof  of  the 
presence  of  bile  acids  requires  operations  of  considerable  complexity. 
But  Stadelmann*  has  conclusively  proved  that,  in  the  Jaundice  occa- 
sioned by  icteri^enic  drugs,  the  urine  often  contains  bile  acids  as  well 
as  colouring  matters,  whilst  Naunyn*  discovered  them  in  two  cases  of 

'  See  note  6,  p.  864. 

*  Huis  Stem, '  Beitrige  xnx  Pathologie  der  Leber  and  dei  Icteras.  1.  Ueber  die 
nonuBle  BildangMtntte  dea  OoUenfarbBtoSes.'  Arehiv  /.  exp.  Pathol,  u.  Pharnuth. 
Vol.  XII..  (1885),  pp.  89—69. 

*  Leyden,  BtitrUgt  air  Pathologte  da  Ictenu.    Bflilia,  1B66. 

*  BUidelniMin,  op,  d(.    AreUvf.  exp.  Path,  u,  Pbarmak.  Vol.  iti.  p.  231. 

*  Naunyn,  'Beitrage  z\a  Iiebre  vom  loterat.'  Arehiv  f.  Anat,  u.  Phy.  186S, 
■p.  188  tt  teq. 
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pyaemic  jaundice  in  which  no  obstacle  to  the  flow  of  bile  into  the 
intestine  existed,  and  in  which  the  liver  was  not  more  deeply  bile 
stained  than  the  other  organs. 

Does  a  'Urobilin  Jaundice'  exist? 

It  has  long  been  known'  that  cases  of  Jaundice  occasionally  occur 
in  which  the  urine,  though  of  dark  colour,  does  not  exhibit  Omelin's 
reaction.  Some  of  these  cases  are  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
when  stained  with  bile  colouring  matter,  the  skin  retains  its  jaundiced 
tint  for  Eome  time ;  in  transitory  cases  of  Jaundice  it  does  so  for  a 
considerable  time  after  the  liquor  sanguiuis  and  urine  have  become 
free  from  bilirubin.  There  are,  however,  some  cases  of  slight  and  per- 
sistent jaundice  in  which  the  urine  does  not  exhibit  Omelin's  reac- 
tion, but  contains  abnormal  quantities  of  urobilinoid  bodies*.  These 
have  been  called  cases  of  '  Urobilin  icterus '  (Ict^re  h^mapb^ique  of 
Gubler  tuid  Dreyfusa-Brissac).  Quincke',  who  has  investigated  this 
subject  carefully,  concludes  that  the  jaundiced  colour  of  the  skin 
never  depends  upon  urobilin  (a  self-evident  proposition,  seeing  that 
urobilin  possesses  no  such  tinctorial  power  as  would  enable  it  to  stain 
the  tissues),  but  that  the  urobilin  found  in  the  urine  in  these  cases  is 
due  to  a  transformation  in  the  urine  of  normal  bile  colouring  matter. 
On  examininjrthe  blood  serum  he  always  found  it  to  contain  bilirubin. 
According  to  Frerichs,  jaundiced  urine  occasionally  does  not  exhibit 
Omelin's  reaction  when  first  passed,  but  does  so  after  exposure  to 
air  (?).  Hence  he  surmised  the  existence  of  certain  chromogens,  con- 
vertible by  oxidation  into  normal  bile  colouring  matters. 


Sect.  2.    The  Modifications  in  Chemical  Composition  which 
THE  Bile  exhibits  in  Disease. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  changes  which  the  bile  undei^^oes  in  disease 
is  remarkably  scanty ;  this  necessarily  follows  from  the  fact  that  we 
have,  in  the  human  subject,  no  means  of  obtaining  the  secretion 
during  life,  and  that  such  data  as  we  possess  are  almost  entirely 
derived  from  analyses  of  bile  obtained  post  mortem. 

neprwaiKie  In  discussing  the  action  of  icterogenic  pobonous 

*"  *?•  ""iii^  agents  we  have  referred  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  first 
Mn  and  iti  de-  instance,  these  agentf  lead  to  the  setting  free  of  the 
rivaUYBi:  oxy-bcemoglobiQ  which  the  red  blood  con>uscles  con- 

■  htwmoBlou-  tain.  It  has  been  found  that  under  these  circumstances 
uoohoiia'.  haemoglobin   finds  its   way  into   the   bile.      Filehne*, 

'  Frerichs,  Klinik  d.  LeberkrankheUen,  ToL  i.  p.  106. 

*  C.  Oerhtcdt,  '  Uebar  Urobilinnrie.'     Witntr  mtd.  Woehentthrifl,  1877,  no.  34. 

'  B.  Qainoke,  Beitrige  zor  Lebie  vom  loteroB.  4  '  Ueber  den  Bogenanntea  Utobilis- 
ietetna.'    Tirchoir'B  Arckiv,  Vol.  zcv.  (136—140). 

*  W.  Filehne,  '  Der  Uebeiguig  tod  BlatEubetofl  in  die  OkUe  bei  gewiaaen  Tergift- 
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who  gives  the  name  of  '  ffamogloinnockolia '  to  this  condition,  has 
found  that  it  is  set  up  in  the  rabbit  when  this  animal  is  poisoned  by 
the  following  substances:  phenylhydrazin,  toluylendiamin,  the  deri- 
vatives of  anilin,  pyrogallol,  potassium  chlorate.  Sec 

TossiuB'  had  already  twice  observed  the  passage  of  bsemi^lobin 
into  the  bile  of  the  dog  as  a  result  of  toe  injection  of  water. 
Wertheimer  and  Meyer*  likewise  observed  the  passage  of  haemo- 
globin into  the  bile  of  dogs  when  these  animals  are  poisoned  by 
me-ans  of  anilin  and  toluidin,  as  well  as  when  death  is  induced  by 
cooling  the  body.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  subsequent 
researches  of  the  authors,  that  the  phenomena  are  not  as  constant  in 
the  dog  as  in  the  rabbit*.  The  elimination,  by  the  kidneys,  of  the 
hcemogiobin  which  has  passed  into  solution  in  the  liquor  sanguinis 
appears,  in  this  animal,  to  be  so  rapid  that  its  diffusion  into  the  bile 
does  not  occur*.  Probably,  hsemoglobinocholia  will  be  found  to 
exist  in  pernicious  aniemia  and  in  early  stipes  of  acute  yellow 
atrophy. 

Thapruanoe  In  bypertemia  of  the  liver  resulting  from  an 
tt  "mb"*"  *°  obstructeif  venous  circulation,  albumin,  occasionally 
but  by  no  means  always,  is  found  in  the  bile'.  In 
Blight's  disease  and  in  some  cases  of  fatty  liver  (?),  and  sometimes 
after  injection  of  water  into  the  blood,  the  bile  is  said  to  contain 
albumin*. 

TiMpnMnM  T^e  bile  {g  gaij  often  to  contain  large  quantities  of 

tfncu  In  tiia    gygj^p  Jq  cases  of  diabetes.    According  to  Claude  Bernard 
the  injection  of  sugar   into   the   blood   leads   to  the 
secretion  of  a  saccharine  bile, 

nf^TOi'ta'tt*  Excess  of  urea  has  been  found  in  the  bile  after  death 

jjie.  from  Bright's  disease  and  cholera. 

TkapnMiiM  Leucine  and  tyrosine  have  been  discovered  in  the 
tf  iTOdiiB  ud  bijg  of  patients  who  have  died  from  acute  yellow 
nji,  atrophy  ot  the  hver. 

ungen  nndaiiiigeii  anderen  (blntaohidigendeii)  EmgiifleQ.'  Virohov't  JrcAfu,  Vol.  cxm. 
(1889),  p.  HE— *17. 

'  Adolf  Voesiai,  'Beetimmuugeti  dea  OallenfarbstofFeBin  dei  Gslla.'  Arehiv  f.  tep. 
Patholofit  u.  Pharmak.  Vol.  ii.  (1879)  *26  <(  le^. 

■  E.  Wertheimei  and  E.  Mejei,  'De  rappsntion  de  I'oiyh^moglobine  dona  la  bile 
et  de  qaelqQM  caracUres  speatrosoopiqoea  normaox  de  oe  liqoide.'  Archiva  de  Phytio- 
logie,  Jnillet,  1869,  p.  438  el  teg. 

*  B.  Wertheimer  and  E.  Meyer,  'De  qnelques  laibg  noaveaai  relatib  an  pasu^ 
de  la  matiira  oolorante  da  MOg  dana  la  bile.'  Arehivet  de  Phytiologie,  I  Avril,  1890, 
p.  43G  et  teq. 

'  Bee  a  oriUdsm  ot  Wertheimer  and  Me^er't  first  pspw  by  Filehne  in  a  aeooud 
paper  by  thie  author  eDtitled,  'Dei  (Jebergang  vom  Hamogbbin  in  die  Otlle.'  Tirchow'a 
Arehiv,  Vol.  own.  (1890),  p.  606. 

■  Freriohs,  'Die  BtantugBhypeiamia  der  Leber,' iTfintl;  der  LeberkrankMten,  Vol.1. 
p.  873  and  S73. 

<  Oautier,  Chitrtit  Biologiqtu.    Paris,  1893,  p.  666. 
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Tbe  ■iwMM  Ciises  have  been  recorded  where  the  bile  fouad  in 

of  bue  ooioDT-  the  gall  bladder  after  death  has  been  colourless.  Some 
lux      matte™    ^f  these  have  been  doubtless   cases  of  the  'hydrops 

""  *■     cystidis  fellese'  which  will  be  referred  to  below,  the  fluid 

found  in  the  gall-bladder  being  a  secretion  of  its  mucous  membrane 
and  not  true  bile.  Hitter'  has  published  analyses  of  colourless,  or 
nearly  colourless,  bile,  in  which,  the  other  biliary  coostitueuts  being 
present,  the  bile  colouring  matters  alone  were  absent,  or  nearly  sa 
In  certain  of  these  coses  there  was  tatty  degeneration  of  the  Over, 
though  absence  of  biliary  pigment  is  by  no  means  characteristic  of 
this  condition.  The  greatest  mterest  attaches,  however,  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Noel  Paton  and  Balfour  who  found,  in  their  case  of  biliary 
fistula  (p.  275),  that  the  bile  always  became  markedly  paler  during 
pyrexia  and  on  several  occasions  was  quite  colourless.  When  the 
patient  was  suffering  from  acute  tonsilitis,  tbe  bile  was  totally  des* 
titute  of  colouring  matter.  '  Throughout  the  course  of  the  fevensb 
days,  in  the  early  morning,  when  tbe  temperature  was  lowest,  the 
bile  was  always  well  coloured,  and  it  was  towards  the  afternoon,  when 
the  temperature  rose,  that  the  diminution  in  tbe  pigment  was  to  be 
observed  *.' 

SnmmuT  of  During  pyrexia,  the  quantity  of  bile  ie  diminiBhed  and 

tbt      obMwei    the  colouring   matter,  as   above  stated,  may  diminiith    to 
2[^'^*'2^    such  an  extent  that  the  liquid  may  be  colourless', 
nnder  parti-  '"  •'<*'»g6*tio°  "^  *^^  ''^^''  due  to  venoDS  obstructioD,  the 

milkr  dlMUM.    ^'^^  Bometimea,  though  not  invariably,  contains  albumin. 

In  fatty  degeneration  of  tbe  liver,  the  bile  has  been 
noticed  to  be  deficient  In  colouring  matter,  though  this  is  by  no  means 
always  the  case.  In  amyloid  degeneratioa  of  the  liver,  Uoppe-Seyler,  on 
one  occasion,  found  the  bile  highly  pigmented  and  oootuidng  a  larg« 
quantity  of  solid  matters,  of  whicb  the  htrger  part  was  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol*, in  acute  yellow  atrophy,  the  bile,  like  the  other  fluids  of  the  body, 
contains  leucine  and  tyrosine. 

In  diabetes,  the  bile  contains  sugar.  In  uraemia,  whether  due  to 
afiection  of  the  kidneys  or  to  cholera,  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  bile  is 
increased.  In  cholera,  the  mucous  membrane  of  tbe  gall  bladder  may  or 
may  uot  be  affected.  In  tbe  latter  case,  tbe  gall  bladder  contains  a  '  rice- 
water'  liquid,  i,a  a  white  turbid  liquid  mixed  with  flakes  of  detached 
epithelium,  resembling  the  liquid  which  is  found  in  the  intestinal  canaL 
In  the  former  case,  the  gall  bladder  contains  a  dark  coloured  and  very 
concentrated  bile,  concerning  which  it  b  impossible  to  say  whether  it  is 
secreted  in  tbe  condition  in  which  it  is  found,  or  whether  it  has  become 
concentrated  in  its  passage  along  the  biliary  ducts*. 

>  Ritter,  CompM  Bendui,  Vol.  lixiv.  p.  618,  and  Journal  dr  VAnaWmit  tt  de  la 
Phytiologie,  1BT3,  p.  181.  The  reader  maj  al«o  Tet«i  to  a  paper  b;  V.  Hanot  entitled, 
'  Notice  pour  servir  k  ItiiBtoire  de  raoboUe.'  Cmnpta  rendui  de  la  SoeHU  d€  biologit, 
ISSi,  pp.  41  aod  SS6. 

>  D.  NoSl  Patoa  and  J.  M.  Balfour,  op.  cit.    (Refer  to  p.  311). 

■  Noel  Paton  and  J.  M.  Balfour,  op.  d(.,  (p.  911  and  213  refer  also  to  p.  304). 
'  Hoppe-Se;ler,  PhyHolog.  Chemie,  p.  316. 
'  Hoppe-Sejler,  Pkj/riolog.  Chanit,  p.  316. 
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The  Sbcbetion  of  the  Qux-Bladdeb  in  so-called  Htdrdps 
Crsnois  Fbixba 

Id  the  records  of  cbolecystotomy  a  large  number  of  cases  occur 
in  which  the  gall-bladder  having  been  opened,  in  order  if  possible  to 
remove  a  calculus  obstructing  the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  the  biliary 
passages,  it  was  found  full  of  a  colourless,  generally  highlj  viscous, 
liquia,  of  alkaline  reaction.  The  calculus  is,  in  these  cases,  very  fre- 
quently impacted  in  tbe  cystic  duct  and  acts  as  a  valve,  permitting  the 
expulsion  of  bile  from  the  gall-bladder  but  preventing  its  entrance. 
The  colourless  liquid  found  in  these  cases  is  not  a  decolourised  bile, 
but  the  secretion  of  tbe  mucous  membrane  of  gall-bladder.  When 
complete  occlusion  of  the  gall-bladder  exists,  it  mav  become  enor- 
mously distended  with  this  miid,  and  there  is  then  established  the  con- 
dition known  as  dropsy  of  the  gall-bladder,  or  hydrops  cyatidia  fetUte. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  mucous  secretion 
which  fills  tbe  gall-bladder  in  these  cases  represents,  either  qualita- 
tively or  quantitatively,  its  normal  secretion.  Frerichs,  Naunyn, 
and  others  have  found  indeed  that  in  such  cases  tbe  epithelium  of 
tbe  gall-bladder  has  chuiged  in  charaeter.  Referring  to  them, 
Naunyn  Bay8,"das  Epithelium  verhert  den  Character  desCylinderepi- 
thela.  Ich  fand  in  mehreren  FftUen,  statt  seiner,  einen  aus  viel 
grosaeren  kubischen  Zellen  bestehenden,  Epithelbelag.  Das  Gleicbe 
mnden  Fittres  u.  A.  vor  mir'." 

Qlisson*  and  de  Graaf*  were  the  first  to  examine  the  fluid  under 
discussion,  though  the  first  chemical  analysis  of  it  was  published  by 
Frericbs*,  who,  in  one  case,  found  it  to  contain,  in  lOOO  parts,  982'7 
parts  of  water  and  17*3  parts  of  solid  matters.  The  oivanic  matters 
(mucin,  &c)  amounted  to  16'0,  the  alkalies  to  0'6  an<rthe  earths  to 
0-7  parts  for  1000.  In  ^me  cases  of  this  kind,  if  the  gall-bladder  be 
opened  and  a  fistula  established,  the  secretion  of  liquid  continues. 
Two  such  cases  have  been  observed  by  Ur  Mayo  BoDson  of  Leeds. 
The  fluid  was,  in  the  first  instance,  examined  by  Birch  and  Spong'. 
One  of  these  cases  was  afterwards  much  more  satis&ctorily  investi- 
gated by  Mr  Mayo  Bobeon  himself'. 

The  case  was  that  of  a  woman,  aged  32  (weighing  48*6  kilos.), 
who  was  operated  on  in  January,  1884,  for  diat^dEKl  gaU-bladder  due 
to  gall-stones.  A  fistula  having  been  established,  a  constant  flow  of 
somewhat  viscid  liquid  was  set  up ;  this  was  assumed  to  be  the  un- 
mixed secretion  of  the  (^-bladder,  as  complete  occlusion  of  the 
cystic  duct  existed  imd  as  no  trace  of  bile  could  be  detected  in  the 

■  B.  Nfttmyn,  KUnik  der  ChoUlithUuU  p.  106.    Compora  also  Frarieha'  remarks 
{Klinik  d.  Ltbtrkrankluiten,  Bd.  n.  p.  149). 
1  OlinoD,  ATiaUmt.  Eepatit,  Cap.  89. 
'  de  Onaf,  Traetatui  it  neco  panereatieo.  Cap.  8. 

*  Fnriehs,  Klinik  d.  Ltberkrankheileu,  Bd.  n.  p.  449. 

*  Biroh  and  Spong,  Journal  of  Pkytiolagy,  ToL  nu.  p.  876. 

*  M»jo  Bobsou,  Proeeedingt  of  the  Boyai  Society,  Td.  zlto.  (IBSO),  pp.  i99  el  tq. 
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secretion.  The  average  quantity  of  fluid  secreted  in  24  hours  was 
found  to  be  71*3  cc.  The  following  ate  the  results  of  the  obBerva- 
tions  made  on  April  29,  1884. 

Yolume  of  secretion  in  24  hours  72  cc 

Sp.  gr.  1009-5 

Reaction.     Alkaline. 

Solid  matters  in  1000  parts     1536 

Water  98464 

Oiganic  matters,  chiefly  mucin,  in  1000  parts  672 

Chlorides  equal  to  NsCl  5-73 

Sodium  carbonate 2-20 

Other  salts,  containing  phosphates,  potassium  salts,  &c  0-71 

la  accordance  with  the  opinion  already  expressed,  it  appears, 
however,  to  the  Author,  that  we  cannot  from  the  study  of  the  above 
and  sindlar  cases  form  any  accurate  idea  of  the  secretion  of  the 
normal  gall-bladder.  The  above  analysis  represents  the  characters 
of  the  liquid  found  in  typical  cases  of  hydrops  cystidia  feUetx  and  was 
probably  the  product  of  a  mucous  membrane  of  which  the  secreting 
epithelium  no  longer  possessed  its  normal  characters. 

Empy«u  of  As  a  result  of  an  infective  cholecystitis,  empyema 

Um  saU-DUd-  of  the  gall-bladder  has  been  observed,  i.e,  the  gall- 
'*'^-  bladder    becomes   distended    with    a   purulent    fiuid. 

Naunjm,  who  has  investigated  such  cases,  has  found  the  purulent 
fluid  to  contain  Bacterium  colt  commime\ 


Sect.  3.    Tee  Influence  of  Drugs  ok  the  Secretion  of 
Bile.    CHOLA.aoouEa. 

In  discussing  the  action  of  so-called  icterc^nic  poisonous  agents, 
we  incidentally  pointed  out  that  they  appear  to  lead,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  an  increase  of  the  quantity  of  bile  secreted,  to  a  true 
polycholia.  We  have  now  to  refer  briefly  to  researches  which  have 
been  made  with  the  view  of  determining  whether  medicinal  agents 
exist  which  exert  a  direct  action  on  the  secretion  of  bile,  especially 
whether  drugs  exist  which  may  correctly  be  termed  hepatic  stimu- 
lants or  cholagogues.  The  fact  that  certain  drugs  when  administered 
to  man  induce  copious  bilious  stools  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
supposed  to  indicate  that  they  possess  a  truly  chol^ogue  action,  bat 
the  conclusion  is  one  which  cannot  logically  be  drawn  from  the 
premises. 

"The  clinical  observer,"  says  Professor  Rutherford,  to  whose 
researches  we  owe  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject, 
"has  supplied  most  valuable  information  regarding  the   power  of 
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various  substancea  to  iocrease  the  amount  of  bile  in  the  dejections. 
He  observes  dejectiona  of  a  clay  colour,  he  gives  five  grains  of 
calomel,  and  further  observes  t^at  in  some  cases  the  dejections 
thereafter  assume  their  natural  appearance.  He  cannot  he  certun 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  result  is  brought  about.  For  anjrthing 
be  knows,  it  might  be  occasioned  (1)  by  stimulation  of  the  hepatic 
secreting  apparatus;  or  (2)  by  the  stimulation  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  ^l-bladder  and  larger  bile-ducts — to  wit — the  bile-expelling 
apparatus ;  or  (3)  by  removing  a  catarrhal  or  congested  state  of  the 
ohtice  of  the  common  bile-duct,  or  of  the  general  extent  of  the 
larger  bile-ducts ;  or  (4)  by  removing  from  the  intestine  substances 
which  had  been  passing  therefrom  into  the  portal  vein  and  depressing 
the  action  of  the  hepatic  cells;  or  (5)  by  stimulating  the  intestinal 
glands,  and  thus  producing  drmnage  of  the  portal  system,  whereby 
the  '  loaded '  liver  might  possibly  be  relieved*. 

In  truth,  the  investigation  of  cholagt^ues  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  in  the  whole  range  of  pharmacology,  for  the  various  methods 
of  research  which  have  hitherto  been  em^oyed  are  all,  more  or  leas, 
open  to  objections  which  compel  the  utmost  caution  in  drawing 
inferences  from  them,  and  have  led  to  the  most  contradictory  results. 

The  first  observations  on  the  cholagogue  action  of  a  drug  bad 
reference  to  calomel  and  were  performed  on  dogs  with  biliary  fistulce. 
"  By  this  method,  Nasse*,  Kolliker  and  Mijller*,  Scott*,  severally  made 
observations  on  a  single  dog  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  calomel 
on  the  biliary  secretion.  Being  in  some  measure  contradictory,  the 
subject  was  m  1866  taken  up  by  a  committee,  of  which  the  late 
Professor  Hughes  Burnett  was  chairman  and  reporter'.  Professor 
Arthur  Gamgee  and  the  Author  were  the  two  junior  members  of  the 
committee  upon  whom  devolved  the  task  of  performing  the  experi- 
ments. The  investigation  was  laborious  and  lasted  two  years*."  The 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  this  committee  were  that  calomel,  mercuric 
chloride  and  taraxacum  do  not  increase  the  flow  of  bile  but  probably 
act  on  the  bile  expeUing  apparatus. 

"  In  1873  Rohrig'  observed  the  rate  of  biliary  flow  from  temporary 
fistulse  in  fasting  curarised  dogs,  before  and  after  the  injection  of 

Surgative  agents  into  the  stomach  or  intestine.     He  found  that  lai^ 
OSes  of  croton  oil  greatly  increased  the  secretion  of  bile  and  that  a 

>  W.  Butbertoid,  ■  An  EiperimeDtAl  Besearch  on  the  PhTsiologiuI  Action  of  Drags 
on  the  Secretion  of  Bile.'  (From  the  Tramaeturru  o/  the  Boyal  Societj/  of  Edir^Tgh, 
VoL  xui^.     Edinburgh,  1B79. 

*  J.  S.  Hafise,  '  Ckinimentatio  de  bilia  qnotidie  a  oane  secietK  oopia  et  indole.' 
Quoted  b;  Butheiford. 

>  EOlhker  nnd  Muller, '  Beitrag  zni  Lehre  Ton  der  Qalle.'  WUnburg.  Vertuin^ungen, 
VoL  T.  (185G).    Quoted  by  Bntherford.  p.  2B1. 

*  Q.  Scott,  'On  the  influenoe  of  mercnrial  preparationB  on  the  Bacrotion  of  bile.' 
Beale's  Archivet  of  Medicine,  VoL  I.  p.  209. 

■  Britith  Aiiociatiim  BeporU,  IS68. 

*  Rutherford,  op.  cit.  p.  136. 

^  BOhiig,  >  Experimentelle  UnterBDofaongen  tiber  die  Phjsiologie  dei  OallenAbwn- 
dernng.'     Wittier  med.  .TahrbacAer,  1873,  p.  240. 
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similar  effect,  though  to  a  less  extent,  was  produced  by  colocyoth, 
jalap,  aloes,  rhubarb,  senna,  and  sulphate  of  ma^neeia — the  potency 
of  these  agents  as  stimulants  of  the  liver  being  in  the  order 
mentioned.  He  found,  moreover,  that  castor  oil  bad  little  effect 
and  that  calomel,  while  it  seldom  recalled  the  biliary  secretion  after 
it  had  ceased,  nevertheless  somewhat  augmented  it  when  taking 
place  slowly.  Bohrig's  statement  with  regard  to  calomel  does  not 
differ  much  from  that  made  by  Hughes  Burnett's  committee,  bnt 
nevertheless  he  did  find  that  certain  pm^tive  agents,  when  given  to 
fasting  animals  with  temporary  biliary  fistulte  increased  the  biliary 
secretion,  while  the  committee  found  that  in  non-fasting  animals 
with  permanent  biliary  fistulfe  purgative  action,  induced  by  podo- 
phyllin,  calomel,  &c.,  diminished  the  amount  of  bile  secreted  in  the 
tweiity-four  hours'." 

Subsequently'  Professor  Kutherford  resumed  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  subject  and  in  1879  published  the 
elaborate  memoir  uready  referred  to.  In  his  researches,  like  Rohrig, 
he  determined  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  bile  from  temporary  fistulee  in 
fosting  curarised  dogs.  It  is  impossible  to  give  here  the  whole  of  the 
(fifty-four)  conclusions  at  which  Trofessor  Rutherford  arrived,  but  the 
following  brief  summary  comprises  bis  most  interesting  results :  drugs 
appear  undoubtedly  to  exist  which  may  be  called  hepatic  stimulants, 
in  80  for  that  they  increase  the  flow  of  bile  in  the  unit  of  time,  and  of 
these  some  exert  a  powerful  and  some  only  a  feeble  stimulant  action. 
Of  these  drugs,  some  are  not  only  choli^ogue  but  exert  a  more  or  less 
powerful  stimulant  action  on  the  intestinal  glands,  while  others  have 
no  action  on  the  latter.  The  following  well-known  drugs  are  placed 
by  Rutherford  amongst  the  powerful  hepatic  stimulants : 

Sodium  phosphate  (i.  s.). 

Mercuric  chloride. 

^cacuanha. 

Colchicum  (i.  s.). 

Jalap  (i.  s.). 

Aloes. 

Colooynth  {L  a.). 

Sodium  benzoate. 

Sodium  salicylate. 

The  drugs  in  the  above  list  to  which  the  letters  (i.  s.)  are 
appended,  are  powerful  intestinal  as  well  as  hepatic  stimulants. 
Ipecacuanha  as  well  as  sodium  benzoate  and  salicylate  are  examples 
of  hepatic  stimulants  almost  without  action  on  the  intestinal  glands. 

The  following  well-known  drugs  are  hepatic  stimulants,  though 
their  action  is  much  feebler  than  those  tirst  referred  to : 
Rhubarb. 

Acid,  nitro-hydrochl.  dil. 
'  Butherfoid,  op.  cit.  p.  136. 
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Calomel,  according  to  Rutherford,  stimulates  thd  intestinal  glftnds 
but  not  the  liver,  whilst  mercuric  chloride  is  a  powerful  hepatic 
stimulant  exerting  but  little  action  on  the  intestine.  The  latter 
statement  must  be  held  to  apply  to  medicinal  doses,  as  in  poisonous 
doses  GOTTosiTe  sublimate,  as  is  well  known  to  the  tozicologist,  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  intestinal  irritant  poisons. 

"Purgation  produced  by  purely  intestinal  stimulants,  such  as 
magnesium  sulphate,  gamboge  and  castor  oil,  diminishes  the  secretion 
of  bile."  "  When  a  substance— e.g.  podophyllin — which  powerfully 
stimulates  the  intestine  as  well  as  the  liver,  is  given  in  too  large  a 
dose,  the  bile-secretion  may  never  be  increased,  and  though  it  should 
be  increased  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  soon  diminiahed  as  the 
excitement  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  extends  downwards 
and  implicates  a  larger  and  larger  number  of  glands'."  Amongst  the 
results  which  Rutherford  obtained  is  to  be  mentioned  that  he  found 
that  bile,  in  sufficient  doses,  exerted  a  cholagc^e  acUon. 

RmmxiOim  Since  the  publication  of  Prof.  Rutherford's  researches, 

mbMqnant  w  jj^g  action  of  cholagogues  has  been  investigated  anew 
with  the  aid  of  animals  and  human  beings  with  per- 
manent biliary  fistulte.  For  the  most  part,  these  results 
have  led  to  the  denial  that  any  true  cholagc^es  exist.  Amongst 
those,  however,  who  have  obtained  positive  cholagogue  results  is 
Rosenberg*,  who  experimenting  on  two  dogs  with  permanent  biliary 
fistuhe  found  that  olive  oil,  bile,  and  sodium  salicylate  exert  a  truly 
cholagogue  action. 

From  the  observations  of  Battistini*  on  two  dogs  with  permanent 
biliary  fistuUe,  it  results  that  santonin  is  a  cholag<^e  of  very 
decided  activity,  and  his  results  have  been  confirmed  by  Uarfori*. 

With  the  exception  of  the  observations  just  referred  to  nearlr  all 
others  performed  amce  the  publication  of  Rutherford's  researches  have 
led  to  negative  results.  Thus  Baldi'  in  the  case  of  two  dogs  with 
bilianr  fistuhe  found  that,  with  the  eecception  of  bile  itsdf,  no  agent 
introduced  into  the  stomach  or  intestine  affected  the  secretion  of 
bile.  Mayo  Robson'  performed  a  series  of  experiments  in  his  case  of 
biliary  fistula  {o.  275)  in  the  human  subject  which  seemed  to  shew 
that  none  of  the  reputed  cholagogues  exerted  any  action  wbat«ver, 

*  Rntberford,  op.  dt.  p.  3M. 

*  J.  Boscmberg,  '  Ueber  die  oholagoge  Wlrkniig  dw  OliveiiOU  in  Targldali  za  dar 
Wirkuitg  emigei  anderon  oholagogen  Uittel.'  Pflliger'a  AtcMv,  VoL  uti.  (1B89), 
pp.  8S4— 366. 

*  Battiitinf,  '  Einfliui  dea  SantoninB  ant  die  OaUenaQuohddnng.'  VrUertueh.  lur 
SaturUhn  von  MohKhoU,  Vol.  xin.  pp.  414— ISl.  Abitraeted  in  Htlr'B  Jahreibtrieht, 
Vol.  XT.  11886),  p.  816. 

*  Mufori,  '  Sulla  prstesB  uioDe  colagoga  dall&  Saiitonina.'  Aimali  if  Chimiea  e  df 
farmaeologia.  Ber.  *,  Vol.  i.  p.  163,  Abatracted  in  Mtly'«  Jahrtiierichl,  Vol.  ax. 
(1690),  p.  389. 

■  Daria  Baldi, '  BecherahM  expMmentalee  sur  la  marohe  de  la  aiaiiiioa  blHaire.' 
Jrthivu  iU^Utmet  dt  BiologU,  18SS,  p.  880. 

■  M«yo  Eobwn,  (^.  eiU  Proctediitgi  of  th«  Boyal  Society,  Vol.  xltti.  (1800), 
p.  499. 
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and  Paschkis*  &nd  Nissen*  experimenting  on  dogs  with  biliary  fistubse 
obtained  negative  results  with  all  chol^ogues,  the  bile  alone  excepted. 
Besides  Nissen.  Mandelstamm',  Miiller',  Loewenton*  and  Glass*  have, 
in  Dorpat  under  E.  Stadelmann's  direction,  determined  the  action  of 
various  medicinal  ^enta  on  the  biliary  secretion  of  dogs  with  com- 

{ilete  fistulffi  and  coosumiDg  a  constant  quantity  of  water  and  solid 
ood.  Their  results  are  opposed  to  those  of  Rutherford  and  tend  to 
negative  the  existence  of  any  drugs  exerting  an  action  as  hepatic 
stimulants.  All  these  negative  results  notwithstanding,  we'  are  uot 
of  the  opinion  that  the  experiments  of  B<jhrig  and  of  Rutherford  are 
necessarily  incorrect,  because  investigations  performed  by  a  different 
method  have  led  to  contradictory  results.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  all  &ct8  combine  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  so-called 
circulation  of  the  bile  and  it  therefore  follows  that  a  man  or  am 
animal  from  whose  alimentary  canal  all  bile  is  diverted,  by  means  of 
a  biliaiy  fistula,  is  so  far  removed  from  the  normal  condition  that 
pharmacological  experiments  of  the  nature  of  those  we  are  discussing 
cannot  be  held  to  be  quite  conclusive. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  question,  it  appears  to  the  Author 
to  be  desirable  that  a  renewed  investigation  of  the  subject  be  carried 
out,  with  the  aid  of  dogs  with  SchifTs  amphibolic  biliary  fistulie.  The 
results  obtuned  in  this  way  would  be  free  frY>m  mixt  of  the  objec- 
tions which  can  be  advanced  against  observations  carried  out  either 
by  the  method  of  Bi5hrig  and  of  Rutherford,  or  on  dogs  or  human 
beings  with  permanent  fistulie  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

Sect.  4.    The  Eumination  of  Medicinal  and  Poisonous 

AGENTS  IN  THE  BiLE. 

It  was  Orfila,  the  founder  of  modem  toxicology,  who  directed 
attention  to  the  £iict  that  the  majority  of  metallic  poisons  are  taken 

'  H.  Pacobkii,  'Ueber  Cholkgoga.'  Med.  /ahrMIch«r,  1884,  p.  169.  Quoted  by 
Namneiiter. 

*  W.  NiiHii, '  EiperimBntelle  UalenQehiingm)  ttber  den  Einflon  von  Alkalien  aal 
SdretioD  and  ZnaunmenietEDng  der  Oalle.'  Dorp»t,  Diu.  Inaug.  1869.  MtJy'B 
JakreibeTiehl,  1890,  p.  380. 

■  BUndelrtunm,  'Ueb«rdeD  Binfliusdiugcir  Arandmittelanf  Seoretioa  trndZnum- 
'      "  "    '    Inaug.  Dtu.    Dorpat,  1890. 


letnmg  der  Oalle.'    Inaug.  Diu.    Dorpat,  1890. 

Mflller,  'Ueber  den  Eindow  eiiiiger  pburakkologiMbeT  ICttel  anf  SeoratioD  and 

itnngderOalte.'    Inaug.  Di**.    Doipat,  1890. 


*  A.  Loewantou,  'ExpeiimeDtalle  UatennahongetiflbecdenEiiiflaMeiitieer  AbfQbi- 
mittel  Hud  der  CljvniBta  anf  BeoretioD  nod  ZiwuiuDenKtsiing  der  Oalle,  aowie  dwen 
WiikuDg  bM  Oallaiftbweaenheit  im  Dftnne.'    Inaug.  Diu.    Do^t,  1891. 

*  3.  Glata,  'Ueber  den  Einflnea  einiger  NatrouMtee  ml  Seeration  ond  Alkalien- 
B^ialt  dar  Oalla.'  Inaug.  Din.  Dorpat,  1899,  and  Irehiv  /.  txp.  Path.  u.  Pharmai. 
Vol.  HI.  (1898),  pp.  341—27*. 

I   dieaer 

, tumsen  I 

»  Mogenannte  CluHagoga  nioht  existiren,  wenn  man  nioht 

e  lelbrt  als  eoli'      ^       ■  '  

ChemU.    Jena,  1S9S,  p.  ISB. 


inng  getBDBOht  m  haben.    Aue  eiuer  Belhe  neaerer  Uabersaoliiin^  bat  aieh 
n,  tuu  togenannte  CluHagoga  nioht  existiren,  wenn  man  nioht  gewisse  Qallen- 
beetandtheile  lelbrt  ale  aolohe  bezeiohnen   will'    Neomeiiter,   LehrlnKh  der  phf/t. 
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up  by  the  liver  and  either  retained  by  that  otgan  or  excreted  in  the 
bile,  so  that  in  the  iovestigation  of  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic, 
antimony,  mercury,  copper,  lead  and  zinc,  the  examination  of  the 
liver  is  of  particular  importance.  Copper,  in  particular,  has  been 
found  to  be  an  almost  constant,  though  doubtless  an  adventitious, 
constituent  of  liver  and  the  bile,  and  its  presence  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  food  of  man,  especially  the  vegetable  food, 
always  contains  traces  of  copper'.  Ellenberger  and  Hofmeister  found 
0'02  and  004  per  cent  of  CuO  in  the  bile  of  the  sheep*.  Zinc  has 
also  been  frequently  found  in  the  liver  and  tissues  of  human  beings 
and  animals'. 

Claude  Bernard  found  that  sulphate  of  copper,  iodide  of  potas- 
aium,  spirit  of  turpentine  and  grape  sugar,  when  injected  into  the 
blood,  rapidly  pass  into  the  bile.  Amongst  other  suDstances  which 
are  excreted  in  the  bile  are:  potassium  chlorate  (Provost  and  Blnet*); 
salicylic  acid.  Diakonow*  shewed  that  when  indigo-carmin  is  in- 
jected into  the  juguUr  vein  of  the  rabbit,  after  the  method  of 
Chrontscbewsky*,  as  well  as  when  it  is  injected  subcutaneouely 
or  introduced  into  the  stomach,  it  is  rapidly  excreted  in  the  bile. 
Peiper'  made  the  interesting  observation  that  in  dogs  with  perma- 
nent biliary  fistuUe,  when  iodide  of  potassium  was  introduced  in 
large  doses  (5  gnns)  into  the  rectum,  it  could  only  be  detected 
in  the  bile  5  or  6  hours  after  the  injection.  Sodium  salicylate 
was  found  within  half  an  hour.  Sulpbocyanide  of  potassium  also 
passed  into  the  bile,  but  neither  potassium  ferrocyanide  nor  ferri- 
cyanide. 

Wertheimer'  has  shewn  that  the  sodium  compound  of  phyllocyanic 
acid,  which  is  an  immediate  derivative  of  chlorophyll-green,  when 
introduced  into  the  blood,  is  rapidly  excreted  by  the  bite.  Amongst 
substances  which  are  not  excreted  in  the  bile  may  be  mentioned 

■  The  leader  u  rsfeired  to  the  exceedingly  oomplete  uid  interastiiig  Hooogn^  bj 
Dr  A.  TBchiroh,  ProfesooT  of  Pharm&oognoey,  Pharmaoy  knd  Toiioology  in  the 
Univerait;  of  Bom,  entitled  Dm  £up/er  vom  Staridpunlctt  dtr  gerielitliehen  Chtmu, 
Toxieoloffu  wul  Hygieiu.  Stattgart,  TerUg  tod  Ferdinand  Soke,  1B9S,  pp.  138.  Id 
UuH  work  Till  be  found  inter  aiia  a  oomplete  aooount  ot  the  literature  relating  (o  the 
diatribntion  of  ooppeF  throoghout  the  animal  and  Tegetable  kingdom. 

■  EllenbergOT  nnd  HofmeiEtor,  Archiv  f.  vuteiuch.  u.  prakt.  Thitrhtillmnde, 
less,  p.  S2£.    Qooted  bj  Tsohiioh,  pp.  cit.  p.  19. 

>  Q.  Lechartier  and  F.  Bellamy,  >  Bnr  la  prtoenee  du  zinc  dans  le  ooip*  dea  animanx 
et  dans  les  v^Staux.'  Cmrgita  Bendut,  Vol.  lxxxit.  p.  687.  P.  Baonlt  and  H.  Breton, 
'Sdt  la  pi^senoo  ordinaire  da  nuvre  et  dn  zine  dans  te  eorpe  de  I'honmie.'  Compta 
Bendat,  VoL  lxixt.  p.  40. 

*  pT^Toet  aDd  Bmet,  'Beohenbes  expirimeDtales  lelatiTes  i  I'MtioD  dea  niMtca- 
mentB  aor  1ft  aierition  biUaire  et  k  leor  Rumination  par  oette  a^crMion.'  Revut  midi- 
eaU  de  la  Suiut  ronundc.    No.  S30,  Mai,  13B8. 

■  DiakODow,  >  Ueber  das  Yerhalten  der  IndigOBOhwefeMore  im  tbieriaohen  Oigan- 
iamiw.'     Hoppe-Boyler'a  Mtd.-ehem.  nntenuehuniien,  Berlin,  1366,  pp.  2iS — 364. 

*  CbrontBohewAy,  Tirohow's  Arehiv.  IMS. 

'  E.  Peiper,  '  Uebergang  von  Arzneimitteln  ana  dem  Blnte  in  die  (lalle  nad 
Beaoiption  tod  der  Mastdaimacbleimhaat  ana.'  Zeittchrift  f.  kHn,  Med.  Tol.  iv. 
(13o3),  p.  403  tl  teq. 

'  M.  B.  Wertbeimer,  '  8ur  I'ilimiDation  par  le  toie  de  la  mati^  oolorante  Torte  dea 
T^gitanx.'    Archiva  de  Pkynoiojie,  Jon.  1898,  pp.  134—130. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  FOBM,  STRUCTURE  AND  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION 
OF  BILIARY  CALCULI.  CHOLELITHIASIS  AND  THE 
THEORIES  ADVANCED  TO   EXPLAIN   IT. 


Sect.  I.     The  Frequenct  of  Occubrekce,  the  Form,  the 
Classification  and  Structuee  of  Gall-stones'. 

In  a  Dreceding  Chapter  of  this  Book  we  have  already  referred 
iQcideiitaUy  (see  p.  316)  to  biliary  calculi  and  have  pointed  out  that 
one,  though  much  the  leas  frequent,  variety  containa  considerable 
quantities  of  the  compound  of  bilirubin  and  calcium,  nearly  always 
mixed,  however,  with  more  or  less  choleaterin,  and  containing  small 
quantities  of  little  investigated  derivatives  of  bilirubin.  A  second 
variety  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  cholesterio. 

Though  biliary  calculi  may  be  found  in  the  intra-hepatic  biliary 
ducts,  much  the  larger  number  occur  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  where 
calculi  are  found  id  the  cystic  or  common  bile-duct  they  have 
almost  invariably  migrated  from  their  seat  of  formation  in  the  gall- 
bladder. 


The  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  biliary  concre- 
guuihMi  ni—jL  '''°'"'  '®*^  *^^  great  French  pathologist  Cruveilhier  to 
remark,  'La  production  des  calcules  biliaires  est  une 
des  l^ons  les  plus  communes  de  I'esp^ce  humaine''.  Charcot 
illustrates  the  accuracy  of  Cruveilhier's  statement  by  telling  us  that, 
in  bis  experience,  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  autopsies  of  the  aged 

1  £arly  hUtory  of  QaU-itona.  Oall-BtOQeg  were  flnt  notioed  in  the  j'eai  1S65  bjr 
J.  KentDuum,  of  Dresdan,  vbo  aommiuiieAted  his  obaerratianB  to  Oonisd  GesBuer,  wbo 
pnUiBbed  them  in  hia  work  entitled  Dt  omnivm  Ttrum  /outliunt  geture,  Tignr.  1565. 
AmoiiBit  the  eailicr  wanrate  observen  ol  gaU-atonea  were  VesalJiu,  FaUopina,  GlJBmn, 
STdenham,  Boeihava  and  van  Bwieten,  SKtvage*.    The  first  ahemioal  examination  of 


For  TefeienOBB, 

and  other  Infonnation,  on  the  rabjeot  ol  the  hietorj  ol  gall-stone*  the  reader  is  referred 
to  FreriobB,  Klinik  d.  Leberkrankheiten,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  466  and  467. 
>  Cruveilhier,  Traili  d^amOoTiiU  palhologiqiie,  t  ii.  p.  X67. 
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women  dying  in  the  great  boapital  of  La  Salp^tri^,  concretions 
have  been  found  in  the  gallbladder'. 

The  number  of  calculi  which  are  found  in  the  gall-bladder  varies 
greatly.  Occa^onally,  though  rarely,  a  single  ^culuB  is  found, 
though  more  commouly  the  number  varies  between  5  and  30.  As 
many  as  SOOO  calculi  were  found  in  one  gall-bladder  by  Morgt^ini, 
and  7802  by  Otto  (Breslau  Museum). 

^T'Kfl  However   few  or  numerous  the  calculi   contained 

in  a  gall-bladder,  usually  they  all  possess  the  same 
chemical  composition,  the  same  structure,  the  same 
volume,  the  same  colour.    Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  rare. 

The  size  of  biliary  calculi  varies  greatiy,  the  average  being  about 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  Meckel  described  a  biliary  calculus  which 
was  15  centimetres  long  aod  6  broad,  and  which  only  weighed 
30-3  grms. 

When  biliaiT  calculi  occur  singly  they  are  rounded  or  ovoid. 
When  they  attain  a  very  large  size  they  are  pyriform,  as  they  mould 
themselves  to  the  shape  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  formed. 
Multiple  calculi  usually  exhibit  facets.  These  facets  are  produced 
by  the  mutual  pressure  of  the  concretions  one  against  tne  other 
whilst  these  are  of  yet  soft  consistence,  ^id  not  by  a  process  of 
attrition. 

The  colour  of  biUary  calculi  presents  great  varieties.  Those 
which  are  composed  of  nearly  pure  cholesterin  ere  throughout  white 
and  sometimes  transparent.  Others,  which  are  also  composed  of 
cholesterin,  possess  a  more  or  leas  coloured  and  opaque  exterior, 
which  is  sometimes  yellow  and  sometimes  greenish.  The  colour 
depends  especially  on  the  presence  of  particular  stages  of  oxidation  of 
the  biliary  colouring  matters. 

BiliaiT  calculi  have  a  very  low  specific  gravity,  which  is,  however, 
always  higher  than  that  of  water  or  bile.  Soemmering  and  some 
other  authors  have  follen  into  error  in  asserting  that  bUiary  calculi 
occasional!;  float  in  water  and  bile.  When  recent,  biliary  calculi 
always  sink  in  these  liquids.  Sometimes,  however,  biliarr  calculi 
are  found  in  museums  which,  having  become  dry,  float.  If  tnese  are, 
however,  plunged  in  water  or  bile  for  some  time,  bubbles  of  air  are 
seen  to  rise  and  the  calculus,  acquiring  its  original  density,  sinks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  liquid. 

Btmotim  of  "  As   a  rule,  biliary  calculi  present  (1)  a  central 

■■n-iMnM.         nucleus :  (2)  a  middle  zone,  whi«i  is  in  general  com- 
posed of  multiple  concentric  lamellee,  formed  by  radiating  crystalline 

>  Chki«ot,  '  Lefons  but  Im  MKlsdiea  dn  Foia  at  dea  Beina  I&itaa  1  la  FaonlU  da 
M^eoine  de  Paris.'  BecoaiUteB  et  pobliiea  pu  Boarneville  at  Sevestre,  BMaotann 
dn  Pro0jt$  Medical,  Paria,  IB77.  The  Anthoi  hae,  in  his  deaoriptiona  of  oalcnli,  ni«de 
gTMt  UM  of  the  large  stoiw  of  infoTmation  oontained  ia  the  iectnrea  devoted  to  the 
aubjeet  of  biliai?  litbiMi*. 
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pyramidal  masses  of  cholesterin :  (3)  a  laminated  external  layer  or 
shelL 

"The  nucleus  commonly  presenta  a  brownish-black  or  ^enisb 
colour,  and  is  usually  formed  of  a  combina'tioD  of  biliary  pigments 
with  <»lcium.  The  nuclens  is  sometimes  solid,  sometimes  tiollowed 
as  a  result  of  a  process  of  desiccation,  in  which  case  a  more  or  less 
subdivided  cavity  exists.  Sometimes,  the  nucleus  contains  concrete 
mucus  (Oh.  Robin,  Frerichs),  or  shrivelled  epithelial  cells  (Frerichs). 
Finally,  the  nucleus  has  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  been  found 
to  contain  foreign  bodies,  the  existence  of  which  Cruveilheir  in- 
correctly denied.  In  the  famous  often-quoted  case  of  Lobstein, 
which  he  figured  in  tbe  Atlas  accompanying  his  TraiU  d'Anatomie 
Pathologwue,  a  demccated  Ascaria  Iwmbrictndes  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  calculus.  In  the  subject  which  furnished  this  calculus,  thirty 
other  ascarides  were  found  in  the  biliary  passages. 

"As  examples  of  foreign  bodies  constituting  the  nuclei  of  biliair 
calculi  may  be  cited  the  following : — (1)  the  case  of  Naucke,  in  which 
a  needle  two  centimetres  long  formed  the  centre  of  a  biliary  con- 
cretion of  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  (2)  tbe  case  recorded  by  Buisson, 
in  which  the  centre  of  the  nucleus  consisted  of  a  small  aggregation 
of  blood;  (3)  a  case  recorded  by  the  same  observer,  in  which  the 
nucleus  of  a  biliary  calculus  in  an  ox  was  fonned  by  a  JTisfoma 
hepatieum;  (4)  I  would  remind  you  of  tbe  fact  that  Thudichum  has 
found  the  nuclei  of  a  certain  number  of  biliary  calculi  obtained  from 
the  same  gall-bladder  to  be  formed  of  branching  filaments,  evidently 
representing  moulds  of  the  interior  of  small  intra-bepatic  biliary 
ducts  and  which  appear  to  have  played  the  part  of  centres  of 
formation  of  the  concretions'. 

"  Little  remains  to  be  said  concerning  the  structure  of  the  middle 
layer  of  gall-stones.  This  layer  is  usually,  as  has  been  previously 
stated,  composed  of  crystals  of  cholesterin  and  presents  a  radiated 
aspect.  Sometimes  the  radiations  are  interrupted  by  concentric 
strife  or  layers  which  cut  the  crystalline  pyramids  perpendicularly 
to  their  long  axis.  The  middle  layer  is  either  quite  white  or  trans- 
parent or,  on  the  contrary,  more  or  less  coloured.  In  tbe  latter  case, 
the  biliary  pigment  has  intermingled  in  vairing  proportions  with  the 
cholesterin,  wnich  in  the  former  case  was  free  from  it.  Barely,  the 
middle  layer,  though  composed  of  cholesterin,  presents  a  soapy 
uniform  aspect,  without  stratification  and  without  any  evidence  of 
crystalline  structure. 

"The  himinated  external  shell  is  observed  in  the  larger  number 
of  cases.     Yet,  as  has  been  stated,  it  is  sometimes  absent     Id  such 

'  The  ftoooraoy  ot  Uub  obserratioD  is  denied  by  NBnnyii, '  Tbndiohnm  hal  behanptet, 
daaa  eioh  in  dem  Centnuu  der  meitteD  BlMengKlkiuCeiiie  Abgfiase  von  Lebergallen- 
gangen  linden.  Er  meinte,  dasi  diese  GkllEngangs^linder  geirSlmlieb  den  ErjstaUi- 
Batjocakem  f<lr  die  QftllenblMenconoremente  bildeten.  Nach  den  Abbildangeu,  die 
Thudiohmn  von  seineQ  Gatlengkngieylindent  giebt,  kann  iati  nor  wgen,  dase  ich  sie 
nie  geaehen  babe.'    Klinit  d,  ChoUlithiatit,  p.  49. 
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caeee,  the  bases  of  tbe  cryBtaUine  pyramids  project  to  the  veiy 
external  surface  as  mammillated  protuberances.  When  an  external 
layer  exists,  it  is  almost  always  very  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
middle  zone,  by  its  colour,  its  stratified  appearance,  and  its  con- 
sistence. It  is  sometimes  composed  of  cholesterin  amuiged  in  tbin 
layers,  which,  when  seen  in  section,  appear  to  be  separated  by  strife 
of  biliary  pigment.  In  other  cases,  tne  external  layer  is  due  to  the 
compound  of  biliary  pigment  and  calcium  forming  one  or  several 
layers  of  greater  or  less  thickness  and  possessed  of  a  brown  or  green 
colour.  Finally,  the  external  layer  may  present  strata  of  c^^um 
carbonate  separated  by  pigmentary  deposits'." 

vwattTA'M  Naunyn,  in  his  monograph  on  cholelithiasis,  adopts 

iHnHflMtion  the  following  classificatioa  of  biliary  calculi:  (1)  pure 
^^^''^  cholesterin   calculi :    (2)  stratified  cholesterin  adculi  : 

(3)  the  common  biliary  calculi,  that  is  the  usually 
yellow  or  whitish-browu  calculi  which  are  found  in  cotisiderable 
numbers  in  the  gall-bladder,  ^hicb  commonly  are  facetted  and 
are  often  of  a  soft  or  friable  consistence,  when  first  obtained :  (4)  the 
mixed  bilirubin-calcium  calculi,  which  occur  singly  or  to  the  number 
of  two  or  three  in  the  gall-bUdder  or  the  la^l>iliary  passages  and 
which  when  multiple  may  present  facets.  They  are  either  composed 
entirely  of  a  reddish-brown  or  dark-brown  mass,  or  they  possess  a 
central,  laminated,  cholesterin  nucleus.  Even  those  parts  of  the  stone 
which  appear  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  bilirubin  contain  as  much 
as  25  per  cent,  of  cholesterin:  (5)  pure  bilirubin-calcium  stones. 
These  are  never  l(u^,  varying  from  the  size  of  grains  of  sand  to  that 
of  peas.  For  the  most  part,  they  have  the  consistence  of  wax,  though 
a  variety  occurs  which  is  harder ;  the  latter,  which  are  usually  veiy 
minute  and  never  larger  than  peas,  are  of  a  steel-grey  or  blackish 
colour  and  possess  a  metallic  lustre. 

The  small  calculi  are  composed  in  great  part  of  bilirubin-calcium, 
though  they  always  contain  biliverdin-calcinm,  besides  bilifuscin  and 
bilihumin ;  they  very  rarely  contain  bilicyanin.  The  calculi  belonging 
to  this  class  contain  very  small  quantities  of  cholesterin ;  sometimes 
barely  recognisable  traces. 

(6)  Rarer  forms  of  biliaiy  calculi,  which  include  some  already 
referred  to  in  Charcot's  description,  viz.  (a)  amorphous  and  imper- 
fectly crystallised  cholesterin  stones  of  small  size:  (b)  calculi  con- 
taining calcium  carbonata  This  salt  is  often  present  in  large 
quantities  in  addition  to  bilirubin-calcium.  Naunyn  has  often  found 
the  nucleus  of  the  common  gall-stones  to  be  composed  of  agglomera- 
tions of  spheres  and  warty  masses  of  calcium  carbonate:  (c)  con- 
cretions with  heterogeneous  bodies  as  a  nucleus,  or  concretions  which 
may  be  termed  conglomerate  stones :  (d)  casts  of  the  hepatic  ducts'. 

^  Chfticot,  op.  cit.  p.  133  et  uq. 

■  B.  Maooyn,  Klinik  dtr  CJioUUthlatii  (Uit  3  brbigen  ond  3  liohldmck  Ttfeln). 
Leipzig,  Terlag  voa  F.  C.  W.  Vogel,  1893.     Befer  to  p.  1—6.    The  Author  wiihw  to 
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"The  pure  bilirabin-calcium  stones  are  found  not  on];  in  the 
g&ll-btadder,  but  also  in  the  intra-bepatic  ducts.  The  halntual 
tenants  of  the  f^ll-bladder  are  the  common  mixed  cholesterin- 
calculi  "  (Naunjn).  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  small  concretions 
of  pure  cholesterin  may,  and  do,  originate  in  the  intra-hepatic  bile- 
ducts. 


Sect.  2.  Enumeration  of  the  Constituents  as  tet  found  in 
Oall-siones.  The  Fiquents  which  are  only  found  in 
Qall-stones  (Bilifuscin  and  Bilihuhin). 

We  have  ah^ady  referred  to  the  fact  that  cholesterin  and  the 
calcium  compound  of  bilirubin  constitute  the  most  important  con- 
stituents of  biliary  concretions,  though  the  latter  is  often  mixed  with 
considerable  quantities  of  calcium  carbonate. 

In  addition  to  bilirubin  in  combination  with  calcium,  calculi 
which  contain  this  compound  may  contain  biliverdin,  hilicyanin, 
choletelin  and  imperfectly  known  bodies,  described  as  bilifuscin  and 
bilihumin,  which  are  also  for  the  most  part  combined  with  lime. 
The  bilirubin -calcium  calculi  nearly  always  contain  copper  (which 
Naunyn  thinks  probably  exists  as  a  bilirubin -copper  compound), 
besides  iron.  Frericha'  examined  and  described  calculi  of  bilirubin- 
calctum  which  contained  globules  of  metallic  mercury,  and  his 
observations  on  this  point  have  been  confirmed  by  severtu  observers 
(Beigel*,  Lacarterie',  Naunyn'). 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  neither  free  bilirubin  nor  the  salts  of  the 
bile-acids  occur  in  gall-stones ;  the  traces  of  these  substances  which 
are  discoverable  are  derived  from  the  bile  with  which  the  gall-stones 
are  permeated. 

In  rare  cases,  biliary  calculi  have  made  their  way  into  the  urinary 
passages  and  uric  acid  has  then  been  found  as  a  constituent*. 

Similarly,  when  gall-stones  have  sojourned  for  some  time  in  the 
intestines  the;  may  be  coated  with  phosphate  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium, as  well  as  with  calcium  carbonate'. 

Mknowledge  his  greit  indebtednem  to  this  able,  interesting,  tnd  admirabl;  Ulaatrated 
work,  the  appaannce  of  which  hu  marked  a  new  eta  in  our  knowledge  of  ebole- 
Utbiaiia. 

'  Freriohs,  Klimli  d.  LebeTlTankhtittn,  Vol.  n.  pp.  *7i  and  475, 

'  Bcigel,  Wiener  mtd.  Wochewckr.  1S66,  No.  15. 

'  Laoarteria,  Gaietu  mii.  de  Parii,  1827,  quoted  b^  Chaicot,  op.  eit.  p.  181. 

'  NaiuiTii,  '  So  besohrieb  Freriohs  OaUenconoremente  (die  ieh  obrigena  selbet  anter- 
soohen  honnte)  welobe  ana  OaUen  farbetoflkalk  bestanden  imd  EOgeldieD  metaUiBchen 
Qaeeknlbeie  enthielten,'  loc.  eit,  p.  7. 

'  Oflterbook,  Berlin,  klin.  Woehauehr.  1871,  Nob.  49  and  51,  and  Tiiehow's  Archiv, 
ToL  1.171.  (1876),  p.  278.  The  reader  is  referred  to  an  accoant  of  the  literatnre  of 
eaeeti  of  this  kmd  in  die  learned  work  b;  Piofeseor  Conrroider  of  Basal,  entitled 
Oatitiiti$eh-ilatutitelu  BeitrHgt  air  Patlioloffie  and  Ckirurgit  der  OalUnvtgt,  Leipzig, 
1690.  The  oasaa  yet  leoorded  will  be  Ibnnd  at  page  863,  nndar  the  heading,  '  UloeratJTe 
Perforationen  dar  Oallenw^e  in  die  Hamwege.' 

'  Chanot,  op.  eit.  p,  183. 
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Bilifaacin  C„H^,Oa? 

By  this  name  St&deler'  designated  a  constituent  of  gall-stones 
which,  contrasted  with  bilirubin,  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  chloro- 
fonn,  but  is  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  When  bilirubin-calcium 
gall-stones  have  been  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  then 
extracted  with  chloroform  (see  pc^  816),  the  first  chloroform  extract 
contains  some  bilifuscin.  When  evaporated  to  diyness,  the  residue 
yields  the  latter  substance  to  absolute  alcohol.  The  greater  part  of 
the  bilifuadn  is  to  be  found  in  the  residue  from  which  chloroform 
has  extracted  bilirubin.  If  this  be  dried  and  treated  with  absolute 
alcohol,  the  latter  dissolves  bilifuscin.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  extracted  with  boiling  water,  and  the  insoluble  residue 
^[ain  dissolved  in  as  small  a  quantity  as  possible  of  absolute  alcohoL 
fVom  its  solution  in  the  latter,  the  colouring  matter  is  precipitated 

2  the  addition  of  Uurge  quantities  of  ether.  It  is  again  dissolved  in 
»hol  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness. 
Bilifuscin  is  described  as  a  dark-brown  body  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  solutions  of  the  alkaline  hydrates.  It 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  chloroform  and  is  insoluble  in  water  and  ether. 
Its  solutions  are  brown,  with  a  shade  of  olive-greea.  Its  ammooiacal 
solution  is  precipitated  by  calcium  chloride,  insoluble  brown  flakes  of 
bilifuscin -calcium  being  obtained.  Bilifuscin  does  not  exhibit  Gmelin's 
reaction. 

Bilihwmin  1 

By  this  term  is  designated  the  insoluble  colouring  matter  which 
is  left  after  decomposing  bilirubin-calcium  calculi  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  extracting  with  chloroform,  absolute  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  body,  which  is  doubtless  a  mixture  of  derivatives  of 
bilirubin,  does  not  exhibit  Gmelin's  reaction. 

Naunyn*  seems  to  consider  bilihumin  to  be  almost  a  characteristic 
of  the  small  biliary  calculi  which  take  their  origin  in  the  intra- 
hepatic ducts,  and  which  are  to  be  distinguished  from  concretions  of 
inspissated  bile  by  their  containing  the  higher  oxidation  products  of 
the  bile-colouring  matter  (to  wit,  bUiverdin,  bilicyanin  and  choletelin) 
as  well  as  bilihumin- like  bodies.  It  is  very  hard  to  understand  how 
oxidations  can  take  place  within  the  hepatic  ducts. 

Biliprasin  U 

The  colouring  matter  described  under  this  name  by  Stadeler  is 
believed  to  be  a  mixture  of  bilifuscin  and  biliverdin. 

'  Stideler,   ^Ueber    die    Fu-bBtofle    dei   0»lls,'  Annalen   d.   Chemie    u.   Pftorm. 

D  Aea  OaUengiiiifea  der 
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Bilici/anm,  Ckoletdin. 

Accoidin)^  to  the  observations  of  Hoynsius  and  Campbell,  which 
have  been  confiroied  by  subsequent  observers  (Naunyn),  these  two 
bodies,  which,  as  we  have  seen  (pp.  328 — 330)  are  products  of  the 
oxidation  of  bilirubin  and  biliverdin,  occur  in  certain  of  the  biliary 
concretions  of  man. 


Sect.  3.    The  Mode  of  Foemation  of  Gall-stones. 

It  is  a  common,  indeed  a  general  belief,  among  those  who  have 
devoted  the  greatest  thought  and  study  to  the  subject  of  chole- 
lithiasis, that  all  circumstances  which  tend  to  hinder  the  flow  of  bile 
favour  the  formation  of  gall-stones,  and,  indeed,  that  a  retarded 
movement  of  bile  is  an  esseatii^  condition  to  the  formation  of  these 
concretions.  It  is  obvious  that,  cceteria  ^ribua,  the  liver  will  be 
rapidly  and  effectively  drained  of  its  bile  in  proportion  as  the 
respiratory  movements,  especially  the  diaphragmatic  and  abdominal 
respiratory  movements,  are  active,  and  conversely  that  all  conditions 
which  tend  to  limit  the  respiratory  movements  will  tend  to  a  stasis 
of  bile  in  the  intra-hepatic  biliary  ducts.  The  remarkable  frequency 
of  biliary  concretions  in  women,  as  compared  with  men,  has  been  ex- 
plained (Naunyn)  by  the  fact  that  their  respiratory  movements  (costal 
type  of  respiration)  are  less  favourable  to  the  compression  of  the  liver 
and  the  efflux  of  its  bile  than  the  characteristically  diaphragmatic  type 
of  respiration  in  man ;  that  pregnancy  must,  of  necessity,  by  impeding 
to  a  remarkable  extent  the  diaphragmatic  and  abdominal  respiratory 
movements,  greatly  increase  the  tendency  to  biliary  stasis,  a  tendency 
perhaps  aided  by  other  conditions  which  specially  affect  women,  as 
e.g.  tight  lacing  and  sedentary  occupations. 

In  an  investigation  carried  out,  at  Kaunyn'a  snggestioii,  Schroder'  in 
die  pathological  institute  of  Strassburg,  found  gaU-atones  in  4'4  p§  of  all 
male  subjects  and  20-6  of  all  female  subjects  whose  bodies  were  examined. 
Among  119  female  subjects  with  gall-stones,  99  had  with  eertairUy  borne 
childr^! 

The  frequency  with  which  gall-stones  are  found  in  the  gall-bladder 
increases  remarkably  with  age,  as  is  shewn  in  the  annexed  table, 
which  exhibits  Schrftder's  results. 

>  SeluiJder,  qnoted  by  Nbdoth,  Klinih  der  ChaliUtkiatU,  p.  ST.  The  only  i«(eieniw 
given  b;  Numyu  i»  the  tollowing,  >  SohrAder,  BtrMaborsei  Doctor-Diuert.  Wild,  1693, 

jiAar  Oft  nnhlinirt  * 
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it' 

HnnitMrotbodJwiii 

0—20 
21—30 
31—40 
41—50 
61—60 
60  nd  over 

82 
188 
209 
262 
161 
258 

2 
6 
24 
28 
16 
65 

2't 
S-2 
11-5 
111 
9-9 
25-2 

This  increoBe  in  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  eaU-etones  in 
old  people  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  due  to  their  bile  con- 
taining an  excess  of  cholesterin,  but  this  explanation,  as  will  be 
subsequently  argued,  is  an  untenable  one.  As  aee  advances  and  the 
muscular  activity  of  the  body  diminishes,  as  the  habits  become  more 
and  more  sedentary,  the  respiratory  activity  will  certainly  be  dimin- 
ished. If,  then,  there  be  any  truth  in  the  view  that  the  liver  is 
rapidly  and  effectively  drained  of  its  bile  in  proportion  as  the 
respiratory  movements  are  active,  and  that  a  slow  movement  of  the 
bile  is  a  primary  condition  for  ^e  formation  of  gall-stones,  it  will 
follow  that  ID  old  age  one,  at  least,  of  the  conditions  favourable  to 
the  formation  of  galf-stones  exists. 

But  the  investigations  of  Charcot  and  Fitres'  have  shewn  that 
the  uQstriped  muscular  fibres  which  exist  in  the  walls  of  the  biliary 
passages  undergo  remarkable  atrophy  in  old  age,  so  that  the  proba- 
bility of  the  expulsion  of  any  calculi  which  may  be  formed  is  much 
smaller  than  at  earlier  periods  of  life.  Thus,  perhaps,  we  may  in 
part  account  both  for  the  remarkable  increase  io  the  number  of  gall- 
stones found  after  death  as  age  advances,  as  well  as  for  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  cases  in  which  gall-stones  give  rise  in  old 
people  to  attacks  of  biliary  colic. 

But  ID  what  manner  can  an  arrested  or  retarded  movement  of 
the  bile  lead  to  the  formation  of  biliary  calculi  ?  If,  in  truth,  such 
a  connection,  as  has  been  generally  surmised,  actually  exists,  it  is,  in 
all  probability,  an  indirect  one,  the  retarded  flow  favouring  the  action 
of  agents  which  play  a  more  direct  part  in  the  process. 

We  have  seen  that  biliary  calculi  in  man  are  in  the  large  majority 
of  cases  composed  mainly  of  cholesterin  mixed  in  some  cases  with 
calcium  compounds  of  the  bile  colouring  matters,  whilst  the  con- 
cretions formed  mainly  of  the  ktter  compounds  are  comparatively 
rara  In  order  to  explain  the  formation  of  gall-stones,  we  shall, 
therefore,  have  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  which  lead  to  the 

r  Ut  Maiaditt  du  ToU  el  dt»  Reint, 
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origin  and  separation  of  cholesterin  and  the  calcium  compound  of 
bilirubin. 

As  has  previously  been  stated  (p.  33&),  cholesterin  is  chiefiy  held 
in  solution  in  the  bile  by  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  bile  acids,  though 
the  neutral  fats  and  the  alkaline  saito  of  the  fatty  acids  also  possess 
the  power  of  dissolving  considerable  quantities. 

From  lie  experiments  of  Happel',  recorded  by  Naunyn,  sodium  glyko- 
choUte  or  taurocholate,  when  existing  in  Bolntions  containing  from  0'2  to 
2-5  per  cent,  of  these  bodies,  are  able,  at  temperatures  of  37° — SS'C, 
to  dissolve  about  one-tenth  of  their  weight  of  cholesterin.  Soap  in  dilate 
solntions  is  able  to  dissolve  about  half  its  own  weight  and  olein  dissolves 
5  p.c,  of  its  weight  of  cholesterin. 

Bilirubin  and  calcium  both  exist  in  the  bile.  The  former  appears 
to  be  held  in  solution  by  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  bile  acids  which,  in 
addition,  possess  the  power  of  hindering  its  precipitation  by  calcium 
salts,  unless  these  are  added  in  great  excess  (Naunyn*).  The 
addition  of  albumin  to  a  solution  of  sodium  glykocbolate,  holding 
bilirubin  and  calcium  salts  in  solution,  causes,  however,  a  separation 
of  the  insoluble  calcium  and  bilirubin  compound  (Naunyn'). 

Frariolu'  Frerichs  assumed  that  a  stagnation  of  bile  in  the 

uwoir  of  tat*  gall-bladder  was  the  first  condition  for  the  formation  of 
5jrS^  **  gall-stones.  Under  the  influence  of  mucus  secreted  by 
the  gall-bladder,  he  believed  that  the  salts  of  the  bile 
acids  then  underwent  decomposition'  and  the  reaction  of  the  bile 
became  acid :  consequently,  the  cholesterin,  and  the  bilirubin  which 
had  been  held  in  solution  by  the  bile  salts,  separated,  the  former  in  a 
crystalline  condition,  the  latter  partly  in  a  crystalline  condition,  but 
chiefly  as  the  insoluble  calcium  compound  (Bramaon).  He  drew 
attention  to  the  important  part  played  in  this  process  by  lime  salts, 
which,  he  shewed,  are  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
gall-bladder ;  this  he  repeatedly  had  found  incruated  with  numberless 
crystals  of  calcium  carbonate.  Frericha  believed  that,  in  order  to 
lead  to  the  formation  of  biliary  concretions,  the  precipitated  bodies 
must  needs  remain  some  time  in  the  gall-bladder  and  require  the 
co-operation  of  the  elements  resulting  from  catarrh  of  its  lining 
membrane  (mucus,  epithelium  ?),  though  he  gives  no  details  as  to  the 
proceea. 

In  criticising  Frerichs'  theory  from  the  present  stand-point  of 
science  it  is  at  once  obvious  that  such  an  acid  fermentation  as  he 
assumed,  leading  to  a  decomposition  of  the  salts  of  the  bile  acids 

'  Hafml'a  eipenments  appear  to  have  been  performed  at  KaimTii's  ioatigation  and 
are  recorded  in  his  Klinik  d.  ChoUlithiami,  p.  16. 

*  Naaayu,  op.  ejc.  p.  IS. 

*  Ibid.  p.  19. 

*  Frerichs,  Elirtik  dtr  Leberkrankkeiteit,  BiamiBahwelg,  1661.  '  Die  EntBtebnng 
dar  QaUenooQoremeiite,'  Vol.  n.  pp.  484 — 487. 

'  '  Btockung  mid  Zersetznng  dai  Oalle  Ut  also  die  ente  Unaohe  der  Concrement- 
bildnng,'  FreriohB,  op.  eit.  p.  166. 

O.  25 
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could  not  originate  spontaneously,  but  presupposes  the  interventioa 
of  some  active  agent,  presumably  of  a  pathogenic  organism. 

As  the  bile  has  been  shewn  to  be  normally  rterile,  tbe  mere 
slowing  of  its  current  would  be  insuBScieut  to  iudnce  the  changes 
which  Frerichs  assumed.  But  even  were  such  an  acid  decomposition, 
as  he  imagined,  to  occur,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  would  lead  to 
a  sepamtioQ  of  tbe  cholesteria  of  the  bile,  inasmuch  as  such  a 
separation  does  not  occur  when  bile  decomposes,  through  exposure 
to  atmospheric  germs,  and  acquires  an  acid  reaction. 

Hannyni  When  discussing  (p.  340)  the  probable  origin  of  the 

thwny  oi  th*  choleateriu  of  the  bile,  we  drew  attention  to  the  views 
^^JJ"^  **  of  Naun^Q,  who  has  advanced  the  remarkable  hypothesis 
that  it  IS  not  a  product  removed  by  tbe  liver  from  the 
blood,  but  that  it  takes  its  origin  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  gall- 
bladder and  biliary  passages.  Whilst  we  advanced  arguments  which 
appear  to  us  to  prove  that  such  a  view  is  inadmissible  in  the  case  of 
the  normal  cholesterin  of  the  bile,  we  would  point  out  .that  these 
arguments  do  not  invalidate  the  possibility,  nay  the  certainty,  of 
the  local  production  of  cholesterin,  as  a  result  of  morbid  processes 
having  their  seat  in  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  biliary  passages. 

We  have  drawn  attention  to  the  observations  of  Frerichs  which 
merely  confirmed  and  extended  those  made  before  him  by  Cni- 
veilhier',  as  to  the  local  excretion  of  calcium  salts  by  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  gall-bladder,  when  this  becomes  the  seat  of  inflam- 
matory action.  Naunjm  and  his  pupils  have  supplemented  our 
knowledge  of  this  subject  by  shewing  tnat  the  amount  of  calcium  in 
the  bile  is  not  a£rected  by  the  amount  taken  into  the  body  and 
existing  in  the  blood*'.  The  only  constituent  of  gall-stones,  indeed, 
which,  according  to  Naunyn,  is  influenced  by  the  food  is  bilirubin, 
the  amount  of  which  seems  to  be  larger  when  the  diet  ia  abundant 
than  when  it  is  scanty. 

The  most  careful  inquiries  have  revealed  that  neither  hereditary 
nor  acquired  diathesis,  neither  nationality  nor  dietetic  habits,  appear 
to  afiect  the  incidence  of  cholelithiasis.  Rich  and  poor,  fat  people 
and  spare,  the  gout^  bon  vtvani  and  the  abstemious  peasant,  all 
suffer  alike  from  gall-stODes.  Such  being  tbe  case,  must  we  not 
seek  for  a  local  pathological  process  affecting  in  the  first  instance 
the  muceus  membrane  of  the  biliary  passages,  and  leading  secondarily 
to  tbe  formation  of  gall-atones  7 

The  essence  of  Naunyn's  theory  of  cholelithiasis  consists  in 
assuming  that  it  is  due  to  an  infection  of  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary 

'  CmTnlhier,  l^aiU  d'AnaUmit  pathologigue,  Tol.  n.  p.  190. 

'  NftiuiTD,  KlitUlc  d.  CluiUlithian;  'Die  Ealkaaseobejaun^  in  der  OoUe,'  p.  14. 

*  Dr  LudwB  Jaokwi.'UebCT  Choleateria- and KalttoBiiilMadiing  Bait  darO»MB' (Ana 
d.  mod.  Elimk  d.  Univ.  StTMibiirg).  Archiv  f.  exp.PatlLu.  Fhamak.,  Oct  1S91,  pp. 
287—248. 
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passages,  by  the  migration  into  them  of  oi^anisms  existing  in  the 
auodenum,  of  which  some  esert  a  pathogenic  action  ou  the  mucoas 
membrane,  this  migration  being  &cilitated  when  the  rate  of  flow  of 
the  bile  is  diminished. 

As  was  formerly  said,  the  normal  bile  is  sterile,  a  &ct  first 
demonstrated,  in  the  case  of  the  rabbit,  by  Netter  in  1884*,  and 
confirmed  in  the  case  of  man  by  Gilbert  and  Girode*  in  1890. 

Netter  and  Martha,  Brieger,  Leyden  and  others  had  found  in 
purulent  processes  affecting  me  biliary  passages  of  man,  in  addition 
to  other  organisms  {Sta/phylococd,  Streptococci),  a  bacillus  which  sub- 
sequent investigation  has  proved  to  he  the  Bacterium  coli  oommune. 
The  same  bactUus  was  afterwards  found  and  cultivated  by  Levy  in 
a  hepatic  abscess,  consecutive  to  gall-stones,  occurring  in  Naunyn's 
clinique.  In  five  cases  of  cholelithiasis,  in  which  an  acute  cholecystitis 
had  supervened,  Naunyn,  by  puncturing  the  gall-bladder  during  the 
life  of  the  patient,  discovered  the  same  bacillus. 

The  onanism  thus  discovered  is  eminentlv  pathogenic  and 
experiment  nas  shewn  that  when  introduced  into  the  oiliary  passages 
of  dogs,  after  ligature  of  the  common  bile-duct,  it  induces  acute 
infection  and  rapidly  kills  the  animal,  whilst  if  a  similar  culture  of 
the  bacillus  is  injected  without  ligaturing  the  duct,  no  bad  con- 
sequences follow  and,  when  the  animal  is  killed  after  an  interval,  no 
abnormal  appearance  is  observed,  either  in  the  biliary  passages  or 
the  hepatic  substance. 

Naunyn's  view  is  that  the  Bacterium  coli  commune  migrating 
from  the  intestine,  under  the  necessary  conditions  of  a  retarded  or 
arrested  bile-flow,  induces  an  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
gall-bladder,  a  '  calculus-forming '  catarrh  ('  steinbildende  Katarrh '). 

When  death  suddenly  occurs  in  individuals  suffering  from  gall- 
stones (but  not  suffering  from  cholecystitis),  the  epithelium  cells 
lining  the  gall-bladder  are  found  to  contain  &t  drops  and,  besides, 
so-called  myeline  masses,  with  double  outlines,  which  in  some  cases 
fill  the  whole  cell.  From  some  of  these  myelin-laden  cells,  the 
masses  are  seen  to  protrude  and  then  to  become  detached,  floating 
away  singly,  or  becoming  aggregated  into  clumps  of  glassy,  structure- 
less, higUy  refractive,  matter.  Such  glassy,  structureless  masses  as 
these  are  actually  found  floating  in  the  bile  in  cases  such  as  those  we 
are  considering.  On  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  they  may  be  observed, 
under  the  microscope,  to  congeal  into  a  mass  of  cholesterin  crystals. 
These  clumps  of  cholesterin  are,  as  Naunyn  shews,  the  first  rudiments 
of  gall-stones,  and  accompanying  them  are  exactly  similar  but  harder 
,  veritable  little  calculi    At  first,  these  little  calculi  have  a 


'  Netter,  quoted  b;  Nannjn,  op.  cit.  p.  43. 

>  Oilb«n  et  Oirode,  CompU$  Rtndiu  dt  la  SoeUU  4«  BiotogU,  1S90,  No.  89 ;  1891, 
No.  11. 
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glassy  Btracture,  but  sooner  or  later  the  cbolesterin  commences  to 
crystallise*. 

WheDever  this  remarkable  developnient  of  small  calculi  from 
clumps  of  cbolesterin  could  be  observed,  Naunyn  always  found  other 
very  minute  cbolesterin  calculi,  which,  however,  contamed  a  central 
cavity  filled  with  a  brown,  softish,  mass,  composed  mainly  of  bilirubin- 
calcium,  and  he  was  able,  in  the  case  of  these  also,  to  study  the 
process  of  formation  from  its  very  commencement.  At  first,  segre- 
gations of  swollen  epithelial  cells  are  usually  seen,  which  break  down 
to  form  a  granular,  brownish,  mass  and,  in  the  immediate  prosimity, 
similar  brown  granular  masses  are  seen,  around  which  confluent 
myelin  forms  have  set,  forming  a  glassy  capsule  of  cholesteria 

It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  Naunyn's  interesting  description  of 
the  minor  variations  which  may  be  observed  in  the  mode  of  origin  of 
calculi  and,  for  a  knowledge  of  these,  the  reader  is  referred  to  his 
work.  It  only  remains  for  ub  to  point  out  bow,  according  to  Naunyn's 
investigations,  the  calculus  grows  and  is  modified  l^e  growth  of 
calculi  composed  mainly  of  biHrubin-calcium  occurs,  doubtless,  in 
consequence  of  actual  precipitation  of  the  compound  from  the  bile, 
occasioned  partly  by  the  pouring  out  of  a  secretion  rich  in  lime  salts 
from  the  walls  of  the  gall-bladder  (an  event  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
alw^s  accompanies  a  catarrhal  condition  of  tbe  gall-bladder),  but 
partly,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  simultaneous  passage  into  the 
bile  of  albumin,  the  presence  of  which  greatly  aids  the  precipitation. 

The  growth  of  a  calculus  through  the  addition  of  cholestenn 
generally  occurs,  according  to  Naunyn,  by  the  superposition  of,  or 
infiltration  by,  the  masses  of  cbolesterin  around  it,  though  where  & 
calculus  is  surrounded  by  bile  it  may  also  increase  in  size  through 
tbe  crystallisation  of  cbolesterin  which  was  in  solution  in  that  liquid. 
The  iniUtratioD,  previously  referred  to,  takes  place  through  minute 
canals  which  penetrate  from  the  outer  zone  into  the  mterior  of 
calculi — so  called  infiltration  canals  (' lofiltrationscanale ') — which 
permit  both  the  primitive  soft  cholesterin  masses  and  the  bile  to 
permeate  the  concretion. 

It  must  be  added  that,  according  to  Naunyn,  the  crystalline 
structure  of  cholesterin-calculi  is  not,  in  general,  due  to  a  primary 
deposition  of  cbolesterin  in  the  crystalline  form,  but  is  due  to  a 
secondary  process  of  crystallisation  which  invades  the  mass  of  cboles- 
terin forming  tbe  calculus,  after  this  has  been  deposited. 
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Sect.  4.    Resdlts  of  Quantitative  Analyses  of  the  Chief 
Varieties  of  Biliary  Calcull 

I.     Choiesterin  Calculi. 

The  most  complete  investigations  on  the  compOBition  of  biliary 
calculi  have  been  made  by  Bitter',  who  for  the  purposes  of  his 
research  made  a  collection  of  6000  specimens. 

The  maximum  and  minimum  quantities  of  choiesterin,  organic 
matters  other  than  choiesterin,  and  mineral  matters  in  his  analyses  of 
choiesterin  calculi  are  aa  follows : 

MEaimnm.  MinimDm. 

Choiesterin  in  100  parts  981  642 

Other  ethnic  matters  in  100  parts    27'4i  1'5 

Mineral  matters  in  100  parts  B'4  O'i 

The  largest  amount  of  bilirubin  found  hy  Hitter  in  a  choiesterin 
calculus  was  1*2  per  cent. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  a  choiesterin 
calculus  made  by  v.  Flanta  and  Eekul^' : 

Water  in  100  parts  4-89 

Choiesterin  9082 

Saponifiable  fat  2-02 

Biliary  colouring  matter  020 

Mucin  (?)  1-35 

Matters  soluble  in  water  0*79 

Mineral  matters  0*28 


II.    BiUrvbin-calcium  Calculi 

In  a  bilirubin-calcium  calculus  (human),  Ritter  found  traces  of 
choiesterin,  75'2  per  cent,  of  organic  matters  and  24*8  per  cent,  of 
mineral  matters. 

The  following  analyses  exhibit  the  composition  of  a  bilirubin- 
calcium  calculus  of  the  ox,  made  by  Maly*. 

Bilirubin  in  100  parts  2810 

Fatty  matters  5-28 

Matters  soluble  in  water  1809 

Phosphates  and  earths  combined  with  bilirubin       141 
Insoluble  matters  and  loss  4713 

'  Bitter,  Journal  de  VAnaUnait  ttdela  PkyeioUgU,  1872,  pp,  60  and  181.  CompUi 
Bendtu,  Vol  LxxiT.JieTS),  p.  313. 

'  V.  PUnta  and  Eekoli,  Amtaiai  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  Vol.  uixvil.  p.  367. 

'  B.  Uftly,  '  Znsammensetsnng  der  OcbBeugallenBteine,'  Jahretb.  d.  Tkier-Chtmie, 
ToL  ty.  (1875),  pp.  810—312. 
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Maly  found  another  calculus  of  the  ox  to  contain  45  per  cent,  of 
bilirubin.     These  calculi  contained  no  cholesterin. 

Fhipson  analysed  a  similar  concretion  from  the  pig,  with  the 
following  results : 

Water  in  100  parts  8-00 

Bilirubin  61-36 
Ether  extract  (iat  and  cholesterin)     '       1*35 

Hyoglycholate  of  sodium  2'75 

Mucin  11-50 

Mineral  matters  13'65 


III.     Calculi  rick  in  Mineral  Matter. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  by  Ritter  of  a  calculus  weighinj^ 
1*36  grm&  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  an  aged  woman : 
Cholesterin  in  100  parts  04 

Bilirubin  0-6 

Biliprasin  (?)  O'S 

Bilihumin  128 

Hatters  soluble  in  water  2'3 

Calcium  carbonate  64'6     ■ 

Calcium  phosphate  12-3 

Ammoniaco-magnesium  phosphate  3'4 

Mucin  and  loss  2-8 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

UETHODS   FOR  THE  ANALTSIS  OF  THE  BILE  AND 
BILIARY  CALCULI. 


We  have  in  the  preceding  Chapters  treated  so  fully  of  the 
properties  and  methods  of  separating  the  normal  constitueots  of  the 
bile,  that  it  only  remains  to  describe  the  methods  which  are  employed 
in  the  systematic  analysis  of  bile  and  biliary  calculi,  and  which  are 
of  special  importance  to  the  pbjmician  and  the  pathologist. 


Sect,  1,     Eiaminatiox  of  the  Bile  for  Albumin,  Oxra*:Mo- 

QLOBIN    AND   IT8    DekivaTIVES,   SdQAB,    UeEA,   LEUCINE    AND 

Ttbosine. 

AiiMLi^m  '^^^  '^''^  ^  cautiously  neutralised  by  means  of  dilute 

acetic  acid  and  then  boiled,  when  the  production  of  a 
coagulum  will  indicate  the  presence  of  albumin. 

^^  The  bile  is  decolourised  by  means  of  animal  char- 

coal, filtered,  and  the  filtrate  is  tested  for  sugar,  (1)  by 
Fchling's  test,  (2)  by  the  fermentation  test. 

OsT-hmian-  In   the  case  of  the  presence  of  sufiScient  blood- 

J^J^J"**"  colouring  matter,  a  red  colour  and  the  characteristic 
spectrum  of  oxyhtemoglobin  may  be  observed.  The 
bile,  however,  readily  decomposes  this  body,  throwing  down  a  pre- 
opitate  which  contains  both  hiematin  and  albuminous  substances 
(Hoppe-Seyler).  This  precipitate  should  be  dissolved  in  dilute 
solution  of  sodium  hydrate  when  the  spectrum  of  hiematin  in 
alkaline  solution  is  oraerved ;  on  treating  the  solution  with  ammo- 
nium sulphide  the  spectrum  of  hsemocbromc^n  (reduced  hsmatin) 
is  obtained  (see  Vol,  i.  1st  ed.  p.  HO). 

In  examining  the  bile  of  the  ox  and  of  the  sheep,  when  two  bands 
alone  are  visible,  their  position  should  be  carefiilly  determined  and 
compared  with  that  of  the  oxyhemoglobin  bands,  before  the  con- 
clusion is  arrived  at  that  this  substance  is  present ;  the  necessity  for 
caution  arises   &om  the   fact   that  the  two  central   bands  of  the 
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so-called  cbolohfematiu  may  be  distiDdtly  observed  before  the  other 
bands  have  become  visible. 

_j^^  The  bile  ia  mixed  with  dry  auimal  charcoal  evapo- 

rated to  dryness,  and  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  absolute 
alcohol.  The  solution  is  thoroughly  precipitated  with  anhydrous 
ether  and,  after  subsidence  of  the  precipitate  of  salts  of  bile  acids,  the 
clear  ethero-alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue 
is  dissolved  in  water.  The  urea  present  may  then  be  separated  by 
Drechsel's  method  of  alcoholic  dialysis,  which  was  employed  by 
Haycraft  in  the  research  on  urea  in  the  blood  which  he  made  under 
Drechsel's  direction'.   The  urea  thus  obtained  must  then  be  identified. 

iMuaiie  and  The  bile  is  fully  precipitated  by  the  addition  first 

ijiiMiiw.  qC  ggimJoQ  (jf  igjj(j  acetate  and  then  of  ammonia,  and 

the  filtrate  from  the  abundant  precipitate  which  falls  is  treated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  filtrate  from  the  precipitate  of  lead 
sulphide  is  evaporated  on  the  water  bath  and  set  aside  to  crystallise. 
The  leucine  and  tyrosine  which  may  separate  are  identified,  separated 
and  treated  as  described  under  leucine  (pp.  234  and  236). 


Sect.  2.  Quantitative  Deteemination  of  the  Specific  Geavitt, 
Total  Soudb,  Salts,  Mucoid  Nucleo-albumin,  Bile  Acids, 
Fats,  Soaps,  Cholebteein.  Lecithin  asd  BiLE-coLouaraa 
Matters. 

1.  BpMUU)  Determine  by  means  of  the  specific  gravity  hatUe, 

"*'**'"  noting  carefully  the   temperature   (Vol.   I.   Ist  ed.   p. 

Weigh  oat  exactly  about  from  5  to  10  grammes  of 
bile  and  determine  the  total  solids  and  salts,  exactly  as 
described  in  the  case  of  blood  (Vol.  L  Ist  ed.  p.  177 


174  ei  seq.). 


—180). 

3.    THa  mn. 
ooid  nnolMt-al- 


Treat  fi^m  10 — 30  grammes  of  bile  with  five  times 
^^^  their  volume  of  absolute   alcohol   and   centrifugalise. 

When  the  precipitate  has  separated  in  a  coherent  mass 
(i.e.  in  about  10  minutes  with  a  velocity  of  2000 — 3000  p.  min.), 
collect  it  on  a  weighed  filter,  the  amount  of  the  ash  in  which  is  also 
known.  Thoroughly  wash  the  precipitate  with  absolute  alcohol  and 
collect  the  alcoholic  filtrate  and  washings.  The  precipitate  is  then 
further  washed  with  dilute  acetic  acid ;  the  filter  and  precipitate  are 
dried,  first  at  100°  C,  then  at  110°,  and  afterwards  weighed.  Thus 
are  found  the  amount  of  mucoid  nucleo-albumin  together  with  some 
insoluble  salts  and  a  trace  of  bile-colouring  matters.  The  filter  and 
precipitate  are  then  ignited  and  the  ash  weighed.     On  deducting  the 

'  In  Vol.  t.  (iBt  editioD),  p.  193  {Bayeraft't  metboS). 
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weight  of  the  ash  from  that  of  the  dried  precipitate,  the  weight  of 
the  mucoid  nucleo-albumiD  is  obtained. 

«.  Detami-  A  quantity  of  about  10  grammes  of  bile  is  treated 
nuiaii  of  nen-  with  alcohol  exactly  as  atat«l  under  3,  the  precipitate 
ud^Ht^n.  ^^  *^^  mucoid-nacfeo  albumin  being  carefully  washed 
with  ether.  The  alcoholic  and  ethereal  solutions  are 
evaporated  to  diyness  and  the  residue  thoroughly  extracted  with 
alcohol  and  ether,  filtered,  evaporated  to  dimness  and  weighed.  Thus 
is  found  the  combined  weight  of  the  cholesteriu,  lecithin  and  neutral 
lats.  In  order  to  obtain  the  separate  amounts  of  these  constituents, 
proceed  exactly  as  prescribed  ior  the  determiuation  of  these  bodies 
in  the  blood  {Hoppe-Seyler's  method.  Vol.  L  let  edition,  p.  187). 

5.   Dataimi-  The  determinations  under  this  head  necessitate  a 

natum  of  the  thorough  training  in  the  methods  employed  and  should, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  simplest,  not  be 
attempted  by  inexperienced  chemists. 

(a)  The  simplest,  but  only  approximate,  method  of 
determining  the  amount  of  the  ssdts  of  the  bile  adds  in 
the  bile,  is  to  evaporate  a  weighed  quantity  of  bile  to 
dryness,  after  mixing  it  with  pure  animal  charcoal.  The 
billed  wltb  thoroughly  dried  residue  is  extracted  with  boiling  ether 
*"*"**  and  afterwards  repeatedly  with  boiling  alcohoh     The 

alcohol  solutions  are  filtered,  evaporated  in  a  weighed  porcelain 
crucible  until  the  weight  of  dry  residue  is  constant ;  thereafter  the 
residue  is  ignited,  the  weight  of  the  ash  being  deducted  from  that  of 
the  total  alcoholic  residue.  Thus  we  obtain  approximately  the 
weight  of  bile  acids. 

(b)  (Hoppe-Seyler's  method.)  30  grammes  of  bile  are  treated 
exactly  as  described  under  3  (p  392) ;  indeed  the  same  quantity  of 
bile  which  serves  to  furnish  the  amount  of  the  mucoid  nucleo- 
albumin  will,  if  not  too  scanty,  suffice  for  the  determinations  now 
being  considered. 

The  mixed  alcoholic  solution  is  completely  TOecipitated  by  addii^ 
many  times  its  volumes  of  ajihydrous  ether.  The  precipitate  which 
separates  consists  principally  of  the  alkalioe  salts  of  the  bile-acids, 
but  contains  also  small  quantities  of  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  fatty 
acids  and  of  oleic  acid,  besides  sodium  and  potassium  chloride.  The 
precipitate  is  allowed  thoroughly  to  subside  and,  after  decantation  of 
the  alcohol  and  ether,  is  dissolved  in  distilled  water ;  the  solution, 
having  been  dilu^d  to  a  known  volume  or  weight,  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  of  known  if  not  of  equal  volume  or  weight ;  these  we 
shall  designate  a,  y3,  y.  The  fraction  a  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  first 
on  tbe  water  bath,  then  at  110°  C,  and  after  weighing  is  ignited, 
and  the  ash  is  then  weighed.  In  the  ash  the  quantity  of  chlorine, 
potassium  and  sodium  are  determined  by  the  ordinary  methods. 
The  fraction  /3  serves  for  the  determioatjon  of  the  amount  of 
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sulphur,  whence  the  amount  of  taurochoUc  acid  is  determined.  It  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  silver  basin  and  then  ignited  with 
caustic  soda  and  potassium  nitrate,  or  it  is  treated  by  Carius'  method 
(heating  in  a  sealed  tube  with  strong  pure  nitric  acid).  Whichever 
methoa  ia  employed  for  oxidising  the  sulphur,  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  determined  in  the  usual  manner  oy  precipitating  with  barium 
chloride,  &c 

The  fraction  7  serves  for  the  estimation  of  the  glykocholic  acid, 
taurocholic  acid  and  the  fatty  acids.  If  necessary,  it  should  be 
decolourized  by  means  of  recently  ignited  pure  animal  charcoal,  the 
latter  being  afterwards  thoroughly  washed  with  alcohol  and  the 
combined  alcoholic  fluids  concentrated  on  the  water  bath  and  brought 
up  to  a  known  volume.  The  specific  rotation  of  the  alcoholic  solution 
is  now  determined  (see  Vol.  1. 1st  edition,  p.  7  «t  seq.). 

Either  the  whole  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  or  a  known  fraction  of 
it,  is  now  evaporated  so  as  to  expel  the  alcohol ;  the  watery  solution 
of  the  residue  is  then  placed,  lege  artis,  in  a  thick  and  hard  tube  in 
which  have  been  previously  placed  at  least  5  grms.  of  dry  caustic 
baryta.  The  tube  is  then  sealed  about  a  decimeter  above  the  level 
of  the  fluid,  and,  after  being  allowed  to  cool,  the  tube  is  thoroughly 
shaken  and  then  heated  in  the  oil  bath  at  110° — 120°  C.  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours.  The  tube  is,  thereafter,  cautiously  opened,  the  liquid 
is  poured  into  a  beaker,  the  tube  thoroughly  washed,  and  CO,  is 
then  passed  through  the  solution  until  no  further  precipitation  of 
barium  carbonate  occurs.  It  is  then  heated  to  boiling  and  filtered, 
at  this  temperature,  through  a  hot-water  fiinnel. 


Fio.  33.    A  HoT-w 


The  filtrate  contains  barium  cholalate,  besides  glycocine  and 
taurine,  whilst  the  precipitate  consists  of  barium  salts  of  the  fatty 
acids  and  of  oleic  acid,  mixed  with  much  barium  carbonate.  From 
this  precipitate,  the  fatty  acids  and  oleic  acid  are  obtained  by  decom- 
posing with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  repeatedly  extracting  with  ether 
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and  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution  to  dryneaa.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  barium  cholalate,  £ic.  is  concentrated  to  a.  small  volume, 
the  solution  not  being  filtered  from  the  precipitate  which  separates ; 
ether  is  added  to  it  and  then  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  throws 
down  cholalic  acid.  The  liquid  is  allowed,  however,  to  remain 
exposed  to  the  air  for  some  days  so  as  to  permit  of  the  evaporation 
of  the  ether.  The  cholatic  acid  which  has  then  separated  is  collected 
on  a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried  at  120°  C.  and  weighed.  If 
desired,  the  filtrate  may  be  treed  from  barium  by  means  of  ammonium 
carbonate  and  the  amount  of  ammonia  and  the  sulphur  in  it 
(representing  the  taurine)  determined. 

Knowing  the  amount  of  sulphur,  we  may  calculate  firstly  the 
amount  of  taurocholic  acid  which  it  represents,  and  secondly  the 
amount  of  cholalic  acid  which  would  result  &om  its  decomposition, 
seeing  that  100  parts  of  taurocholic  acid,  when  decomposed,  yield 
72-22  parts  of  cholalic  acid.  If  we  deduct  this  quantity  of  cholalic 
acid  from  the  total  amount  which  is  obtained  as  a  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  mixed  bile  acids,  we  naturally  find  the  amount 
of  cholalic  acid  which  must  have  existed  as  glykocholic  acid,  seeing 
that  100  parts  of  cholalic  acid  represent  113'98  parts  of  glykocholic 
acid. 

The  determination  of  the  rotatory  power  of  the  alcohohc  solution 
previously  recommended  serves  to  control  the  results  obtained  by 
the  method  just  described. 

K  a  be  the  observed  rotation  expressed  in  degrees  for  the  line  D 
of  a  column  of  the  solution  1  decimeter  thick,  and  m  the  amount  of 
taurocholic  acid  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  barium  sulphate 
(the  Sp.  Bot.  {a)D  of  sodium  taurocholate  in  alcohohc  solution  beiog 
=  +  25°'3  and  of  sodium  glykocholate  +  27°-6),  then  the  amount  x  of 
glykochoUc  acid  in  the  fluid  will  be  found  by  the  following  equa- 
tion: 

100. o-m. 25-3 


Determmationa  of  &ie  Colouring  Mattera  of  the  Bile. 

These  are  only  possible  by  the  method  of  spectro-pbotometry. 
As  we  know  the  optical  constants,  of  which  a  knowledge  is  needed, 
both  of  bilirubin  and  biliverdin,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  determine 
the  absolute  and  relative  amounts  of  bilirubin  and  biliverdin  in  a 
bile  cout^ning  one  or  other  or  both  of  these  constituents.  The 
methods  of  spectro-pbotometry  will  be  described  in  all  detail  in  the 
2nd  edition  of  Vol.  I. 
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Sect.  3.    The  Methods  op  analysing  Gall-stones. 

The  gall-stone  is  powdered  and  the  powder  is  repeatedly  treated 
with  boiliDg  water,  wnicb  extracts  the  Bile  with  which  most  calculi 
are  imbibed.  The  residue  is  dried  and  then  extracted  repeatedly 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether,  which  removes 
the  cbolesterin.  The  insoluble  residue  is  then  treated  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  when,  if  calcium  carbonate  be  present,  effervescence 
is  observed.  The  insoluble  matter,  after  treatment  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  thoroughly  washed  with  water.  After  drying,  it  is  treated 
with  chloroform.  The  method  of  separation  and  purification  of  bili- 
rubin is  that  described  at  page  316.  The  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
in  the  above  process  will  contain  any  copper  which  may  be  present 
in  the  concretion  and  which  will  be  readily  discovered  by  the 
ordinary  tests. 

The  methods  of  quantitative  analysis  to  be  employed  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  constitution  of  the  calculus.  From  the  hints 
given  above  and  from  the  full  information  given  previously  as  to  the 
determination  of  the  various  constituents  of  the  bile  which  occur  in 
gall-stones,  it  will  be  easy  to  conduct  the  quantitative  analysis  of  any 
gall-stone. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  INTESTINAL  CANAL  AND  ITS   SECRETION.    THE 
INTESTINAL  JUICE  OR  SUCCUS  ENTERICUS. 

Sect.  I.    Intboductobt  Observatioss  on  the  Structube  of 
THE  Intestinal  Tube. 

The  Small  Intestine. 

The  small  intestine  is  a  convoluted  tube  which  commences  at  the 
pylorus  and  ends  in  the  large  intestine  or  colon,  the  opening  between 
the  two  being  guarded  by  the  so-called  ilio-cmxtl  or  ilio-colic  valve. 
"  Its  convolutions  occupy  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
and  are  surrounded  by  lar^  intestine.  They  are  connected  with  the 
back  of  the  abdominal  cavity  and  are  held  in  their  position  by  a  fold 
of  the  peritoneum,  named  the  mesentery,  and  by  numerous  blood- 
vessels and  nerves." 

"The  small  intestine  is  arbitrarily  divided  into  three  portions, 
which  have  received  different  names ;  the  first  ten  or  twelve  inches 
immediately  succeeding  to  the  stomach  and  comprehendins  the 
widest  and  most  fixed  part  of  the  tube,  being  called  the  duo^num, 
the  upper  two-fifths  of  the  remainder  being  named  the  jejunum,  and 
the  lower  three-fifths  the  ileum.  There  are  no  distinct  lines  of 
demarcation  between  these  three  parts,  but  there  are  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  connections  and  differences  of  internal  structure  to  be 
observed  in  comparing  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  entire 
tube'." 

The  intestine,  small  and  large,  throughout  its  length  from  the 
pylorus  to  close  upon  the  rectum,  possesses  the  general  arrangements 
of  structures  which  characterise  the  whole  ahmentary  canal.  "A 
thin  outer  longitudinal  muscular  layer,  covered  by  peritoneum,  is 
succeeded  by  a  thicker  inner  circular  muscular  layer,  and  this  double 
muscular  coat  is  separated,  by  a  submucous  layer  of  loose  connective 
tissue,  carrying  the  large  blood-vessels,  from  the  mucous  membrane  \ 
the  latter  consists  of  an  epithelium  lying  upon  a  connective  tissue 
basis  of  a  peculiar  nature.  A  well-developed  muacularU  mucoece, 
'  Qaam's  Anatomy,  9tli  ed.  Vol.  n.  p.  599. 
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composed  of  longitudinal  and  circular  fibres,  marks  off  the  mucous 
membrane  proper  from  the  underlying  submucous  tissue." 

"  In  the  small  intestiue  the  outer  longitudinal  musculaj-  layer  is 
evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  circumferenoe  of  the  tube  and  is 
everywhere  much  thinner  than  the  inner  circular  layer,  which  is  the 
more  important  of  the  two.  The  individual  fibre-cells  of  these 
muscular  layers  of  the  intestine  are  larse  and  well-developed.  In 
the  thin  sheet  of  connective  tissue  which  separates  indistinctly  the 
two  layers,  lies  the  pleants  of  Averbach,  a  plexus  of  nerve-fibres,  for 
the  most  part  non-medullated,  at  the  nodes  of  which  are  fathered 
groups  of  very  small  nerve-cells,  the  substance  of  each  cell  beii^ 
especially  scanty.  This  plexus  supplies  the  two  muscular  layers  vith 
nerve-fibres.  The  submucous  coat  contains,  be^des  blood-vessels 
and  lymphatics,  a  somewhat  similar  plexus  of  nerve-fibres,  called  the 
pkxua  of  Meiaaner ;  &om  this  plexus  fine  nerve-fibres  proceed  to  the 
blood-vessels,  to  the  muscularis  mucosae,  and  possibly  to  other 
structures  V 

TIM  mnoDiu  "This   is   thrown  into  folds  which  are  not,  as  in 

muntauM  of  the  case  of  the  stomach,  temporary  longitudinal  folds, 
^•^*'*  *""  ruga,  but  permanent  transverse  folds,  the  vaJxtdm 
conniventea,  reaching  half-way  or  two-thirds  of  the  way 
round  the  tube.  Each  fold  is  a  fold  of  the  whole  mucous  membrane, 
carrying  with  it  a  part  of  the  submucous  tissue,  the  latter  thus 
forming  a  middle  sheet  between  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  upper 
surfoce  and  that  on  the  lower  sur&ce  of  the  fold.  The  folds,  which 
vary  in  dze,  large  and  small  frequently  alternating,  b^n  to  appear 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  pylorus;  they  are  especially  well- 
developed  just  below  the  opening  of  the  bile  aad  pancreatic  ducts, 
and  are  continued  down  to  about  the  middle  of  the  ileum,  where, 
becoming  smaller  and  insular,  they  gradually  disappear.  They 
serve  to  increase  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestine  and  present  an 
obstacle  to  the  too  rapid  transit  of  material  along  the  tube." 

"Over  and  above  the  coarser  inequalities  of  surface  caused  by 
these  folds,  the  level  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  broken,  on  the  one 
hand  by  tongue-like  projections,  the  v^li  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
tubular  depressions,  the  glands  or  crypts  of  LieberkUfm*." 

DAHiipUon  "  The  latter  are  very  much  smaller  and  are  more 

rf  ^^Mkum!  '^'^''1®'**"*  *'^*°  ^^^  former,  several  crypts  being  placed 
in  the  interval  between  two  villi.  Both  are  found 
on  the  projecting  valvulie  as  well  as  in  the  valleys  between,  and 
both  extend  cdong  the  whole  length  of  the  intestine  from  the  pylorus 
to  the  ilio-cffical  valve ;  but  while  the  villi  vary  a  good  deal,  being 
short  and  few  immediately  next  to  the  pylorus,  very  numerous 
and  large  in  the  duodenum  and  upper  part  of  the  intestine,  less 

>  Dr  M.  Foster^  A  Ttxt-Book  of  Fhytiology,  Part  il  p.  441,  HMmillui  Mid  Oo., 
London  and  N«w  toik,  1S89. 
'  Ibid.  p.  US. 
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numerous,  Bm&ller,  and  more  irregular  in  the  lower  part,  the  crjpta 
have  nearly  the  same  characters  and  are  distributed  throughout 
Very  much  as  in  the  case  of  the  stomach,  the  muscalaris  mucosfe 
ruDs  in  an  even  line  (except  for  the  sweep  of  the  valrulsB  conniventes) 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  bases  of  the  closely  packed  crypts,  and 
at  a  ereater  distance  (viz.  the  length  of  the  crypts)  from  the  bases  of 
the  villi ;  as  we  shall  see,  however,  the  muscularis  mucoste  sends  up 
muscular  fibres  into  each  villua" 

The  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn  are  lined  by  columnar  or  rather  cubical 
epithelium  which  is  continuous  with  that  which  covers  the  intestinal 
surface  and  the  vilE 

"  They  are  straight  or  nearly  straight  tubes  about  400^  long  and 
70/1  broad.  The  outlioe  is  furnished  by  a  very  distinct  basement 
membrane,  in  which  nuclei  are  imbedded  at  intervals,  and  this 
basement  membrane  is  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  short  cubical 
cells,  leaving  a  small  but  distinct  lumen ;  the  cells  should  perhaps 
be  rather  described  as  somewhat  conical,  with  a  broader  base  at  the 
basement  membrane  and  a  narrower  apex  abutting  on  the  lumen. 
The  cell-body,  surrounding  a  somewhat  spherical  nucleus,  is  faintly 
granular  except  for  a  hyaline  free  border,  which  however  is  not  so 
conspicuous  or  so  constant  as  in  the  columnar  cells  of  the  villi. 
Similar  cells  cover  the  ridges  intervening  between  adjacent  glands, 
and  where  a  villus  comes  next  to  a  gland  the  short  cubical  cells  of 
the  gland  may  be  traced  into  the  columnar  cells  of  the  villus,  the 
hyaline  border  becoming  more  marked  and  the  mucous  becoming 
ovaL  Among  the  cubical  cells  of  the  gland  are  to  be  found,  in 
varying  numbers,  goblet  cells  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  villi...." 

"  Outside  the  basement  membrane  between  adjacent  glands  and 
between  the  blind  ends  of  the  glands  and  the  underlying  muscularis 
mucosae,  is  reticular  connective  tissue,  finer  and  more  trulv  reticular 
than  that  of  the  villi ;  it  is  perhaps  less  crowded  with  leucocytes, 
b  this  reticular  tissue  run,  encircling  the  glands,  capillary  bfood- 
vessels  supplied  by  small  arteries  coming  from  the  submucous  tissue, 
and  pouring  their  blood  into  corresponding  veins,  and  with  this 
reticmar  tissue  lymphatics  are  connected...." 

"  Besides  these  glands  properly  so-called,  that  is  to  say  involutions 
of  the  epithelial  (hypoblastic)  mucous  membrane,  there  are  found  in 
the  mucous  membrane  bodies  belonging  to  the  lymphatic  system  also 
often  called  glands,  viz.  the  solitary  glands  and  the  agminated  glands 
or  glands  of  Peyer," 

n*  fMuli  ■'  Immediately  below  the  pylorus  in  man,  but  vaiying 

of  Bramer.  somewhat  in  position  in  different  animals,  are  the 
glands  of  Brunner.  These  may  be  regarded  as  modifications  of  the 
pyloric  glands  of  the  stomachs  In  each  gland  a  duct,  lined  with 
short  columnar  epitheUum  cells  leaving  a  distinct  lumen,  extends 

1  Heideobftin,  Archivf.  miavieop.  Anat.  Vol.  vui.  (1872),  p.  379. 
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ningle  for  some  distaoce,  and  piercing  the  musculam  mucose  divides 
in  the  submucous  tissue  into  a  number  of  tubes,  which  subdividing 
take  a  twisted  course  and  end  in  slight  eolargemetits  or  alveoh. 
The  cells  lining  both  the  branching  tubes  and  the  alveoli  are  short 
cubical  cells  with  an  indistinct  outline,  similar  to  but,  in  a  fresh 
condition,  more  distinctly  granular  than  the  cells  of  the  gastric 
pyloric  glands.  Bundles  of  plain  muscular  fibres,  str^glers  from  the 
muBCularis  mucosie,  are  scattered  among  the  tubes." 

"  These  glands  of  BrUnner  when  traced  back  to  the  stomach  are 
found  to  pass  gradually  into  the  pyloric  ghtnds;  traced  along  the 
intestine  they  soon  disappear.  The  ducts  of  those  glands  which 
reach  into  the  duodenum  so  far  as  to  be  found  in  company  with 
the  gUnds  of  LieberkUbu  and  the  villi,  open  into  the  lumina  of  the 
former.  It  is  not  clear  that  any  special  purpose  is  served  by  these 
glands  of  Brunner ;  an  extract  of  the  glands  is  said'  to  digest  fibrin  in 
the  presence  of  an  acidV 


vuii.  "  '^^^  ^^  ^"^  ^'^  ^^^  *°*^  ^°^™  "^  different  animals 

and  in  different  parts  of  the  intestine  of  the  same 
animal ;  each  villus,  moreover,  varies  in  form  at  different  times ; 
tbey  may  be  generally  described  as  having  the  shape  of  a  flattened 
finger,  but  are  frequently  broader  at  the  free  end  than  at  the  base ; 
they  have,  in  man,  a  length  of  about  1  mm.  and  a  breadth  of  from 
0'2  mm.  to '5  mm.*"  Toe  villi  are,  like  the  mucous  membrane  in 
general,  composed  of  lymphoid  connective  tissue  covered  with  a 
columnar  epithelium  of  somewhat  peculiar  character,  amongst  which 
goblet  cells  occur,  restii^  on  a  basement  membrane  composed  of 
flattened  cells.  Between  the  bases  of  the  columnar  cells  are  seen 
'cells  with  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  cell-substance  round  the 
nucleus;  these  have  been  taken  to  be  reserve  or  replacement  cells," 
and  in  addition  to  these  numerous  lymph  corpuscles. 

Each  villus  contains  a  central  lymphatic  vessel,  or  lacteal,  which 
at  its  upper  end  is  club-shaped  and  at  its  base  communicates  with 
the  lymphatics  of  the  mucous  membrane.  External  to  the  centi^ 
lymphatic  are  fine  bundles  of  involuntaiy  muscular  fibres,  which  are 
continuous  with  those  of  the  muscularis  mucoste,  and  the  contraction 
of  which  will  necessarily  tend  to  compress  the  contents  of  the  lacteal. 
Still  more  external,  i.e.  between  the  layer  of  muscular  fibres  and  the 
basement  membrane,  are  a  small  artery  and  vein  (conducting  blood 
to  and  from  the  villus  and  communicating  with  larger  vessels  in  the 
submucous  tissue)  and  a  plexus  of  capillanes  establishing  a  communi- 
cation between  them.  The  space  between  the  basement  njembrane 
and  the  central  lacteal  is  occupied  by  adenoid  tissue,  i.e.  by  a  retiform 
or  reticular  connective  tissue,  the  meshes  of  which  axe  occupied  by 
leucocytes, 

'  P.  OrGtEner,  Pfliieet'a  Arekiv,  Vol.  in.  (ISTfl),  p.  290. 

'  FoBter,  op.  ctt.  p.  M9.  '  Foiter,  op.  eit.  p.  1*6. 

<  tbid.  p.  447. 
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Sect.  2.    The  Retiform  ok  Keticulae  (Adenoid)  Connective 
Tissue  of  the  Intestinal  Mucous  Membrane. 

The  raiioua  structures  which  occupy  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestine  are  imbedded  in,  and  are  supported  by,  a  framework  of 
the  particular  variety  of  connective  tissue  which  is  known  as  retiform 
or  reticular  tissue — a  tissue  which  serves  a  similar  function  in  the 
lymphatic  glands  and  some  other  organs.  "It  is  composed  of  a  ven* 
Gne  network  or  reticulum  of  connective-tissue  fibres,  which  in  their 
behaviour  to  staining  reagents  and  in  their  general  microscopic 
appearance  closely  resemble  the  white  fibres  of  areolar  tissue*." 

It  was,  until  lately,  believed  that  the  network  of  fibres  of  reticular  tissue 
are  origimtlly  formed  by  the  union  of  the  processes  of  connective  tisatie 
cells,  and  as  a  result  of  transformatioDs  of  the  protoplasm  of  these.  This 
view  is  probably  incorrect.  The  fixed  cells  of  the  tissue,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  the  centres  from  which  the  anastomosing  fibres  took  their 
origin,  are  now  beheved  to  be  merely  "implied  to  and  wrapped  round  the 
strands  of  the  network,  which  may  diua  be  in  great  measure  oonoealed  by 
the  cells.  The  tissue  iben  appears  formed  of  a  network  of  branching  and 
aoastomoBing  cells,  and  was  lor  a  long  time  so  described,  but  if  the  cells 
are  brushed  away  or  otherwise  removed,  as  by  a  short  treatment  with 
dilute  alkali,  the  fibres  of  the  reticulum  come  clearly  into  view.  The  trae 
structure  of  the  tissue  was  first  pointed  out  by  Bizzozero'."  The  fibres  of 
retiform  connective  tissue  are  probably  in  no  sense  developed  from  the 
protoplasm  of  connective  tissue  cells,  but  are  produced  by  changes  occurring 
in  the  original  ground  substance. 

"  The  view  which  supposes  that  a  direct  conversion  of  the  protoplasm 
of  the  connective  tissae  cells  takes  place  into  fibres,  both  white  and  elastic, 
has  of  late  years  been  widely  adopted,  but  it  seems  to  rest  largely  upon  a 
desire  to  interpret  the  fact  in  accordance  with  the  conception  (originally 
formulated  by  Beale  and  M.  Schultze),  according  to  which  every  part  of 
an  oi^;anised  body  consists  either  of  protoplasm  (formative  matter),  or  of 
matenal  which  has  been  protoplasm  (formed  material);  the  idea  of  a 
deposition  or  change  occurring  outside  the  oells  in  ^e  intercellular 
aubstanee  being  excluded.  It  is,  however,  not  difficult  to  shew  that  a 
formation  of  fibres  may  occur  in  the  animal  organism  without  a  direct 
transformation  of  protoplasm,  although  the  materials  for  such  formation 
may  be  furnished  by  c^ls.  Thus  in  those  ocelenterates  in  which  a  low 
form  of  connective  tissue  first  makes  ite  appearance  this  is  distinguished 
by  B  total  absence  of  cellular  elements,  a  ground-sabstanoe  only  being 
developed  and  fibres  becoming  formed  in  it.  Again,  the  fibres  of  the 
aheU-membrane  of  the  bird's  egg  are  certainly  not  formed  by  the  direct 
conversion  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  whidi  line  the  oviduct,  although 
tbej  are  formed  in  matter  secreted  by  those  cells,  and  it  is  through  thur 
agency  that  the  deposit  occurs  in  a  fibrous  form  "  (£,  A.  Schafer*). 

>  E.  A.  SehSfsr,  •  Qeneral  Anatonij  and  Histol^,'  Part  n.  of  Vol,  1  (lee  p.  389}  of 
Qwun'e  Anatomy,  Loodon,  Longmans,  Gieea  and  Co.,  1891. 

>  E.  A.  Sohillar,  op.  ei(.  p.  340. 
■  E.  a.  BohKfei,  op.  eit.  p.  943. 
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In  lymphatic  glands,  as  well  as  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestine,  the  me^es  of  reticular  tissue  contain  cells  which  closely 
resemble  the  colourless  cells  of  the  blood  and  of  the  lymph.  These 
are  denominated  lymphoid  cells  and  the  term  adenoid  or  lymphoid 
connective  tissue  is  applied  to  the  retiform  or  reticular  tissue  in  the 
above  situations. 

Kftii'i  r»-  In  the  course  of  his  researches  on  the  structure  of 

••■'"*^-  reticular  or  retiform  tissue,  F.  P.  Mall  was  led  to  the 

conclusion,  lately  abundantly  justified,  that  the  fibres  are  not 
identical  in  chemical  composition  with  the  white  fibres  of  areolar 
tissue.  He  was  at  first  inclined'  to  look  upon  them  as  composed  of 
a  substance  closely  resembling  elastin,  though  he  subsequently 
arrived  at  the  correct  conclusion  that  the  substance  is  neither 
identical  with  that  of  white  nor  of  yellow  elastic  fibres'.  F.  Mall 
having  subiected  reticular  tissue  to  the  action  of  boiling  water  for 
long  periods,  found  that  the  aqueous  extracts  did  not  gelatinise. 
He  discovered,  however,  the  fiict  that  reticular  tissue  is  not  affected 
by  long  digestion  with  trypsin. 

E.  A.  Tounift  Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Halliburton,  Young 
"•"'*''•'■  re-investigated  the  question  as  to  whether  reticular 
tissue  is  identical  with,  or  differs  from,  white  fibrous  tissue.  He 
shewed  that  Mall  had  been  led  into  error  in  supposing  that  when 
reticular  tissue  is  boiled,  no  gelatin  is  formed,  but  he  unfortunately 
allowed  bimaelf  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  which  was  not  warranted 
by  the  facte  discovered  and  which  tended  to  obscure  the  perfectly 
correct  opinion  which  Mall  had  formed  as  to  the  individuality  of 
reticular  tissue. 

Young  summarised  his  researches  as  follows:  "The  general 
outcome  of  this  research  is  that  retiform  tissue  as  contained  in  the 
alimentary  mucous  membrane  and  lymphatic  glands  yields  a  small 
amount  of  gelatin,  which  is  however  capable  of  being  estimated 
quantitative^.  There  are  therefore  no  grounds  for  supposing  with 
Mall  that  the  fibres  which  compose  the  reticulum  are  different  from 
the  white  fibres  in  other  connective  tissues.  Microscopically  they 
have  the  name  characteristics,  and  the  present  research  shows  that 
they  are  also  the  same  in  chemical  composition'." 

«•«&*•*'•  In  a  dissertation  published  at  the  close  of  the  year 

"•••''*"-  1892*.  Signed  shewed  that  the  purified  reticular 
tissue  of  the  intestine  is,  as  Mall  had  supposed,  entirely  distinct  in 
chemical  composition  &om  white  fibrous  tissue.     When  boiled  in 

>  T.  p.  Mall,  <  Die  Bint-  and  Lpnphwege  im  DtUmdann  d«a  Hnndc^'  Abhandl.  d. 
matK^hy:  CL  d.  k9nigl.  $6chi.  Oes.  d.  Wisi.  Vol.  iiv.  (1887),  No.  iii. 

*  F.  P.  Mall,  'Dm  retioalirto  Oswebe.'  Ibid.  Vol.  itii.  (1891),  No.  iit. 

'  B.  A.  Young,  B.So.,  -The  Fibres  of  Betiform  Tissue,'  (fioin  the  PhTmoloeioftl 
Laboratorj,  King's  College,  London),  Journal  o/  Phytiology,  Tol.  zm.  (1892),  pp.  339 
— SM. 
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water  for  a  period  of  only  20  miauteB  it  splits  up,  with  the  formation 
of  a  powdery,  phoBphorus-coDtalaiug  proteid,  reticulin,  a  email 
quantity  of  gelatin  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  Heticular  tissue 
thus  appears  to  be  formed,  either  of  a  microscopically  uDdistinguisb- 
able  mixture  of  reticulio  and  collagen  (a  view  which,  in  addition  to 
its  inherent  improbability,  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  collagen  does 
not,  like  reticular  tissue,  yield  gelatin  when  merely  boiled  for 
20  minutes),  or  of  a  substance  which  when  boiled  with  water  splits 
up  into  reticulin  and  gelatin.  It  is  thus  as  different  from  white 
fibrous  tissue  as  it  i^  from  elastin. 

RetiouHn. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pig's  intestine  is 
employed  for  the  preparation  of  pure  reticular  tissue, 
in  preference  to  that  of  other  animals,  because  of  its 
comparative  freedom  from  yellow  elastic  and  white 
fibrous  tissue.  A  separation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
from  the  aubmucosa  h  very  readily  effected.  The  raw 
mucous  membrane  (Si^ried  employed  each  time  that  obtmncd  from 
the  intestiues  of  from  8  to  17  pigs)  is  broken  up  and  washed  in  large 
quantities  of  water,  during  which  process  any  accidentally  adhering 
fragments  of  submucous  tissue  are  further  separated.  Then  it  is 
digested  at  a  temperature  of  37°  C.  with  a  solution  of  trypsin  con- 
taining NaHCO,  and  Na,CO,',  thymol  or  chloroform  being  employed 
to  prevent  decomposition.  By  this  process  of  digestion,  the  lymphoid 
cells  are  got  rid  of,  their  protoplasm  being  dissolved,  whilst  their 
nuclei  are  partly  dissolved  by  the  alkaline  solution  and  partly  remain 
suspended  in  it.  -At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  the  tissue  which 
has  been  subjected  to  this  process  is  poured  into  open  vessels  and  is 
stirred  and  kneaded  with  large  quantities  of  water  which  are  fre- 
quently renewed.  In  order  to  separate  it  from  water,  without  contami- 
nation with  accidental  impurities,  the  tissue  is  centrifugalised  and 
then  repeatedly  treated  with  alcohol  and  ^ain  centrifugalised.  The 
tissue,  which  has  been  thus  freed  fr'om  water,  is  placed  in  lai^ 
Sozblet  tat-eztracting  apparatuses  and  digested  with  ether  for 
several  days.  Having  been  thus  freed  from  fot,  it  is  again  digested 
during  a  period  of  48  houra  with  a  more  concentrated  trypsin 
solution  than  was  employed  the  first  time.  The  washing  with 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether  is  repeated  as  before,  when  the  reticular 
tissue  is  obtained  in  strands  of  a  light-grey  colour,  which  swell  up 
in  water,  forming  delicate  porous  membranes  possessing  the  structure 
of  the  original  mucous  membrane.  When  examined  microscopically, 
these  membranes  appear  to  be  composed  of  pure  reticular  tissue,  free 
from  the  white  fibres  of  connective  tissue  and  from  lymph  cells. 

^  Siegfiried  empIoTed  3S  to  30  anna,  ol  the  Bo-oalled  (very  aotive)  pancreatin  made 
by  Puke,  Davia  uid  Co.  of  Detroit,  O.SX,  60  grms.  of  N&HCO,,  lonu  Ni,CO,  and 
40  litres  of  water. 

26—2 
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Frapantloii  When  purified  reticular  tissue  is  boiled  with  water 

vt  rrtktuia.  ^^  go  minutes,  or  even  only  for  16  minutes,  it  loses  its 
structure  and  becomes  converted  into  a  light  powdery  body.  If  the 
liquid  be  filtered  and  the  clear  filtrate  concentrated  and  then  cooled 
it  gelatinises.  The  solution  answers  to  all  the  tests  For  gelatin,  of 
which  the  quantity  formed  is,  however,  very  small. 

The  powdery  body  above  referred  to,  having  been  repeatedly 
boiled  with  water,  is  thoroughly  washed,  first  with  water,  afterwards 
with  alcohol,  lastly  with  ether;  it  is  then  dried,  either  at  110" C.  or 
at  the  temperature  of  the  air  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Pfaydtml  and  Reticulin  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  con- 

clwmioai  pro-  centrated  salt-solutions,  lime  water,  solution  of  sodium 
s^M  of  »Mi.  carixinate,  and  dilute  mineral  acids.  Dilute  solution  of 
caustic  soda  at  ordinary  temperatures  requires  weeka 
to  dissolve  it.  Keticulin  gives  the  biuret  and  the  xanthoproteic 
reaction,  but  not  Millon's  reaction ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a 
preparation  so  pure  that  when  treated  with  Millon's  reagent  it  does 
not  assume  a  feeble  red  colour.  When  only  once  digested  with 
pancreatin,  it  always  shews  this  reaction ;  hence  the  reason  for  twice 
repeating  the  process,  as  directed  previously.  When  reticulin  is 
boiled  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  it  partly  dissolves  and  the  solution 
eshibits  Adamkiewicz's  reaction. 

Reticulin  is  an  organic  compound  conteuning  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus  and  oxygen;  it  cannot  be  obtained 
free  from  ash.  The  latter  contains  sodium,  but  no  potassium,  small 
quantities  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  phosphoric  acid,  chlorine  and 
sulphuric  acid. 

~ of   the    analyses    made   by 


The  following  exhibits  the  mean 

1  of   the 

Siegfried:— 

Carhon 

52'8S 

Hydrogen 

6-97 

Nitrogen 

15-63 

Sulphur 

1-88 

Phosphorus 

034 

Mineral  matters 

2-27 

Reticulin  is,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  data,  characterised 
by  a  high  percentage  of  sulphur.  When  heated,  even  for  many  days, 
with  water  at  a  temperature  of  140°,  it  gives  ofT  no  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  sulphur  is,  however,  in  part  at  least,  separated  when 
reticulin  is  boiled  with  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid 

The  phosphorus,  which  reticulin  contains,  is  in  organic  combination, 
as  proved  by  the  following  fact.  When  1  gramme  of  reticulin  is 
digested  with  constant  shaking  at  a  temperature  of  25° C.  with  dilute 
nitric  acid  (containing  41  "/,  of  NO,.  OH),  the  solution,  when  tested 
with  ammonium  mo^bdate,  is  found  to  contaia  no  phosphoric  acid. 
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even  though  it  has  been  previously  boiled  with  concentrated  nitric 
acid.  Were  the  phosphorus  of  reticuUu  dependent  on  admixture 
with  nuclein,  dilute  nitric  acid  would  extract  from  it  metaphosphoric 
acid,  and  after  boiling  with  nitric  acid  the  reactions  of  tribasic 
phosphoric  acid  would  be  obtained. 

When  heated  with  diluted  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies 
reticulin  yields  a  phosphorus-free  proteid  body  and  a  phosphorus- 
containing  organic  compound,  which  is  soluble  in  chloroform  and 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether  or  water;  it  is  therefore  clear  that  the 
phosphorus  of  reticulin  is  not  due  to  a  nuclein  residue. 

Frodnou  of  j^  already  stated  (note  5,  p.  244)  reticulin  when 

^i**^"mS^  subjected  to  long  boiling  with  stannous  chloride  and 
enim  whBn  ae-  hydrochloric  acid  yields  as  chief  products  of  decom- 
oompoMd  with  position,  amid o- valerianic  acid,  besides  sulphuretted 
hnroauoiia  hydrogen,  ammonia,  lysine  and  lysatinine,  but  Jieither 
•"•^  leucine  nor  tyrosine. 


Sect.  3.    The  Intestinal  Juice  ob  Succus  Entericus. 

By  the  name  of  intestinal  juice,  or  succux  entvricuB,  we  designate 
the  liquid  which  is  secreted  by  the  glands  found  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  small  intestine.  Although  we  are  now  in  posses- 
sion of  ingenious  methods  which  enable  us  to  make  valuable  observa- 
tions on  tne  processes  of  intestinal  digestion,  the  difficulties  of  obtain- 
ing sufficient  quantities  of  intestiuEU  juice,  under  perfectly  normal 
amditions,  are  so  great  as  to  lead  us  to  attach  very  little  value  to  the 

f>ublished  quantitative  analyses  of  the  secrerion.  Moreover,  it  seems 
ikely  that  the  intestinal  juice  is  not  absolutely  identical  in  all 
sections  of  the  intestinal  tract. 

In  the  duodenum,  for  instance,  the  secretion  of  the  glands  of 
Lieberklihn  is  mixed  with  that  of  the  glands  of  Brtlnner,  the  function 
of  which  is  but  imperfectly  understood.  In  some  animals,  these 
glands  appear  to  bare  the  structure  and  the  functions  of  tbe  pyloric 
glands  of  the  stomach ;  in  others  they  probably  are  rather  analogous 
to  the  pancreas.  But  leaving  the  duodenum  out  of  the  question,  we 
are  Eilready  in  possession  of  lacts  which  indicate  that  the  amount  of 
secretion  and  its  chemical  activities  are  by  no  means  identical  in  the 
upper  and  the  lower  reaches  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  of  the 
intestinal  canaL     These  facts  will  be  referred  to  in  the  sequel 


The  Methods  of  obtaining  Intestinal  Juice. 

The  earlier  workers  either  made  observations  on  the  contents  of 
the  small  intestines  of  animals  which  had  for  a  long  time  been 
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deprived  of  food  (Tiedemana  aad  Gmelin',  Bidder  and  Schmidt'), 
or  isolated  loops  of  intestine  in  living  animals  by  ligatures  and, 
having  replaced  thera  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  for  a  period  of  4 — 6 
hours,  examined  the  fluid  which  had  accumulated  and  which  tbey 
took  to  represent  the  normal  intestinal  secretion  (Frerichs)'.  If  we 
except  the  observations  made  on  some  cases  of  intestinal  fistula  in 
man,  especially  those  of  Busch  and  Demant,  our  knowledge  of  the 
intestinal  juice  has  been  obtained  almost  entirely  by  the  aid  of  the 
experimental  methods  devised  by  Thiiy  and  by  Vella. 
ThiiVi  nirtnu  Thiry*  conceived  the  remarkably  ingenious  idea  of 

isolating  a  portion  from  the  rest  of  the  small  intestine, 
and  establishing  a  fistulous  aperture  between  the  isolated  piece  and 
the  abdominal  wall.  An  incision  having  been  made  in  the  Utiea 
alba  of  a  fasting  dog,  and  the  abdominal  cavity  having  been  opened, 
a  coil  of  intestine  is  drawn  out,  and  is  carefully  cut  across  at  points 
10  to  15  cms.  distant  from  one  another,  care  being  taken  that  no 
large  vessels  pass  between  the  intestine  and  the  mesentery  where 
the  incisions  are  made.  Avoiding  injury  to  the  mesentery,  the 
upper  and  the  lower  ends  of  the  intestinal  tube,  from  which  the 
above  segment  has  been  eliminated,  are  now  most  carefiilly  united 
by  interrupted  sutures,  the  continuity  of  the  alimentary  canal  being 
thus  re-established.  The  second  part  of  the  operation  now  com- 
mences. One  end  of  the  resected  intestine  is  closed  by  a  series  of 
sutures ;  the  other  end  is  then  stitched  to  the  upper  or  the  lower 
end  of  the  incision  in  the  abdominal  wall.  Thus  is  established 
a  cut  de  sac  communicating  with  the  exterior  of  the  body,  and 
the  walls  of  which  are  composed  of  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
Although  Thiry's  operations  were  performed  without  antiseptic 
precautions,  recovery  occurred  in  several  cases.  Under  our  present 
conditions,  if  performed  by  a  competent  operator,  the  operation  would 
almost  invariably  result  in  the  recovery  of  the  animal. 

TelU'i  dmibla        Thiry's  original  operation  has  been  abandoned  in 
'"*''^  favour  of  an  ingenious  modification  first  devised  and 

carried  out  by  Vella'.     As  the  procedure  is  one  of  great  practical 

'  TiedemaDn  Mid  QmeUn,  Die  VerdauuTtg  naeh  Vertuehen,  Vol.  i.  pp.  lOS — 108  And 
pp.  164—163. 

*  Bidder  and  Sohmidt,  Die  Verdaaimg—&fte  und  der  SUfffatehtl,  Mitan  uad 
Leipzig,  1662,  p.  260  tt  teg. 

'  Rwiohs,  article '  Veidauong '  in  Wagner's  HandieBrterinieh  d.  Phyiialcgit,  Vol.  ni. 
p.  861. 

*  Thiry,  '  Debar  eine  aeue  Methode,  den  DiinndArm  zn  iaolieren.'  Sitxuitgiber.  d. 
Wiener  Akademie,  Vol.  u  (1864),  p.  77. 

'  Lndwig  Vella,  'Ein  nenea  VerEahren  zur  Gewinnuag  reinen  DamiBaftea  and  aur 
Featstellang  seiner  phjaiologisolien  EigeDBCbaften,'  Moleschott's  UMermelatngen,  Vol. 
illL  (1S81),  p.  40;  'NonTella  mfthode  poor  obtenir  le  sua  ent^qne  pur  et  poor 
en  fiier  ies  propriiUs  physioIogiqueB  (lUsumfi),'  Archivet  Italiennei  de  Biologie,  Vol.  i. 
(isal),  p.  238.  The  first  paper,  wbieli  the  Author  baa  not  seen,  was  entitled 
'  NnoTo  metodo  per  avere  it  aucoo  enterioo  poro  e  stabilime  le  proprieti  fiaiologiehe,' 
Memorie  deW  Aecadaaia  delU  Seiaae  delV  Iitituto  df  Bologna,  Ser.  4,  Tom.  n. 
Faso.  8-. 
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importance  to  the  physiologist  and  the  pharmacologist,  the  Author 
thinks  it  useful  to  describe  the  operation  in  detail  and  to  mention 
modifications  which  experience  has  shewn  to  be  necessary  and  to 
lead  to  almost  invariable  success. 

Tbe  abdominal  wall  of  a  fasting  dog  (preferably  a  bitch)  is  shaved 
and  thoroughly  disinfected  by  repeated  washing  with  soap  and  water 
and  then  scrubbing  with  a  1  per  mille  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
The  instruments  to  be  employed  are  sterilised  and  the  operator  and 
assistants  observe  the  strictest  rules  of  antiseptic  surgery.  The 
animal  having  been  deeply  anaesthetised,  by  means  of  morphia  and 
chloroform,  an  incision,  about  5  centimetres  long,  is  made  through 
the  abdominal  wall,  in  the  linea  alba.  A  thoroughly  sterilised  piece 
of  lint,  or  linen,  is  then  wrung  out  of  a  sterilised  solution  contaming 
0'6  per  cent,  of  NaCl  and  6  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  40°  C,  and  this  is  placed  over  the  abdominal  wall  of  the  dog. 
The  operator  then  proceeds  to  select  the  part  of  the  intestine  where 
tfae  fistula  is  to  be  established.  Drawing  out  a  loop  including  the 
selected  portion,  he  protects  it  from  atmospheric  impurities  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  prevents  too  great  a  lowering  of  temperature,  by 
covering  it  with  cotton  or  linen  cloths  wrung  out  of  the  warm 
antiseptic  solution.  The  portion  of  intestine  to  be  isolated  may 
be  between  200  and  500  millimetres  in  length,  though  the  difficulties 
are  much  greater  in  the  latter  than  the  former  case.  The  first  stage 
of  the  operation  is  performed  as  described  previously  (Thiry's  fistula). 
The  second  stage  is,  however,  difiereut  and  presents  greater  diffi- 
culties. Instead  of  closing,  by  sutures,  one  end  of  the  isolated 
portion  of  intestine,  and  establishing  a  cul  de  sac,  its  two  ends  are 
separately  sewn  to  the  incision  in  the  muscular  wall  of  the  abdomen, 
one  in  front  of  the  other.  Two  openings  are  thus  established,  one  in 
front  of  the  other,  of  which  one  communicates  with  the  proximal  and 
the  other  with  the  distal  portion  of  the  isolated  intestinal  tube. 

The  operation  of  fixing  the  ends  of  the  intestine  to  the  incision 
in  the  abdominal  wall  is  facilitated  by  previously  passing  long 
ligatures  through  either  end.  These  serve  to  pull  upon,  and  to  hold, 
the  ends  in  any  required  position  and  to  prevent  their  slipping  back 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  during  the  operation.  It  is  highly  advi- 
sable, also,  before  proceeding  to  fix  the  two  ends,  i.e.  as  the  very  first 
step  in  the  second  stage  of  the  operation,  to  make  a  longitudinal 
incision  about  two  centimetres  in  length  through  the  walls  of  each 
end  of  the  gut  and  then  to  pass  sutures  through  the  peritoneal  coat 
a  little  distance  on  either  side  of  this  incision.  By  tying  these,  the 
lumen  of  the  gut  is  narrowed  at  both  ends,  the  object  being  to 
prevent  prolapsus  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  an  event 
which  otherwise  invariably  occurs  both  in  the  case  of  Thiiys  and 
Vella's  fistulse,  at  periods  varying  between  two  or  three  months  from 
the  operation'. 
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The  following  details  muet  be  remembered  in  fixing  the  ends  of 
the  intestine  to  the  incidon.  On  no  account  must  the  sutures  pass 
through  the  free  edge  of  the  two  ends  of  the  gut ;  they  should  on 
the  contrary  pass  though  the  peritoneal  wall  of  the  gut  about  8  mm. 
from  the  free  edge  and  then  through  the  edges  of  the  muscular 
wound.  In  this  way  the  two  free  ends  of  the  gut  project  a  little 
above  the  bottom  of  the  wound  and  after  the  process  of  healing  is 
complete  two  perfectly  accessible  fistulous  apertures  &tb  established. 
For  two  or  three  days  after  the  operation  dogs  which  have  been 
subjected  to  the  operative  procedure  above  described  should  only 
be  supplied  with  water.  About  the  third  day  they  may  be  placed 
on  B>  milk  diet,  which  should  be  continued,  at  least,  until  the  bowels 
have  been  moved.  If  the  dog  be  then  apparently  normal  it  may  be 
placed  on  an  ordinary  diet.  To  conclude  the  description  of  the 
operation  and  the  treatment  of  the  dog  it  may  be  added  that  the 
one  essential  to  success,  which  is  almost  invariable',  is  the  performance 
of  the  operation  under  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions ;  when 
completed,  however,  no  dressings  should  be  applied  to  the  wound. 
In  the  course  of  about  a  week  it  will  be  nearly,  if  not  completely, 
healed  and  observations  may  be  commenced. 

The  Secretion  of  Intestinal  Juice  and  the  Conditions  wkich 
infiaence  it. 

Although  the  statements  of  authors  are  not  absolutely  concordant, 
nearly  all  who  have  made  observations,  either  on  pathological  fistulie 
in  man,  or  on  dogs  with  fistulse  .established  either  by  the  methods  of 
Thiry  or  of  Vella,  agree  in  saying  that  in  the  absence  of  chemical, 
mechanical,  or  electrical,  stimuli,  either  no  secretion  is  poured  out  by 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  or,  at  most,  a  very  small  amount 

W.  Busch*,  who  studied  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal  juice  in  a 
woman  with  a  fistula  of  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  found 
that  in  the  absence  of  stimuli,  so  little  fiuid  was  secreted  that  it  waa 
not  able  thoroughly  to  moisten  a  small  piece  of  litmus  paper  inserted 
into  the  gut.  Demant*,  on  the  other  hand,  who  made  observations 
on  an  intestinal  fistula  in  a  man  {affecUng,  it  luovld  appear,  the  lower 
part  of  the  small  intestine),  observed  a  very  scanty  secretion,  in  the 

ettnmitiea  in  the  muiner  above  deBoribed  having  been  taken.     The  aaooeaa  of  the 

Crocednre  hu  be«n  absolute,  not  the  Bligbteit  prolapsiu  of  the  macoiu  membrane 
arinir  ooenrred  (Jul;  29, 1893). 

'  Hov  groat  la  the  influenoe  of  antiseptic  mathode  on  the  moceea  of  the  experi- 
mental pbyBiologial  ii  proved  b;  the  faot  that  wheiesa  if  thej  are  adopted  death  aa  a 
result  of  establishing  a  Vella  flstala  ia  ve^  raie,  withont  them  the  mortalit?  is  veiy 
high,  12  out  of  18  d^  operated  upon  bj  Vella  having  died  from  the  immediate  lesulta 
ol  the  operation. 

)  Prof.  W.  Boaoh, '  Beitrag  iqt  Physiolosie  d.  VerdaDnngsorgane,'  Tirohon'a  Areldv, 
VoL  iiv.  (1868),  pp.  140—186. 

•  B.  Demant,  Ueber  die  Wirknng  dea  mensohliahen  Daimaafti.  Tirehov's  Arekiv, 
VoL  LUT.  (1879),  pp.  419—430. 
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absence  of  stimuli  and  in  the  fasting  condition,  but  tbe  secretion 
became  much  more  abundant  after  food.  Thiry',  Quincke*,  Masloff*, 
Qumilewaki*  Vella*,  all  substantially  f^ree  in  stating  that  in  the 
absence  of  stimuli  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal  juice  is  either  in 
abeyance  or  at  most  very  scanty.  Whether  the  secretion  be  com- 
pletely absent  or  only  scanty,  during  the  resting  and  fasting  con- 
ditions, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  after  food  has  been  taken  secretion 
occuiB,  though  not  immediately,  the  amount  probably  increasing  up 
to  the  6th  or  7th  hour  of  digestion'.  We  are  not  as  yet  in  possession 
of  data  as  to  the  amount  of  secretion  poured  out  by  <UffereDt  segments 
of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  during  the  digestive  act  The 
difficulties  of  the  investigation  are  remarkably  great  and,  indeed, 
appear  almost  insuperable.  It  is  obvious  that  tbe  secretion  poured 
out,  during  digestion,  by  an  isolated  portion  of  the  intestine  which  is 
not  affected  by  the  normal  stimulus  afibrded  by  the  intestinal  con- 
tents can  only  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  quantitatively  represent  the 
process  going  on  in  tbe  rest  of  the  intestine. 

Rjihmann,  from  comparative  observations  on  three  dogs  with 
Yella-fistulie,  aa  well  as  from  an  examination  of  the  data  of  previous 
observers,  has  established  a  stroi^  presumption  in  &vour  of  tbe  view 
that  the  secretion  of  intestinal  juice  is  much  more  abundant  in  the 
lower  than  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine'. 
BfliNtaofm*-  The  mere  introduction  of  a  catheter  or  pieces  of 
SiStai  rt^  «P**°S®  '"*«  *•*«  g"*'  through  a  Vella-fistula,  is  sufficient 
mnutionofuia  *"  provoke  a  secretion  of  the  intestinal  juice.  The 
mooon*  mem-  mucous  membrane  forming  the  edges  of  the  fistula 
mam.  becomes  injected  and  from  time  to  time  small  drops  of 

liquid,  mixed  at  first  with  masses  of  mucus,  rich  in  exuviated 
epithelium,  exude.  The  amount  and  character  of  the  mucus  depend, 
in  no  small  degree,  upon  the  intensity  of  the  stimulant,  which  very 
readily  gives  rise  to  a  pathological  reaction. 

Thity,  by  mechanical  stimulation  of  a  fistula,  obtained  from  a 
surface  of  intestine  estimated  at  30  square  centimetres,  secretion  at 
the  rate  of  4  grms.  per  hour.  Other  observers  obtained  smaller 
amounts ;  but  the  data  possess  no  value,  seeing  that  the  stimuli  were 
of  unknown  intensity  and  provoked  a  secretion  which  was  probably 
abnormal  in  amount,  and  certainly  abnormal  in  character. 

'  Thu7,  '  Ueber  sine  neoe  Methode,  &«.'  (tee  p.  406). 

■  Qoin^e,  'Ueber  die  AuBBCheidnng  von  /LnoeiitoUea  dnroh  die  Dainuohleim- 
haot,'  ArcMvJUr  Anat.  u.  Phytiol.  1868,  pp.  160—164. 

'  A.  iivioB,  '  Zar  DanDdftrmverdanDae,'  UtMrmehmigtn  a.  d.  phytiol.  InttUutt  m 
HeideOerg,  n.  (18R3},  pp.  390—806,  «ee  p.  SCO. 

*  Qmniiew^,  Pfle^er'a  Arehiv,  Vol.  izuz.  (1866),  p.  C56. 

■  TelU,  op.  cit.  (see  referenoaa,  p.  406). 

'  Heidenoftin, '  Phyeiologie  d.  AiMOodaiiDgivoigiiiBe,'  Bennum's  Randbueh,  Vol.  v. 
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Electrical  stimulatioo  of  the  mucous  membraoe  powerfully 
excites  the  flow  of  iDtestioal  juice  (Thiry),  but  here  again  it  is 
obvious  that  we  have  no  guarantee  that  the  liquid  secreted  preserves 
its  Dormal  characters. 

Bfbrti     of  Leuret  and  La^saigne  applying  acetic  acid  to  the 

aimniiMi  cU-  intestinal  mucous  membrane  oraerved  secretion  to 
mS^m^  follow'.  The  researches  of  F.  Rohmann  have  proved 
tmm.  '   ^^'7  conclusively  that  solutions  of  starch,  sugars  and 

peptones  into  the  intestine  provoke  the  secretion  of 
intestinal  juice,  and  these  observations  the  Author  can  independently 
confirm. 

sfEMttoofpi-  By  injecting  pilocarpin  into  the  blood,  Yella,  and 

looaipinonUM  afterwards  MasToff,  obtained  a  tolerably  abundant  flow 
'"*r*'™*  **"  "^  apparently  normal  intestinal  juice.  In  a  dog  with  a 
fistula,  Vella  obtained,  under  the  influence  of  pilocarpin, 
14  c.c.  of  intestinal  juice  in  35  minutes,  and  on  another  occasion 
18  grms.  in  one  hour.  Masloff,  after  an  injection  of  001  gnn.  of 
hydrochlorate  of  pilocarain,  obtained  from  one  fistula  40  cc,  of  succus 
entericus  in  2  hours.  That  the  result  is  one  which  is  not  obtained 
under  all  conditions  is  shewn  by  an  experiment  made  by  the  Author. 
To  a  dog,  with  a  Vella  fistula  of  the  upper  part  of  the  jejunum,  but 
which  had  been  fosting  for  24  hours,  he  administered  O^OT  gnn.  of 
hydrochlorate  of  pilocarpin  by  subcutaneous  injection,  and  although 
abundant  salivation  with  Bow  of  the  nasal  and  lachrymal  secretions 
occurred,  no  secretion  whatever  of  intestinal  juice  followed.  The 
anomalous  result  in  this  case  may  have  been  due  either  to  the  fact 
that  the  portion  of  the  intestine  experimented  upon  was  situated 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  jejunum,  whilst  in  Yella's  and 
Masloff's  cases  it  was  probably  low  down,  or  that  in  the  fasting 
condition,  the  intestine  is  unable  to  secrete  intestinal  juice,  even 
under  the  influence  of  pilocarpine*. 

infliMiLoe  of  Thiry  found  that  stimulation  of  the  vagi  had  no 

"'""("tM*!^   effect   on   the   secretion   of   intestinal  juice.     Budge' 
jjg.    observed  after  extirpation  of  the  coeliac  and  mesenteric 
.Ep«ii-    plexuses  an  increase  of  the  secretion.    His  observations 
.  P»i»iy-    were  confirmed  by  Lamansky*,  though  Adrian*  obtuned 
"~        negative   results  in  the  case  of  dogs.     Subsequently, 

rvir  (t  Vkittoire 


oertainij'  proyoked  »  vitibU  Beoietion,  but  the  amonat  wu  bo  eosnty  at  not  to  admit  of 
t^e  qoBDtit;  being  determined.  TMh  caee  unqneBtionably  aapporti  BSbmann'a  belief 
that  the  quantity  of  inteetinal  ioioe  secreted  b;  the  lower  part  of  the  small  ittlMtine  is 
mnoh  greater  than  that  secieted  by  the  upper  (Aug.  1893). 

>  Bodge,  Vtrhand.  d.  k.  k.  Leopold-Carol.  Acad.  d.  NaluT/oneher,  VoL  zii.  (1860), 
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Budge's  statements  received  confirmation  and  extension  from  the 
researches  of  Lauder  Brunton  and  Fye  Smith'. 

"When  all  nervous  connection  between  the  intestine  and  the 
higher  nerve  centres  is  cut  off,  by  completely  dividing  the  intestinal 
nerves,  a  copious  secretion  occurs  in  the  intestine.  This  is  best 
shewn  by  isolating  three  loops  of  intestine,  by  means  of  ligatures, 
after   they   have   been   previously  carefully   emptied,   as  shewn   in 


Fto.  34.    DuaHAu  xaswrna  thx  bfteot  of  bbctiok  or  n 

THE   tMTEBTINB,      (Bnillton.) 


"  The  nerve-fibres  going  to  the  middle  loop  are  then  divided,  and 
the  intestine  is  returned  to  the  abdominal  cavity.  After  four  or  five 
hours,  the  animal  is  killed  and  the  intestine  is  examined  ;  it  is  then 
found  that  the  loop,  the  nerves  of  which  have  been  divided,  is  filled 
with  fluid,  while  the  other  loops  which  have  been  under  precisely 
the  same  circumstances,  but  the  nerves  of  which  have  not  been  cut, 
remain  empty  "  (Moreau's  experiment'). 

"  It  is  evident,  then,  that  certain  nerve-centres  possess  the  power 
of  restraining  the  secretion  from  the  intestine.  These  nerve-centres 
have  been  aaewn  by  Brunton  and  Pye-Smith  to  be  the  smaller  or 
inferior  ganglia  of  the  solar  plexus,  with  the  superior  mesenteric 
offset  from  them.  When  these  ganglia  are  destroyed,  the  same 
abundant  secretion  occurs  in  the  intestme  as  when  all  the  nerves  are 
cut,  but  if  these  ganglia  be  left  intact  the  spinal  cord  may  be 
removed,  the  vagi  and  splanchnics  cut,  and  the  semilunar  ganglia 
excised  without  any  excessive  secretion  occurring  in  the  intestine  ." 

1  T.  Lauder  BnmtoD  and  P.  P7e-SmiQi,  '  Intestinal  Secretion  and  Hovetnent,' 
BritUh  Aitoe.  RtporU,  1871,  1875,  187S. 

*  A.  Morean,  'De  I'mfluenoo  de  la  leotion  doB  nerts  aui  la  production  de  Uquidea 
integtinaaz,'  Compta  Rendiu,  VoL  liti.  (1B68),  p.  G64. 

'  T.  Lauder  Branton,  A  Ttxt-hook  of  Pharmatology.  Therapeutia  and  Materia 
Mtdiea.    Third  edition.    London,  HacmiUan  and  Co.  1687  (p.  380). 
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Sect.  4.    The  Physical  and  Chemical  Chahactees  of  the 
Intestinal  Juice. 

The  inteetinal  juice  is  a  pale  yellow,  usually  somewhat  turbid, 
liquid,  of  powerfully  alkaline  reaction,  posBeasing,  according  to  Thiry, 
a  density  of  about  1010. 

It  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  by  nitric  acid,  and  by  nitric  acid  aDd 
heat,  the  precipitate  being  one  of  albumin. 

When  treated  with  dilute  acids,  it  effervesces,  in  consequence  of 
the  considerable  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate  which  it  contains. 

In  the  juice  obtained  by  mechanical  irritation,  Thiry  found  from 
2-2  to  2'8  per  cent,  of  solid  matters,  from  07  to  1-2  per  cent,  of 
albumin,  and  from  0*7  to  09  per  cent,  of  ash,  but  the  result  is 
certainly  abnorraal.  Gumilewski  in  more  recent  and  more  reliable 
researches  on  a  dog  with  a  Vella  fistula  situated  l'(i4  metre  from  the 
pylorus  and  0*48  m.  frum  the  ciecum  found  the  solid  matters  to 
amount,  on  an  average,  to  150  per  cent ;  these  containing  0"43  per 
cent  of  Na,CO,  aad  049  per  cent  of  NaCl. 

From  the  researches  of  Gumilewski  and  ROhmann  it  would  appear 
that  the  alkalinity  of — in  other  words  the  amount  of  Na,CO,  in — the 
inteHtinal  juice  is  remarkably  constant  for  the  secretion  of  the  same 
fistula. 

The  Enzymes  of  Vie  Intestinal  Juice. 

In  investigating  the  enzymes  of  the  small  intestine  three  methods 
of  inquiry  have  been  pursued  ;  (1)  the  mucous  membrane  of  recently 
killed  animals  has  been  extracted  with  solvents,  such  as  glycerin, 
which  have  the  property  of  dissolvii^  enzymes,  and  the  digestive 
activity  of  the  extracts  has  been  determined  in  the  case  of  the 
various  groups  of  alimentary  constituents,  (v,  Wittich,  Masloff): 
(2)  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  has  been  carefully  dried  in  the 
air  and  portions  of  the  dried  mucous  membrbne  have  been  digested 
with  the  substances  under  investigation  (Brown  and  Heron);  this 
method  has  only  been  applied  to  the  investigation  of  the  enzymes 
which  act  upon  carbohydrates,  but  has  iu  the  case  of  these  yielded 
results  of  tbe  greatest  interest  and  value;  (3)  the  intestinid  juice 
has  been  collected  and  its  activity  determined  by  artificial  digestions 
carried  on  in  the  incubator :  (4)  the  alimentary  constituents,  either 
solid  or  in  solution,  have  been  introduced  into  a  segment  of  intestinal 
tube  iu  animals  with  Thiry-  or  Vella-fistuUe,  and  the  products  of 
digestion  have  been  examined. 

AoUonofuw  The  earlier  experimenters  (Thiry,  Leube',  Schiff') 

lutratiiuajDiM    asserted  that  the  intestinal  juice  possessed  proteolytic 
on  proMds.        properties.     Thiry  limited  this  power  to  the  digestion 

'  W.  Leube,  'BeitrSge  znr  EenntniBB  dea  DdondarmMnes,'  HabiliUXioniKkrift, 
Erluigeii,  1B66 ;  '  Ueber  Verdaaungsprodnote  dea  DUandanDBsIteB,'  CentraUilaU  f.  d. 
ned.  Wiuemch.  IB68,  p.  369. 

'  8«hiO,  *  Naore  ricerche  anl  potera  digereate  del  vaixo  enterioo,'  XI  Morgagni,  1867, 
No.  9.    Abstiuited  in  CentralbUxtt  f,  d.  med.  Wiu.  1868,  p.  857. 
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of  raw  fibrin,  whilst  SchifT  asserted  that  in  the  case  of  succesBfal 
fiatube,  all  proteids  are  digested  and  cocverted  into  peptones,  if 
introduced  within  the  intestine.  Subsequent  observers,  however, 
such  as  V.  Wittich',  Quincke*,  Demant',  Faschutin*,  usin^  different 
methods,  were  unable  to  confirm  the  observations  of  Thiry,  Leube 
and  Schiff. 

The  most  recent  researches  (Maeloff,  Wenz)  have  clearly  proved 
that  neither  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  nor  the 
juice  which  it  secretes,  contain  enzymes  capable  of  converting  pro- 
teids  into  albumoses  and  peptones,  under  the  conditions  which  exist 
in  tbe  small  intestine. 

Uasloff ',  in  a  research  conducted  in  Efihne's  laboratory,  has  shewn 
that  the  succus  entericus  bas  no  action  on  proteida  provided  that 
the  mjluence  of  jnOrefatiive  organUms  he  prevented  by  the  addition 
of  thymol.  If  acidified,  the  intestinal  juice  exerts  (accordiug  to 
Masloff)  a  very  alight  solvent  action  on  fibrin,  due  to  the  presence, 
obviously,  of  a  trace  of  pepsin,  the  physiolc^ical  importance  of 
which  is  altogether  insignificant.  Maaloff  found  that  proteids  of 
various  kinds  introduced  into  a  Thiry  fistula  underwent  no  change 
in  the  course  of  24  hours,  Wenz"  bos  further  shewn  that  the  albu- 
moses are  not  converted  into  peptones  by  the  intestinal  juice. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  changes  observed  to  occur  by  Thiry 
and  Schiff,  when  fibrin  and  other  proteids  were  introduced  into  tbe 
intestine  of  dogs,  were  the  result  of  a  putrefactive  process. 

leUon  «f  tiw  In  apite  of  the  negative  statements  of  many  of  the 

Si'rt^^  earlier  observers  (Thiry,  Leube,  Schiff,  and  v.  Wittich)', 
diwuus  ta-  tl's™  '^  '^°^  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  small  in- 
mmtafUMin-  testine  possesses  the  power  of  converting  starch  into 
tMUnal  jniM.  maltose  {Brown  and  Heron*,  Gumilewskt ,  Rohmann", 
Dobroslawin",  Lannois  and  Lupine"  &c.).     Rohmann's  observations 

1  T.  'Wittich,  Arehivf.  Phyi.  Tol.  n.  p.  193. 

*  H.  QniDoke,  '  Ueber  dia  AnBEcheidnng  von  AizneUtoKeD  dnreh  die  Darmiohleim- 
hant,'  Arehivf.  Anai.  n.  Pkj/t.  1868,  p.  160. 

*  B.  Demant,  op.  cit.  Virohow'B  Archiv,  Vol.  LUT.  (18791,  p.  419. 

*  TiotoT  Paachatin, '  Einige  Yeieuohe  mitFermenten,  welnne  Stjirke  nod  Bohizaaker 
ID  Traabenxnoker  verwHidelii,'  Arehivf.  Anal.  u.  Pta/t.  1671,  p.  SOS. 

>  A.  Maelolf,  *Zni  DitnndaimTeidaiiiuig,'  Etlhue's  Vnlenuehxmgtn,  ico.  Vol.  n. 
p.  920,  Heidelbrag,  1883. 

"  Wenz, '  Ueber  du  Veibalteu  der  Eiweissertoffe  bei  dar  DarmTerdanang,'  ZeiUehrift 
f.  BiologU.  Vol.  im.  1886,  p.  1. 

'  Bidder  and  Sehmidt  and  Frerioba  moat  be  mentioned  as  eatl;  experimenters 
vho  attribnted  a  diastatio  action  to  the  intestinal  jnioe. 

'  Horace  T.  Broim  and  John  Heron,  'Die  hydrolytisehen  Wirfamgen  dea  FankreM 
and  des  DonQdarmB,'  Anru^en  d.  Chemie  u.  Pharmaeie,  Vol.  cctt.  (1880),  pp.  328 — 251. 

»  GnmilewBlii,  Ptlilgei'B  Arrhiv,  Vol.  ixui,  (1886),  p.  666. 

•*  F.  Bohmann, '  Ueber  die  diastatiBObe  Wirkimg  des  Darmsaftes  und  die  Besorption 
vom  Starkekleietei,'  op.  eit.  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  Vol.  xu.  (1887),  p.  434. 

"  A.  Dobroslawin,  '  Beitriige  zar  Phjatologie  des  Danniafles,'  OTOertuclumg.  mu  d. 
Irul.f.  Pkyt.  u.  Hilt,  in  Qrai,  Leipzig,  1870. 

"  Iiannoifl  and  LEpine,  '  Sur  la  mani^  di2£rente  donl  se  comportent  lea  parties 
■npfrienies  et  inlMearea  de  I'intestin  grila  an  point  de  Tiie  de  rabsarption  «t  de  la 
tTanaadatioD,'  Arehxvt$  At  PhgiioUigie,  1883,  T.  i.  p.  93. 
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seem  to  indicate  that  the  diastatic  activity  of  the  intestinal  juice 
secreted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine  is  very  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  juice  secreted  by  the  ileum.  That  this 
activity  may  play  no  unimportant  part  in  the  inteBtinal  digestion  of 
some  animals  ie  rendered  prohable  hy  an  experiment  of  BShmann's, 
in  which  50  ex.  of  a  2  %  starch  mucilage  were  absorbed  by  a 
segment  of  jejunum  20  centira.  long  in  the  course  of  one  hour*,  it 
being  probable  that  the  process  of  iibsorption  presuppoees  an  antece- 
dent diastatic  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar. 

Brown  and  Heron  have  shewn  that  under  the  influence  of  the 
diastatic  ferment  of  the  intestine,  starch  is  converted  into  maltose, 
the  latter  sugar  being,  however,  rapidly  converted  into  dextrose 
through  the  agency  of  another  enzyme.  Their  experiments  led  them 
to  the  opinion  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum  is  richer  in 
diastatic  ferment  than  that  of  the  duodenum  or  jejunum,  and  in  this 
respect  they  do  not  agree  with  the  direct  observations  of  RChmann 
on  dogs  with  Vella-fistulse.- 

Aottanottlw  1°  t^"®  y^'"  1871,  Paschutin',  for  the  first  time, 

intMUiuijniM  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  intestinal  mucous 
oa  ciiw  nigar.  membrane,  in  its  whole  extent  from  the  pylorus  to  the 
^"^^^*'*'''**  ilio-colic  valve,  contains  a  ferment  which  converts  cane- 
,y^^^7°*  "°"  sugar  into  grape-sugar.  When  cane-sugar  is  boiled 
with  dilute  mineral  acids,  or  subjected  to  the  action 
of  so-called  inverting  ferments  (of  which  one  exists  in  yeast),  it  is 
readily  split  up  into  a  molecule  of  dextrose  and  a  molecule  of  levu- 
lose,  thus : — . 

C„H„0,,  -I-  H.0  =  C,H„0,  -I-  ^,.0.. 

Saccharose.  DextiOM.       LeroloM. 

To  the  process  the  term  inversion  is  applied,  and  to  the  mixed 
sugar  which  results  from  it  the  name  of  inveik~sagar. 

The  researches  of  Rohmann*,  Bastianelli*,  and  particularly  of 
Brown  and  Heron*,  have  demonstrated  in  the  fullest  manner  the 
accuracy  of  Paschutin's  discovery  that  an  inverting  enzyme  is  con- 
tained in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  and  in  the  intestinal 
juice.     There  is,  however,  a  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  those 

>  Behmana,  op.  cit.p.  439. 

*  DtT.  Pa«obnUi), 'BilueeTennohemit  Fermenten,  welche  Starkd  DDd  Bohnnakei 


in  TraQbenzucker  verwaadeln,'  Arehiv  f.  Anat.  u.  Phyiiol.  1871,  pp.  30fi — 384.  Bafm 
speoUll;  to  p.  374.  The  merit  of  this  vei?  importout  disooTeiy  hae  been  enoneonBl; 
attributed   by  tnony  wriUsn  to   Cl&ude   Bernard.     Thus  Bdhnumn  mjb,  "Aof  die 


iDverttereDdeu  Ei^eiigchaftea  dee  una  Thiry'eoben  Fisteln  gevouneneii  Dana&aftes  hat 
Eueret  CL  Bernard  aufmeTkBBtn  gemocht."  "  J'ai  dfooavert  qn'il  poeeide  una  action 
inveruve  Xrie  pni^aante  ear  le  snoie  de  cannc."  Bernard,  Le^ont  tur  U  DiaUte,  Paris, 
1837,  p.  269. 

■  Rohmann,  op.  cit.  p.  483. 

*  C.  BastianelU,  'Ueber  die  phyBiologiachs  Bedentung  dei  Darmaaftee.'  Abetnutted 
from  the  original  paper  in  the  BoUet.  d.  R,  Accad.  md.  di  Soma,  To),  ur.  pp.  140 — ISO, 
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who  have  experimented  on  this  subject  that  the  mucous  membnuie 
possessefi  a  much  more  marked  inveiting  action  than  the  intestiDal 
juice  itself,  so  that  inversion  is  obtained  much  more  readily  and 
j>erfectly  if  a  solution  of  cane-su^  be  allowed  to  eojoum  for  a  short 
time  in  the  intestine  and  tbereajter  be  digested  in  the  incubator,  or 
if  it  be  digested  with  a  small  piece  of  air-dried  mucous  membrane, 
than  if  it  be  mixed  with  succus  entericus  and  then  placed  in  the 
incubator. 

In  harmony  with  our  knowledge  of  other  enzymes,  we  may 
provisionally,  and  with  considerable  probability,  assume  that  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  conttuns  a  zymogen  of  the  in- 
verting ferment  which  is  sparingly  diffusible,  and  that  this  zymogen 
is  broken  up  with  the  liberation  of  the  free  ferment  when  the  cells 
which  contain  it  are  in  contact  with  cane-sugar.  Brown  and  Heron 
have  shewn  that  the  inverting  action  is  never  complete.  As  soon  as 
about  25  7«  of  cane-sugar  has  been  inverted,  the  process  comes  to  an 
end.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  experiments  performed 
in  vitro  give  us  but  an  imperfect  conception  of  what  occurs  in  the 
living  body.  We  have  experimental  proof  of  the  facility  with  which 
sugars  are  absorbed  by  the  small  intestine,  and  it  is  probable  that  as 
the  absorption  of  invert-sugar  will  occur  pari  passu  with  its  pro* 
duction,  the  conditions  are  present  for  the  complete  inversion  of  any 
cane-sugar  existing  in  the  intestine. 

In  RShmann's  experiments,  the  intestinal  juice,  obtained  from  a 
Vella-fistula  situated  in  the  upper  half  of  the  small  intestine, 
possessed  much  greater  inverting  power  than  that  of  two  other 
nstulffi  situated  in  the  lower  half  Brown  and  Heron,  by  digesting 
weighed  quantities  of  mucous  membrane  of  pig's  intestine  with  3  per 
cent  solutions  of  cane-sugar,  at  40°  C,  found  that  the  duodenum, 
including  Bruuner's  glands,  possesses  most  feeble  inverting  power,  no 
inversion  having  occurred  ai'ter  digestion  at  this  temperature  during 
a  period  of  3^  nours.  The  jejunum  and  ileum  possess  very  much 
higher  inverting  activity  and  in  about  equal  degree,  except  in  the 
situation  of  Peyer's  patches,  where  the  activity  is  at  its  highest 

If  we  except  man  in  a  state  of  civilisation,  cane-sugar  can  only 
rarely  find  its  way  into  the  intestine,  and  it  therefore  appears  strange 
that  an  inverting  ferment  should  be  so  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  In  all  probability,  however,  the 
inverting  ferment  which  can  resolve  saccharose  into  dextrose  and 
levulose  is  the  same  ferment  which  possesses  the  power  of  splitting  up 
sugar  of  milk  into  dextrose  and  galactose.  If  this  be  the  case  we 
have  a  ready  explanation  of  its  wide  difiFiision. 

ThamaitoM-  When  malt-diastase  acts  upon  a  starch  solution,  the 
ooiTartliic  en-  gugar  which  results  from  its  action  is  maltose.  When 
""'*'  the  diastatic  ferment  of  the  pancreas  acts  upon  starch, 

maltose  is  also  formed,  though  subsequently  a  small  fraction  of  this 
maltose  is  converted  into  grape  sugar,  according  to  Brown  and  Heron. 
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We  may  assume  that,  io  addition  to  itB  diastatic  en^me,  the  pancreas 
coDtains  a  trace  of  another  ferment,  capable  of  splitting-up  maltose, 
though  the  quantity  of  this  ferment  is  altc^ther  insufficient  to 
efifect  the  complete  converaion.  Whilst  the  observBtions  of  Sheridan 
Lea'  throw  some  doubt  on  the  existence  of  the  latter  enzyme 
in  the  pancreas,  the  researches  of  Brown  and  Heron  have,  however, 
led  to  the  interesting  discovery  that  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  small  intestine  (doubtless  also,  though  perhaps  less,  the  intestinal 
juice)  possesses,  io  an  intense  degree,  the  power  of  converting 
maltose  into  grape  sugar.  The  activity  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  small  intestine  in  this  respect  is  said  to  be  much  greater  as  we 
approach  its  lower  end,  the  maximum  activity  being  possessed  by 
those  parts  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum  in  which  PeyOTS  patches  are 
situatra. 

The  part  played  by  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  in  reference 
to  the  digestion  of  starches  is  thus  seen  to  be  complementary  of  that 
exerted  by  the  diastatic  ferments  of  the  saliva  and  the  pancreatic 
juice.  Under  the  inBuence  of  these,  the  starch  of  the  food  is  resolved 
into  dextrioes  and  maltose,  the  amount  of  the  latter  rapidly  amounting 
to  80  per  cent,  of  the  starch  digested.  When  digestea  with  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane,  this  maltose  is  rapidly  and  completely 
converted  into  grape  sugar.  The  inversion  of  caoe  sugar  by  the 
inverting  ferment  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  process  which  proceeds 
somewhat  slowly,  and  which,  as  was  previously  stated,  comes  to  a 
standstill  (in  experiments  in  vitro)  after  the  conversion  has  affected 
25  per  cent,  of  the  saccharose  present  The  conversion  of  maltose 
into  grape  sugar  takes  place  rapidly  and  is  a  continuous  process, 
resembliDg  in  this  respect  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which, 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  can  effect  the  complete  inversion  of  cane-sugar. 
TlwMUonot  The  intestinal  juice  possesses  no  special  enzyme 

tto  intM^ii   ^hich  acts  upon  fats.    When  intestinal  juice  is  shaken 
""  with  a  neutral  fat  containing  no  trace  of  free  acid,  no 

permanent  emulsion  results.  When  however,  as  is  always  the  case 
after  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  upon  the  neutral  lats,  a  trace 
of  icee  acid  is  present,  the  intestinal  juice  forms  a  durable  emulsion 
with  fats.  This  property  depends  upon  the  sodium  carbonate  which 
the  juice  contains,  and  which,  as  was  pointed  out,  amounts  on  an 
average  to  05  per  cent.  In  reference  to  its  action  on  fats,  indeed, 
the  intestinal  juice  has  been  supposed  to  act  as  a  dilute  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate,  and  Bunge  has  argued  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  the  chief  Function  of  the  juice  is  to  aid  in  the  emul- 
sionising  of  fats  and  thus  promoting  their  subsequent  absorption. 
But  such  a  view  appears  to  the  Author  a  very  one-sided  one,  as  the 
presence  of  an  alkaline  fluid  on  the  surface  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  would  further  not  only  the  absorption  of  &t  but  also  the 
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progrens  of  proteolysis  by  trypsiD.  The  capital  objectioB  to  Bunge's 
conception  of  the  part  played  by  the  intestinal  juice  is  that,  as  will 
be  subsequently  shewn,  the  alkaline  carbonate  which  it  contains  is 
more  than  neutralised  by  the  lactic  acid  which  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  micro-organiBms,  so  that  the  reaction  of  the  contents  of  the 
small  intestine  is  not  alkaline,  but  acid.  Whether  it  plays  any  part 
whatever  in  furthering  their  absorption,  the  action  of  the  intestinal 
juice  on  fats  is,  doubtless,  insignificant,  when  compared  with  the  part 
which  the  intestinal  enzymes  and  ferments  play  in  the  digestion  of 
the  carbohydrates. 

BnnunaiT  (tf  The  inteBtinal  mucous  membrane  and  its  secretion 

tb»  Mttoni  of    have  thus  been  shewn  to  exert  no  chemical  action  on  | 
2^^^"^    the  proteid  constituents  of  food,  but  to  play  a  great 

part  in  the  digestion  of  the  carbohydrates  of  the  I 
economy,  completing,  if  necessaiy,  the  conversion  of  starch  into  I 
soluble  products,  splitting  up  saccharose  and  lactose  into  glucoses,  I 
but  above  all,  converting  maltose  into  grape  sugar.  When  we  con-  1 
sider  the  large  proportion  of  carbohydrates  which  oerbivoroiis  animals 
consume,  the  great  importance  of  this  function  to  the  economy  will 
be  manifest 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE  CHEMICAL  PE0CBSSE9  WHICH  HAVE  THEIR  SEAT 
IN  THE  INTESTINES  AND  WHICH  ARE  THE  RESULTS 
OF  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  MICRO-ORGANISMS.  THE 
PRODUCTS   OF  THESE   PROCESSES. 

Introductory  Remarks. 

When  treating  of  the  influence  of  cbanges  in  the  acidity  of  the 
gastric  juice  in  dieease  (p.  167  et  seg.)  its  antiseptic  action  was 
diBcussed,  and  it  was  shewn  that  the  acid  which  it  cootaine  exerts  a 
marked  influence  in  destroying  the  putrefiictive,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  pathogenic,  organisms  which  may  find  their  way  into  the  stomach. 
In  the  normal  condition,  gastric  digestion  in  a  healthy  man  is  a  process 
which  proceeds  entirely  under  me  influence  of  enzymes,  and  the 
fermeatatioDS  which  are  the  results  of  the  activities  of  organised 
ferments  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  departure  from  normality — as, 
indeed,  pathological.  In  the  small,  hut  much  more  so  in  the  large, 
intestine,  the  conditions  are  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
microbes,  and  hence,  side  by  side  of  the  digestive  processes,  properly 
so-called,  others  are  going  on  which  are  due  to  the  intervention  of 
imported  germs.  In  the  nerbivora,  the  action  of  organised  ferments 
attains  a  high  importance,  seeing  that  it  is  apparently  through  their 
action  that  a  part  of  the  cellulose  is  utilised,  which  forms  so  large 
a  part  of  the  food  consumed.  In  man  and  the  camivorat  however, 
organised  ferments  play  a  secondary  part  in  the  processes  of  the  small 
intestine,  and  digestion  appears  to  be  most  typically  physiological 
when  their  activity  is  least  conspicuous,  and  when  certun,  at  least, 
of  the  products  of  that  activity  are  smallest  in  amount. 

It  is  customary  to  apeak  of  the  putre&ctive  processes  of  the  small 
intestines,  but  the  expression  is  an  inaccurate  one.  When  we  open 
the  small  intestines  immediately  after  death,  we  find  their  contents 
entirely  free  from  putrefactive  odour,  properly  so  called.  It  is  only 
when  we  examine  uie  contents  of  the  large  intestine  that  we  become 
aware  of  the  presence  of  fcetid  products,  which  increase  in  amount  as 
the  contents  undergo  the  changes  which  ultimately  result  in  their 
transfonnation  into  the  faeces.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  special 
influences  must  be  at  work  to  limit,  or  rather  to  modify,  the  putre- 
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iactive  processes  in  the  amal]  iotestines,  and  especially  to  preveDt  the 
formation  of  those  foetid  products  which  are  the  essence  of  the  putre- 
&ctive  process.  In  discussing  the  disinfecting  function  of  the  oile  it 
was  argued  that  this  fluid  probably  exerts  a  real  disinfecting  action, 
as  Maly  and  Enaich  hare  contended,  in  virtue  of  the  bile  acids  which 
it  contains,  though  Voit  and  Rohmann  deny  this  special  action, 

Macfadyen,  Nencki,  and  Sieber  have  nhewn  that,  contrary  to  the 
general  belief,  but  in  accordance  with  many  previous  observations  by 
reliable  investigators,  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine  are  invari- 
ably acid'.  The  presence  of  free  acid  in  the  small  intestine  acts 
doubtless  both  by  setting  free  the  antiseptic  bile  acids  and  by  the 
destructive  and  mhibitory  influence  which  free  acids  exert  on  many 
forms  of  bacterial  life. 

Accordingly,  the  above-named  observers  have  found  that  in  the 
small  intestine  of  man  the  products  of  the  putrefactive  decomposition 
of  proteids  are  absent,  the  organisms  which  Me  able  to  occasion  their 
decomposition  being  absent.  Although,  as  has  been  argued,  the 
putrefactive  processes  in  the  small  intestine  are,  in  the  perfectly 
physiological  condition,  comparatively  insignificant  in  amount,  we 
must  yet  consider  them  in  some  detail,  inasmuch  as  they  play  a 
much  more  important  part  in  disease,  and  are,  besides,  constant 
products  of  the  processes  which  occur  in  the  large  intestine. 
Processes  of  fermentation  affecting  the  carbohydrates,  as  distin- 
guished from  putrefactive  processes,  normally  occur  on  a  considerable 
scale  in  the  small  intestine. 


Sect.  1,     The  Decomposition  of  the  Proteids  under  the 
Influence  of  Bacterial  Action. 

In  discussing  the  action  of  trypsin  on  the  albuminous  bodies  we 
have  shewn  that,  in  addition  to  tne  albumoses  and  peptones,  there 
result,  from  the  profoundly  decomposing  action  of  that  enzyme,  many 
amido-acids  of  tne  fatty  group,  paroxyphenylamidopropionic  acid  or 
tyrosine,  certain  bases  (lysine,  lysatinine  and  ammonia),  and  a 
cnromogen  which  we  designate  tryptophan.  Although  there  is 
evidence  that  the  compleK  albuminous  molecule  contains  a  variety  of 
aromatic  groups,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  only  primary  aromatic 
compound  which  results  from  the  action  of  trypsin  is  tyrosine. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  putrefactive  bacteria,  the  same  products 
are  at  first  formed.  Other  bodies,  however,  rapidiy  arise,  certain  of 
which  (aromatic  oxy-acids  and  phenols)  are  the  products  of  decom- 
position, reduction,  and  oxidation,  of  tyrosine,  whilst  others  (indol, 
methyl-indol  or  skatol,  skatol-carbonic  acid)  are  aromatic  compounds 
which  are  not  directly  related  to  tyrosine  and  which  represent  a 

'  a.  Macfad;eii,  M.  Nenoki  and  N.  Sieber,  '  Ontermebniigeii  fiber  die  ohemuahan 
Torgenge  im  menBcfaliohen  Dunndarm,'  Arehiv  f.  exp.  Path,  u,  Pharm.  Tai.  iztiu. 
(1891),  p.  811. 
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Specific  decompoaitioii  of  the  albuminouB  molecule  distinguisliiDg 
Mcterial  from  purely  trypaln-proteolyaiii.  According  to  E^umanu, 
neither  iudol  nor  ekatol  is  a  primary  product,  but  arises  from  the 
decomposition  of  a  body  soluble  in  a  mizture  of  alcohol  and  ether*. 

In  addition  to  the  aromatic  compounds,  there  are  formed,  amongst 
the  products  of  the  bacterial  decomposition  of  proteids,  volatile  fatty 
acids,  certain  bases,  nitrites,  hydrogen,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  following  list  includes  the  products  of  the  bacterial  decompo- 
sition of  the  albuminous  bodies. 

Products  of  the  Bacterial  Decomposition  of  the  AUmmitums  Bodies. 

(The  bodies  marked  with  an  a«t«riek  have  not  been  fovmd  in  the  inte^inal 
amt«7tte,) 

BOSIEB  or  THB  FlTTY  SbBKB. 

Amido-acids. 

Fattf  acids. 

(Tetra-  and  pmtO'^nethylendiamin) 
only  foond  in  the  contents  of  the 
intestines  in  pathological  con- 
ditions— pystinuria,  cholera  and 
dysenteric  diarrhoea. 


Bodies  of  ies  Aaoiuiia  Sebim. 
Indol. 
Skatol. 
Skatol-carbonic  acid*.* 


Tyroain. 

Oxyphenylpropionic  add.* 
Oxyphenylacetic  acid.* 
Fhenylpropionic  acid.* 
Phenylacetio  acid.* 
ParakresoL 
Phoaol. 

End-producte : — carbon  dioxide,  water,  ammonia,  nitrites,  hydrogen, 
lulphuretted  hydrc^en. 

BMMclal  It  was  Kuhne  who  first  pointed  out  that  indol  is  a 

typical  product  of  the  decomposition  of  albuminous 
bcdiea  wnen  these  are  subjected  to  the  combined  action 
omotusv^  of  trypsin  and  putrefaction',  as  well  as  when  they  are 
fused  with  caustic  alkalies^  but  that  this  body  is  never 
produced  by  the  action  of  trypsin,  however  long  that  action  may 
continue.  He  further  shewed  that  this  enzyme  is  not  formed  by, 
and  does  not  exist  in  connection  with,  bacterial  putre&ctiou'. 

1  BsnmMUi,  Ber.  d.  deuuch.  chem.  QaellKh.  Tol.  xnt.  p.  931. 

■  Zomft,  in  a  reoeut  researDh  mftds  in  Nenoki'a  laboratory  at  St  Pstcnbnrg  baa 
fbnnd  indol,  akatol,  phenol  and  psrftkreeoi  in  the  ooDtentt  of  tlie  Isige  intestlDe 
of  man,  bnt  no  skatol-oarbonio  acid.  In  hii  paper  entitled  '  Sni  lee  prooeuos  de 
patiihction  dana  le  groB  inteatin  de  lliomme,  £c,'  Arehivti  dti  Sciencti  Biotogique*, 
&e.  Tome  i.  pp.  197—617.    St  Pelersbnrg,  1892. 

»  W.  KtlhnB,  Virohow'd  Archiv,  Vol.  xiin.  p.  166. 

•  W.  Eiibue,  ■  Ueber  Indol  aae  Eiweim,'  Btr.  d.  deuUeh.  chem.  OckU.  Tol.  vm. 
(1876),  p.  306. 

>  w.  Kuhne,  '  Er&hrangen  nnd  Bemerktuigen  ilber  Enayme  nnd  Femunte, '  UrUer- 
nicft.  (t.  d.  pkyt.  Iiut.  Heidelherg,  Tol.  i,  (1878),  pp.  391—324. 
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Indol  waa  first  discovered  by  Baeyer  in  the  products  obtained  by 
distiUing  oxyindol  with  zinc-dust'.  It  was  afterwards  found  by 
Nencki  and  by  Kuhne*  amongst  the  products  of  the  putrefaction  of 
proteids,  as  well  as  in  those  obtained  when  the  proteids  are  fused 
with  caustic  alkalies.  Indol,  leather  with  skatol  (which  almost 
invariably  accompanies  it),  is  found  in  the  contents  of  the  large 
intestine  and  in  the  fieces. 

Two  kg.  of  well-pressed  fibrin  are  placed  in  a  roomy 
flask  (of  the  capacity  of  12  litres),  together  with  8  litres 
of  water  in  which  2  grms.  of  KH,PO(  and  1  gr.  of 
MgSOt  have  been  dissolved;  to  this  fiuid  are  added 
200  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  Na,CO,  and  then 
cubic  centimetres  of  a  putrefring  flesh  infusion  together  with 
fragments  of  decomposing  meal  The  flask  is  then  closed  with  a 
stopper,  which  has  been  bored  and  provided  with  a  glass  tube ;  to 
the  latter  is  attached  an  indiarubber  tube  connected  with  a  wash  bottle 
half  filled  with  water.  The  indiarubber  tube  is  provided  vrith  a 
clamp,  which  is  left  open  during  the  first  days  of  the  experiment. 
The  mixture  is  digested  at  a  temperature  of  40° — 12°  C.  for  a  period 
of  5  or  6  days,  the  fliuk  being  shaken  from  time  to  time.  As  soon 
as  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  the  clamp,  above  referred  to,  is 
closed,  and  only  opened  from  time  to  time  to  liberate  the  gases 
which  have  accumulated. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  mentioned,  the  fluid  contents  of  the  flask 
are  distilled  off,  until  the  residue  in  the  flask  measures  only  1  to 
1'5  litres.  The  strongly  ammoniacal  distillate  having  been  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  decomposes  the  sulphide  of  ammonium 
present,  is  then  precipitated  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
and  filtered.  The  clear  filtrate  is  thoroughly  shaken  up,  in  repeated 
fractions,  with  ether  in  a  stoppered  separating  funnel  of  about  half-litre 
capacity.  The  united  ethereal  extracts  are  distilled  until  the  residue 
measures  500  ca,  the  residue  is  twice  thoroughly  shaken  with 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  with  the  object  of  separating  phenol 
and  traces  of  adds.  The  ether  is  then  distilled  off  at  the  lowest 
possible  temperature,  and  the  oily  residue  having  been  treated 
with  caustic  soda,  is  distilled  in  s  current  of  steam,  until  no  more 

>  Buyar,  Ana.  Cketa.  u.  Pharm.  Vol.  ciu  p.  396,  and  A.  Enuneriing  and  0.  Eagler, 
Ber.  d.  datUeh.  ehtm.  Oetellth.  Vol.  i.  p.  17,  Mid  Vol.  ni.  p.  88B. 

'  H.  Neneki, '  Ueber  die  EarnfarbatoOe  aas  der  ludigognippe  nnd  ftbv  die  FankreM* 
verdftimng.'  Ber.  d.  deufek.  ehaa.  QatUteh.  Vol.  rm.  (1876),  p.  886.  U.  Nenoki, 
'Ueber  das  Indol,'  ibid.  Vol.  vm.  (1876),  p.  733. 

■  EShne,  Str.  d.  dtnueh.  eliem.  QtttUtk.  Vol.  vm.  (1876),  p.  806 
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indol  distils  over.  The  distillate  is  again  shaken  with  ether,  the 
ethereal  solution  distilled  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature,  and  the 
residue  ia  evaporated  iu  a  deep  flask  until,  on  being  allowed  to  cool, 
the  residue  seta  as  a  crystalline  mass.  The  latter  is  then  dried  in  an 
exsiccator  over  sulphuric  acid.  It  may  be  purified  from  skatol  by 
recrystallising  from  water.  The  yield  of  indol,  by  the  process  deGcribed, 
amounts  to  about  6-5  parts  per  1000  parts  of  water-free  fibrin,  or, 
using  the  quantity  of  pressed,  but  yet  moist,  fibrin  recommended, 
the  amount  obtained  is  about  3  grammes. 

It  was  previously  stated  that,  according  to  Baumann,  indol  and 
ekatol  are  not  directly  split  off  from  the  proteid  molecule  but  are 
products  of  decomposition  of  an  intermediate  substance.  K  and  EL 
Salkowski  have  specially  studied  this  matter  in  reference  to  indol 
and,  as  a  result  of  their  experiments,  have  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusion  in  reference  to  indol :  "  That  in  the  putrefaction  of  albumin, 
indol  is  not  immediately  liberated  from  the  albumin  in  a  free  con- 
dition, but  that  an  intermediate  product  ia  formed,  which  is  gradually 
decomposed  by  the  further  action  of  bacteria.  This  intermediate 
product  is  still  unknown;  it  is  not,  however,  peptone,  the  quantity  of 
which  is  (throughout  the  process  of  preparation)  small,  and  in  the 
later  stages  seems  entirely  to  disappear'." 

iii«tBd  (Us-  According  to  Odermatt*,  Nencki*,  and  Brieger*,  if 

spp«uuioB  of  putrefaction  be  long  continued,  the  quantity  of  indol 
todoiuAMBiiit  gradually  diminishes.  Thus,  in  an  experiment  which 
^^jjj^^J^J^  lasted  five  mouths,  Nencki  found  that  the  products  of 
putrefaction  contained  no  indol,  but  only  skatol,  whilst 
Brieger,  in  the  products  of  putrefaction  of  liver,  found  no  indol  after 
a  lapse  of  only  eleven  days.  Salkowski'  has,  however,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  indol  is  not  destroyed  by  the  long  continuance  of 
putrefaction,  and  that  its  non-discovery  in  the  above  experiments  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  were  conducted  in  open  vessels 
and  that  the  substance  bad  disappeared  through  evaporation. 

PbTrteaJ  uid  Indol  crystallises  from  hot  aqueous  solutions  in  the 

*'*'!^*'^,,^  form  of  small  scales,  the  melting  point  of  which  is 
p.rti«of indoL  ggo  c.,  and  the  boiling  point  245°— 246°  C.  Indol,  how- 
ever, partly  decomposes  when  heatea  to  its  boiling  point,  so  that  it  is 
advisable  to  distil  it,  as  recommended  in  the  directions  for  its 
preparation,  in  a  current  of  steam.     The  vapour  of  indol  possesses  a 

'  E.  Salkowski,  'Zor  EeuiitiiiiB  dei  Eiweiufaalaias,'  1:  Ueber  die  Bildong  dM 
IndoU  nnd  Skfttok,  naoh  gemeineoluftliob  mit  E.  Salkowski  in  MilDster  BngeiteUtta 
Veraoahen,'  Zeittehriftf.  phytiol.  ChemU,  Vol.  Tin.  {1888—4),  pp.  417— M6.  Kafar  to 
SmI.  tu.  'Uflb«t  den  Uodas  der  Entotshiuig  dea  Indoli  uiE  dem  Eiweiss,'  op.  eit. 
pp.  454-.457. 

*  Odermatt, '  Zni  EenntnisB  der  Phenolbildnng  bei  der  Fialnisa  dei  EiweuakSrpsi,' 
Joum.f.  prakt.  Chttait,  Vol,  iTin.  (1878),  p.  349. 

•  Neuoki,  op.  cit.  Centralb.f.  A  med.  Win.  1878,  No.  47. 

*  Briber,  '  Ueber  die  aroniatiBaheii  Produlcte  BOS  Biweiea,'  Zeittchr.  f.  yAjw.  Chemit, 
Vol.  m.  (1879),  p.  134  et  leq. ;  see  p.  189. 

•  Salkowgki,  op.  cit.  Zeitteb.  f.  phj/t.  Chem.  p.  557  it  uq. 
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peculiar,  di^fusting,  fteculeDt  smell.  Indol  is  tolerably  soluble  in  hot, 
and  less  soluble  iu  cold,  water;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  beozol,  and  petroleum  ether. 

-^^L.  1.     A  wateiT  solution  of  indol  when  treated  with 

strong  yellow  mtric  acid,  or  better  still  with  a  2  per 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  and  pure  nitric  acid,  is  either  coloured 
red  or  furnishes  a  red  precipitate  of  nitrate  of  nitroso-indol 
C„H,/NO)N„  HNOi,  which  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether,  and  is  readily  decomposed. 
If  the  solution  is  so  dilute  us  not  to  yield  a  precipitate  spontaneously, 
this  may  be  caused  by  shaking  with  chloroform,  when  at  the  line  of 
junction  of  the  colourless  chloroform  and  the  red-coloured  liquid  a 
red  precipitate  becomes  visible. 

"The  cfaftracteristic  red  colouration  which  cholera  oultnres  in  bouillon 
exhibit  when  they  are  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  Hoid  (' C/tclera^reaction') 
depends  upon  the  sinmltaneous  production  of  indol  and  nitrous  acid  by  the 
cholera  spirillum.  The  nitrous  acid  is  set  free  by  the  dilute  salpburic  add 
and  then  acts  upon  the  iudol,  and  the  red  nitroso-indol  is  then  formed, 
which  is  identical  with  cholem^red.  '  Tibrio  Metaekmko0ii '  alao  exhibits 
the  cholera  reaction*." 

"  The  nitrous  acid  test  for  indol  enables  us  readily  to  detect  the  body 
in  the  products  of  a  pancreatic  digestion  which  has  not  been  aseptic. 
With  this  object  the  fluid  resulting  from  the  digestion  is  distiUed,  and  to 
every  200  or  300  cc.  of.  the  distillate  are  added  from  5 — 8  oa  of  a  reddish- 
yellow  nitric  add.  The  liquid  thus  treated  assumes  the  colour  of  arterial 
blood  and  in  the  course  of  some  hours  deposits  the  red  precipitate,  oompoeed 
of  nitrate  of  nitroso-indol.  By  dissolving  this  predpitate  in  a  little  hot 
absolute  alcohol  and  then  adding  etber,  the  substance  is  obtaiued  in  the 
form  of  beantifnl  red,  microscopic,  needles.  The  red  colouration  which 
pancreatic  juice  exhibits  when  treated  with  impure  nitric  acid  was  first 
observed  by  Claude  Bernard' "  (see  p.  264). 

2.  A  small  piece  of  pine  wood  moistened  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  then  plunged  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  indol, 
acquires  a  cherry-red  colour. 

3.  (Legal's  reaction*).  When  sodium  nitro-prusside  is  added  to 
a  solution  of  indol  of  1  in  1000,  so  as  to  produce  a  yellowish  coloura- 
tion, and,  thereafter,  some  drops  of  solution  of  caustic  soda,  the  liquid 
instantly  becomes  of  a  deep  violet-blue.  On  acidulating  with  hydros 
cblwic  or  acetic  acid,  the  colour  at  once  changes  to  a  deep  blue, 
which  is  destroyed  by  an  excess  of  acid.  The  second  stage  of  the 
reaction  is  so  delicate  that  in  a  solution  containing  only  1  part  of 
indol  in  10,000  of  water,  a  deep  blue  colouration  is  observed*: 
Hemala  has  studied  the  spectroscopic  characters  of  Legal's  reaction'. 

'  Dr  Th.  Weyl,  Lthrhutlt  d.  org.  Chxnilt,  Berlin,  1891,  p.  452. 

*  Halj,  Hennsnn'a  Handbueh,  Vol.  v.  n.  p.  SSfi. 

■  Bntlaner  UrttOietu  ZeiUchrift,  1884,  Mob.  S  and  4,  quoted  hj  Sslkowild. 

'  " " "'        "  ■  1.447. 
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*  aalkowiU,  op.  eit.  Ztittchr.  f  phy:  Chem.  Vol  Tiii.'p^447. 

*  Bioh.  Hemau,  '  Zur  EenQtum  d^  in  der  ohemit 
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4.  Indol  is  dissolTed  in  very  little  beozol,  and  about  three  times 
its  weight  of  crystallised  picric  acid  ia  then  added.  The  liquid  being 
cautiously  heated,  enough  benzol  is  added  to  dissolve  the  Whole.  On 
cooling,  the  liquid  is  converted  into  a  magma  of  red  crystals,  owing 
to  the  union  of  equal  molecules  of  indol  and  picric  acid.  This 
compound,  which  presents  the  appearance  of  long,  red,  shining  crystals 
is  soluble  with  difGcuIty  in  cold  benzol  or  petroleum  etiier,  but  it 
can  be  easily  recrystallised  from  its  solution  in  the  former.  In  order 
to  separate  indol  &om  its  picric  acid  compound,  the  latter  is  decom- 
posed with  ammonia,  and  the  solution  is  shaken  with  petroleum 
ether,  which  readily  dissolves  the  liberated  indol  On  evaporating 
the  solution,  indol  m  the  form  of  fine  crystals  is  left  behind'. 

TKt»   Mid  A  part,  probably  the  chief  part,  of  the  indol  formed 

tmiatdiBM-  in  the  intestines  is  excreted  in  the  feces  A  part  is, 
ttuu  or  moca  however,  especially  if  constipation  or  obstruction  of  the 
„,^y  **""  bowels  exist,  absorbed,  oxidised,  and  excreted  in  the 
urine  as  the  potassium  salt  of  indo^I-sulphuric  acid  or 
indican  (see  p.  169).  From  the  amount  of  the  mtter  substance,  we 
can  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  extent  of  the  putrefactive  decompo- 
sition of  proteids  in  the  alimentary  canaL  The  matter  will  bo  again 
considered  in  discussing  the  conBtitueots  of  the  urine. 


2.     Skatol*,  CHiJJ  or  C,F 

Skatol  or  ^-methyl-indol,  was  separated,  in  Nencki's  laboratory  by 
Brieger*  from  the  tieces;  Nencki*  afterwards  obtained  it  from  the 
products  of  pancreatic  putrefaction. 

■•uuMia  or  Nencki  allowed  2330  grms.  of  fresh  pancreas  and 

'••»*'**'*'"■  500  grms.  of  meat,  free  from  fat  and  well  minced, 
mixed  with  eight  htres  of  water,  to  decompose  during  5  months,  the 
temperature  varying  during  this  period  between  3'6  C.  and  27'5°C. 
At  this  temperature,  he  found  only  skatol,  and  no  indol  amongst  the 
products. 

In  order  to  separate  the  skatol,  he  added  an  excess  of  acetic  acid 
and  distilled.  The  distillate  was  acidukted  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  treated  with  picric  acid,  which  precipitates  skatol,  in  the  form  of 

gekommenen  NftropraMidaahrMotioDeii,'  Etakenbeig*e  Vnttnuek.  Heft  3,  pp.  117— 1S6, 
Bee  p.  1S4,  Jsna,  1888. 

*  Hopp«-8^1er,  HantOmeh  d.  phy:  u.  path.  Chem.  Anal.  6te  Aufl.  Berlin,  1S98, 
p.  168. 

*  From  fficwp,  gen.  racrSt,  dnng. 

■  L.  Brieger,  'Debar  die  Sachtigen  BsBtandtheile  dei  menMhliehen  Bxcremente ' 
(ana  d.  Lab.  Ton  Pwrf.  Nencki  in  Bern),  Ber.  d.  dtiOich.  ehtnt.  QetdUcK  YoL  x.  (1977), 
pp.  1027—1083. 

*  M.  Nencki,  ■  VoiiheUbafte  Durtellang  &m  SkatoU,'  OtntTttOtiatt  /.  d.  med. 
Wu$auehi^  No.  47. 
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a  picric  acid  compound  which  ciystalUBeB  in  the  form  of  beantiful  red 
needles.  This  compound  was  then  treated  with  ammonia  and  distilled 
in  a  current  of  steam,  when  the  skatol  diatilled  over. 

BkatolktwvB  As  was  preriouslj'  stated  (page  422),  Salkowski 
^U^*""*"  found  that  indol  is  not  destroyed  during  the  course  of 
long-continued  putrefaction,  as  Odermatt,  Neucki  and 
Brieger  had  supposed,  its  non-discovery  in  their  experimente  beii^ 
probably  due  to  its  volatilisation.  According  to  Salkowski,  from 
whatever  source  prepared,  all  indol  contains  skatol  and  the  convei-se 
is  also  true', 

^n«toi  ud  As  a  result  of  their  inquiries  K.  and  H.  Salkowski 
piM*  ^i"*"  •^"®  ^  *^^  conclusiou  'that  skatol  and  indol  cam 
othw  la  tba  r^io^  sack  other,  seeing  that  in  the  albmnimnis  mole- 
pradnota  of pn-  eule  shUol  does  not  form  one  defivite  fraction  and  indol 
tnttootn.  another,  but  both  svi^itances  take  their  origin  in  a  common 

mother-svhstance  which  exists  in  the  proteid ;  this  substance,  according 
to  drcumstances,  yields  at  one  time  indol  in  preponderating  quantiiv, 
and  at  anaUier  time  skatol,  so  that  free  skatol  may  be  almost  absent*.' 

When  we  reflect  that  the  relative  quantities  of  indol  and  skatol 
differ  greatly  in  different,  apparently  identical,  experiments  we  are 
almost  forced  to  the  explanation  advanced  by  Salkowski,  viz.  that 
the  difference  in  the  product  must,  cceteris  paribus,  depend  upon  the 
difference  in  the  agents  which  bring  about  the  decompoaitiou,  to  wit, 
the  bacteria.  To  support  his  contention  Salkowski*  calls  to  our 
remembrance  the  experiments  of  Fitz*  on  two  organisms,  of  which  the 
first,  when  acting  on  glycerin,  nearly  always  produces  ethyl-alcohol, 
and  the  second  butyl-alcohol.  Similarly  we  may  assume  the  existence 
of  an  indol'producing  and  of  a  skatol-producing  micro-oi^nism, 
though  no  one  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  cultivating  them  separately 
and  identifying  them. 

_  __         Skatol,  like  indol,  crystallises  in  the  form  of  platelets, 

I  pro-    which  have  a  melting  point  of  95°  C.  and  a  boiling 

v«».  of  akk-    point  of  265° — 266°  C.     It  possesses  a  loathsome,  fsecaX, 

odour.     It   is   more   sparingly   soluble   in  water  than 

indol,  but,  in  the  presence  of  steam,  distib  more  readily  than  indoL 

It  is  readily  solable  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzol 

It  forms  a  compound  with  hydrochloric  acid  which  has  the 
composition  (C)H|N)^C1 ;  this  compound  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  insoluble  in  water  or  ether.  With  picric  acid,  as  already  stated, 
skatol  forms  a  crystalline  compound,  analogous,  and  very  similar,  to 
the  indol  compound.  It  is,  however,  distinguished  from  tne  latter  in 
that,  when  treated  with  caustic   soda  and   distilled,  skatol  passes 

1  •  In  keinem  oiuerer  Teraooha  watda  Indol  TBrmisBt,'  B&lkowBki,  op.  eit,  p,  446. 
*  Salkowiki,  op.  eit.  p.  444. 
»  Ibid.  p.  443. 

'  Alb.  FiU,  >  Uebet  Spoltgahnuigeii,'  Btr.  d.  devtteh.  etum.  Qeitllieh.  Vol.  Ut.  <1BT9), 
p.  648. 
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uDchanged  into  the  distillate,  whereas  the  picric  acid  compound  of 
iodol  wqen  similarly  treated  does  not  furnish  indol,  in  consequence 
of  the  latter  being  decomposed. 

<'''»'*<**'*«io         Skatol   is   recognised   by   its  crystalline   form,   its 
""*'"'•■  ffecal  odour,  and  its  melting  point,  and  by  the  following 

reactions : 

1.  It  does  not  like  iodol,  which  it  closely  resembles,  give  a 
red  colouration,  or  precipitate,  with  nitric  acid,  containing  nitrous  acid, 
but  only  a  milky-white  turbidity,  which  is  perceptible  in  a  solution 
containing  1  part  of  skatol  in  10,000  of  water  (Salkowski). 

2.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution 
possessing  a  violet  colour. 

3.  When  a  solution  of  skatol  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  sodium 
nitro-prusside  and  then  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  added,  an  intense 
yellow  colour  appears.     On  now  adding  one-fourth  of  its  volume  of 

flacial  acetic  acid  and  boiling  for  some  minutes  the  solution  gradually 
ecomes  violet.  The  intensity  of  the  colouration,  which  is  not  great, 
increases  with  time.  When  shaken  with  acetic  ether,  the  colouring 
matter  is  taken  up  by  it  (Salkowski*). 

4.  When  skatol  is  dissolved  in  benzol  and  the  solution  is  treated 
with  a  solution  of  picric  acid  in  benzol,  the  red  picric  acid  compound 
separates.  When  distilled  with  caustic  soda,  this  yields  skatol 
unchanged  {vide  eupra). 

FBt«  Md  Skatol  is  in  great  part  escreted  in  the  fieces ;  some 

traiufomu-        ia_  however,  absorbed,  oxidised,  and   excreted   in   the 
Udu  of  ikatoi    ujine  as  one  of  the  so-called  ethereal  sulphates — ska- 
toxyl- sulphuric  acid  (compare  p.  169). 

/C.CH,-C.COOH 
3.    a-Skatokarbonio  acid.  C„H,NO,  =  C,Hj  (  ^_^--^' 

In  addition  to  indol  and  skatol,  E.  and  H.  Salkowski  discovered, 
amongst  the  coTtstant  products  of  the  putrefaction  of  proteids,  a  body 
which  is  closely  related  to  the  two  former,  and  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  skatolcarhonic  acid*,  a  name  justified  by  the  fact  that  it 
may  be  artificially  produced  by  heating  methyl-indol*  and  metallic 
sodium  in  a  current  of  CO,. 
Mode  of  M-  The  method  of  preparation  of  skatol-carbonic  acid 

"**-^  which,  unlike  indol  and  skatol,  is  non-volatile,  is  so 

,  )p.  eft.  Zeittch,  /.  phyt.  Chtmit,  Vol.  viii 

'  E.  Balkowakj,   'Zqt  EeiuitiiiiB  der  EiweiBBfaulniss, 
nMh  gemeingobaftlich  mit  H.  Sklkowski  in  Uilnster  i.  W.  utgeBtellteo  Tersaohea,' 
Zeitiehr.  f.  yftyi.  Chtmie,  Vol.  ix.  ^886),  pp.  8—88. 

*  CUmioua  tuA  U«gnuiiDJ,  'Ueber  oie  CuboiiBliaren  der  Uethrlindole,'  Ber.  d. 
dentich.  chem.  Oeiell.  Vol.  tZL  (1883),  p.  1925. 
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complicated  that  the  reader  ia  referred, for  the  description,  to  Salkowski'a 
original  paper.  The  body  poseesses,  however,  chemical  characters 
which  permit  of  its  ready  identificatioii,  and  the  following  method 
suffices  to  yield  a  product  which  enables  its  reactions  to  be  tried. 

Thirty  or  fifty  cc.  of  the  decomposing  liquid  are  concentrated,  on 
the  water  bath,  to  about  one-fifbh  their  volume,  by  which  means  indol 
and  skatol  are  driven  off.  The  liquid  is  then  acidi6ed  with  glacial 
acetic  acid  and  shaken  with  ether.  The  ether  is  separated  and 
shaken  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  which  takes 
up  the  acid  Irom  the  ethereal  solution.  The  sodium  skatol-carbonate 
solution  can  then  he  employed  for  trying  the  reactions. 

FrapMtiM  ot  Skatol-carbonic  acid  occurs  in  the  form  of  colourleea 

j^***"*"^  leaflets  which  are  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  sparingly  soluble  in  water.    They  melt  at  a  tem- 
perature of  164°  C.     When  atill  further  heated,  the  body  splits  up 
into  skatol  and  carbon  dioxide. 

»^-M—  1-     (Nitric  acid  and  potasaiwm  nitriW.)    When  a 

solution  of  the  acid  (which  may  only  contain  1  part  id 
1000  of  water)  is  treated  with  some  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid  (of 
sp.  gr.  1*2)  and  then  with  a  few  drops  of  potassium  nitrite  solution 
(2  7^,  the  solution  assumes  pretty  generally  a  cherry-red  colour ;  it 
then  becomes  turbid  and  deposits  a  red  colouring  matter,  which  is 
dissolved  by  acetic  ether,  when  this  liquid  is  shaken  up  with  it.  The 
solution  in  acetic  ether  exhibits,  if  sufficiently  diluted,  an  absorption 
band  in  the  green.  When  the  solution  in  acetic  ether  is  shaken  up 
with  solution  of  caustic  soda,  the  former  is  decolourised,  whilst  the 
former  acquires  an  intense  yellow  colour.  If  now  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid  be  added  the  red  colour  ia  restored,  and  ^ain  is 
dissolved  by  acetic  ether.  Instead  of  acetic  ether,  amyl-alcohol  may 
be  employed,  in  which  the  red  colouring  matter  is  even  more  soluble. 
It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  benzol,  and  chloroform.  The  reaction  with 
nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  though  reminding  one  of  the  indol  reaction 
can  be  shewn  not  to  depend  on  the  formation  of  nitrate  of  nitroso- 
indol  (Salkowski). 

2.  (Hydrochloric  acid  and  bleaching  powder* ) 

The  aqueous  solution  ia  treated  with  an  equal  volume  of  HCl 
(of  12  sp.  gr.)  and,  afterwards,  with  some  drops  of  a  weak  (1 — 2  7o) 
solution  of  bleaching  powder.  The  mixture  gradually  acquires  a 
purple-red  colour  and,  after  long  standing,  deposits  a  purple-red 
precipitate  which  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

3.  (Hydrochloric  acid  and  ferric  chloride*.) 

This  reaction  is  much  more  delicate  than  the  two  first  If,  to  a 
solution  containing  1  part  of  the  acid  in  10,000  of  water,  a  few  drops 

1  BalkowiU,  'Ueber  duVerhalten  der  SkfttoloMbonBaDreJmOTgtuiuiiiaB,' ZeiKcA. 
f.fhyi.  Chem.  Vol.  Ii.  (1885),  p.  33. 

*  Salkowaki,  op.  eU.  Zeifch. /.  phjfi.  Chem.  Vol,  n.  p.  26. 
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of  hydrochloric  acid  be  added,  and  then  two  or  three  drops  of  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  ferric  chloride  and  the  mixture  be  then  heated,  it 
becomea,  even  before  the  boiling-point  is  reached,  of  an  intense  violet 
colour.  If  the  solution  be  more  dilute  (1 :  100,000)  the  reaction  is 
still  veiT  distinct ;  if  more  concentrated,  a  larger  quantity  of  acid  and 
iron  solution  must  be  added,  and  the  colour  is,  in  that  case,  an 
intense  cherry-red. 

Salkowski  has  found  that  when  skatol-c&rbonic  acid 


tani'**»rt^^    is  introduced  into  the  body,  it  ia  excreted  unchanged  in 
thendiu.  ^^^  urine,  where  it   may  readily  be   detected.    He 

believes  that  he  detected  the  presence  of  this  body  in 
normal  human  urine'.  Baumann  does  not  however  hold  the  evidence 
on  this  point  to  be  decisive*. 

derivitives  of  tyrosine   found  in  the  products  of  the 
Bacterial  Decomposition  of  Proteids. 

Besides  indol,  skatol,  and  skatol-carbonic  acid,  certain  aromatic 
bodies  which  have  been  shewn  to  be  derived  fix)m  ^rosine  are 
found  amongst  the  products  of  the  bacterial  decomposition  of  the 
albuminous  and  albuminoidal  bodies,  and  therefore  in  pancreatic 
digestions  complicated  with  putrefaction.  Our  knowledge  of  these 
aromatic  products  of  putrefaction  of  tyrosine  is  based  on  the  researches 
of  Baumann,  Bneger,  E.  and  H.  Salkowski,  Th.  Weyl  and  others.  It 
is  to  Baumann  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  conception  of  the  way 
in  which  the  principal  products  of  the  decomposition  of  proteids  are, 
probably,  related  to  one  another  (refer  to  page  248). 

1.  According  to  Baumann,  tyrosine,  when  subjected  to  putre- 
faction, yields  by  a  process  of  reduction,  as  the  first  product,  fiydro- 
paracumanc  acid,  thus : — 

^'^  [  CH. .  CH(NH,).  COOa  ^  ^ 

PsrozTphenyl.a'^midopropionlo  Mid  (TTroMDe) 

=  °-^{cH,.CH,.COOH.  +  ''''^' 
Fua-oiTphenyl-propiome  or  hydropantoumaria  aoid. 

2.  By  a  process  of  decomposition  and  subsequent  oxidation 
{compare  equations  2  and  3,  p.  248)  hydroparacumaric  acid  yields 
paroxyphenylacetic  acid  (E.  and  H.  Salkowski). 

^•"•|CH..COOH 

Putt'Oiyphenyl-ftottie  aoid. 

>  B.  Sftlkow^,  'Uaber  du  Veriitlten  der  Skatoloarboniian  im  Orguiimnai,' 
Zeitich.  f.  phyt.  Chem.  Vol,  ix.  (1686),  p.  82. 

'  " -la,  Btr.  d.  deuueh.  c(k«.  OaeUtch.  Vol.  tax.  p.  284. 
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3.  By  a  process  of  decomposition,  paroxvphenylacetic  acid  splits 
up  into  carbon  dioxide  and  parakresol,  thus  (Wejl) : 

^•"•{SI.COOH  =C.H,{0=^CO. 

Taz^oxjphfayl-tMlae  add.  Pftn-beeoL 

4.  By  a  process  of  oxidation  and  subsequent  decomposition  (refer 
to  equations  5  and  6,  p.  248),  parakresol  yields  as  products  H,0,  CO, 
and  C,H, .  OH  or  phenol. 

In  addition  to  the  above  products,  E.  and  H.  Salkowski  have 
also  found  phenyl-propionic  and  phenyl-acetic  acid  amongst  the 
products  of  decomposition  of  certain  albuminoid  bodies. 


Hydroparacumarie acid,  C3,.0,  (HO . C,H« . CH, . OH, . CO. OH). 
(Pora-oiirpbeiiyl-propoiiio  acid). 

This  acid,  besides  being  found  amongst  the  products  of  the 
decomposilion  of  proteids,  is  also  found  in  urine. 

When  obtained  by  oTaporation,  the  acid  first  of  all 
presents  the  appearance  of  an  oil,  which  subsequently 
ciystalUsea  When  reciystallised  from  water,  it  forms  small,  colourless, 
aiihydrous,  monoclinic  crystals,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water 
(especially  hot),  alcohol  and  ether.  The  solubility  of  this  acid  in 
water  is  greater  than  that  of  naroxyphenylacetic  acid.  Hydropara- 
cumaric  acid  is  sparingly  soluole  in  benzol,  but  more  soluble  than 
paroxyphenylacetic  acid.  The  melting-point  of  the  add  is  125* — 
128°  C.  The  zinc  salt  has  the  composition  (C»H,0,),Zn  +  2H,0  and 
c^tallizes  in  pearly  tables  and  leaflets,  which  are  soluble  in  130  parts 
of  water  at  onunary  temperatures. 

With  solutions  of  ferric  chloride  it  gives  a  fleeting, 
but  distinct,  blue  colouration.  When  boiled  with  Millon's 
reagent,  the  solution  assumes  a  red  colour  and  a  red  precipitate  forms'. 
It  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution. 

Bataavlotir  In  When  introduced  into  the  organism  hydropara- 
the  Mmniain.  oumaric  acid  is  excreted  in  the  urine  in  part  as  such, 
and  in  part  as  phenol. 

'  FlQgge  gtiewed  tlwt  phenol  eihibitB  Millon'a  reaction  (P.  C.  FlQgge,  'Nene 
Beaotion  auf  CarbolBaors,'  ZeiUcb.  /.  anal.  CbanU,  Vol.  u.  (1ST3},  p.  173.  O.  Nasse 
('  Uaber  dia  aromatiBChe  Grappe  iin  Eiwaisamoleolil,'  full;  abstracted  in  Maly's  Jahrti- 
bericht,  VoL  n.  (1880),  pp.  3—4,  shewed  that  Millon's  reaction  ia  not  Donflned  to 
proleida  and  to  tyroain,  but  is  a  general  reaction  of  all  aromatio  bodiei  in  vhiolt  a 
hydroijl  groDp  la  oouneoted  with  the  benzol  ring. 
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Para-oxyphenyl-acetic  acid.  Cya,0,  (H0.C3..CH,.C0.0H). 

This  acid  was  obtained  by  E.  and  H.  Salkowski^  aa  a  product  of 
tbe  putrefaction  of  wool  and  of  albuminous  bodies,  and  by  Baumann 
from  tyrosin  by  a  process  of  putreiaction  initiated  by  decomposing 
pancreas*,  besides  being  found  by  him  in  the  urine,  after  injection  of 
tyrosin,  in  phosphorus  poisoning,  Sk. 

PhjTBiBii  Mill  Para-oxyphenyl -acetic  acid  crystallises  from  water  in 
^^•Mi  pro-  (.jjg  fjjp^j  Qf  prismatic  transparent  prisms  which  are 
readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  soluble 
with  difficulty  in  benzol.  It  melts  at  148°  C.  and  when  more  strongly 
heated  is  partly  decomposed  and  partly  volatilises  unchanged.  The 
sulphates  of  copper,  zinc  and  cadmium  precipitate  aqueous  solutions 
of  its  ammoniacal  salt. 

Acetate  of  lead  does  not  precipitate  dilute  solutions  of  the  acid 
but  when  added  to  concentrated  solutions  occasions  a  crystaUine 
precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant  but  which  sub- 
sequently slowly  separates  out  aeain.  Under  the  influence  of  putre- 
faction, this  acid  decomposes,  yielding,  as  products,  parakresol  and 
carbon  dioxide. 

With  solution  of  iron  chloride  it  gives  a  pale  grey- 
violet,  which  soon  changes  to  a  dirty  grey-green  ctuour- 
ation. 

It  exhibits  tbe  red  reaction  when  boiled  with  Millon's  reagent 

BahaTioar  in  This  acid,  which,  as  has  been  said,  is  found  in  the 

tha  oTsaniim.     u^ne  after  tyrosin  has  been  given  with  the  food,  is 

excreted  partly  in  the  pure  condition  and  partly  in  combination  with 

sulphuric  acid'. 


Phenyl-acetic  acid,  .         Phenyl-propionic  acid, 

C3..CH,.C00H         "™*       C.H..CH,.CH,.COOH. 

These  two  acids  were  discovered  in  the  products  of  the  putre- 
factive decomposition  of  albuminous  substances  by  the  brothers 
Salkowski'. 

■  B.  and  H.  Salkonaki,  Ber.  d.  denttch.  ehem.  Qet.  Vol.  in.  p.  6S0. 
»  BanmftDu,  ZeiUeh.  f.  jihyi.  Chem.  Vol,  it.  (1880),  p.  305. 

■  E.  Balkowaki,  '  Zui  KenntniM  der  PancreasvetilaDaDg  (vorlaofige  Mittheilang),' 
ZeitKh.  f.  phyiiol.  Chtmit,  Vol.  ii.  (1878—79),  pp.  120—124.  In  tbe  '  Nachaohritt '  to 
this  paper  me  Anlbor  a&aounoeB  that  his  In'otiier  had  identified  the  acid  or  whioli  it 
it  treated  as  phenjl-acetia  acidj  eee  also  E.  and  H.  Salkovski,  Ber.  d.  d.  chem.  QeuU, 
Vol  xii.  (1879)  pp-  107  "°d  65S. 

E.  Balkowslu,  'Zor  EenntnisH  der  EIweiBalaulnisB  n.  Die  SkatolcarbonEinre,' 
Zeitich.  /.  pAvi.  ChemU,  Vol.  II.  (1885),  pp.  8—22.  The  volatile  aromatii)  adds  are 
referred  to  and  the  seheme  for  their  separation  indicated  (pp.  10 — 17), 

E.  Salkowski.  '  Znr  Kenntnira  der  EiweiBsKolniBi  IIL  Uebei  die  Bildung  der  niobt 
hrdroxyliilen  aromatischen  Sfinren,'  ZtiUch.  /.  phyt.  ChemU,  Vol.  a.  (18S6),  pp.  491 
—610. 
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The  relative  proportioa  of  the  acids  present  depends  on  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  process  of  decomposition  has  been 
going  on,  phenyl-propionic  acid  being  first  formed.  In  the  early 
stages,  pbeoyl-acetic  acid  may  be  absent 

Besides  being  found  amongst  the  moducts  of  the  decomposition  of 
albumin  and  gelatin  by  anaerobic  bacteria  (Nencki*),  these  acids 
have  been  detected  in  the  contents  of  the  ntvien  of  the  oi  {Tappeiner'), 

The  liquid  productx  of  putre&ction  are  distilled  to 
one-sixth  of  their  original  volume  and  the  residue  is 
still  further  concentrated,  then  treated  with  alcohol  and  the  alcoholic 
extract  is  filtered  from  insoluble  matters.  The  alcoholic  filtrate  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  having  been  treated  with 
water  and  rendered  strongly  acid,  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  is 
shaken  up  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  is  allowed  to  evaporate, 
and  the  residue  is  treated  with  solution  of  caustic  soda  until  the 
reaction  is  alkaline.  The  liquid  is  heated,  so  as  to  dissolve  the 
sodium  soaps  of  the  higher  fatty  acids  and  the  hot,  turbid,  solution  is 
precipitated  by  means  of  barium  cblonde.  The  mixture  is  filtered 
and  the  clear  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  extracted  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  is  now 
evaporated  to  dryness,  when  an  oily  residue  is  left,  consisting  of 
volatile  acids,  osy-aclds,  skatol-carbonic  acid,  succinic  acid,  &c.  This 
residue  is  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam,  the  distillate  being  collected 
in  a  solution  of  sodium  hydrate.  This  alkaline  solution  is  now  con- 
centrated, acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  shaken  up  with 
ether.  The  residue  left  on  evaporating  the  ether  is  distilled,  and  the 
fractions  which  distil  at  a  temperature  above  260°  are  collected 
apart;  these  fractions  contain  phenyl  propionic  and  phenylacetic 
acids.  In  order  to  separate  the  two  acids,  the  oily  liquid  is  rubbed  up 
with  zinc  oxide  and  water,  and  the  magma  is  boiled,  with  considerable 
quantities  of  water,  and  filtered  whilst  yet  hot.  The  insoluble  matter 
contains  the  phenyl  propionate  of  zinc,  whilst  the  filtrate  contains 
zinc  phenylacetate,  which  separates  out  on  cooling.  By  decomposing 
the  respective  zinc  salts  the  pure  acids  are  obtained. 


Fhenylpropionic  acid  cirstallises  in  long  slender 
•****"**"■  needles.  Its  melting-point  is  47° — 48°  C.  and  it  boils 
at  about  280°  C.  Phenylacetic  acid  crystallises  in  broad  leaflets. 
Its  melting-point  is  76'5°C.  and  it  boils  at  62°  C.  In  accordance 
with  their  constitution,  neither  acid  gives  a  red  colouration  or  pre- 
cipitate when  heated  with  Millon's  reagent. 

'  NeQoki,  '  Unteriuchangen  flber  die  Zeraetzimg  d«a  EiveiBaeB  dnrch  unsbobe 
Spftltpiize,'  MonaUheftef.  Chen.  Vol.  I.  (1B89),  pp.  806  aod  903. 

)  Tftppnner,  ZeiUehriftf.  Biol  ToL  lut.  p.  3S6. 

'  AlUioagb  the  ADtbor  lus  c&refally  Btodied  all  the  origmal  papers  bearing  on  this 
eobject,  in  his  desedption  of  the  methods  of  separation  of  these  bodies,  he  has  availed 
himseU  of  the  sncoioct  aoconnt  (riven  in  Hoppe- Seller's  Handbvch,  <tc.  Gle  Anf.  Berlin, 

1898,  p.  lao. 
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BaiuTiirarin  a.  Ph«nyt-prop%onic  add.  Fbenyl-propionic  acid 
theoiiuina.  appears  in  the  first  instance  to  be  oxidised  in  the 
animal  economy,  and  the  benzoic  acid,  which  is  the  result  of  this 
process,  conjugating  itself  vith  glycerin,  hippuric  acid  results,  which 
IS  excreted  in  the  urine.  £,  and  H.  SaUcowski  believe  that  the 
oxidation  of  the  phenyl-propionic  acid  which  is  formed  in  the 
alimentary  canal  of  carnivora  as  a  product  of  the  putrefactive  de- 
composition of  the  proteids,  is  the  source  of  the  hippuric  acid  which 
they  excrete  in  the  urine'. 

b.  Phenyl-acetio  acid.  When  phenyl-acetic  acid  is  introduced 
into  the  alimentary  canal  of  dogs,  it  is  absorbed  and  combines  in 
the  economy  with  glycocine,  giving  rise  to  a  conjugate  acid  to  which 
E.  and  H.  Salkowski  have  assigned  the  name  of  pbenaceturic  acid. 

Ph^aceturic  acid  C^uNO,  (aH,.CH..CO-NH.CH,.C»OH). 

This  aoid,  beeidea  being  produced  when  phenf  laoetic  acid  is  artaficiaUy 
introduced  into  the  orgajusm  of  d<^  is  a  normal  oonstitnent  of  the  urine 
of  tbe  horse  ajid  perhaps  of  that  of  man. 

"  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  though  more  soluble  than  hippuric 
add ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  acetic  ether,  but  is  sparingly  solnble 
in  etjier. 

"  Its  meldng-point  is  143°  C.  When  boiled  with  hydTOchl<Hic  add,  it  is 
reeolved  into  glyoodne  and  phenyl-aoetio  add*." 


Phenols  RBSDLTiNa  from  the  PoTRBFAcrmc  Decomposition 
OF  TntosmE. 

Paralereaot.  Phenol. 


CH,0  CJH,0. 

Repeating  the  processes  employed  by  Nencki  in  the  preparation 
of  indol  from  decomposing  proteids,  Baumann*  arrived  at  Uie  con- 
clusion that  appreciable  quantities  of  a  phenol  are  always  produced 
during  pancreatic  putrefaction. 

Weyl',  at  the  suggestion  and  with  the  aid  of  Baumann,  conducted 
experiments  which  leA.  to  the  same  result,  but  shewed  that  gelatin 

>  B.  and  H.  Balkowski,  '  Uebar  i»»  Terbalten  der  adb  dem  Eiveiu  dnroh  Finlnus 
entatehendai  aromatiBoheii  Suiren  im  Thi«rkOip«T,'  Zeittch.  /.  fhyt.  Chemit,  Tol.  vu. 
(1883—— 

■  Eoppe-Beyler,  Mandbuch,  de,   fits  Ant   '. 

*  BBonuum,  'Zor  Kanntnisa  dar  uomfttiBoluii  Snlntanien  del  Thieikdrpers,' 
ZtiUch-f.  pftyi.  Chaiat,  Vol.  t.  (1877—8),  pp.  60—69. 

■>  Dr  Tfa.  We;l,  'FiUilniu  Ton  Fibrin,  Amjloid  ond  Leim,'Z«(lieA./.  phyi.  Chan., 
Vol.  I.  (1877—78),  p.  889. 
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which,  as  Nencki  had  shewn,  does  not  jielA  indol  ae  a  product  of 
bacterial  decompoeition,  also  furnishes  no  phenol  Brieger*  shewed 
that  the  excrements  contain  a  phenol. 


ta.'B  Mixtures  of  albumin  and  pancreas  are  dic;ested  in 

Bhl^  ^^  incubate*  at  a  temperature  of  40°  C,  fcam  3  to 
iLoia  ftom  vTo-  ^  '^■'^'  "^  ^  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  being  added 
Auti  of  pates-  to  each  litre.  After  6  days'  digestion,  the  liquid  product 
tuuML  ia  distilled,  and  the  distiUation  continued  so  long  as  the 

distillate  becomes  distinctly  turbid  on  the  addition  of  bromine  water. 
The  strongly  alkaline  distillate  is  shaken  up  with  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  its  volume  of  ether  and  the  ether^  solution,  having  been 
collected  apart  by  means  of  a  aeparatine  funnel,  is  distilled.  The 
residue  is  treated  with  caustic  alkali  and  water  and  again  distilled. 
The  distillate  consists  of  water,  ammonia,  indol  and  skatol.  As  soon 
as  no  more  indol  distils  over,  the  reddue  in  the  retort  is  neutralised 
as  carefully  as  possible  with  sulphuric  acid  and  again  distilled.  The 
distillate,  which  contains  the  phenols,  is  abundantly  precipitated  on 
the  addition  of  bromine  water,  and  the  precipitate  very  soon  becomes 
crystalline,  the  crystals  presenting  the  appearance  of  fine  needlea 
If,  instead  of  precipitating  with  bromine  water,  the  distillate  is  shaken 
up  with  ether  and  the  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated,  a  residue  ia 
obtained  which,  when  the  pancreatic  glands  of  several  oxen  have 
been  employed,  consists  of  some  drops  of  an  oily  liquid ;  these  possess 
an  obvious  smell  of  phenol  and  exert  a  caustic  action  when  applied 
to  the  skin.  When  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  gives  with  ferric 
chloride  a  blue-violet  colouration,  and  with  ammonia  and  a  particle 
of  bleaching  powder  a  beautiful  blue  reaction.  Baumann  recognised 
that  the  phenol  thus  obt^ned  was  not  pure,  and  stated  that,  when 
precipitated  with  bromine,  the  tiibromophenol  obtained  contained 
more  than  the  theoretical  quantity  of  bromine. 

Haammnii  As   it  bad  been  shewn  that   the   urine    of  the 

ud  BiiacWi  horse  contained  the  potassium  salt  of  parakresol-sul- 
...  _  phuric  acid  as  well  as  that  of  phenol-sulphuric  acid,  it 
taofpn-  appeared  likely  that,  in  the  process  of  putrefaction  of 
loo.  proteids,  parakresol   might   be  produced.     A  research 

conducted  by  E,  Baumann  and  L.  Bri^r  proved  the  accuracy  of  the 
surmise*.  Subsequently,  working  under  Baumanu's  direction,  Weyl 
succeeded  in  obtaining  both  parakresol  and  phenol  by  the  putre- 
factive decompoeition  of  tyrosdne*. 


>  IiL  Briegw,  '  Debar  die  flOobtigeii  Bestendtiieils  dsi  metuohliol 


I   d.  Iikborat.  TOD  Pnit.  Nenoki),  Ber.   d.  d.   chem.  QatlL,   VoL   x.   (1377),  p. 

1037  et  teq. 

■  E.Bannuum  nud  L.Biieger,  'Uriwr  dieEntitshnngvon  Eretolen  bei  der  FftiilnuA,' 
ZeiUeh./jakui.  Chem.,  Vol.  m.  (1879),  p.  US. 

*  Th.V«yl,'Bv»ltaDsnnTjmimioi<itVS,a]mu,'Zeitich.f.phyt.Clitm.,Yal.m. 
(1879),  p.  619. 
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Kiyiio*!  Phenol,  when  pure,  cryBtallises  in  the  form  of  rhombic 

»^^^JJ^      needles ;  it  melts  at  40°— iZ"  C,  and  boils  at  180°— 
piinua  fo«-      ISO'S".   It  is  soluble  in  15  parts  of  water  at  16° — 17°  C. 
boUa    viA),       It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  glycerin, 
"•^t**^  In  aqueous  solution,  and  in  the  absence  of  alcohol, 

thenol  exhibits  a  violet  reaction  when  treated  with  ferric  chloride, 
t  also  exhibits  Millon'e  reaction.  With  bromine  water  it  yields  a 
milky  turbidity  or  a  ctystalline  precipitate  having  the  composition 
C.H»B''iOBr.  This  body  is  soluble  in  solution  of  sodium  hydrate,  and 
^e  solution  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  throws  down  tribromophenol,  C)H3riOH.  This  compound 
has  a  melting-point  of  95°  C.  It  contains  72*6  per  cent  of  Br. 
When  boiled  with  UiUos's  reagent,  an  intense  red  colouratiou  or  a 
red  precipitate  is  observed. 

piiytliml  Parakresol  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  phenoL 

and  aiHoilMl      It  nielta  at  36"  C.  and  boils  at  198°  C. 
olisraoMw  off  Aqueous  solutions  of  parakresol  are  coloured  blue 

^5*'?5'''  by  ferric  chloride.  With  bromine  it  jdelds  a  crystalline 
^'  "'  precipitate  which  presents  the  form  of  small  scales  and 

not  of  needles'.  When  this  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  alkalies  and 
precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  body  is  found  to  be  tribromo- 
phenol. It  would  appear,  according  to  Baumann  and  Briber,  that 
under  the  influence  of  bromine,  parakresol,  like  phenol,  yields 
tribromo-phenol,  CO,  being  evolved,  as  shewn  in  the  following 
equation : 

C,H.<^g  -H2Br-f2H,0 
PualirgMl. 
=  C,H^r,OH  +  CO,  +  9HBr  I 
TribromopheDol. 

Idantlfloatum  I''  order  to  separate  and  identify  phenol  and  para- 
of  pbanol  sad  kresol  these  bodies  must  be  converted  into  the  respective 
»•»*»•■««•        sulphates 

(c.H.<Ofo.    andO.H.COH^j 

by  heating  on  the  warm  bath  for  an  hour  with  an  equal  volume 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  barium  salts  of  these  acids  can  be 
separat^,  the  compound  of  parakresolsulphuric  acid  being  almost 
insoluble,  whilst  that  of  paraphenolsulphuric  acid  is  soluble*. 

I  Baaniaiui  nnd  Brieger,  Btr.  d.  d.  ehen.  GeteUteh.  1879,  p.  SM ;  We;l,  ZtiUektift 
/STp^tiolog.  Cliemie,  Vol.  m.  (1879),  p.  S19. 

'  E.  Bftcmuum  and  L.  Brieger,  'Ueber  die  Entitehong  tod  EresoUn  bei  der  Fjinlnisa,' 
ZeitKh./.  phyi.  Chem.,  Vol.  in.  (1879),  p.  liB. 

■  For  fortuer  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  Baumwin  and  Brieger'i  paper  ia  the 
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The  kresob  admit  also  of  being  identified  by  fusion  witb  caustic 
potash';  orthokresol  furniehes  under  these  circumstaQces  ortho' 
oxybenzoic  (salicylic)  acid,  whilst  pure  kresol  yields  para-ozybenzoic 
acid. 

BahftTionr  in  The  phenol  and  parakresol  of  the  alimeutary  canal 
tba  ttxmamy.  ^g  converted  in  the  economy  into  ethereal  sulphates, 
viz.  phenol  is  converted  into  phenol-sulphuric  acid,  and  parakresol 
into  kresol-Bulphuric  acid,  which  are  excreted  as  potassium  salts  in 
the  urine. 

It  is  probable  that  these  conjugate  acids  take  their  origin  in  the 
liver.  The  amount  in  which  they  are  present  in  the  urine  appears  to 
afford  an  indication  of  the  intensity  of  the  processes  of  decomposition 
due  to  bacterial  action,  which  occur  in  the  alimentary  canal',  . 


Non-occurrence  of  Ptomaines*  as  Products  of  Normal 
Intestinal  Decomposition. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  processes  of  the 
small  intestine  which  are  due  to  the  bacterial  decomposition  of 
proteids  differ  materially  from  those  of  ordinary  putrefaction,  and  no 
more  striking  proof  of  this  assertion  can  be  advanced  than  the  fact 
that  neither  Brieger'  nor  Baumanu  and  Udransky'  were,  imder 
normal  oireumstances,  able  to  find  any  of  the  so-called  ptomaines  in 
the  intestinal  contents,  even  when  the  intestines  had  not  been 
opened  for  a  day  after  death.  That  the  intestinal  contents  contain, 
however,  bacteria  which  are  capable  of  producing  ptomunes  has  been 
proved  conclusively  by  the  production  of  these  bases  in  gelatin 
cultures  of  the  intestinal  bacteria. 

We  must  therefore  conclude  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  environ- 
ment must  be  the  cause  which  leads  to  a  result  so  essential  to  the 

ZeiUeh.  f.  phyt.  ChanU,  ToL  m.  p.  151,  to  a  paper  b?  Engelhudt  and  Lktsehinofl 
in  Jakretb.  d.  ga.  Chem.  1369,  p.  417,  and  to  Hoppe-Sejler'B  Handbmh,  6th  ed.  (189S), 
p.  168. 

1  Baninsnn  nnd  Brieger,  op.  cit.  p.  160. 

'  Refer  to  paeea  168  and  169. 

*  On  the  subject  of  the  ethereal  gnlphatea  the  reader  may  refer  to  the  following 
papers :  E.  Banmann,  PflQger's  Arshiv,  Vol.  xni.  (1676),  p.  297 ;  E.  Baamann,  '  Ueber 
die  AetherBohwefeMaren  der  Phenole,'  ZeiUeh.  f.  phy$.  Chem.,  Vol.  2,  (1678 — 9), 
p.  335;  Arthur  Christiani  and  E.  Baumann,  '  Ueber  den  Ort  der  Bildaog  der  Phenol- 
schwefelaanre  im  Thierhiir^,'  ZeiUeh.  f.  ph^s.  Chem.,  Vol.  2,  (1878),  p.  350; 
E.  BACunann,  'Die  aromatuohen  Terbindnngan  im  Horn  nnd  die  Darmninlniaa,' 
Zdlteh.  f.  phyi.  Chan.,  Vol.  i.  (1886),  p.  128. 

*  B7  the  term  ptomainet  (from  mS^ia,  a  coipee,  careaM)  are  designated  nitrogenoos 
bodies,  for  the  most  part  having  basis  charaoten  (of  whioh  man;  are  intenselj  poison- 
ous), vhiob  are  prodnoed  as  a  reanlt  of  the  baeterial  deoompoHitton  of  dead  bodies, 
and  otherwise  when  proteids  pntre^.  These  bodies  will  be  treated  ol  at  length  in 
another  Toltune  of  thie  work,  and  aie  only  incidentallf  referred  to  here. 

*  Biieger,  DmUche  nud.  WoehennK  1887,  p.  469. 

<  Banmann  and  Udransky,  'Ueber  das  Yorkommen  von  Diaminen,  st^enannten 
PtonuOnen  bei  Cjstinniie,'  ZeiUeh.  /.  phytiol.  Chem.,  Vol.  xni.  (1889),  p.  S86. 
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health  and  life  of  the  animal  as  mnst  be  the  non-;M|oduction  of 
ptomainea  It  may  be  surmised  that  it  ia  in  thia  direction  that  the 
antiseptic  influence  of  the  bile  acids  makes  itself  felt,  though  it 
appears  poBsible  that  the  effect  is  due  to  the  fact  that  ptomaines  are 
eseentialty  the  products  of  anserobic  bacterial  processes,  whilst  it  \b 
probable  that  (notwithstanding  the  usual  total  abeence  of  oxy^n  in 
the  intestinal  tube)  a  free  diffusion  of  this  gas  is  constantly  going  od 
between  the  blood  of  the  mttcous  memOTane  and  the  intestinal 
contents  which  cover  ita  sur&ce. 

jHMtantyot  Under  vety  exceptional  circamstances,  however. 
auuvttUi  uid  bases  which  belong  to  the  clase  of  diamines  have  been 
^J*™****^     ■"    found  in  the  intestinal  contents. 

^entlnuU.  Thus  Baumann    and  Udranaky'  have   found   that 

eholsnuiddr-  tetra-methylendiamin  or  putrescin,  NH,— (CH^— NH_, 
MLt«7,  pani-  and  pento-methytendiamm  or  cadaverin,  NH,  — (CHJ, 
etmia  uMala.  —  NH,,  regularly  occur  as  products  of  intestinal  de- 
composition in  cases  where  cyatin  appears  in  the  urine.  The  same 
diamines  occur,  according  to  Brieger  ,  not  only  in  cholera  stools,  but 
in  cultures  of  the  cholera  spirillum.  The  two  diamines  to  which  we 
have  referred  are  destitute  of  poisonous  properties,  and  their  presence 
merely  indicates  the  occurrence  of  abnormal  processes  of  decomposi- 
tion ;  they  appear  to  be  accompanied,  in  the  case  of  cholera  cultures, 
by  a  veiy  poisonous  derivative  of  guanidin,  the  so-called  methyl- 
guanidin,  CH^Nj.CH,,  which  is  also  a  product  of  the  putrefaction  of 
muscle*,*  and  by  certain  specific  ptomaines,  which  possess  the  power 
of  lowering  the  anima.!  temperature. 


Sect.  2.    The  DECOUPOSiTioif  of  the  Carbo-htdratbs  in  the 
Shall  Intestine  under  the  influence  of  Bacteeial  Action. 

Although  we  have,  in  the  last  section,  described  at  lenrtb  the 
various  pr^ucte  which  can  arise  from  the  bacterial  decomposition  of 
the  albuminous  and  albuminoid  bodies,  we  have  stated  that  in  the 
small  intestine  such  processes  play  a  very  insignificant  part  With 
the  bodies  which  belong  to  the  group  of  the  carbohydrates  the 
matter  is  very  different,  for  the  sr^ll  mtestine  is,  throughout,  the 
seat  of  processes  of  fermentation  which  decompose  a  part  of  the 
sugars  which  arise  under  the  influence  of  the  digestive  enzymes,  into 
simpler  products.  The  chief  of  these  are  alcohol,  lactic,  acetic,  and 
succinic  acids,  and,  in  certain  cases,  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen. 

1  B&ninuiD  and  Udisnsky,  *UebeT  dM  Vorkommen  von  Duuninen,  wgeiuiimteii 
PtomalneD  bef  OTStinurie,'  ZeiUch.  /.  phynol.  Chem.,  Vol.  xni.  (1889),  p.  663,  wd 
Vol.  IV.  18Bl,jp.  77. 

•  Bri«ger,  virohoWs  Archie,  Vol.  civjt.  488. 

■  Briber,  'Ueber  Ptomsloe,'  Dritt«r  Theil,  Berlin,  1886,  p.  88. 

'  0.  Booklish,  'Uebei  PtomfthM  ana  Bemonltnieo  von  Vibno  proteoa,'  Ber.  4.  dtutteh. 
chtm.  OettlUch.,  Vol.  jx.  p.  1441. 
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I.    Baoteriom  BiMhleri 


Short  rods  varying  in  length.  Oi 
It  broad.  Usnollf  ooapled.  Do 
lOTement.  Fonnatioa  of  spoiei 
I.  wU  com. 


a^ogenic.  ^ 
n+ijwtedka 

[{irodaoti  of  feimea 
;  it  indnoM  u«  the 


JM  of  B.  ooli  oom. 

he  Utter  geneMtaa  d 

)    Uotia  Mid  (wrooUotie 


k- 


II.     BtreptoooooiiB  liqne- 
faoions  ilei  vel  aoidi 


Small  thin  cooci^  arranged  in 
Beadil;  stained  b;  asual  anilin  coloi  e 
they  form  amall,  ronnd,  yellow  oolc  loars 
narrow  zone  of  liqaefied  gelatin.    Ii 
after  34  honrs,  a  turbidity  ooours.    At 
Btreptoooeoi 


Short  rods  with  ronnded  ends,  3- 
□Han  oonpled.     Mobility  slight. 
extremities.    Easily  ooloored  by  i 
Bolntion.     Cnltivated  on  ftelatin,  they 
and  have  a  grey  ooloor.    Orov  rapidl; 


IV.    BaoillOB  liqnefaaiBns 


V.    Banterium  ovale  ilei 


VI.    BaoiUna  gracilia  ilei 


Fine,  thin  rode,  2-0— 3-S  ft  long  and  a 
spores,  grow  rapidly  and  are  mobile,  ( 
On  gelatin  plates  at  ordinaty  temperti 
defined  oolonies  which  Uqnefy  gela: 
'bonillon.'  Aiter  24  honrs,  liquid  is  i 
a  thin  bacterial  soum  on  the  eor&ce. 
pntrefaotion 

Almost  oiroular  and  short  (oocons 
on  gelatin  plates,  round  or  oval  colon 
Orow  rapidly  in  'bonillon,'  without  pi 

Fine,  thin  rods,  about  6  times  i 
mobile,  nsoally  oonpled.  Formation 
On  gelatin  plates,  whitiih -yellow,  roi 
borders.    Grow  well  in  'bouillon'  at ; 


Short  rods  with  rounded  ends, 
often  aggregated  in  masses.    On  getai 
which,  on  the  snrfaoe,  appear  white  an 
layers,  yellowish-white,  round,  poiu 

'bouillon.' 


>ReDto. 
days 


■  Maofadyen,  Noooki  u.  Sieber,  'OnterBU  0. 
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Aa  we  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  ia  the  next  chapter,  when 
considering  the  processes  which  have  their  seat  in  the  small  intestine 
as  a  whole,  so  great  is  the  quantity  of  oi^^c  acids  formed  by  the 
oi^anised  ferments  of  the  small  intestine  that  in  spite  of  the  sodium  -  / 
carbonate  which  the   mucous  membrane  ia,  douDtlesB,  perpetually 
secreting  during  digestion,  the  conteuta  of  the  small  intestine  from    ; 
pylorus  to  ctecum  are,  in  opposition  to  the  hackneyed  teaching  of  i 
the  schools,  always  acid.  * 

Many  researches  hare,  of  recent  years,  been  conducted  on  the 
micro-oi^;anism8  of  the  small  iutestine  and  on  the  fermentations  to 
which  they  give  rise,  and  of  these  the  most  important  is  that .  con- 
ducted by  Neucki,  Macfiodyen  and  Sieber,  the  mean  results  of  which 
have  been  summarised  by  the  Author  in  the  accompanying  table,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  investigators 
were  able  to  identify  seven  individual  micro-organisms  which  give 
rise  to  fermentations  in  the  small  intestines.  Of  these  only  two 
excited  any  action  on  the  albuminous  substances  (Streptoeoccaa 
liquefaeiens  ilei  and  Bac^lus  liguefaciens  ilei).  With  the  exception 
of  the  last-named,  all  the  six  otibers  exert  a  powerful  action  on 
dextrose.  Five  of  the  seven  decompose  dextrose  with  the  production  \ 
of  alcohol,  often  in  large  qubntities;  six  of  the  seven  produce  lactic  1 
acid.  Amongst  them,  the  most  active  is  the  StreptococeuB  liquefadena 
ilei,  which  when  acting  on  a  solution  of  dextrose,  converts  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  sugar  into  inactive  lactic  acid  (ordinary  lacUc  acid  of 
fermentation,  optically  inactive  ethylidene-lactic  acid'). 

The  conversion  of  dextrose  into  lactic  acid  under  the  influence  of 
ferments  is  a  process  of  simple  decomposition  which  is  identical  with 
that  which  occurs  when  it  is  heated  with  caustic  alkalies,  and  it 
may  be  represented  by  the  following  equation; 

C^»0.  =  2  (CH,  -  CH .  OH  -  OOOH). 

The  conversion  of  dextrose  into  alcohol,  if  we  leave  out  of 
consideration  the  very  numerous  by-products  which  are  formed  in 
the  prtfcess  and  confine  our  attention  merely  to  the  two  principal 
products  formed  (alcohol  and  COJ,  may  be  represented  by  the 
following  equation : 

C,H„0,  =  2  (03. .  OH)  +  2C0,. 

Although  Nencki's  researches  do  not  give  any  facts  bearing  on      l 
the  question,  it  is  probable  enough  that  the  butyric  acid  fermentation ,    i 
occurs  in  the  intestine.      Under  the  influence  of  certain  of  the     ■ 
ferments,  particularly  of  the  Sacterium  tiei  (Frey),  the  products 
of  fermentation  separated  were  succinic  acid,  sarcolactic  acid  and 
alcohol,  large  quantities  of  a  mixture  of  CO,  and  H  being  evolved. 

<  Bm  V<^  I.  (lit  edit.),  p.  863. 
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The  formatioD  of  but3nic  acid  from  dextrose  is  represented  by  the 
equation 

CHuO,  =  CAO,  +  2C0.  +  2H.. 

But  butyric  acid  may  also  be  developed  by  the  action  of  ferments 
on  lactic  acid,  tbua : 

2  (C,H.O,)  -  aH,0.  +  2C0,  +  2H,. 


Sect.  3.    The  Decouposition  of  the  Fats,  is  the  Shall  In- 
testine, UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  BaCTEEIAL  AcTION. 

Whilst  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  the  influence  of  putre- 
&ctive  organisms  fats  may  become  rancid,  i.e.  be  decomposed  into 
&tty  acids  and  glycerin,  there  does  not  appear  evidence  to  support 
the  view  that  sudi  a  process  occurs,  or  at  least  attains  a  perceptible 
figure,  in  the  small  mtestine'.  Lecithin  is  said  to  be  decomposed 
into  glycerin-phosphoric  acid  and  choline,  the  latter  substance  being 
further  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid,  marsh  gas  and  ammonia*. 


Sect.  4.    The  Gases  of  the  Small  Intestine. 

The  small  intestines  are  always  more  or  less  distended  with 
gases,  which  are  composed  of  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen,  and  nitn^en, 
marsh  gas  being  absent  The  following  are  the  results  of  the  gases 
of  the  small  intestine  of  the  dog  made  hy  Planer  *. 


I. 

n. 

in. 

On  a  meat  diet 

Da  4  bread  dud 

00 

in  100  Tolumes 

40-1 

38-8 

47-3 

H  . 

13-9 

6S 

48-7 

0 

05 

0-7 

0 

N  . 

45-5 

&4-2 

40 

K  R  Hofinann  also  analysed  the  gases  of  the  small  intestine  of 
the  dc«  and  rabbit,  and  found  them  to  be  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
COt,  H  and  N,  neither  O  nor  CH^  being  present*. 

'  Uaofadyttti  Nenekl  a.  Bieber,  op.  cit,,  p.  M7. 

■  Easebroek,  Zeitieh. /.  pkgtioL  Chemit,  ToL  zu.  (ISSS),  p.  148. 

■  Planer,  SiUungther,  d.  Wien.  Akad.  d.  Wia.,  Vol.  lui.  (quoted  at  aeeond  band). 

*  E.  B.  Hotmann,  'Ueber  die  Zneammensetznng  der  DanngUae,'  Wiener  nud. 
Wochetachrift,  1873,  No.  34 ;  Half's  Jakrabericht,  ToL  a.  (1674),  p.  236. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A  BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  THE  PROCESSES  OCCURRING  IN 
THE  SMALL  INTESTINE,  IN  RELATION  ONE  TO 
THE  OTHER  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  DIGES- 
TIVE ENZYMES. 

Hating  considered,  id  dettul,  the  action  of  the  various  aecretions 
which  are  poured  into  the  alimestary  canal,  on  the  variouB  consti- 
tuents wbid)  the  chyme  contains  on  leaviag  the  stomach,  we  muat 
now  attempt  very  briefly  to  combine  the  ranoua  &ct6  aod  to  supple- 
ment them  by  reference  to  some,  the  consideration  of  which  it 
appeared  desirable  to  postpone. 


Newly-diacooered  facts  tending  to  prove  thai  none  of  the  water  inffested 
is  absorbed  by  the  stomach,  but  passes  into  the  intestine. 

Although  the  subject  of  absorption  will  not  be  minutely  discussed 
in  this  place,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  researches  published  since  the 
first  chapters  of  the  present  volume  were  printed,  which,  in  opposition 
to  the  statemeDt  made  at  page  1.54,  prove  that  the  stomach  absorbs 
no  water,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  water  of  the  food  passes  during 
the  digestive  process  into  the  intestine.  The  matter  has  so  important 
a  bearing  on  tae  whole  conception  of  intestinal  digestion  as  to  warrant 
the  attention  of  the  reader  being  drawn  to  it  in  the  present  place. 

'^PP"'»*r'»  Tappeiner',  as  a  result  of  experiments  on  dogs  and 

"*"""*'■  cats  in  which  he  had  ligatured  the  pylorus  before  in- 
jecting into  the  stomach  solutions  of  various  alimentary  and  poisonous 
substances,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stomach  absorbs  only 
very  small  quantities  of  bodies  which  are  introduced  into  it  in  aqueous 
solution,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  readily  to  absorb  dilute 
alcohol  and  substances  dissolved  in  alcohol.  Thus  the  quantities  of 
peptone,  glucose  and  sodium  sulphate  absorbed  from  aqueous  solu- 
tions were  so  small  as  to  fall  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error 
When  a  dose  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  alcohol,  sufficient  to  induce 

1  Magen,'  Zeittch.  f.  BioL,  VoL  xvi.  (1381), 
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de^  sleep  in  the  course  of  10  minutea  (when  administered  to  a  do^ 
witn  unligatured  pylorus),  was  administered  to  one  in  which  it  had 
heen  ligatured,  scarcely  any  physiological  action  ensued. 

Ag^n,  when  sulphate  of  strychnia  was  injected  into  the  stomach 
of  cats  with  ligatured  pylorus,  death  &om  strychnia  poisoning  ensued 
in  a  period  varying  between  one  and  a  half  and  tnree  hours  afler- 
words,  whilst  with  unligatured  pylorus  death  occurred  from  the  same 
dose  in  8  minutea.  If,  however,  strychnine  were  dissolved  in  dilute 
alcohol  (0*04  grm.  of  stiychnine  dissolved  in  5  c.c  of  90  p.c.  alcohol 
and  15  c.c.  of  water)  and  were  injected  into  the  stomacn  of  a  cat 
with  ligatured  pylorus,  death  occurred  in  ten  minutes,  %.&  in  the 
same  time  as  when  the  same  dose  was  administered  to  an  animal  in 
the  normal  condition.  The  conclusion  to  which  Tappeiner  arrived 
was  that  the  absorptive  power  of  the  stomach  is  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  the  intestine  in  so  far  as  substances  dissolved  m  water  are 
concerned,  but  that  it  possesses  the  power  of  absorbing  dilate  alcohol 
as  well  as  substances  dissolved  in  it 

Tba  invMiii-  Anrep*  in  Ludwig's  laboratory,  repeated  Tappeiner's 

satton  of  experiments  on  dogs  with  gastric  fistulie  but  came  to 

H^^  ^th.  ^^^  conclusion  that  ooth  sugar  and  proteida  are  absorbed 
by  the  stomach  in  considerable  quantities.  Meade 
Smith'  introduced  solutions  of  sugar  as  well  as  of  proteids  into  the 
stomach  (^  frogs  in  which  he  had  some  time  before  ligatured  the 
pylorus.  The  quantity  of  sugar  absorbed  varied  with  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  solution.  Meade  Smith,  however,  foimd  that  the  quantity 
of  liquid  present  in  the  stomach  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment 
was  greater  than  that  which  he  had  introduced.  So  far  as  one  can 
draw  conclusions  from  experiments  in  which  the  normal  mechanism 
is  so  materially  disturbed,  the  absorption  of  water  from  the  stomach 
appeared  to  be  very  doubtful', 

nwttowrir  The  experiments  which  have  been  passed  under 

?"^^^  review,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Meade  Smith, 
concerned  directly  only  the  absorption  of  substances 
dissolved  in  water  or  in  alcohol  and  gave  no  direct  answer  to  the 
question  does  the  stomach  absorb  the  water  introduced  into  it,  or 
does  the  latter  entirely  pass  into  the  duodenum  ?  In  the  year  1892 
J.  S.  Edkins  published  tne  results  of  a  research  which  led  htm  to  the 
conclusion  that,  whether  the  stomach  had  been  digesting  or  not,  "  the 
absorption  (of  water)  was  practically  nothing*." 

1  B.  V.  Anrep,  'Die  AitfwDgiing  Im  Magea  dee  EtmdeB'  (boa  d.  pliyi.  Anitalt  en 
Ldp^ie),  Du  Bola  Beymond'H  Arehiv,  Phut.  Abtk.,  1881,  p.  601  (C  *eq. 

*  B.  Meade  ^oiUi,  'Dia  Beaorption'dea  Zuckere  nnd  dee  EiweiBBie  im  Ma^en '  (ani 
d.  phya.  Anatalt  za  Leipaig],  Da  BoU  Beymoud'a  Arehiv,  Phgi.  Abth.,  1884,  pp. 
481—496. 

■  See  aim  M.  Segall,  'Venaohe  Qber  die  Beaorptlon  dea  Znoken  ira  Ma^en,'  Inaug. 
Dia.  Hanobai,  1886.     Abatraoted  in  CentriMl.  f.  d.  nied.  Wtuenteh.,  1889,  p.  610, 

~"  p.a81. 

'The  Abaorption  of  Water  in  the  AlimeBtat;  Caiud' 
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Although,  as  we  shall  shew  in  the  sequel,  the  conclusioii  to 
which  Edkins  arrived  was  correct,  the  method  of  experiment 
adopted  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  inspire  ereat  and  reasonable 
doubts  OS  to  whether  it  was  applicable  to  animals  in  the  physio- 
logical condition.  Having  injected  into  a  cat  25  minims  of  a  solution 
of  morphia  and  atropine  contaiuing  half  a  grain  (0*032  grms.)  of 
hjdrochlorate  of  morphia  and  one-thirteenth  of  a  grain  of  sulphate 
of  atropia  (0'0084  grm.),  and  ha,ving  placed  the  animal  under  chloro> 
form,  Edkins  ligatured  tightly  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  and 
then  tied  a  cannula,  communicating  with  a  reservoir,  into  the  pylorus. 
Employing  a  normal  saline  solution,  he  found,  as  stated  above,  that 
the  aleorption  of  water  was  virtually  nil.  To  these  experiments, 
quite  apiut  from  the  violence  of  the  treatment  which  the  stomach 
necessarily  suffered,  the  strongest  objection  which  can  be  ui^ed  is 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  they  were  performed  on  animals  to  which, 
in  addition  to  morphia,  a  very  large  dose  of  atropia  had  been  admini- 
stered. The  disturbing  influence  of  this  drug  is  such  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Author,  the  result  obtained  would  in  no  respect  warrant 
our  admitting  the  accuracy  of  Edkins's  coaclusion,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  a  beautiful  research  of  v.  Meriog's  has  now  established  it 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt 


In  cases  of  marked  dilatatioa  of  the  stomach  depend- 
ing upon  pyloric  stenosis,  the  patient  usually  suffers 
from  thiist,  passes  little  urine,  is  constipated,  and  has  a  oiy  skin, 
phenomena  which  have  been  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  fluid 
IS  absorbed  with  difficulty  by  a  dilated  stomach  sud,  be^des,  that 
little  can  pass  out  of  the  stomach  into  the  intestine  when  the  pylorus 
is  contracted.  The  stomach  of  such  patients,  unless  the  contents  are 
artificially  evacuated,  usually  contains  large  quantities  of  liquid.  If  in 
such  a  case  the  stomach  be  emptied — ^for  example  in  the  evening— 
and  food,  consisting,  e.g.  of  a  thick  soup,  be  introduced  into  it,  the 
following  morning  the  stomach  is  still  found  to  contain  liquid :  oflen 
indeed  more,  and  of  a  lower  speciflc  gravity,  than  that  which  bad 
been  introduced  the  previous  evening*. 

Beaaoning  on  these  cUnical  &cts,  v.  Mering,  who  appears  to  have 
been  entirely  ignorant  of  I^kina's  research,  engaged  in  the  ezperimente 
now  to  be  referred  to.  In  the  first  instance,  in  the  case  of  large  dogs, 
he  cut  across  the  duodenum,  from  five  to  tea  centimetres  below  the 
pylorus,  and  sewing  each  end  into  the  skin  he  obtained  two  fistulous 
apertures,  the  upper  leading  to  the  pylorus  and  the  lower  into  the 
duodenum.     When  the  animal  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 

(from  the  PfaTiiologioal  Laboratory  of  the  Oweiu  Oollese),  JourmU  o/  Phj/tiology,  Vol. 
mi.  (ie»3),  pp.  4M—i59.    See  pp.  164— 4fi9. 

1  ProteMor  Dr  J.  v.  Mering  (Hftlle),  'Ueber  die  Fnnotiaa  de*  Hagena'  (UnMr 
llitwhiiuig  Ton  Dr  AH'')ib"  nnd  Dr  Eappd).  Bepufttsbdraok  ku  dco  'TeRiuid> 
Inngea  dea  xn.  Gouf^ess  tOx  innen  Hediow  bq  Wieabaden  1808,'  Wiaatwdm.  Tarlag 
von  J.  F.  Bergmum,  1893. 

*  3.  T.  Uanng,  op.  eit.  p.  i. 
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narcosis  and  the  operation,  water  was  given  to  it.  As  it  drank,  water 
flowed  out  of  the  stomach,  but  always  rhythmically  and  in  distinct 
gushes.  On  introducing  the  finger,  it  was  easy  to  feel  that  the 
pylorus  opened  and  cl<Med  at  short  intervals.  Each  minute,  the 
pylorus  opened  from  two  to  six  times,  and  each  time  expelled  several 
cuhic  centimetres  (2 — 15)  of  water.  The  outflow  occurred  under 
considerable  pressure  and  lasted  some  seconds :  then  came  a  ioQg 
pause  which  was  followed  by  another  gush  of  water,  and  so  on.  By 
this  experiment  the  remarkable  fact  was  established  that  (within  a 
few  C.C.,  more  or  less)  the  whole  quantity  of  water  introduced  into 
the  empty  stomach  flowed  out  of  it.  In  accordance  with  the  above 
statement,  it  was  found  that  an  animal  upon  which  such  an  operation 
had  been  performed  could  not  quench  its  thirst  by  drinking;  on  the 
contrary,  the  more  it  drank  the  more  thirsty  it  appeared  to  be.  This 
fact  ia  explicable  by  supposing  that,  in  consequence  of  a  small  amount 
of  secretion  occurring,  the  stomach  actually  lost  water. 

By  injecting  300  to  500  cc.  of  warm  milk  three  times  daily  into 
the  duodenal  fistula,  the  animal  could  be  fed  and,  for  a  few  days, 
appeared  to  enjoy  perfectly  good  health,  After  a  period,  varying 
between  three  and  eight  days,  there  supervened,  however,  a  remark- 
able association  of  symptoms : — twitchings  of  the  extremities  and  of 
the  facial  muscles,  the  Umbs  became  rigid,  the  teeth  chattered,  the 
pupils  often  became  dilated,  and  paralytic  or  paretic  symptoms,  with 
constantly  heightened  tendon  reflexes,  made  their  appearance ;  these 
were  soon  followed  by  somnolence,  deep  respirations  and,  ultimately, 
by  death.  This  association  of  symptoms  corresponds,  v.  Mering  re- 
marks, with  those  of  the  condition  which  Eussmaul  described  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  under  the  name  of  gastric  tetany  ('  Magen- 
tetanie ')  and  which  has  since  been  frequently  observed  and  described 
by  Oerhardt,  F.  MuUer,  and  others. 

As  all  the  animals  which  had  been  subjected  to  the  operative 
procedure  above  referred  to,  died  in  the  way  described,  v.  Mering 
next  established  a  duodenal  fistula,  in  close  proximity  to  the  pylorus. 
Having  made  a  suitable  incision  into  the  abdominal  wall  ana  drawn 
out  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  he  fixed  the  duodenum  at  the  spot 
selected  (6 — 8  cm.  below  the  pylorus)  to  the  wound  in  the  abdominal 
wall'  With  this  object,  6 — 8  sutures  were  introduced  which  passed 
through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  intestine  on  the  one 
hand,  and  through  the  parietal  layer  of  the  peritoneum  on  the  other. 
After  three  or  four  days,  the  wall  of  the  intestine  enclosed  between 
the  sutures  was  incised  down  to  the  mucous  membrane,  fresh  stitches 
being  introduced  through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats.  One  or 
two  days  afterwards,  the  mucous  membrane  was  incised  and  the 
communication  with  the  interior  of  the  gut  established.  During 
each  experiment,  the  passage  downwards  into  the  small  intestine 
was  closed  by  means  of  a  small  caoutchouc  bag  distended  with  water. 
In  this  second  set  of  researches  the  results  obtained  by  the  first  were 
confirmed  and  extended.     In  one  case,  500  cc  of  water  being  ad- 
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miDistered  to  a  laive  dog,  490  c.a  were  expelled  in  the  sacceeding 
20  minutea;  in  anotber,  25  niinutea  after  the  administration  of  600  cc, 
493  C.C.  were  expelled. 

EzperimeDts  further  proved  that  a  state  of  r 
ird&tiae  reflexly  slows  the  evacuatum  of  the  si 
excitement  also  inhibite  its  evacuation. 

By  further  observationa,  v,  Mering  shewed  that  when  water 
holding  CO,  in  solution  is  introduced  into  the  stomach  the  gas  is 
abundantly  absorbed.  Alcohol  he  found  to  be  abundantly  absorbed. 
Qrape^ugar,  milch-sugar,  cane-augar,  and  maltose,  when  in  solution 
in  water,  are  all  absoAied  by  the  stomach  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  in  larger  quantities  when  in  alcoholic  aolutioa.  Dextrin  and 
peptone  are  absorbed  by  the  stomach,  but  in  smaller  quantities  than 
the  angara.  The  quantity  of  the  bodies  absorbed  increases  with  the 
concentration  of  the  solutions.  Pari  ■passu  with  the  process  of 
absorption  of  the  bodies  above  named,  there  occurs  an  excretion  of 
water  by  the  stomach  which  is  active  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
substance  absorbed. 


RecapiiuUtium  of  the  Chemical  Processes  occurring  in  the  Small 
Interne, 


We  have  seen  that,  at  rhythmically  recurring  intervals,  durii^ 
the  process  of  gastric  digestion,  the  fluid  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  is,  little  by  little,  expelled  into  the  duodenum.  Ultimately 
(see  p.  159)  the  more  or  less  diffluent  'chj/me,'  containing  both 
soluble  constituents  which  had  escaped  absorption  in  the  stomach 
and  insoluble  conatituents  not  yet  acted  upon,  is  forced  through  the 
pylorus.  Coming  into  contact  with  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice, 
peptic  digestion  comes  to  an  end  and  digeation  by  trypsin  commences. 
The  proteids  which  had  escaped  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  now 
succumb  to  the  action  of  trypsin.  The  digestion  of  the  starches, 
which  had  been  arrested  in  the  stomach,  recommences  under  the  i 
influence  of  the  diastatic  ferment  of  the  pancreas,  and  the  maltose 
thus  formed  has  to  be  resolved  into  simpler  saccharine  molecules  by  a 
ferment-product  of  the  intestinal  wall ;  these  molecules  must  yet,  in  I 
part.still  further  be  resolved  under  the  influence  of  lactic  acid  producing 
micro-organisms  which  they  encounter.  The  fats,  under  the  influence 
of  the  bile  aided  by  the  pancreatic  juice,  are  rapidly  emubified.  As 
these  various  operations  go  on,  the  contents  of  the  intestine  undergo 
a  great  and  rapid  diminution,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  water,  holding 
the  difiiisible  products  of  digestion  in  solution,  and  to  the  passage  of 
the  minutely-subdivided  fats  through  the  intestinal  walls. 

TtwdMtnie-  As  the  acid  ch3rme  penetrates  into  the  duodenum 

UmatvnuiB-  Jt  undergoes  at  once  a  change  of  reaction  due  to  ad- 
mixture with  the  pancreatic  juice,  the  bile  and  the  intestinal  juice. 
Its  reaction  becomes  alkaline  or  at  least  ceases  to  be  distinctly  acid, 
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This  neutralisatipn  of  free  acide  would  of  itself  bring  peptic  digestion 
to  a  standstill,  even  in  the  absence  of  other  &ctors. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  (see  page  S52)  that  one  principal 
result  of  the  admixture  of  the  acid  chyme  with  the  bile  is  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  pepsin  of  the  gastric  juioe,  the  digestive  activi^  of 
which  is  ipaofcuAo  abolished  (Fappenheim,  BrUcke).  It  appears  that, 
once  rendered  inactive  by  admixture  with  bile,  pepsin  cannot  r^^n 
its  activity.  The  fact  that  digestion  may  in  the  stomach  go  on  in  the 
presence  of  some  bile  is  in  no  sense  in  contradiction  with  the  state- 
ment as  to  what  must  take  place  in  the  intestine.  In  the  stomach  a 
coutinual  secretion  of  pepein  can  occur,  to  replace  that  which  has 
been  rendered  inactive,  e.g.  by  the  bile  which  may  have  penetrated 
'  into  the  stomach. 

But,  in  addition  to  its  more  or  less  complete  precipitation  by  the 
bile,  the  pepsin  which  has  entered  the  duodenum  finds  itself  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  NaiCO,  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  As 
Kiibne*  first  pointed  out,  and  as  Langley'  subeeqaently  confirmed, 

E-psin  in  destroyed  by  digestion  with  weak  alkaline  solntions.  The 
tter  observer  shewed  that  solutions  of  sodium  carbonate,  at  the 
temperature  of  the  mammalian  body,  exerted  a  powerfully  destruc- 
tive influence  on  pepsin. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  exactly  the  relative  part  played  b; 
the  bile  on  the  one  band,  and  the  sodium  carbonate  on  the  other,  in 
putting  the  pepsin  hors  de  combat,  bat  we  may  surmise  that  it  is 
upon  the  bile  that  the  burden  of  the  work  chiefly  falls.  Whilst  the 
action  which  it  exerts  on  the  mixture  of  pepsin,  albumoses  and  free 
acid  is  a  well-nigh  instantaneous  one,  that  of  the  sodium  carbonate 
is  a  gradual  one,  time  being  one  of  the  important  elements  influencing 
the  result. 

The  paramount  importance  of  this  destruction  of  pepsin  is  apparent 
when  we  reflect  that  pepsin,  in  the  presence  of  ft«e  acids,  exerts  a 
rapid  destructive  influeoce  on  trypsin. 

Corvisart*  had  stated  that  p«psin  and  trypsin  exert  a  mntnally  de- 
stmctive  influence  on  one  another.  Kiihne,  whilst  emphaaisuig  strongly 
the  power  of  pepsin  in  acid  solntion  to  destroy  tiTpsin,  spoke  of  (he 
indestructibility  of  pepdn  by  pancreatic  digestion*.     Langley*,  however, 

>  W,  EttbnB,  'Ueber  das  Terhalten  venahiedener  organiditec  nnd  log.  nngeformtet 
Fenuente.'  9«psrat-Abdraak  ana  cUn  Verhandhtngtn  Aet  Htidtlberg.  notwfUit.  med, 
Vtreim.    Sitenng  am  *.  Feb.  1876. 

'  J.  N.  Langle;,  ■  On  the  Destrnotioa  of  Fenoenta  in  the  Aliinentu?  CkukI,'  Joam. 
of  Phyiiology,  Vol.  m.  (1880—63),  pp.  S46— 368. 

'  L.  Corviiort, '  Mais  o'est  nne  Show  remarqnable  que  d  lea  detix  larmenta  digestib 
se  renooDtreat  i  t'itat  pnr,  les  deai  digeBtious  oeeeent  de  I'eienwr  simi  librement ; 
loin  qoe  le  prodoit  dig£r4  aoit  doubl4  pu  oatte  riunioo,  au  oontraire  il  pent  m  rtdoira 
i  lien,  oar  dana  oeCte  oiroonstanoe  non  phyaiotogique,  la  pepedne  et  la  panor^atiite 
s'enlrfr^^traieeiit.'  Sur  mu  /onction  p«u  comuM  4u  Panertai  de.  Paria,  Victor 
MawoD,  18fi7— 5B.     See  p.  US. 

*  W.  Etiboe, '  Die  Unzenterbarkeit  dea  PepaiHB  bei  dar  panlaeatiaohen  Terdaaimg,' 
op.  eit.,  p.  6. 

*  J.  N.  IiAnglej,  op.  e<t. 
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fonnd  that  pepein  was  more  rapidly  destroyed  by  a  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  contuning  trypein  than  in  one  free  from  it,  and  disooTered  that 
pepainogen  also  appeared  to  be  deatroyed  in  the  same  manner. 

Were  it  not  for  the  arrest  of  peptic  proteolysis,  the  intestinal 
digestion  by  the  pancreatic  tr3rpBin  would  be  impossible.  With  the 
admiztiire,  then,  of  the  acid  chyme  with  the  oile  and  with  the 
pancreatic  juice,  the  first  act  in  the  great  process  of  digestion  may  be 
Bud  to  come  to  foi  end. 

We  have  devoted  so  much  space- to  a  consideration  of  the  action 
exerted  both  by  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice  on  the  various 
groupfl  of  food  constituents  that  it  is  only  necessary  in  this  place  to 
emphasize  certain  focts  as  of  special  importance,  and  to  supplement 
them  by  referring  to  others  which  have  inadvertently  been  omitted. 

Digestion  by  trypsin  as  it  proceeds  in  the  intestine  resembles 
an  aseptic  pancreatic  digestion  as  conducted  in  vitro,  with  the  aid 
of  such  agents  as  thymol  and  salicylic  acid,  rather  than  one  occur- 
ring in  the  presence  of  putrefactive  bacteria  We  have  seen  that  the 
contents  of  the  small  intestine  are  destitute  of  putrefactive  odour, 
that  they  axe  Dormally  destitute  of  the  micro-organisms  which  lead 
to  the  production  of  indol,  skatol,  skatol-carbonic  acid  and  phenols,  &c. 
The  interesting  question  remains,  however,  how  far,  in  the  physio- 
logical condition,  does  the  decomposition  of  the  albuminous  molecule 
proceed  under  the  influence  of  trypsin  ?  We  have  seen  that,  in  vUro, 
the  albuminous  bodies  rapidly  split  up  into  albumoses  and  peptones, 
and  that  the  latter  even  in  the  absence  of  all  organisms,  undergo,  in 
part,  ready  decomposition,  yielding  as  principal  products  amido^acids, 
lysine  and  lysatimne  and  tryptophan.  It  appeared  probable  enough 
that  in  the  conditions  existing  in  the  alimentary  canal  the  decompo- 
sition might  not  proceed  so  far — that  hemipeptones  and  antipeptones 
once  formed,  mi^t,  either  as  such  or  as  regenerated  albumins,  pass 
through  the  intestinal  wall,  without  undergoing  further  degradation. 
The  experiments  of  Sheridan  Lea  have  shewn  that  even  in  the  normal 
living  alimentary  canal  of  the  d<^,  a  fraction  of  the  peptones,  and 
not  altc^ether  an  insignificant  one,  undergoes  the  decomposition 
which  leads  to  the  settmg  free  of  the  amido-acids'.  On  the  other 
band,  Mac&dyen,  Nencki  and  Sieber  biled  to  find  leucine  and 
tyrosine  in  the  contents  of  the  ileum  and  explained  the  fact  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  lactic  acid,  which  is  generated  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  micro-organisms,  modifies  the  activity  of 
trypein-digestion  sufficiestl;  to  prevent  so  profound  s  decomposition 
of  tlie  albuminous  molecule  as  is  implied  by  the  appearance  of  the 
amido-acids. 

In  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  diastatic  enzyme  of  the  pancreas  is 
concerned,  we  may  now,  with  confidence,  assert  that  it  results  in  the 
formation  of  maltose,  and  that  it  is  not  capable  of  breaking  down  this 
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complex  sugar  into  the  simpler  monosaccharides.  The  salivaiy  and 
pancreatic  diastatic  enzymes  perform,  in  respect  to  the  starches  and 
dextrina,  a  function  of  which  the  complement  ia  performed  chiefly 
by  the  maltose-converting  enzyme  of  the  intestinal  wall  and,  in  a  less 
degree,  by  the  lactic  acid  producing  organisms  which  find  a  suitable 
baoitat  in  the  email  intestine. 

In  reference  to  the  digestion  of  fats,  the  pancreas  seems  to  play 
a  part  accessory,  though  perhaps  subordinate,  to  that  which  the  bile 
discharges.  By  the  fractional  decomposition  of  the  neutral  fats  which 
it  exerts,  in  virtue  of  its  fat-splitting  ferment,  it  establishes  the  con- 
ditions which  are  favourable  to  the  formation  of  a  true  emulsion  by 
the  bile. 

Amongst  the  enzymes  of  the  intestinal  canal,  curdling  ferments 
must  not  be  fot^tten.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  in- 
testine, throughout  its  course,  appears  to  form  such  a  ferment,  which 
is,  in  all  pro&bility,  also  present  in  the  pancreatic  juice,  although 
so  far  as  the  Author  is  aware,  no  direct  experimental  evidence  of  the 
fact  exbts.  Roberts,  Harris  and  Qow,  and  others,  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact  that  all  extracts  of  the  pancreas  curdle  milk,  and 
seem  to  assume  that  we  may  logically  conclude  that  the  pancreatic 
juice  exerts  a  similar  action.  But  that  the  inference  is  not  absolutely 
justified  results  from  the  fact  that,  although  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  of  all  adult  animals  yields,  on  suitable  treatment, 
extracts  which  curdle  milk,  it  is  only  in  very  exceptional  cases  (as  in 
that  of  man)  that  the  gastric  juice  of  adult  animals  possesses  that 
property. 

The  timetloiL  Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  error  in  which 

of  th«  ueoa  nearly  all  systematic  writers  have  fallen  in  their  account 
aoM  itamuita-  ©f  the  reaction  of  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine, 
tt^in  UMin-  If  ,^g  except  the  duodenum  at  the  veiy  time  when 
pancreatic  juice  is  being  most  rapidly  secreted,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  intestinal  contents  are  acid.  The  acid 
reaction  is,  as  we  have  shewn,  the  result  of  the  production  of  lactic 
acid,  at  the  expense  of  a  part  of  the  sugar  formed  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  is  effected  through  the  agency  of  various  oi^anisms  (see 
p.  137).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  part  of  the  lactic  acid  formed 
must  at  once  enter  into  combination  with  the  sodium  carbonate 
which  is  so  prominent  a  constituent  of  the  intestinal  juice.  The 
excess  must  play  a  leading  part,  both  in  virtue  of  its  own  influence 
and  by  setting  free  the  bile  acids,  in  preventing  putrefactive  processes 
occurring  in  the  small  intestine,  to  the  danger  of  the  health,  and  to 
the  risk  of  the  life,  of  the  creature. 

The  dMtmo-  So  long  as  it  was  believed  that  the  contents  of  the 

**"■  ^if^**'''  small  intestine  presented,  normally,  an  alkaline,  and  the 

«.«yiwiw  in  contents  of  the  large  intestine  an  acid,  reaction,  it  was 

Um  mntu  believed  that  the  pancreatic  enzymes,  which  are  all 

intMHiuL  destroyed   by   digestion   with   dilute   acids,    must   be 
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rendered  inactive  when  passing  from  the  ileum  into  the  colon. 
Seeing  that  tiie  contents  of  the  small  intestine  possess  normally  an 
acid  reaction,  which  (presumedly)  increases  irom  above  downwards, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  pancreatic  enzymes  are  destroyed 
before  the  ilio-csecal  valve  is  reached.  The  obeervationa  which  have 
been  made  on  the  fluid  obtained  irom  fistulie  of  the  ileum  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  cecum  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  question. 
Patna  of  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Author  to  defer  the  de- 

''•••'•''*""-  tailed  consideration  of  all  the  questions  connected  with 
the  absorption  of  the  products  of  digestion,  and  he  will,  therefore, 
confine  himself  in  this  place  to  the  most  rudimentary  facta. 

It  is  in  the  small  intestine  that  absorption  of  the  dissolved  organic 
solids  of  the  food  chiefly  occurs.  The  large  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  this  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  with  its  innumerable 
villi,  offers  an  absorbing  surface  of  large  extent,  pervaded  by  mesh- 
works  of  capillaries  and  by  the  commencement  of  the  lymphatics,  the 
30'Called  'lacteals.'  In  considering  the  extent  of  this  surface  the 
'  valvuhe  conniventes '  must  not  be  forgotten.  These  so-called  valves 
are  crescentic  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  doubtless 
arranged  in  this  manner  so  as  to  afl'ord,  in  a  given  area,  a  larger  extent 
of  abMrbing  sur&ce  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

The  absorption  of  materials  from  the  alimentary  canal  takes  place 
by  their  passage  into  the  blood  capillaries  and,  in  part,  by  their  passage 
into  the  lymphatics  of  the  mucous  membrane  (lacteals).  Water,  in- 
organic  salts,  sugars,  fatty  acids  and  their  salts,  albumoses,  peptones 
and  the  products  of  their  decomposition,  and  emulsionized  fats  are  the 
principal  substances  present  in  the  inteatina  The  paths  of  absorp- 
tion followed  by  these  various  substances  are  not  the  same.  Whilst 
the  fat  makes  its  way  into  the  lacteals,  the  other  constituents, 
more  or  less  charged  in  their  passage,  find  their  way  into  the  capil- 
laries and  thence  directly  into  the  blood.  Even  in  this  strictly 
rudimentary  reference  to  intestinal  absorption,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  that  although  albumoses  and  peptones  abound  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestine,  these  bodies  can  neither  be  detected  in  the 
lymph  nor  in  the  blood.  Either  a  reconversion  of  albumoses  and 
peptones  occurs  within  the  alimentary  canal  itself  (as  Kronecker  and 
his  school  have  contended),  or  the  reconversion  takes  place  as  the 
albumoses  and  peptones  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  epithelial 
layer  covering  tne  villi,  or  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  leuco- 
cytes of  the  adenoid  tissue.  These  various  views  will  be  examined 
and  discussed  in  the  next  volume. 
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THE  LAIIGE  INTESTINE  AND  THE  PROCESSES  WHICH 
HAVE  THEIR  SEAT  IN  IT.  THE  F^CES  IN  HEALTH 
AND  DISEASE.  THE  INTESTINAL  GASES.  INTES- 
TINAL  CONCRETIONS. 

Sect.  1.     Pheumwaet  Observations   on   tbb   Abbanoement 
AND  Structure  of  the  Large  Intestine. 

As  we  trace  the  small  isteatine  from  its  commeDcement  at  the 
pyloric  end  of  the  Btomach  we  find  that  this  long  tube,  which  in  man 
poasesses  an  average  length  of  20  feet,  gradually  diminishes  in  calibre 
as  we  pass  from  duodenum  to  jejunum  and  from  jejunum  to  ileum. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  latter  the  small  opens  suddenly  into  the. 
much  wider,  large  intestine  or  'colon:'  though  not  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  this,  which  is  a  cul-de-sac  (the  caput  oscum  coli  or 
ccBcum),  but  at  a  point  a  little  removed  from  this.  The  margins  of 
the  aperture  by  which  the  small  intestine  opens  into  the  large,  project 
into  the  latter  in  such  a  manner  that,  while  they  readily  permit  the 
passage  of  matters  from  small  into  large  intestine,  any  backward 
movement  of  the  contents  of  the  huge  intestine  would  have  the 
effect  of  compressing  the  lips  of  the  opening  and  closing  it ;  this 
arrangement  constitutee  the  ilio-ctBcal  or  ilio-colic  valve.  Connected 
with  the  caput  ixeewm  coli  is  (in  man  and  monkeys)  a  small  diver- 
ticulum, like  a  narrow  glove-finger,  called  the  vermiform  appendix. 
The  first  and  greater  part  of  the  large  intestine  ia  known  as  the 
colon,  the  last  as  the  rectum.  The  colon  is  subdivided  into  ascending 
colon,  transverse  colon,  and  descending  colon,  the  bend  made  by  the 
transverse  in  passing  into  the  descending  colon,  receiving  the  name 
of  the  sigmmd  fleanere.    Tfae  total  length  is  from  five  to  siz  feet 

The  arrangements  of  the  coats  of  the  taige  intestine  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  small,  though  modifications  in  each  of  the  constituent 
coats  are  obvious. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  characterised  by  the  absence  of  villi 
It  presents  innumerable  glands  built  on  the  type  of  the  glands  of 
IiieberktLhn  of  the  small  intestine,  but  vety  much  larger  and  especially 
much  longer  than  these  and  possessing  a  wider  lumen.     Their  epi- 
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thelium  cells  preseat,  in  a  very  characteristic  manner,  large  numbers 
of '  goblet-cella' 

The  muscular  coat  exhibits  a  peculiarity  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
bundles  of  fibres,  especially  of  those  of  its  longitudioal  coat,  which 
are  'gathered  up  into  three  thickened  bands  or  bundles,  being  very 
thin  elsewhere.  These  bands,  moreover,  are  shorter  than  what  may 
be  called  the  natural  length  of  the  intestine,  so  that  the  tube  instead 
of  being,  as  in  the  small  intestine,  of  fairly  uniform  bore,  is  puckered 
up  into  sacculi  more  or  less  divided  by  the  three  bands  into  groups  of 
three.  This  sacculated  arrangement  answers  much  the  same  purpose 
as  the  arrangement  of  valvulae  conniventes  in  the  small  intestine. 
The  circular  muscular  layer  is  thicker  in  the  middle  or  bellies  of  the 
sacculi  than  at  the  puckerB,  where  it  is  very  thin... As  the  sigmoid 
flexure  passes  into  the  rectum,  the  three  bands  of  the  longitudinal 
musculsir  layer  spread  out  and  become  once  more  a  uniform  layer; 
and  with  this  change  the  sacculation  disappears.  This  longitudinal 
coat  is  continued  to  the  anus,  where  it  ends  abruptly.  The  circular 
coat  at  its  termination  at  the  anus  is  developed  into  a  distinct  ring, 
the  internal  sphincter. ..Down  to  the  mai^n  of  the  anus  the  mucous 
membrane  retains  the  characters  of  the  laige  intestine,  glands  being 
still  present;  it  then  abruptly  puts  on  the  epiblastic  characters  of 
the  epidermis'.' 

Sect.  2.    The  charactebs  of  the  Intestinal  Contents  as  thet 

PASS  FROM  THE  IlEDH  INTO  THE  IiABOE  INTESTINE. 

As  the  contents  of  the  ileum  pass  into  the  colon  they  are  more  or 
less  difiBuent,  possess  a  yellowish  colour,  and  are  almost  or  quite 
devoid  of  odour.  From  the  admirably  studied,  and  almost  unique 
case  of  Macfadyen,  Nencki  and  Sieber',  in  which  a  fistula  of  the 
ileum  existed  at  ite  very  junction  with  the  colon,  it  would  appear 
that  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine  are  continually  passing  into 
the  large,  though  the  fiow  is  less  during  the  night,  apparently  in 
consequence  of  the  abstention  from  food.  Macfadyen,  Nencki  and 
Sieber  determined  bow  long  ingested  bodies  occupied  in  reaching  the 
cascum,  and  they  found  the  time  to  vary  within  wide  limits.  When 
their  patient  ate  green  peas,  the  first  of  these  appeared  at  the  fistulous 
aperture,  in  one  case  2^,  and  in  another  5^  hours  afterwards.  In  the 
first  case,  the  last  of  the  green  peas  were  discharged  14  hours,  in  the 
second  case  23  hours,  after  they  had  been  swallowed.  The  rate  with 
which  the  intestinal  contents  travel  towards,  and  the  time  occupied 
in  reaching,  the  ilio-osecal  valve  depend  upon  the  consistence  of  the 
intestinal  contents  and  upon  the  mtensity  of  the  intestinal  move- 
ments. 

'  U.  Foster,  A  Tixt-Book  of  Phyiiology,  Gth  sd.  Put  U.  oompTiaing  Book  n.  pp, 
450  ftud  451.     U&OQullui,  1889. 

*  MeaEadjen,  Nenoki  and  Sieber, '  Deber  dia  obemiadien  Torgiiiige  im  mensahliahen 
DBnndum,'  Arehiv  f.  txp.  Path.  «.  Phana.,  ToL  xzvm.  (1391),  p.  Sll  «t  laq. 
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•aumanfba-  When  fed  upoD  a  diet  composed  of  bread,  meat, 

"^""  Kemmericb'B  '  peptone,'  augar,  milk,  beef-tea  and  eggs, 

•uv  iii»»uH>  *^®  intestinal  contents  exbibited  (under  the  microscope) 
oontanti  ftt  many  bile-stained,  striped,  muscular  fibres :  masses  of 
the  enbanM  "  detritus " :  pigment  granules :  amorphous  flakes  of 
Into tiia ooion.  albumin,  mucin  and  bile  acids:  vegetable  fibres;  and 
numerous  bacteria.  Wben  the  patient  was  fed  upon  a  diet  composed 
mainly  of  pease-porridge  and  containing  therefore  a  large  quantity  of 
starch,  on  microscopic  examination,  the  granules  of  the  latter  body 
preponderated ;  iodine  stained  them,  however,  of  a  red  colour. 

The  reaction   of  the  intestinal   contents,  as  they 
Mhamrtw.  iit     leave  the  ileum  to  enter  the  caecum,  is  ucid,  the  acidity 
being  on  an  average  equal  to  that  of  a  solution  of 
acetic  acid  containing  1  part  in  1000,  and  depending 
""■■■■ "—"       upon   the   presence   of  organic  acids,  amongst  which 
preponderates  the  inactive  lactic  acid  of  fermentation. 
I    The  fluid  part  of  the  intestinal  contents,  filtered  from  solid  matters, 
contains  the  following  constituents: — Albumin  coagulable  by  heat, 
I    mucin,  peptones,  (and  albumosea?),  the  products  of  fauiwformation  of 
starch,  inactive  lactic  acid  of  fermentation,  as  well  as  the  optically 
active  paralactic  acid,  small  quantities  of  volatile  fatty  acids  (prio- 
cipally   acetic  acid),  bile  acids  and  bilirubin  (not  kydrobilirvbin !). 
When  exposed  to  the  air,  the  intestinal  contents  assume  a  green 
colour  in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  bilirubin  into  biliverdin. 
When  the  activity  of  the  filtrate  is  sensibly  greater  than  corresponds 
to  1  per  1000  of  acetic  acid — say  1*5  to  2'0  per  1000 — the  addition 
of  acetic  acid  occasions  no  precipitate :  at  most  a  faint  turbidity.     If 
the  quantity  of  acid  be  small,  acetic  acid  throws  down  mucin  in  a 
flocculent  condition.     In  consequence  of  its  containing  free  acid,  the 
albumin  in  the  filtrate  of  the  intestinal  contents  coagulates  on  mere 
boiling.     When,  however,  the  acidity  is  great,  the  filtrate  must  be 
partly  neutralised  before  the  albumin  can  be  thrown  down  on  boiling. 
QnutitiM  Mac&dyeu,  Nencki  and  Sieber  found  that  when 

^*^^^  their  patient  was  fed  upon  a  mixed  diet  and  the 
prinoipiM  In  intestinal  contents  were  thin,  they  contained  about  5  per 
intMtinai  oon-  cent  of  total  solids ;  when  the  contents  were  more  con- 
tantapMiiiis  centrated  they  contained,  on  an  average,  10  per  cent,  of 
Into  colon.  total  solids.     Some  idea  of  the  total  quantity  of  the 

contents  passing  from  the  ileum  in  24  hours  may  be  formed  by  the 
results  of  two  observations.  The  total  quantity  being  550  grms.,  the 
residue  weighed  4'9  per  cent.;  the  total  solids  leaving  the  ileum 
being  therefore  2695  grms.  On  another  occasion,  232  grms.  were 
collected,  containing  11.23  per  cent,  of  residue,  the  total  solid  matters 
amounting,  therefore,  to  26*05  grms. 

When  we  now  inquire  in  what  proportions  the  various  groups  of 
alimentary  constituents  are  present  in  the  matters  which  pass  into 
the  colon,  we  find  diat  coagulable  albumin  amounts  to  less  than 
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1  per  cent  The  sugar  exhibits  much  greater  Tariations  than  the 
albumin,  varying  between  0*3  and  4*75  per  cent. 

Mac&dyen,  Nencki  and  Sieber  estimate  that  from  30 — 42  per 
cent  of  the  solid  matters  of  the  intestinal  contents  entering  the  colon 
are  composed  of  albuminous  matters  (including  native  albumins, 
albumoses  and  peptones,  insoluble  albuminous  and  albuminoid 
matters),  about  S'5  per  cent,  of  fats,  about  45  per  cent  of  carbo- 
hydrates and  of  substances  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  about  S'5  per  cent, 
of  mineral  matters.  They  found  no  indol  and  neither  leucine  nor 
tyrosine  in  the  intestinal  contents  which  had  passed  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  small  intestines. 

The  foots  which  we  have  passed  under  review  brin^  very  clevly 
before  us  that  as  the  intestinal  contents  pass  from  the  ileum  into  the 
colon,  they  yet  contun  considerable  quantities  of  alimeDtary  con- 
stituents which  are  not  only  capable  of  absorption  but  which,  as 
analyses  of  the  &eces  teach  us,  are  actually  absorbed  in  the  colon. 

Although,  aa  we  have  seen,  processes  of  fermentation  are  ripe  in 
the  small  mtestine,  they  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  carbo- 
hydrates, and  scarcely  affect  the  albuminous  substances.  The  acids, 
especially  lactic  acid,  developed  by  the  action  of  the  various  micro- 
organisms on  the  sugars  are  unfavourable  to  the  action  of  putrefactive 
b^teria  on  the  proteids — an  action  which  is  essential  to  the  changes 
which  shall  convert  the  unabsorbed  intestinal  residue  into  thefceces. 


Sect.  3.  The  final  Digestive  Processes  in  the  Large  In- 
testine. Its  powers  of  Absorption.  The  Processes  which 
convert  the  contents  op  the  Colon  into  F.«ces. 

msMontioii  We  have  seen  that  the  intestinal  juice  poured  out 

of  usberknim's  by  the  glands  of  the  small  intestine  is  characterised  by 
«'■■*''?'£'  a  highly  alkaline  reaction,  which  depends  upon  the 
^'^  presence  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  by  the  presence  in  it 

of  enzymes  capable  of  acting  only  on  certain  of  the  carbohydrates 
(sugars).  In  spite,  however,  of  this  alkaline  reaction  of  the  juice 
poured  out  in  the  small  intestine,  the  contents  possess  a  marked 
acid  reaction,  due  to  the  products  of  fermentation  engendered  by  the 
action  of  micro-organisms  on  the  sugars. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  possesses,  according  to 
Nencki,  Macfadyen  and  Sieber,  a  more  powerfully  alkaline  reaction 
than  that  of  the  small  intestine.  Presumably  its  secretion  consists  of 
a  mucin-containing  liquid  rich  in  sodium  carbonate.  All  evidence, 
as  we  ehaJl  point  out,  seems  to  shew  conclusively  that  it  contains  no 
enzymes. 

The  processes  of  the  laree  intestine  which  are  of  importance  in 
so  far  as  the  nutrition  of  the  organism  is  concerned,  are  chiefly 
processes  of  absorption ;  though,  perhaps  to  a  less  extent  than  in  the 
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small  intestine,  processea  of  fermentatioii  may  help  to  render  Boluble 
some  fractions  of  the  food  constituents  which  had  remained  unacted 
upon. 

Not  only  does  the  lai^e  intestine  possess  the  power  of  sbeorbiu^ 
the  soluble  albumins,  the  peptones,  the  sugars,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  water  present  in  the  intestinal  contents  which  pass  through  the 
ilio-colic  valve,  but  (as  first  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of 
medical  men)  it  possesses  even  in  its  lowest  part,  the  rectum,  powers 
of  absorption  which  enable  life  to  be  supported  for  long  penods  of 
time  by  rectal  injections  (nutrient  enemata),  when  no  food  can  enter 
the  system  by  the  usual  channels. 

ii»  r*-  In    1869,   in   a  research    conducted    under  Voit's 

J**"*"*  "*         direction,  Bauer*  shewed  that  if  dogs  are  kept  without 

°"^'  food  for  some  days,  and  when  the  daily  excretion  of 

urea  has  become  constant,  rectal  injections  of  albuminous  substances 
are  made,  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  increases  at  once,  proving 
that  the  albumin  has  actually  entered  the  economy.  Having,  in  a 
similar  manner,  injected  solutions  of  so-called  peptones  (doubtless 
composed  almost  entirely  of  albumoses),  Bauer  found  that  these 
were  most  readily  absorbed;  an  increase  of  urea,  amounting  to 
eight  grammes,  occurring.  This  quantity  of  urea  representetf  the 
absorption  of  21  grammes  of  dry  albumin  or  100  grammes  of  &esh 
meat.  Curiously,  Bauer  found  that  a  solution  of  white  of  egg  was 
not  absorbed,  uDless  mixed  with  sodium  chloride.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  solution  of  syntoniu  was  absorbed  as  readily,  or  nearly  so,  as  one  of 
peptones. 

Tlwr*.  In   1871   Professor  Eichhorst   of  Ziirich',  then   a 

student  of  medicine  in  Konigsbeig,  published  the 
results  of  a  research,  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  von  Wittich,  which  established,  Istly,  that  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  large  intestine  formed  neither  a  diastatic  nor  a 
proteolytic  ferment:  2ndly,  that  the  large  intestine  possesses  the 
power  of  absorbing  Meissner's  a-,  b-,  and  c-  peptones  (t.e.  albumoses 
and  peptones),  Liebig's  extract  of  beef,  the  albuminous  bodies  of 
milk,  dissolved  myosm,  dissolved  alkali-olbuminate,  egg  albumin 
mixed  with  common  salt,  and  solution  of  gelatin :  Srdly,  that  it  is 
unable  to  absorb  pure  white  of  egg,  syntonm  solutions,  the  albumin 
of  blood  serum  as  well  as  undissolved  fibrin,  syntonin  and  myosin. 

The  researches  of  Bauer  and  of  Eichhorst  received  confirooation 
and  valuable  practical  application  at  the  hands  of  Leube*  as  well  as  of 

>  J.  Bmist,  'Deber  d.  Aufuiig.  im  Diok-  nod  DOnnduin,'  ZnUthr,  f.  Biologic,  VoL 
T.  (1369). 

■  Hermami  Biohhorat,  Cand.  Hed.  ana  Ednigsberg,  'Debei  die  Bsaoiptiaii  der 
Albnminate  im  DiokiUnB'  (Von  der  DMd.  Fakoltiit  der  Albertm-UmTeraitit  la 
Eaniiiabeig  mit  dem  Preiu  EekrbDt).  PflUger'B  Archiv,  Vol  it.  (1871),  pp.  670—663. 

'  W.  O.  Leube,  'Uebei  Sie  EmiihTiiDg  der  EraDken  Tom  Hutdarm  ans,'  DtuUeh. 
Archiv  S.  kUn.  lieUnn,  Vol.  i.  (1879),  pp.  1— M. 
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Czeniy  and  Latschenberger',  The  latter  observers  from  observations 
made  on  a  case  in  which  a  pneternatural  anus  existed  in  the  lefb 
inguinal  region,  communicating  with  the  sigmoid  flexure,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  soluble  albumin  undergoes  no  change  when  brought 
in  contact  with  the  human  laige  intestine,  but  is  absorbed  as  such. 
Ever;  circumstance  which  leads  to  an  irritation  of  the  gut  hinders 
absorption.  Their  experiments  led  them  however  to  form  an  estimate 
that  the  whole  lai^e  intestine  could  only  absorb  6  grammes  of 
albumin  in  the  space  of  24  hours — a  quantity  quite  insufficient  to 
support  the  life  of  man.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  discrepancy 
between  these  results  and  those  of  other  observers  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  the  case  studied  by  Czemy  and 
Latschenberger  permitted  only  the  rectum  to  be  filled  with  liquid, 
and  that  in  all  probability  absorption  goes  on  much  more  rapidly  in 
the  parts  of  the  colon  situated  h^her  up. 

In  a  research  of  great  interest  which  he  performed  with  the  aid 
of  a  patient  with  a  pneternatural  anus  communicating  with  the 
cecum,  Marckwald,  brides  shewing  that  the  secretion  of  the  colon 
possesses  neither  diastatic  nor  proteolytic  power,  determined  that  the 
whole  large  intestine  is  only  capable  of  absorbing  about  250  grammes 
of  water  in  the  course  of  12  hours.  Curiously,  in  the  case  observed 
by  him,  solution  of  albumin  did  not  appear  to  be  absorbed,  and 
peptones  gave  rise  to  great  irritation'.  If  we  consider  the  non- 
absorption  of  albumin  and  peptones  observed  by  Mackwald  by  the 
aid  of  the  information  supplied  by  previous  observers,  to  wit,  that  all 
irritation  of  the  large  intestine  seems  to  arrest  the  absorption  of 
dissolved  albuminous  bodies  (not  apparently  the  absorption  of  NaCI), 
we  shall  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  his  anomalous  results  were 
y  due  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  laige  intestine,  existing  in 


Sect.  4.  The  Micro-organisms  of  the  Colon  and  their 
PRODUCTS.  The  Conversion  op  the  contents  of  the 
Colon  into  Fjeces. 

When  the  intestinal  contents  reach  the  ilio-cseoal  valve  they 
contain  no  longer  either  pepsin  or  trypsin.  We  have  discussed  the 
destruction  of  the  former,  and  with  reference  to  the  latter  we  can 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is  gradually  destroyed  by  the  organic  acids  of 
the  small  intestine.  We  have  adduced  the  concordant  testimony  of 
several  most  competent  observers  who  have  shewn  that  no  enzymes 
are  formed  in  or  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large 

>  T.  CEerDT  and  T.  LatachenbergeT,  'PhyBiologiBohe  Untenncfaimeen  tlber  Ver- 
daming  Dnd  Reeorption  im  Diiikdurm  des  Uenscltei),'  Viichow's  Anhiv,  ToL  ux. 
(1874).  pp.  161—190. 

'  Mu  Mukwftld,  'Ueber  TeldBuimg  and  BesorptioD  im  Diakdann»  dea  Memahen ' 
(Ana  d.  phjs.  Inst  tod  Prof.  EiUme  zn  Heidelbeig),  Vinhow'a  Arelm,  Vol.  lut.  (1675), 
pp.  S06-5SS. 
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iutestine.  We  have  now,  however,  to  coDsider  whether  micro - 
organisma  exist  in  the  large  intestine  which  possibly  subserve  a 
useful  function  by  completing  the  solution  of  the  undissolved  albu- 
minoua  and  carbohydrate  constituentfl  of  food  which  have  resisted  all 
previous  agencies. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Marckwald,  in  the  research  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  that,  although  no  proteolytic  enzyme 
exists  in  the  colon,  albuminous  matters  intrwluced  into  it,  give  rise, 
under  the  influence  of  putrefactive  processes,  to  small  quantities  of 
peptones  which  are  doubtless  absorbed. 

itochwM-  The    researches  of   Bienstock'.   William   Booker*, 

Uacfadyen,  Nencki  and  Sieber',  of  Jakowski*  and  of 
Zumft  ,  have  now  placed  us  in  possession  of  much 
information  as  to  the  micro'organisms  of  the  colon  and 
particularly  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  several  exist 
which  exert  a  powerful  action  on  the  carbohydrate  constituents. 

Bienstock  isolated  four  micro-organisms  existing  in  human  feces, 
amongst  which  he  found  one  which  ne  considered  to  be  specially  con- 
cerned in  the  decomposition  of  albuminous  substances,  Bacillm  puiri- 
fieus  coli.  Booker  in  general  confined  his  observations  to  the  fieces 
of  suckling  children  and  found  them  to  contain  nearly  pure  cultures 
of  Bacterium  coU  commune.  He  found  this  organism  to  increase 
when  diarrhoea  supervened,  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the 
disease.     Re  also  observed  an  organism  resembling  the  Bad.  lactis 


Uacfadyen,  Nencki  and  Sieber  isolated  three  oiganisms  from  the 
contents  of  the  colon,  viz.  (1)  the  Streptococcus  liquefaeiens  ilei,  closely 
allied  to  the  Streptococcus  coli  gracilis  of  other  authors:  (2)  the 
Bacterivm  Btschleri,  doubtless  one  of  the  forms  of  the  BaOerium  coli 
commttne :  (3)  Bacterium  lactia  aerogenea.  All '  bouillon  '  and  gelatin 
cultures  made  with  the  contents  of  the  lai^  intestine  poss^sed  a 
repulsive  odour  of  putrefiaction  and  the  majority  of  the  colonies  ob- 
tamed  with  plate  cultures  consisted  of  a  non-fluorescing  putrefactive 
bacillus.  Jakowski,  in  a  recent  research,  conducted  in  Nencki's 
laboratory  at  St  Petersburgh,  isolated  the  following  organisms  from 
the  contents  of  the  colon: — Bacterivm  liquefaciens  coli:  Streptococ- 
cus coli  gracilis:  Badllug  putrijicus  coli  (Bienstock), 

Amongst  the  organisms  just  mentioned,  the  Bacterium  coU  com- 
mune has  an  intense  action  on  sugar.     It  gives  rise,  according  to  the 

'  Bienatock,  Ztittcbri/t  f.  Uin.  Med.,  Bd.  vni.  (quoted  b;  Maafodyen,  NencU  and 
Bieber,  op.  cit.,  p.  S36). 

I  Williun  Booker  (qaoted  1^  Macbdyen,  Neuokj  and  Sieber). 
'  Mac&Ld;en,  Nencki  and  Siebet,  ov.  cit.,  p.  ?"" 
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observations  of  Dr  Biechler',  to  a  most  energetic  fermeDtation,  in 
which  are  formed  ethylic  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and  dextrogTrous  para- 
lactic  acid'.  A^  was  stated  id  discussing  the  mtcro-organiamB  of  the 
small  intestiae,  the  Bacteriwn  lactis  aeroffenes  has  an  intense  action 
on  sugar,  developing  alcohol  and  according  to  Frey  dextrogyrous 
paralactic  acid.  When  grown  in  the  absence  of  air  it  decomposes 
sugar  with  the  production  of  a  mixture  of  gases,  containing  72-38  vol 
p-c.  of  CO,  and  27-61  of  H. 

It  is  the  Streptococcus  Uqaefadens  colt  and  the  other  putrefactive 
bacteria  to  whicb  reference  has  been  made,  which  are  the  cause  of 
the  putre&ctive  fermentation  which  attacks  the  proteids.  That  this 
produces  small  quantities  of  peptones  and  other  soluble  products  of 
the  putrefactive  decomposition  of  albumin,  as  Marckwald  shewed,  and 
that  these  are  absorbed,  is  likely  enough,  but  the  part  which  they  play 
in  reference  to  the  nutrition  of  the  bwly  must  be  a  very  limited  one. 

Tlie  action  of  these  organisms  is,  however,  able  to  convert  into 
fiBces  the  residual  matter  left  after  the  absorption  of  a  large  part  of 
the  water  and  of  the  soluble  constituents  which  the  intestinal  contents 
possessed  on  entering  the  colon.  The  alkalinity  of  the  mucous  secre- 
tion of  the  colon  is  such  as  more  than  to  neutndise  the  organic  acids 
which  are  the  products  of  the  action  of  the  bacterium  commwne  coli, 
&c.,  and  the  alkaline  reaction,  which  is  so  favourable  to  true  putre- 
faction, is  established. 

The  putrefactive  process,  which  attacks  the  residues  of  the  diges- 
tive process,  is  one  in  which  the  proteid  bodies  are  decomposed  with 
the  production  of  characteriatically  stinking  products,  amongst  which 
skatol  is  the  chief.  The  nasceut  hydrogen,  which  is  evolved  during  its 
progress,  acting  on  the  bilirubin,  which  had  retained  its  individuality, 
now  converts  it  into  bydrobilirubin,  the  characteristic  colouring  matter 
of  the  feces.  Yet,  even  when  the  putrefactive  changes  are  complete, 
the  faeces  have,  under  normal  circumstances,  to  sojourn  a  while  in 
the  rectum,  where  the  absorption  of  water  and  perhaps  even  of  other 
diffusible  substances  goes  on  until  they  are  expelled  from  the  body. 

It  is  a  strange,  and  a  somewhat  puzzling,  fact  that  the  bydro- 
bilirubin, the  indol,the  skatol,  the  phenob,  which  are  the  result  of  the 
putrefactive  process,  which  goes  on  in  preponderating  measure,  if  not 
exclusively,  in  the  large  intestine,  should  in  great  measure  be  absorbed 
and,  after  entering  the  portal  blood  and  making  their  way  through  the 
liver,  be  excreted,  somewhat  modified  or  in  new  combinations,  in  the 
urine.     That  these  bodies  play  a  part  in  influencing  the  metabolic 

1  Origmal  obserr&tioQs  commuiiiOBted  to  Dc  BlacbBtem.  See  hia' Contribution  ik 
Biologie  dn  Baoille  Tjrphiqoe,'  Premier  Mimoir,  p.  11. 

'  See  bIbo  A.  Baginak;. '  Zur  Biologie  der  normalen  Milchkotbaklerien,'  Ztitteh,  /. 
p/ijra.  Ckem.,  Vol.  nil.  (1889),  p.  3fi3. 

>  Ziiinft,  in  &  recent  reeearob  ooudtHted  in  Nenoki'B  Ubontoi?  at  St  Petersbnrgh, 
found  ao  liiatol'O&rbomc  acid  in  the  oonMnts  of  the  colon.  S«e  Zomft  'Sot  lea 
proceBBDB  de  patiifaction  dans  le  rtoh  intealin  de  I'homme,'  fte.  Archives  da  Sc.  Biol, 
St  FtUrsbourg.     Tome  i.  (1893),  p.  497. 
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proceBses  of  the  body,  scarcely  admits  of  a  donbt  The  phenols,  the 
indot,  even  the  foetid  skatol,  which  result  from  the  life-work  of  the 
putrefactive  bacteria  of  the  intestiue,  illustrate  the  geueral  law  that 
the  products  of  living  organisms  are  prejudicial  to,  and  capable  of 
destroying,  oi^anisms  of  the  kind  which  produced  them:  for  all  these 
bodies  are  antiseptics  of  more  or  less  power. 

The  absorption  of  the  hydrobilirubin,  and  its  subsequent  excretion 
in  modified  forms  in  the  urine,  may  be  a  mere  accident  of  its  solu- 
bility and  di£EusibiIity,  or  it  may  play  a  real,  though  yet  undiscovered, 
part. 

Sect.  5.    The  ¥mce3  in  Health. 

Amowit  p«r         The  weight  of  the  fseces  excreted  by  healthy  men 
*""*■  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  one-aeventh  or  one-eighth 

of  that  of  the  solid  food,  and  may  be,  therefore,  estimated  as  from 
130  to  200  grms.  per  diem,  but  the  amount  varies  remarkably  with 
the  nature  of  the  food,  with  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  cooked,  or 
otherwise  prepared.  Sue  When  the  diet  is,  in  the  main,  a  vegetable 
one  contuning  much  cellulose,  the  amount  of  unassimilable  matter 
to  be  got  rid  of  is  much  larger  than  when  the  diet  is  mainly  an 
animal  one.  The  quicker,  too,  the  passage  of  the  food  through  the 
ahmentary  canal,  i.e.  the  more  rapid  the  mtestinat  contractions,  the 
greater,  caieria  paribus,  the  weight  of  the  fseces. 

^^^  The  consistence  of  the  feces  varies  greatly  and  de- 

pends, mainly,  on  the  length  of  sojourn  in  the  colon. 
The  colour  is  much  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  food,  by  the 
abundance  or  otherwise  of  the  biliaiy  colouring  matters  and  their 
derivatives,  and  by  the  accidental  presence  of  foreign  elements, 
especially  of  a  metalhc  nature.  Thus  the  fseces  passed  on  a  purely 
animal  diet  are  dark  brown,  and  on  a  milk  diet  are  yellowish  white. 
When  iron  and  bismuth  are  present,  even  in  small  quantities,  in  the 
stools,  the  colour  is  a  black  one,  due  to  the  formation  of  sulphide  of 
iron.  After  the  administration  of  calomel,  the  stools  have  a  green 
colour,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  due  to  an  admixture  with 
sulphide  of  mercury.  The  true  explanation  appears,  however,  to  be 
that  under  the  infiuence  of  calomel  intestinal  putrefaction  is  arrested 
and  the  biliverdin  which  is  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  the  bile 
colouring  matter  passes  unchanged  into  the  stools.  When  the  bile 
is  cut  on  firom  the  intestine  the  stools  are  clay  coloured. 

The  amount  of  solid  matters  in  the  fieces  varies  between  17*4 
and  31-7  p.c. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  by  BischoEf  and  Voit  in  the 
case  of  carnivores. 

"When  fed  upon  &  purely  flesh  diet  a  stroug  dog  excreted  in  24  houre 
only  27 — 40  gnns.  of  6bcob  containing,  on  an  average,  12-9  grms.  of  Bolids, 
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though  the  amonnt  of  meat  oonsumed  raried  betireeQ  600  and  2500  grme. 
XToder  these  conditione,  the  fncea  are  almost  black,  tenacions  like  pitoh  or 
simply  solid  and  are  only  evaonated  at  intervals  of  some  days.  On  a  diet 
of  bread,  defeecation  oconra  at  least  once  daily,  and  the  freight  of  Etecee  ex- 
creted is  much  greater  than  on  a  flesh  diet,  reaching  one-«ijcth  to  one-eighth 
of  the  weight  of  the  food  ingested.  Thus  in  Bischoff  and  Yoit's  first  set  of 
experiments,  the  amount  of  bread  conanmed  per  diem  amounted  to  857 
grms.,  which  corresponded  to  460  grms,  of  water-free  bread.  The  focea 
weighed  377  grms.  and  contained  76  grma.  of  solid  matters,  so  that  fbr 
every  100  grms.  of  bread  coaaumed,  there  were  excreted  16'6  grms.  of 
fieces.  Feecea  passed  on  a  punsly  bread  diet  are  of  a  yellowish-brown  and 
crumble  easily.  They  possess  a  strongly  acid  reaction  and  are  coloured  of 
an  intense  bine  by  iMine.  The  percentage  composition  of  these  feces, 
compared  with  that  of  bread,  shews  that  they  are  composed  of  nearly 
unchanged  bread  which  the  digestive  apparatus  has  been  unable  to  utilise, 
whilst  the  fieces  passed  on  a  flesh  diet  differ  widely  in  composition  from 
flesh,  as  the  snlgoined  table  will  shew'. 


Reeulta  of  Obs«rviUion»  on  the  Dog  {Biaohoff  and  VoU). 


Bicod 

Fnoee  exoteted 

Meat 

ooapoie^y 
meat  diet 

C  per  cent 

H    

N    

0    

Mineral  matters 

45-51 
6-45 
2-39 

41-53 
412 

47-39 
6-59 
2-92 

36-08 
7-02 

51-95 
7-18 

u-n 

21-37 
5-39 

43-44 
6-47 
6-50 
13-58 
30-01 

We  have  drawn  attention  to  the  almost  universally 
tlw  fMw.  propagated   error  that   the  contents  of  the  small  in- 

teatine  usually  possess  an  alkaline  reactioD.  We  have  now  to  em- 
phasize the  parallel  error  which  is  also  widely  diSuaed,  viz.  that 
the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  and  the  feeces  possess  an  acid 
reaction.  The  exact  contrary  is  true.  Usually  the  normal  fseoes  of 
man  are  alkaline,  and  it  is  very  ezceptional  that  they  present  an  ' 
acid  reaction. 

ibaedeorol  The  specific  foul   odour  of  fieces  is  due  to  iodol 

tbetNow.  ^Q(j  especiaJly  to  skatol,  developed  by  the   action   of 

putrefactive  bacteria  in  the  colon.     Occasionally,  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, ammonia,  and  other  voUtile  bases,  contribute  to  the  fcetid  odour. 

Ht  Oetetxt  der  EmShmng  da 
taken  (rom  the  paper  b; 
Pharm.,  Vol  iivm.  (1891), 


>  This  oooonnt  o1  Biaohoff  and  ToU'e 
FUitekfratm,  Ldpsig  a.   Heidelberg,   1800^  p.   290)   i 
Hacbdjen,  Nenoki  and  Sieber,  Archiv  f.  exp.  Path,   u 
p.  S44. 
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nioMmeoplc  Oq  microscopical  examination,  the  ftecea  of  man  and 

^■^"*^  "*  animals  consumii^  a  mixed  diet  may  exhibit  the 
following  structures:  vegetable  parenchyma,  starch 
eranules,  spiral  vessels,  masses  of  woody  fibre,  fragments  of  muscular 
fibres,  fragments  of  tendon  and  ligament,  yellow  elastic  fibres, 
fragments  of  blood-vessels,  masses  of  fat,  crystalline  calcium  salts  of 
the  fatty  acids,  undissolved  nucleins,  besides  mucus  and  epithelium 
which  appeots  to  be  abundantly  exuviated  by  the  intestinal  walls. 
There  are  also  frequeDtlv  found  chlorophylloid  matters,  crystals  of 
-magnesium  phosphate  &c. 

The  brown  colour  of  the  normal  &eces  is  due  to 
hydrobilirubin,  Heynsius  and  Campbell'  had  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
fseces  was  identical  with  choletelin.  Yanlair  and 
Masius'  afterwards  described  the  colouring  matter  of 
HrdrobiiinibiB.  jhe  feces  as  a  body  very  closely  resembling  choletelin 
in  properties,  especially  in  spectroscopic  characters,  but  which  they 
considered  distinct  from  it,  assigning  to  it  the  name  of  'St^oobilin.' 
JaS4  looked  upon  the  colouring  matter  of  the  feces  as  identical  with 
the  urobilin  of  the  urine*.  Maly*,  however,  subsequently  shewed 
that  the  colouring  matter  of  the  feces  is  doubtless  the  same  as 
the. product  of  reduction  which  he  had  obtained  from  bilirubin  and  to 
which  he  had  assigned  the  name  'hydrobilirubin'.  The  origin  of  the 
latter  body  from  bilirubin,  under  the  influence  of  the  nascent 
hydrogen,  abundantly  evolved  during  intestinal  digestive  processes, 
sufficiently  explained  its  occurrence.  Notwithstanding  the  arguments 
of  MacMunn,  which  are  based  on  minor  differences  in  spectroscopic 
reactions,  the  Author  is  of  the  opinion,  which  is  shared  by  nearly 
all  ph^iological  chemists,  that  the  normal  colouring  matter  of  the 
taeces  is  a  product  of  reduction  and  is  identical  with  Mal/s  hydro- 
bilirubin. 

nedottTa-  Some  undecomposed   glykocholic    acid    has    been 

mlTk^^        found,  by  Hoppe-Seyler,  in  the  excrements  of  the  ox. 
fonnd  In  ^°  ^^^  main,  however,  as  has  already  been  repeatedly 

tlMftoow.  insisted  on,  the  greater  part   of  the   bile   acids  are 

removed   by  absorption,  and  only  small  quantities  of 
cholalic  and  choloidic  ados  are  found  in  the  feeces.     It  is  remarkable 

(that  the  fieces  only  contun  very  small  quantities  of  the  extremely 
resistant  taurine.     Dressier',  by  calculating  the  sulphur  existing  in 

1  HsTneiiu  uid  Campbell,  op.  eit.,  p.  820. 

>  Tanlair  and  Masina,  'Neaer  AbkOmmliiig  dea  Oallentubetolfe  im  Darmiiili&lt,' 
Cmtratbt./.  d.  mtd.  Wiiieiuehaft,  1871,  no,  24. 

■  Uai  JaJli,  'Torkommen  Ton  Utobiliu  im  Darmiohalt,'  Centralbiall  f.  d.  med. 
WUieniehaft,  1871,  no.  30. 

*  BichfLrd  Mat;.  '  EOiistliahe  Umvuidluns  Ton  Bilirubin  in  Hambibatofl,'  Cm- 
tralblalt/.  d.  med.  Witienicb.,  1871,  no.  51.  'Umwandlong  von  Biliiubin  in  Harnfarb- 
etoir,'  Malj'a  Jahraber.,  Vol.  □.  (1S74),  p.  3S3  tt  leq.    Sae  p.  2S7. 

*  W.  DieiBler,  'Beitras  zm  Eenntniae  der  eicrementiellen  TaiiTin-  nod  Bcbwe- 
felauafohr  belm  Menaohen.'iVa^er  VitrUijahTUohri/t,  Vol.  uxitiii.  (166S),  p.  1. 
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organic  combination  in  the  fieces  as  taurin,  found  that  the  total 
quantity  excreted  in  24  hours  only  amounted  to  032  grms.  This 
&ct  affords  an  additional  proof  that  the  bile  acids  are  mainly  re- 
absorbed in  the  alimentary  canal 

ntaaad  J.    Fata.    Even   the   normal   Geces  of  men   on   a 

2*^*^*  "  mixed  diet  contain  small  qua/ntitiea  of  the  neutral  fats, 
the  quantity  of  palmitin  and  stearin  being  said  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  olein.  When  large  quantities  of  fats, 
especially  of  oils,  are  added  to  the  diet,  the  faeces  always  contain  an 
excess  of  fat.  Berth^',  in  experiments  upon  himself,  found  that 
when  consuming  daily  a  diet  composed  of  350  grms.  of  meat,  500 
of  bread,  60  of  fot  and  100  of  fruit,  the  quantity  of  fat  daily  excreted 
in  the  faeces  amounted  to  7 — 8  grms.  On  adding  60  grms.  of  cod- 
liver  oil  to  this  diet,  he  excreted,  on  the  Ist  day  8  grms.,  on  the  7th 
day  12  gnus.,  on  the  12th  day  18  grms.,  on  the  2(}tb  aky  22  grms.,  and 
on  the  30th  day  49  grma  From  this  experiment  it  would  appear 
that,  at  first,  the  alimentary  canal  was  able  to  absorb  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  extra  fat,  but  that  the  capacity  of  absorption  became  gradually 
impaired. 

The  fffices  always  contain  magnesium  and  calcium  salts  of  the 
&tty  acids,  which  are  often  found  crystallised.  If  the  feces  be 
thoroughly  extracted  with  alcohol  and  with  ether,  so  as  to  remove 
the  normal  fats  and  the  free  fatty  acids,  and  the  insoluble  residue 
be  then  treated  with  hot  acidulated  alcohol,  the  fatty  acids,  previously 
in  combination  with  the  alkaline  earths,  pass  into  solution. 
Lecithin  is  either  absent,  or  present  in  traces,  in  the  ffecea 
2.  Gholestffrin.  The  normal  faeces  always  contain  some  chole- 
Bterin.  According  to  Austin  Flint,  jun.',  the  faces  do  not  oontwn 
cholesterin,  hut  a  oody  derived  from  it  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
stercorin.  It  is  the  universal  opinion  that  Flint's  stercorin  was  merely 
impure  cholesterin. 

BxereUn  In  1857  Marcet'  separated  from  the  fieces  of  man  a 

toiL^d?'  ***''^y  ciystallising  in  shining  needles,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  insoluble  in  water,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  excretin,  and  assigned  the  formula  CnHuiSO,.  Hinterberger* 
afterwards  made  an  elaborate  investigation  of  this  body  and,  by  re- 
crystallisiug  it  many  times,  obtained  it  free  from  sulphur.  From  100 
pounds  of  excrements  he  obtained  8  grms.  of  excretin.  According  to 
this  investigator,  excretin  has  the  empirical  formula  CtoHigO.    Unlike 

1  B«Tthi,  qaoted  bj  MfiJj.    BermHin's  Bandbuch,  Vol.  v.  i.  p.  24S. 

■  Auatia  Flint,  Jnn.,  Recherchts  expirimentatei  mr  utk  runmelU  fortctUm  du  fine  itc. 
Paris,  ISeS. 

'  W.  Marcet,  'On  the  inunediate  principles  of  humaD  eiorementa  in  the  healthj 
Btate,'  Fhilo$op}iu!al  TTOtuactimi,  Vol.  cxltii.  Part  1  (IBGT),  pp.  403—419.  Also 
ArmaUi  de  chimie  et  di  fhyt,.  Vol.  ui.  (1660),  p.  91. 

*  F.  Sinteiberger,  'Ueber  daa  EuuetiD,'  inn.  d.  Chan,  u.  Pharm.,  Vol.  OLxvi. 

(1673),  p.  aia. 
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cholesterin  it  separates  in  wartj  or  Bpherical  m&sses  and  is  leas  soluble 
in  glacial  acetic  acid  than  cholesterin.  Excretin  when  treated  with 
bromine  yields  a  body  having  the  composition  C„H^r,0.  By  the 
name  of  'excretolic  acid,'  Msjcet  descnbed  an  oily  body  which  he 
separated  from  human  feeces.  These  he  extracted  with  hot  alcohol 
and  precipitated  with  calcium  hydrate.  He  decomposed  the  calcium 
precipitate  with  sulphuric  acid  and  then  shook  with  ether,  &c.  The 
purioed  residue  had  a  melting  point  between  25° — 26°  C,  was  insolu- 
ble in  water,  soluble  in  ether,  and  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol 
Presumedly,  excretolic  acid,  the  product  obtained  by  &[arcet,  waa 
an  impure  mixture  of  fatty  acids. 

mnnal  The   fieces  contain   mineral    salts,   of    which    the 

T*a^^T^i°^  amount  varies  greatly  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
"■  food  ingested ;  these  are  composed  mainly  of  phos- 
phates of  the  alkaline  earths,  with  a  small  quantity  of  phosphate  of 
iron,  silica,  &c.  The  amount  of  the  mineral  matters  varies  between 
1  and  8  per  cent. 

Retulta  of  qvant^aixve  analygea  of  Human  Faxes. 

The  water  and  volatile  matters  vaiy  between  82'6 — 68-3  p.e. 
The  solid  matters  (organic  and  mineral).  17*4 — 31 '7  p.c. 
Total  solid  matters  excreted  in  24  hours  16 — 57  grma. 

Average 30  grms. 

100  parts  of  dried  &eces  yield  on  an  averse 

Matters  soluble  in  ether  (mainly  fats)  11 5  p-c 

„  „       alcohol       .  .  15'6  p-c 

„  „        water  .         .         .  200  p.c.' 

According  to  Enderlin*  the  following  represents  the  composition 
of  the  minenu  matters  of  the  fieces. 

Salts  soluble  in  (Sodium  chloride  and  sulphate  1*37)   ..~^ 
water  jSodium  phosphate  2-63r 

I  Earthy  phosphates  80-37\ 
Ferric  phosphate       2'09l  f,,^* 
Calcium  Sulphate     4-53  T*^^ 
Silicic  acid  7-94J 

Porter*,  in  a  research  conducted  in  the  Giessen  laboratory,  under 
Liebig,  found  the  mineral  matters  of  human  fieces  to  amount,  on 
the  average,  to  6'7  p.c  The  mineral  matters  of  the  &Bces  passed 
during  4  days  weighed  1147  grms.     The  fieces  of  babies  fed  only 

I  Wehskrg  quoted  b;  Hftl;.    Hermana's  Handlmeh,  Vol.  t.  i,  p.  946. 

•  Endarlin,  Jnn.  d.  CfeiB.  u,  PAai        ■"' '■"■■-   -   •-•= 

*  J.  A.  Porter,  '  Unlereiiohang  det 
H.  Pfcona.,  VoL  lui.  (1M9),  p.  109. 
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OD  tinmao  milk  hare  been  analysed  by  W^^heider,  who,  as  the 
mean  of  three  analyses,  found 

Water  in  100  parta   8513 

Organic  matters  „  13'71 

Mineral  matters  „  1*16. 

The  nature  and  amount  of  the  cooetituent  organic  matters  is 
exhibited  by  the  following  mean  of  10  analyses : — 

Mucin,  epithelium  and  lime  soaps  in  100  parts  5*39 

Cholesterin 0'32 

Fats  and  fatty  acids 1-44 

Alcohol  extractives 0*82 

Water 5-35 

Inorganic  salts 1-36 


The  Meconium. 

This  term  is  applied  to  the  contents  of  the  tai^  intestine  of  the 
foetus,  which  are  expelled  at,  or  after,  birth. 

"'^■'"•i  The  meconium  is  a  dark  greenish  brown,  pitch-like 

°^''"**"'  substance,  devoid  of  putreuctive  odour;  it  usually 
possesses  an  acid  reaction.  It  exhibits,  under  the  microscope,  in- 
numerable cylindrical  epithelial  cells,  united  together  and  often 
retaining  the  form  of  the  villi,  fi-om  which  they  have  become 
detached.  These  cells  are  usually  stained  of  a  green  colour.  Besides 
epithelial  cells,  large  numbeis  of  cholesterih  juates  and  faX  globules 
are  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  crystals  of  bilirubin. 

fSbmOMi.  The  meconium  contains  from  20  to  28  p.c.  of  solid 

**"***•'■■  matters.  These  include  mucin,  bilirubin,  biUverdin 
and  bile  acids,  cholesteiin,  and  small  quantities  of  &ts  and  fatty 
acids.  Zweifel',  who  has  niade  the  must  complete  modem  researches 
on  the  meconium,  as  well  as  Hoppe-Seyler,  found  neither  lecithin 
nor  hydrobilirubin  in  it  The  latter  ^t  affords  evidence  that  do 
reduction  processes  occur  in  the  foetal  intestines. 

From  the  meconium  of  the  calf,  Hoppe-Seyler*  obt^ed  as  much 
as  1  p.c.  of  pure  bilirubin.  Besides  bilirubin,  the  meconium  contains 
much  biliverdia  and  a  colouring  matter  which  exhibits  a  narrow 
absorption  band  on  the  red  side  of,  and  near  to,  D,  and  a  broader  and 
darker  band  between  D  and  E.  This  colouring  matter  passes  into 
the  ethereal  solution  when  calf's  meconium  is  treated  with  alcohol, 
the  alcohol  distilled  off  and  the  residue  is  treated  with  ether.  The 
ethereal  solution  possesses  a  purple-red  colour. 

1  ZweUd,  *DQt«ffmicibiiiigen  fiber  das  U«ociiiiQii),'  Arehiv  f.  OmSkologU,  Vol.  vn. 
(1876),  p.  474. 

*  Hoppe-Sc^ler,  Fkyiieiog.  Chan.,  p.  846. 
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The  following  analyses  exhibit  the  general  compoution  of  human 
meconium  (Zweifel). 

{11  (2)  (3) 

Water  in  100  parta        ~'~ 

Solid  matters  „ 

Cholesterin  „ 

Fate 

Mineral  matters  „ 

In  the  mineral  matters,  Zweifel  found  much  sulphuric  acid,  in 
combination  with  calcium  and  with  sodium.  He  found  in  the  ashes 
between  1-7  and  3-4  p.c.  of  FePO,. 

Sect.  6.    The  Fmcss  in  Disease. 

rMOM  In  We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  when  bile 

jMuidioe.  ig  g^^  Qjf  ^Qjjj  jjjg  intestine,  the  feces  assume  a  clay 

colour,  are  devoid  of  derivatives  of  bilirubin  (hydrobilirubin),  exhale 
an  exceedingly  fistid  putrefactive  odour,  and  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  fat 

FwoM  la  When  the  pancreatic  duct  is  occluded,  as  by  cancer 

of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  the  stools  also  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  fat  Cases  in  which  the  bile-duct  is 
not  at  the  same  time  pressed  upon  are  rare,  so  that  the  opportunity 
of  studying  the  effects  of  an  uncomplicated  occlusion  of  the  pancrea- 
tic duct  seldom  occurs. 

nw  dmm  Many  purgative  medicines  appear  to  act  merely  by 

tf"  *!^^      increasing  intestinal  peristalsis.    If  the  rate  of  passt^ 

^*  '     of  the  intestinal  contents  be  increased,  it  is  evident 

that  the  absorption  of  water,  and  other  constitueuts  capable  of 
being  absorbed,  will  be  diminished  and  that  the  feces  will  assume  a 
much  less  solid  character  than  is  normal.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
saline  and  so-called  hydragogue  purgatives  appear  to  act  IfDth  by 
increasing  peristaltic  action  and  by  augmenting  the  intestinal  secre- 
tion (Moreau,  Vulpian,  Brunton,  Matthew  Hay);  the  saline  purgatives 
also  act  by  impeding  the  absorption  of  water  Irom  the  alimentary 
canal  (M.  Hay,  Rohmann'). 

In  the  case  of  many  purgative  substances  it  would  appear  that,  as 
in  diarrbcea  due  to  specific  poisons,  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
is  irritated,  an  excessive  amouat  of  epithelium  is  thrown  off  and 
a  pathological  transudation  fiom  the  blood-vessels  occurs,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  albumin  which  the  liquid  dejecta  hold  in  solutiou. 

'  For  Bjstematic  informfttion  on  thii  sabjeat,  which  does  not  BtrioUj'  oame  within 
th«  BOope  of  ths  present  work,  aonaiilt  Hanuiak,  Lthrbuth  der  ATuiamitteUthre  und 
Armeivorordnung^hTe,  Hamburg  and  Leipaig,  Vsrlag  von  Leop.  Vois,  1883,  see  pp.  42 
— U,  and  Bronton's  Phannacology,  Therapeutia  and  Materia  UtdUa.  The  fbllowiog 
papera  ahonld  be  referred  to  on  this  aabjeot.  B«dzi«jewslD,  'Ztu  phTuologi^dien 
Wirknne  der  AbfUhnuttel,'  Archit  f.  Anat.  u.  Phyi.,  1870,  p.  1.  Lauder  Bnmton, 
■  On  the  action  of  ptugBtive  mediaine«,'  The  Practitumer,  IBTi.  Dr  Matthew  Hay, 
iToumoI  of  Anattmy  and  Phytiologj/,  Vol.  in.,  pp.  218  and  391. 
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C  Schmidt  found  the  liquid  dejectioDB  of  moD,  after  administratios 
of  iofusioDS  of  senna,  to  nave  the  following  composition' : 

Water  in  1000  parts     969-75 
Solid  matters  30-25 

Albumin  164 

Other  oi^anic  matters     20*03 
Inorganic  salts  S'58 

The  analysis  of  the  mineral  constituents  made  by  this  eminent 
analyst  exhibit  clearly  esough  that  the  secretion  was  not  normal 
intestin&l  juice,  the  solid  constituents  of  which,  as  we  have  shewn, 
contain  one-third  of  their  weight  of  sodium  carbonate. 

Schmidt  found  the  inorganic  salts,  referred  to  in  the  above  analysis, 
to  have  the  following  composition. 

K-SO, 0-667 

Ka 2-680 

NaCl  2-056 

Na^,    0-658 

Na-0  1-960 

Ca^(PO,), 0-325 

Mg,(POJ,  0-233 

i^iOioiot  In  examining  the  liquid  stools  passed  in  diarrhcea 

^*°Jf^  depending  upon  simple  intestinal  catarrh,  typhoid  fever, 

ni,P,„,  or  cholera,  the  observer  should  not  merely  satisfy  him* 

MWMtatod  self  by  simple  inspection,  but  should  decant  the  stool 

wiut  diaiTiuaa.  into  a  tall  cylinder  and  examine  both  the  deposit  and 
the  supernatant  liquid.  "  In  all  cases  where  the  stools  have  to  be 
examined,  the  noisome  odour  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
pouring  over  tbem  (whether  liquid  or  solid)  a  thin  layer  of  ether. 
After  the  sediment  has  been  deposited,  the  observer  can  form  at  a 
glance  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  water,  blood, 
mucus,  and  sdid  matters.  He  ia  able  to  recognize  the  amount  and 
size  of  fibrinous  exudations  and  can  easily  obtain  the  different  con- 
stituents of  the  feeces  for  microscopic  esamiDation.  The  latter  by 
revealing  the  presence  of  pus  and  blood-corpuscles,  of  exuviated 
epithelia,  of  mucus  and  the  histological  elements  of  tumours,  permit 
of  an  approximate  conclusion  being  drawn  as  to  the  nature  and 
intensity  of  the  pathological  processes  going  on  in  the  intestine'." 
It  need  scuvely  be  added  that  at  the  present  time  a  bacteriological 
examination  of  the  feeces  in  disease  is  necessary  for  their  thorough 
scientific  investigation. 

>  C.  Schmidt, '  Zdt  Ch&rakteristik  A.  epidam.  Cholera,  &o.'    Dorpat  n.  Mitan  (1B50). 

'  Freely  trauBlated  from  Ewald — Die  Ltkrt  von  dtr  Verdaming.  EMHtwng  in  dit 
Elinik  der  Verdammgtkrimk'KAltn.  ZwSlf  VorUtangtn  gekiUtm,  <w  Aertttn  vnd  SUeren 
StwUrendtn,  (m  Wintenemater  187S— 79,  tod  Di  C.  A.  Bmld.  Bttiliii,  Hinebvald, 
1S79,  see  pp.  96  and  97. 
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Tlw  ttoou  la  Id  typhoid  fever,  the  diairhoBa  probably  depends 
trtauMUnr.  partly  on  diminished  absorption  of  water  and  partly 
upon  the  transudations  which  result  from  the  inflammatory  process 
set  up  by  the  products  of  the  specific  oi^nisma  which  are  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  The  stools  may  contain  blood  and  necrotic  portions 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  They  are  said  often  to  contain  ammonium 
carbonate  and  to  exhibit  under  the  microscope  crystals  of  ammoniaco- 
magnesium  phosphate.  According  bo  Brieger,  they  contain  no  skatoL 
The  feces  of  typhoid  ferer  contain  the  characteristic  bacillus, 
bacillus  typhi,  first  accurately  described  by  Qaffky*.  The  researches 
of  Brieger'  shew  that  this  bacillus,  like  the  (octonum  coli  commune, 
decomposes  sugar  with  the  production  of  lactic  acid.  Whilst 
however  this  latter  bacterium  yields  dextn^yrous  acid  (viz.  sar- 
colactic  acid),  the  bacillus  of  Gaffky  yields  leevogyrous  paralactic 
acid  (Blachstein*).  Id  the  ^t  edition  of  this  book  three  isomeric 
lactic  acids  were  described,  viz.  ethyl  en  e-lactic  acid,  and  the  two 
etbylidene-lactic  acids,  t«  wit,  the  optically  inactive  ethylidene- 
lactic  acid  or  lactic  acid  of  fermentation,  and  the  optically  active 
dextrogyrous  ethylidene-lactic  acid  or  sarcolactic  acid.  This,  which 
was  also  called  paralactic  acid,  may  now  with  convenience  be  called 
dextrogyrous  paralactic  acid.  Jn  1890,  Schardringer  succeeded  in 
obtaimng  (as  a  result  of  the  fermentation  of  cane  sugar  by  a  bacillus, 
discovered  accidentally  in  water)  the  hitherto  unknown  leevogyrous 
ethylidene-lactic  acid,  which  forms  salts  which  are  dextrogyrous 
(sarcolactic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  being  dextrogyrous  forms  lie- 
v<^yrous  salts). .  So  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  only  pathoffenic 
organism  which  produces  Isvogyrous  lactic  acid,  is  according  to 
Blachstein,  Qaffky's  BaoiUiis  typii.  From  cultures  of  the  baciUi  of 
typhoid  fever,  Brieger*  separated  a  poisonous  base,  to  which  he  as- 
signed the  name  typhotoam  and  the  formula  CfHuNO*.  When  in- 
jected into  guinea-pigs  and  mice,  typhotoxin  produces  a  lethaigic 
condition,  pualysis,  and  fatal  diarrhoea.  In  addition,  active  toxal- 
bumins  appear  to  be  produced  in  cultures  of  the  ^hoid  bacillus 
(Briber  and  Frankel). 

The  itoaii  In         In  Asiatic  cholera,  the  feces  assume  the  character 
*"'•'*■  of  the  so-called  '  rice-water  stools,'  ia.  they  present  the 

appearance  of  a  turbid,  flocculent  liquid,  from  which  bile  is  absent, 
in  which  the  microscope  reveals  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of 
epithelium  shed  by  the  intestinal  villi,  and  bacteriological  analysis 
the  presence  of  the  cholera  spirillum.    The  liquid  ffeces  contain  very 

>  H.  QhSkj,  MittheiUaiffit  aui  dem  Kaiterl,  QeumdJteiUamte,  Vol.  li.,  qnoted  by 


»  Briesei,  Veber  Plomoin*,  Th,  m.  (IBSfl),  p.  81. 

*  Di:  BlAoluteiii,  'Contribution  k  it,  biologie  da  baeille  t3rphiqoe'  (Tntvail  da 
labont.  do  U.  Neneki  k  rinstital  Impirikl  de  MMecine  Eipirimeiitale]^  Num.  1  and  3, 
Ettrail«  des  Arehivtt  da  Seitneu  Biologiqatt,  Vol.  i.,  St  Pel«nbarg,  1898. 

*  Brieeer,  '  Zor  Esnnlniw  der  Bildnng  von  PtonuJnen  and  Toiinen  donfa  p»tho- 
gene  Buteiien,'  Silntna$btT.  d.  BerL  Akad.  d.  Wiatiuehaft.  I*a.  1869. 
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little  organic  solid  matter  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  aalts. 
They  invariably  contain  albumin.  They  exhale  a  semen-like  odour 
believed  to  be  due  to  pentamethylendiamin.  The  following  are  two 
analyses  of  cholera  stools  made  by  C.  Schmidt : 

_  (1)  (2) 

Water  in  1000  parts     98817         985-13 
Ot^nic  matters  2-99  732 

Mineral  matters  8'84  7'55 

Recent  investigations  have  in  the  case  of  cholera  established 
certain  facts  which  possess  great  interest. 

Cholera  cultures  always  contain  indol  and  nitrites.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  admixture  is  that  when  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is 
■added  to  them,  or  to  cholera  stools,  a  red  colouration  is  produced, 
which  is  due  to  the  sulphuric  acid  setting  free  the  nitrous  acid  of  the 
nitrites,  which  reacting  on  the  indol  present  forms  of  nitrate  of 
nitroso-indol  (see  page  423)'.  In  cholera  cultures,  Brieger*  has  found, 
in  addition  to  the  non-poisonous  pentamethylendiamin  and  tetra- 
methylendiamin,  the  highly  poisonous  methyl-guanidin.  Brieger  and 
Frankel'  have  also  found  certain  toxalbumins  which  appear  to  belong 
to  the  class  of  globulins.  From  these  researches  it  appears  probable 
that  certain  of  the  gravest  symptoms  of  cholera  are  due  to  the 
actual  poisonous  action  induced  by  the  chemical  products  which  result 
from  the  action  of  the  cholera  bacillus  on  the  albuminous  matters. 

»•  noou  In  dysentery,  the  stools  are  always  intensely  foetid, 

In  drwiitair.  sometimes  of  gangrenous  odour,  and  are  characterised 
by  the  presence  of  mucus,  streaKed  or  stained  with  blood,  and  often 
contain  purulent  slougha  So  far  as  the  Author  knows,  the  bacterio- 
logical study  of  dysentery  and  an  examination  of  the  chemical 
products  of  the  pathogenic  organisms  which  cause  it,  have  not  yet 
been  made. 

Tto  rtooli  In         In  a  future  volume,  we  shall  have  to  study  at  length 
oytunniift.  'cystine,'  a  remarkably  interesting  sulphur  derivative  of 

lactic  acid,  which  occurs  in  traces  in  the  healthy  organism,  but  which, 
in  certain  individuals,  is  excreted  in  the  urine  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties and  sometimes  forms  cystine  calculi.  Cystine  was  first  discovered 
as  a  constituent  of  a  very  rare  form  of  urinary  calculi  by  Wollaston. 
It  has  the  empirical  formula  C|H„N,S,0..  The  researches  of  E.  Bau- 
mann*  leave  no  doubt  that  cystine  is  a  oithioamido-ffitbylideQe-lactic 
acid,  which  may  be  represented  by  the  subjoined  formula : 
Q/C(CH,)(NHJCOOH 
''•\C(CHJ(NH,)COOH. 

>  E.  Solkcnrski,  'Uebei  dwi  CholtTarot  nnd  du  ZnituidekoiiUDeD  det  Cholen. 
ceaktion,'  VirohoWi  Arehiv,  Vol,  ci.  (1887),  p.  860. 

*  L.  Brieger,  'Zur  Kenntnua  d.  BilduDg  tqd  Ptomalnen  and  Tozinsii  dnroh  pktho- 


Woehemch. ,  1890,  pp.  311—248  nnd  pp.  368—371. 

*  B&um&nn.  ZtiUch.  f.  pkyioL  Chem.,  Vol.  vm,  (1SS8),  p.  SOO)  VoL  x 
361;  Vol.  XVI.  (1893),  p.  6S3. 
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In  individuals  aufTeritig  from  the  cystioe-diathesiB,  the  quantity 
excreted  in  the  urine  is  comparatively  large,  as  much  aa  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  sulphur  which  ahould  be  excreted  in  the  oxidised 
condition  passing  out  of  the  system  as  cystine.  There  can  be  na 
doubt  that  this  depends  upon  an  abnormal  decomposition  of  the 
proteids,  and  facts  render  it  probable  that  this  is  dependent  on  the 
intervention  of  abnormal  fermentations  in  the  alimentary  canaL 
Neither  the  feeces  nor  the  urine  of  healthy  human  beings  contain 
any  trace  of  diamines  (so-called  ptomaines).  Baumann  and  Udransky*, 
as  well  as  Briefer  and  Stadthagen',  have  found  that  when  cystine 
occurs  in  the  urine,  both  the  ffeces  and  the  urine  contain  cadaverin, 
putrescin  and  another  diamine,  which  is  isomeric  with  pcntametbylen- 
diamine  or  cadaverin  (perhaps  neuridin  or  saprin).  It  therefore  seems 
very  probable  that  the  cystine  diathesis  depends  upon  an  abnormal 
ferment  process,  having  its  seat  in  the  intestine  and  due  to  yet 
unknown  micro-organisms. 


Sect.  7.    The  Gases  of  the  Large  Intestink 

The  large,  like  the  small  intestines,  are  always  more  or  less 
distended  by  a  mixture  of  gases  which,  in  part,  have  diffused  out  of  the 
blood,  but  in  part  are  the  products  of  the  action  of  micro-organisms 
on  carbohydrates  and  to  a  less  extent  on  proteids.  The  evolution  of 
gases  is,  however,  in  the  normal  condition,  a  very  limited  one.  An 
analysis  of  the  gases  obtained  from  the  rectum  shews  them  to  be 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid,  marsh  gas,  nitrogen,  and 
hydrogen.  In  the  strictly  normal  condition  of  digestion,  unless 
substances  are  consumed  in  considerable  quantities  which  either 
contain  free  sulphur,  or  easily  decomposed  sulphur  compounds,  the 
gases  of  the  large  intestine  contain  no  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

OilginortiM  Xhe  COj  is  in  part  derived  from  the  blood,  in  part 

'"^'''fottnii  In     *^®  product  of  the  bacterial  decomposition  of  the  carbo> 
IhamlxMlaaaM 
of  tbs  eolm.        already  i 

sugars',  in  part  it  is  produced  during  the  putrefaction  of 
albuminous  bodies. 

The  methane  (CH,)  is  the  product  both  of  the  fermentation  of 
carbohydrates  and  proteids  (Eunkel)*.    It  is  formed  in  large  quantities 

1  E.  Bamnann  ftnd  L.  v.  ndrangk;,  'Ueber  dM  VorkommaD  van  Diuamen,  aoge- 
nuuites  Ptomalnen,  bei  CTstiniiTie,'  Zeiltek.  f.  phy.  Chtm.,  Vol.  im.  (18S9),  pp. 
663—694. 

*  L.  Brleger  tuA  M.  Stadtba^^,  '  Uebei  CTHtinarie  nebat  Bemerknngea  ttbei  emeu 
Fall  von  morbna  macnlosns  WeiUioBi,'  BerUner  kt.  Wochenaeh.,  IB69,  no.  16,  and 
Half's  Jahraberieht,  I "   ' 


■  The  abnndant  evotntioii  of  H  and  CO,  during  the  barrio  fermentation  h  well 
known;  aeeTiotor  FaBahadn, ' Einige  YeFBaohe tbei die  batteiBa<ueGtilirnng,'Pfliieer'B 
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_rchiv.  Vol.  vni.  (1873),  p.  353. 

*  Eimkel,  'Ueber  die  bei  der  PancreasTerdannng  aoftceModen  Osm,'  abetrMted 
Jlaly'B  Jahruber.,  Vol.  it.  (1876),  pp.  271—876. 
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by  the  bacterial  decompositioa  of  cellulose  (Hoppe-Seyler',  Tappeiaer', 
HeiiDeberg  and  Stohmann'.) 

The  nitn^D  ie  in  part  doubtless  a  diEFiisate  &om  the  blood,  but 
ia  certainly  ID  part  derived  from  the  bacterial  decomposition  of  the 
proteids  (Hiiiher*,  Kunkel'.) 

The  following  are  the  results  of  analyses  of  the  gases  of  the 
human  colon,  m^e  by  Ruge. 

Rendu  of  Analytit  of  the  Qatei  of  the  Largt  InletUne  qf  M<m. 
Ruge*. 
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Sect.  8.    Intestinal  Concbetions'. 

In  addition  to  gall  stones,  which  are  ver^  frequently  excreted 
with  the  fceces  per  onum,  or  which,  remaining  impacted  in  the  small 
intestine  occasionally  are  the  cause  of  fatal  intestinal  obstructioo, 
intestinal  calculi  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  colon  of  certain  of 
the  lower  animals,  and  much  more  rarely  of  man.  In  man,  these 
calculi  are  usually  very  small,  having  a  diameter  of  0'2 — 1  mm. 
(intestinal  gravel),  but  occasionally,  tbough  rarely,  they  attain  the 
size  of  a  hazel  nut  Intestinal  concretions  are  comparatively  frequent 
in  Scotland,  owing  to  the  lai^e  use  made  of  oatmeal  porridge  as  an 
'  article  of  diet.  Such  calculi  present  the  appearance  of  brown  balls 
and  resemble,  in  structure  and  composition,  calculi  which  are  very 

>  Hoppe-S^Ier,  '  Ueber  Gahmiig  der  Csllulose  mid  Bildong  von  Methan  nud 
Eohlensaure,'  Zeitich.  /.  phyi.  Chemie,  Vol.  x.  (1888),  p.  301  tt  $eq.  aod  pp.  401—440. 

■  H.  Tappeiner,  '  UDteiBnchangeu  ilber  die  OihraDg  der  Cellmose  iiiBtieaondere  ttbn 
dereDLesQDgimDarmoanal.'ZeiUeh./.  Bto;.,Tol.  IX.  (18S4),  pp.  &3— 134. 

*  HemiGberg  aad  Stohmoim,  'Uet>er  die  Bedentnng  dei  CeUoloeegihnmg  far  die 
EraXhrang  dar  Thiere,'  ZeiUch.  f.  Biol.,  Vol.  zu.  (189^,  PP.  61S— 634. 

*  EObier,  'Debar  imgefonnte  Fermente  und  ihra  WirkongeD  Ac.,'  Joum.  /.  prait, 
Chemie,  ToL  t.  (1874),  p.  1.    Malj'a  Jahreiber.,  ToL  iv.  (1876),  pp.  362—374, 

'  Knnkel,  see  Note  4  on  preceding  page. 

*  Bilge,  Sitittngtber.  d.  Wien.  Abtd.  d.  Wisg.,  Vol.  iliv.  (1863),  p.  784. 

'  In  preparing  thig  eeotion  the  Author  has  made  use  of  the  ocooimt  givea  ander 
the  heading  'Damiconoremeute'at  page  174  of  Professor  Earl  B.  Hoftnann's  Lehrbueh 
der  Zooehanie,  Wien,  1879,  as  well  as  of  the  information  oontained  in  Hoppe- Seller's 
Phj/tiologitehe  Chtmit,  nndei  the  heading  'Danneontsemente'  (see  p.  866  et  itq.). 
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(requenti;  met  with  id  millers'  burses  and  which,  in  the  latter,  often 
attain  an  enormous  size. 

Intestinal  concretions  in  man  have  often  heen  found  to  contain 
some  foreign  body  as  a  nucleus,  as  for  example  a  fruit  stone,  some- 
times fragments  of  bone,  of  iron,  or  horn,  which  have  been  acci- 
dentally swallowed  (Hoppe-Seyler).  The  mineral  salts  which  form 
the  greater  part  of,  or  which  occur  as  an  incrustation  around,  in- 
testinal calculi  are  composed  either  of  pure  Grystalline  ammoniaco- 
m^nesium  phosphate,  or  of  this  salt  mixed  with  varying  quantities 
of  magnesium  phosphate. 

In   certain   intestinal  concretions  of  the  horse,  the  amount  of 
triple  phosphate  has  been  found  to  vaiy  between  832  and  98'3  per 
cent.,  and  silica  has  been  found  to  the  amount  of  5'2  per  cent. 
EilT  ^ii«  ^^  certain  animals,  as  the  pig,  the  ox,  the  goat  and 

the  chamois,  intestinal  concretions  are  met  with,  which 
are  composed  entirely  of  felted  hairs  and  which  take  their  origin  in 
tlie  habit  of  these  animals  to  lick  their  own  coats  or  those  of  their 


'"i*'***!  Oriental  bezoars  are  intestinal  concretions  probably 

''•**'''■'  derived   from   Copra   cegagrus   and   Antelope   dorios; 

they  are  for  the  most  part  spherical  or  oval,  possess  a  dark  olive- 
green  colour,  and  have  a  smooth,  waxy,  shining  exterior.  They  vary 
greatly  in  size.     When  heated,  true  bezoars  evolve  aromatic  fumes. 

uihoMUo  True  bezoars  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  an 

add  o,oH^,  acid  called  lithofellic  acid  which  was  first  investigated 
MdtlMoUier  by  Ettling  and  Will  and  to  which  they  assigned  the 
^J^^"^^^^  formula  C»,HmO,.  Lithofellic  acid  is  extracted  from 
bezoars  by  powdering  and  treating  with  boiling  alcoboL 
On  evaporating  the  ^coholic  solution,  the  latter  deposits  small 
colourless  crystals  which  are  either  pointed  rhombohedra  or  three- 
sided  prisms.  Lithofellic  acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  very 
spariDgly  soluble  in  ether.  It  is  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid  which 
deposits  it  in  a  c^talline  condition  on  evaporation.  Lithofellic  acid 
is,  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler,  closely  related  to  cholalic  acid. 

The  greon  colour  of  bezoars  is  due  to  biliverdin;  these  mysterious 
concretions  contain  other  derivatives  of  bilirubin  (Hoppe-Seyler). 

FalM  Be-  Intestinal  concretions,  also  called  bezoars,  come  from 

■^*\  H^"^  the  east,  which  are  of  a  brownish  black  colour,  which  do 
'^4*V«-  Qot  melt,  and  which  are  composed  of  ellagic  acid 
(GnP.jtO»  +  SHiO),  a  derivative  of  tannin.  Ellagic  acid  is  found 
in  oak  bark.  When  pure,  it  is  a  yellow  crystalline  powder  which, 
under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  yellow  prisms  oc- 
curring singly  or  in  groups.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  Ferric 
chloride  produces  a  deep  blue  precipitate.  The  ellagic  acid  of 
bezoars  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  tannin  contained  in  the  food 
consumed  by  the  animals  which  yield  them. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

CONCERNING  THE  MODIFICATIONS  OBSERVED  IN  THE 
CHEMICAL  PROCESSES  OF  DIGESTION  IN  SOME  DIVI- 
SIONS OF  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

The  resecirchefl  which  have  of  recent  je&rs  been  made  hy  such 
distineuisbed  observers  as  the  lamented  Professor  Krukenberf;,  Pro- 
fessor MetBchnikoff  and  others,  on  the  process  of  digestion  throughout 
the  animal  kingdom  have  been  ao  numerous  and  bo  specialised  that 
it  would  be  hopeless  to  give  theu-  results  in  detail  without  unduly 
extending  the  limits  of  this  work.  The  following  brief  notes  may, 
however,  prove  useful  to  the  student  of  comparative  physiology. 

Sect.  1.    The  Intba-cellulab  DioEsnoN  op  the  Lower 
Intestebrata. 

In  certain  elementary  animal  fonns,  each  particle  of  their  structure 
possesses  the  same  nutritive  endowments  as  its  fellows,  and  there  is 
no  differentiation  of  cells  set  apart  to  discharge  those  chemical 
functions  which  we  term  digestive,  and  which  coosist  essentially  in 
the  secretion  of  a  juice  or  juices,  whose  function  it  is  to  render  the 
food  constituente  soluble  and  diffusible,  so  that  these  can  make  their 
way  into  the  interior  of  the  organism  and  replace  the  matter  which 
the  latter  is  ceaselessly  losing.  ,In  the  lower  organisms  to  which  we 
refer,  digestion  is  said  to  be  intra-cellular. 

The  simplest  and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  typical  example  of 
intra-cellular  digestion  is  that  presented  by  certain  Rhizopods,  which 
consist  essentially  of  a  mass  of  living  contractile,  somewhat  granular, 
protoplasm  with  a  nucleus.  The  earlier knowledgeoftbepheDomeoa 
associated  with  the  ingestion  and  digestion  of  food  by  these  unicellular 
organiems  rests  on  the  obaervatioae  of  Dujardin,  Ktilliker,  Carter, 
Haeckel,  De  Baiy  and  others,  whilst  we  owe  the  most  recent,  com- 
plete, and  interesting  facts  relating  to  these  processes,  as  they  can  be 
observed  in  Airweba  proteua  and  ActiTiosph^um,  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  Miss  Greenwood',  to  some  of  whose  resulta  the  attention  of 

1  M.  Oreenwood, '  On  the  Digestive  Prooess  in  some  BhizopodB,'  (From  the  FhTaio- 
logical  labontDTj,  Cambridge),  Journal  of  Phf/tiology,  Vol.  tii.  (1885—1886),  pp.  2fi3 
— 3TS.  Beddea  reoording  t£e  T«nilte  of  W  om  o^ervatioD,  Uiix  QieoDirttod  btM  in 
this  papei  given  en  aeoonnt  of  (he  eitflier  literature  of  the  snbject. 
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the  reader  will  now  be  drawn.  When  an  Amoeba  is  observed  in 
active  movement,  it  is  seen  to  be  progressing  in  one  direction,  "  bo 
that  a  &irly  constant  hind  end  may  be  distmguished,  and  in  this 
organism  it  is  the  hind  end  which  most  actively  ingests.  The 
ectosarc  is  drawn  like  a  ftinnel  round  the  prey,  and  the  opening 
which  corresponds  to  the  mouth  of  the  funnel  is  ez-centrically  closed. 
In  the  case  of  quiescent  solid  matter,  such  as  starch  grains  or  Torula!, 
but  little  fluid  is  included ;  when,  however,  an  actively  moving  prey 
is  dealt  with,  an  area  of  water  not  inconsiderable  surrounds  it.  The 
ectosarc  of  two  enclosing  pseudopodia  first  fuses  distally  of  the 
object  and  leaves  a  space  in  which  movement  goes  on — a  space  only 
gradually  reduced,  and  never  done  away  with  by  complete  inclusion." 
Some  of  the  lateral  pseudopodia  of  Amoeba  proteua  may  exercise 
prehensile  function,  but  ingestion  at  the  most  anterior  and  most 
actively  moving  part  never  occurs.  The  length  of  tame  occupied  by 
this  act  of  ingestion  varies  greatly  in  different  protozoa,  but  in 
Amoeba  is  comparatively  short  though  variable.  '  Contact  may  be 
established  and  broken  many  times  with  no  result,  but  determinate 
ingestion  is  a  matter  of  minutes  rather  than  hours,'  In  studying  the 
digestive  processes  of  the  Amceba  and  Actinosphcerium,  Mi^s  Green- 
wood supplied  the  creatures  with  various  kinds  of  solid  particles,  viz. 
with  (a)  starch  grains  and  cellulose ;  {b)  fat  globules  (milk) ;  (c) 
oi^anisms  in  which  a  protoplasmic  body  ia  surrounded  by  a  cellulose 
wail;  (d)  unshielded  proteid  chiefly  in  the  form  of  small  animals 
without  tests;  (e)  presumedly  innutritious  matter,  such  as  litmus. 
Of  these  substances,  the  following  appeared  useless  to  the  Amoeba 
for  purposes  of  nutrition :  the  fat,  the  pure  carbohydrates  and  the 
litmus.  If  we  take,  as  an  example  of  these,  starch  grains,  we  find 
that  after  a  stay  of  some  days  they  are  ejected  unaltered  in  form,  in 
size,  and  in  their  reaction  towards  iodine.  It  was  mentioned  that 
when  solid  bodies  are  ingested  by  an  Amceba,  after  their  enclosure  a 
space  (vacuole)  containing  some  water  is  seen  surrounding  them. 
If  the  body  be  one  which  the  creature  cannot  digest,  this  water  soon 
disappears,  and  is  not  replaced  by  any  newly  secreted  liquid,  ie.  the 
vacuole  ceases  to  exist.  When,  however,  either  naked  or  '  shielded ' 
protoplasmic  food  is  ingested  by  the  Amoeba,  its  presence  seems  to 
act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  secretion  of  a  liquid  which  surrounds  the 
matter  to  be  acted  upon,  which  may  then  be  sud  to  occupy  '  a 
vacuole  of  digestion.' 

That  the  liquid  which  is  poured  out  into  a  digestive  vacuole 
must  actually  exert  a  chemical  action  upon  protoplasmic  bodies 
might  be  held  to  be  proved  by  the  fitct  that  the  latter  may  be 
actually  seen  to  disintegrate  as  it  surrounds  them.  A  conduEdve 
proof  is,  however,  afforded  by  the  digestion  of  organisms  possessed  of 
a  cellulose  wall ;  the  latter  is  neither  dissolved  nor  perforated,  and 
yet  its  contents  are  digested,  a  result  which  is  only  explicable  on  the 
supposition  that  an  active  digestive  liquid  has  Men  able  to  diffuse 
through  the  cellular  wall  and  then  exert  its  solvent  action. 
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EngelmaoQ  believed  that  he  bad  obtained  evidence  that  an  acid 
reaction  is  developed  ia  Infusoria  and  some  species  of  Amoebiu 
during  digestive  activity,  and  Meissner  and  Favre-Domergue  are 
said  by  Neumeister  to  have  obttuned  similar  results'.  On  the  other 
band  Miss  Greenwood  was  unable  by  means  of  meth^I-vioIet  and 
tropaeolin,  to  determine  the  presence  of  an  acid  reaction  either  in 
Amoeba  or  in  Actinoaphierium. 

The  observations  of  Metscbnikoff'  on  the  power  possessed  by  the 
colourless  corpuscles,  of  the  blood  to  seize  and  disintegrate  bacteria 
and  on  which  he  founded  his  view  of  their  function  as  phagocytes 
bear  the  closest  resemblance  to  those  which  we  have  been  discussing. 
Without  further  dwelling  upon  these,  however,  attention  must  be 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  Uetschnikoff,  Ray  Lankester'  and  other 
reliable  observers  ascribe  powers  of  intra-cellular  digesrion  to  the 
endoderm  and  mesoderm  cells  of  some  comparativelv  highly  difFereu- 
tiated  organisms,  provided  with  an  alimentary  canal*. 

It  appears  to  be  a  general  law  that  a  specialised  digestive 
mechanism,  associated  with  the  secretion  of  specific  digestive 
enzymes,  is  possessed  by  no  parasitic  creature  inhabiting  the  uimen- 
tary  canal  of  its  host — a  law  of  which  examples  are  furnished 
amongst  Protozoa  by  the  Gregarinee  and  amongst  Vermes  by  ukany 
Cestoaes  and  by  the  AcantbocepbaU. 

"  Complete  degeneration  of  the  gut  is  clearly  due  to  adaptationa  to 
definite  modes  of  life,  in  which  the  food  paasea  through  the  integument  by 
endosmoais.  This  phenomenon,  brought  about  by  parasltiBm,  attains  ite 
highest  developement  in  the  sporooyEt  forma  of  the  Nematoda.  Finally 
the  absence  of  an  enteric  oaual  is  the  rule  among  the  Ceatoda,  where  the 
enterou  is  not  present  for  a  time  even.  The  euteron  is  altogether  wanting 
in  the  Acanthocephali,  and  for  the  same  reason — namely,  parasitism."' 

That  these  parasites  possess  an  inter-cellular  digestion  seems  to 
be  proved  by  their  storing  glyc<^en  (U.  Foster)  which  they  probably 
produce  at  the  expense  of  the  sugar  and  the  soluble  proteids  which 
they  derive  from  their  hosts. 

If  we   exclude   Rhizopoda,  Gregarinse   and   Infusoria,   all   non- 

'  M.  HeisBner,  'Beitrage  zor  ErnahraligBphvBiologie  der  Protozoen,'  ZtiUcK  f. 
tuiaeruch.  Zoologie,  Vol.  ilvi.  (1888),  p.  498  and  FaTre-Domei^e  {AnnaUi  dei  SeUncet 
NaturtlU;  Zoologie,  1888,  p.  140),  quoted  by  Neameiater  (Lthrbuch,  etc.  p.  1X6). 

>  Elias  Metschaikoff,  'Uebei  die  Beziehang  dsr  Fhagooyten  zd  Uilzbnndbaailleii,' 
Viiohow's  Archiv,  Vol.  icvii.  (1884),  pp.  502—626. 

'  Ray  Lankestet,  ifuaTterly  Joum.  of  Mice.  Science,  Vol.  m,  p.  128.'  The  Aathor 
bM  not  been  able  to  vedfy  the  qnotatioa. 

*  TboB  MetschcikoCT  aseerte  that  the  ceUs  ol  the  endoderm  oi  lietottotKom  and  those 
of  the  meBoderm  of  Sytutpta  poBHSsa  iageative  and  digeadve  powei,  sea  M.  Greenirood, 
op.  cit.  p.  257  and  MeCsohnikoff,  ■  Ueber  die  VerdaanDgsorgtme  emiger  SOsawMser- 
torbellanen,'  Zool.  Arueiger,  1878,  p.  S8T  and  '  UntennahoBgeD  Qber  die  Intraedlnlara 
Vei^anaug  bei  virballosen  Tbieien.'  Arbeit  d.  toolog.  IruL  in  Witn,  VoL  t.  (18SB), 
Heft  a. 

>  Call  Qegenbanr,  EUmtnU  of  Comparative  Anatowu/,  tmoelated  by  Proleasot 
F.  Jeffrey  Bell,  H.A.  The  tranBlation  ctviaed  and  a  prebce  mitten  b;  Profeasor 
E.  Bay  Lankester,  U.A.,  F.B.8.  London,  MaemilUn  and  Co.,  1878.  Beter  to  pages 
1G8  and  159. 
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parasitic  aoimals  belongiDg  to  the  sub-kingdoms  above  Protozoa 
possess  a  differentiated  aiKestive  fuoction,  and,  with  few  exceptioDs, 
nave  been  found  to  form  digestive  enzymes. 

According  to  Krukeubeig',  the  Hydro-meduste  and  the  sea- 
Anemones,  although  possessed  of  differentiated  alimentary  apparatus, 
form  no  secretion  possessed  of  digestive  properties.  The  external 
slimy  secretion  of  certain  of  these  creatures  in  some  cases  possesses 
active  irritating  properties,  and  appears  to  subserve  defensive  purposes, 
but  is  destitute  of  digestive  enzymes. 

Sect  2.    The  function  of  the  so-called  'Liter'  of 
mollusca. 

Tbtfimetaan  In  connection  with  the  mtd-gut  of  the  Mollusca  there 

of  Um 'mid-cat  is  developed,  by  the  sacculation  of  the  endoderm,  a 
^ad'  or  liver  lobulated  glandular  organ,  which  opens  into  the  enteron, 
"*'"■  This  organ,  which  has  usually  been  termed  by  compa- 
rative anatomists  the  liver  (sometimes  the  '  hepato-pancreas '),  and 
which  appears  to  be  the  morphological  homologue  of  the  organ 
bearing  that  name  in  Vertebrata,  discharges  functions  which  are 
altogether  unlike  those  of  the  liver.  It  is  destitute  of  either  of  the 
specific  products — bile-eolouriDg  matters  and  bile-acids — which  are 
characteristic  of  the  secretory  activity  of  the  hepatic  cells ;  but  con- 
tains several  enzymes  which  confer  upon  it  powers  of  digesting  the 
various  groups  of  alimentary  principles. 

From  the  researches  of  Erukenberg'  it  results  that  this  gland 
secretes  a  diastatic,  a  fat-spUttisg  and  either  a  pepsin-like  or  a 
trypsin-like  en^rae.  In  some  molluscs  as  in  Helix  pomatia,  which 
possess  an  acid  intestinal  digestion,  the  mid-gut  gland  forms  a  ferment 
like  pepsin  but  secretes  no  trypsin,  whilst  in  other  molluscs  ao  pepsin 
is  present,  but  trypsin.  A.  B.  QrifBths'  has  compared  the  secretion  of 
the  'liver '  of  Cephalopoda  with  that  of  the  pancreas,  and  has  obtained 
results  which  prove  the  identity  of  function  in  so  far  as  the  creatures  he 
investigated  were  concerned.  In  Cephalopoda  the  secretion  is  alka- 
line, converts  starch  into  sugar,  emulsifies  fats,  and  dissolves  proteids/ 

Though  not  discharging  the  functions  of  the  liver  as  a  bile- 
secreting  gland,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  mid-gut  gland  of  Mollusca 
might  fulfil  another  function  which  the  liver  of  vertebrates  pos- 
sesses— that  of  a  storer  of  reserve  material,  of  a  former  and  hoarder 
of  glycogen.  The  painstaking  researches  of  Levy*  have  shown,  how- 
ever, that  although  glycogen  is  a  constituent  of  the  gland,  it  is 

'  C.  Fr.  W.  Erokenberg,  QruntUHgt  eiiur  vergUichaiden  PhytioUigit  der  Vtrdauung. 
Heidelberg  (Cul  Winter),  1882. 

1  SmkeDberg,  OmndtSgt,  etc.  pp.  59  and  61. 

*  A.  B.  Qriffithi,  •  Ghemiwih-phyuologiBche  Untennchimgeii  flbar  die  Cephalodeu- 
Lebei  nnd  ihre  Identitat  mit  einem  wahren  PkokreM,'  iter.  d.  dtuttch.  ehem.  Gaelitch. 
Vol.  xvni.  (18851,  p.  291.  This  is  a  ahort  abBtraot  of  the  origina]  paper  in  the 
Chemical  Neat,  Vol.  u.  p.  160,  vhich  the  Anthor  haa  not  had  oocmb  to. 

*  Mai  Lev;,  '  Zooobemiwhe  UDtersaobnngeu  der  MilteldarmdraBa  tod  Helix 
pomatia,'  ZeiUck.  /.  Biologic,  Vol.  uv.  (1890),  p.  410. 
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preseDt  in  smaller  proportion  than  in  the  other  organs.  He  disco- 
vered, however,  a  very  small  quantity  of  'sioiBtriu,'  a  dextrin-like 
carbohydrate  first  described  by  Schmiedebei^*  as  present  in  the 
bolh  of  squill  (Urginea  acilla),  which  does  not  yield  a  sugar  when 
digested  with  diastase,  but  when  boiled  with  dUute  sulphuric  acid 
yi^ds  hevuloae  and  an  inactive  sugar. 

Sect.  3.    Sohe  peculiabitibs  of  the  Dioestite  Process 
IN  Fishes. 

In  fishes,  the  salivary  glands  are  either  absent  or  rudimentary, 
though  Krukenberg  found'  that  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  of  the 
carp  and  of  Lophiua  piscatoriuB  secreted  a  Suid  posaesaed  of  diaetatic 
activity.  The  stomach  secretes  a  very  active  gastric  juice  which  was 
supposed  (like  that  of  the  frog)  to  contain  a  pepsin  somewhat  differing 
from  that  of  warm-blooded  animals,  in  that  it  possessed  digestive 
activity  at  a  temperature  of  (f  C  The  experiments  of  Krukenberg 
and  of  Max.  F]aum'  have  shewn,  however,  that  the  ability  to-etfect 
proteolysis  at  0°  C.  is  connected  with  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity 
of  pepsin,  and  does  not  imply  a  difference  between  the  pepsin  of 
warm-  and  cold-blooded  animals. 

The  striking  peculiarity  of  a  hu^e  number  of  fishes  is  the  absence 
of  a  definite  pancreas ;  in  many  of  these  there  exist,  however,  the 
so-called  appendices  pyhrvxBt  csecal  tubes  cunuected  with  the  pyloric 
portion  of  the  mid-gut,  obviously  the  homol<^ues  of  the  mid-gut 

tiand  of  MoUusca,  and  discharging  the  same  function,  and  in  some 
sbes  80  held  together  by  connective  Ussue  and  united  at  a  common 
efferent  duct  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  compact  gland*.  There 
are  fishes,  however,  in  which  both  pancreas  and  am>en<2{c«87)ylmc(e  are 
absent ;  in  these  cases  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mid-gut  secretes  a 
juice  which  is  possessed  of  diastatic  and  proteolytic  (trypsin)  activities'. 

Sect.  4.    Sohe  peculiabtties  of  the  Digestion  of  Birds. 

"  In  the  fore-gut  of  Birds  there  is  a  great  division  of  labour.  The 
influence  of  adaptation  to  the  mode  of  me,  and  more  especially  to  the 
mode  of  nutrition,  is  most  clearly  shewn  by  the  vanations  in  the 
different  arrangements.  The  cesophagus,  which  is  of  the  same  length 
as  the  neck,  is  either  of  equal  calibre  along  its  whole  course,  or  is 

'  0.  Sohmiedebeig,  'Uebw  eio   ii«im  KohlenliTdrat,'  Zeiueh.  f.  pkj/i.  Cbtm. 

'Ueb«T  dsa  Hageofenueiit  kaltblfltiger  Thiere,'  Arb.  a.  d. 

__    jerHoeAMfcuie,  1878,  p.  181. 

t  Mf(»imiHnii  Flaam,  'Dsber  den  Einflnaa  niedriger  TemparatiiMii  anf  die  Fnnc- 
tionen  dea  HogoDi '  (Aqb  d.  phjsioli^.  Iiut.  d.  Uaiversitit  Bein),  ZeiUch.  /.  Biologic, 
lB93,pp.MS— 449. 

'  Qegenbftnr,  op.  eit.  p.  660. 

*  Bwph  BlanoSud, '  Sni  lea  fonotiooa  des  nppendioai  pvloriqnw,'  CompUt  Rendui, 
Vol.  lovi.  (1888),  p.  mi.  r  r/  t™ 
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provided  with  a  widened  portion)  or  with  a  csecal  diverticulum, 
which  looks  like  an  appeoaage.  Portions  of  this  kind,  which  are 
characteriaed  by  modifications  of  the  dandular  organs  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  form  a  crop  (ingluvies}.  This  is  hest  developed  in  carni- 
vorous and  graminivorous  birds ;  in  the  former,  indeed,  it  generally 
forms  a  spindle-shaped  enlargement,  while  in  the  latter  it  forms  a 
unilateral  diverticulum,  which  is  differentiated  into  a  ccecal  appendage, 
in  many  provided  with  a  narrow  connecting  piece." 

"  The  next  portion  of  the  cesophagus,  wiiich  is  generally  narrower, 
passes  into  the  stouiaoh,  in  which  two  divisions  can  be  made  out; 
the  first  is  known  as  the  proventriculua' ;  its  walls  axe  generally  thick- 
ened by  a  glandular  layer.  The  second  is  characterised  by  the  great 
development  of  its  muscular  layer,  the  strength  of  which  varies  with 
the  mode  of  life  of  the  animal.  Where  it  is  greatly  developed  we  may 
observe  a  tendinous  disc  on  either  side.  In  the  Raptores,  as  also  in 
many  Natatores  that  live  on  animal  food,  the  muscular  layer  is  feebly 
developed.  It  is  veiy  strong  in  the  graminivorous  forms  (Qallins, 
Anati&iB,  Columbse,  Passeres).  This  portion,  which  serves  for  the 
comminution  of  food,  and  compensates  for  the  absence  of  masticatory 
organs,  may  be  provided  with  other  arrangements  also  which  serve  the 
same  purpose ;  its  inner  surface  may  be  covered  by  a  firm  homy  layer, 
which  is  often  of  considerable  thickness,  and  functions  as  a  radula'." 

Full  of  interest  as  are  the  processes  of  digestion  in  birds,  our 
knowledge  of  them  is  derived  almost  entirely  nom  the  writings  of 
the  great  naturalists  of  the  past,  and  is  in  very  few  particulars 
dependent  on  the  researches  of^  the  modems.  It  is  to  Borelli,  RedJ, 
Spallanzani,  R^umur  and  John  Hunter  that  we  are  mainly  indebted 
for  it. 

TIM  fanouaa  This  diverticulum  of  the  cesophagus  exists  in  its 

of  tiw  -ingin-  most  perfectly-developed  form  in  graminivorous  birds, 
visi,' or 'oTOT.'  The  grain  and  other  food  which  these  birds  swallow 
first  enters  the  crop,  which  becomes  distended  with  it,  and  which 
secretes  a  fluid  which  moistens  its  contents.  According  to  Tiedemann 
and  Qmelin,  the  contents  of  the  crop  often  present  an  acid  reaction. 

So  far  as  the  Author  is  aware,  no  modem  investigation  has  been 
made  with  the  object  of  determining  the  precise  chemical  characters 
of  the  liquid  secretion  of  the  crop,  and  specifically  to  ascertain 
whether  it  contains  any  digestive  enzymes.  The  sojourn  of  food  in 
it  is  a  long  one,  though  it  varies  within  wide  limits.  Tiedemann  and 
Gmelin  noticed  that  grains  swallowed  by  a  hen  remained  in  the 
crop  as  long  as  twelve  or  thirteen  hours,  and  Colin  found  oats  in  the 
crop  of  a  turkey  eighteen  and  twenty  hours  after  they  had  been  swal- 
lowed. According  to  the  latter  author,  a  fowl  weighing  600  or  600 
grms.  requires  from  four  to  six  hours  before  10  grms.  of  grains  have 
passed  out  of  the  crop. 
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In  the  abseDce  of  specific  information  on  this  point,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  state  definitely  whether  the  liquid  secreted  by  the  crop  sub- 
serves other  than  purely  mechanical  functions.  In  any  case,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  latter  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  The 
fact  that  grains  of  wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  which  have  sojourned 
in  the  crop  are  not  usually  softened,  renders  it  improbable  that  they 
there  undeivo  any  great  chemical  change.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  was  appreciated  by  Spallanzani,  the  crop 
acts  as  a  kind  of  '  hopper,'  only  allowing  grain  to  pass  into  the  pro- 
ventricuhs  little  by  little,  as  the  contents  of  the  latter  (^ains  and 
gastric  juice)  are  admitted  into  the  powerful  corn-mill — uiq  gizzard 
— where  they  are  pounded  together  and  converted  into  a  liquid  paste 
which  is  passed  on  to  the  smsdl  intestines. 

Before  passing  from  this  subject,  attention  must  be  drawn  to  the 
well-known  fact,  studied  in  a  special  manner  by  John  Hunter*  and 
Duvemoy',  but  deserving  of  a  histological  and  chemical  research  con- 
ducted from  the  stand-point  of  our  present  knowledge,  viz.  that  in  the 
pigeon,  and  doubtless  other  birds,  the  crop  undergoes  a  change  both  in 
the  male  and  female  bird,  during  the  incubation  of  the  young,  and  for 
some  weeks  afterwards.  Its  mucous  membrane  becomes  very  vascular 
and  hypertrophied,  presenting  marked  folds  and  wrinkles.  A  milky 
liquid  is  poured  out  from  the  open  mouths  of  the  glands  and  accu- 
mulates in  the  cavity  of  the  crop.  It  is  said  that  Uiis  milky  liquid 
can  be  regurgitated,  and  serves  as  the  sole  food  of  the  young  pigeons 
during  the  first  days  of  their  life'. 

Fnnctioii  of  It  is  in  the  proventriculus  that  are  situated  the 
Um  prDTsntri-  glands  which  secrete  the  gastric  juice.  This  fluid  was 
^u  uid  di-  gjgj.  collected  by  Spallanzani  and  R^umur,  and  after- 
wards examined  by  Tiedemano  and  Gmelin.  These 
observers  found  the  reaction  of  the  juice  acid,  discovered  that  It  con- 
tained hydrochloric  acid  and  that.it  possessed  the  property  of  curdling 
milk.  It  appears  certain  that  it  is  only  in  the  gizzard  that  actuu 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  on  the  food  takes  place,  its  sojourn  In  the 
proventriculus  being  very  short  and  Its  mechanical  state  opposing 
Itself  to  a  proper  digestive  action. 

The  function  of  the  muscular  division  of  the  stomach  (the  giz- 
zard) has  been  sufficiently  explained  In  the  above  remarks  as  well  as 
in  connection  with  the  mechanical  function  of  the  crop. 

Sect.  5.    Digestion  in  the  Herbivora. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  in  comparing  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion of  herbivorous  as  contrasted  with  carnivorous  and  on-~- 


1  John  HnnMi,  ■  On  a  searetion  in  the  orop  ot  breeding  pigeons  for  the  nonriBbment 

oF  their  yonoSi'  Obi&rvaliont  on  certain  parts  of  the  Animal  (Economy,  Londoii,  2[id  ed. 
1793,  pp.  236— 3Se. 

>  Duvemoj,  see  his  editioii  of  CuTier'a  Lep>tu  d'Anatomit  Conparie,  3nie  Mlt., 
Piuia,  1836. 
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aoimals  is,  firstly,  the  much  greater  length  of  their  alimentary  canal ; 
BecoDdly,  its  enormous  capacity. 

Firstly,  as  to  length.  Whilst  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  of  camivora  is  to  that  of  their  body  approximately  as 
4  :  1,  and  of  man  as  6  : 1,  in  the  sheep  the  ratio  is  as  28  :  1,  and  in 
the  lai^e  ruminants  as  20 — 15  : 1'. 

Secondly,  as  to  capacity.  All  animals  whose  fi>od  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  cellulose  possess  an  alimentary  canal  of  remarkable 
capacity. 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  this  fact  by  ascertaining  the  weight  of 
the  intestinal  contents.  Thus  in  the  rabbit  immediately  after  it  has 
been  fed,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  weigh  aa  much  as  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  weight  of  the  body.  The  subjoined  table,  which 
exhibits  a  few  of  the  data  ascertained  by  Colin  on  this  subject,  shows 
clearly,  firstly,  the  immense  capacity  of  the  whole  alimentary  canal 
in  some  herbivora:  secondly,  the  relatively  small  capacity  of  the 
stomach  in  Solidungula  (the  horse)  as  compared  with  Ruminants:  . 
thirdly,  the  remarkable  capacity  of  the  large  intestine,  both  in 
Solidungula  and  Ruminants,  and  its  much  lai^r  capacity  in  the 
former  than  the  latter. 


TABLE  EXHIBirroO  THE  BELATIVB  WEIGHTS  OF  THE  CONTENTS 
OF  THE  8T0UA.CH  AND  INTBSTINBS  IN  THE  H0B9E,  BULL,  COW 
AUD  BAH  (ABBIDaED  FBOH  COLIN)*. 


Weight  of 
ContentB 

ol 
Stomaoh 

Wdght  of 
Contanto 
ofSmtJl 
Intertine 

Weight  of 

Contents 

of 

Cnoam 

Weight  of 

Conteata 

of 

Colon 

Total 
Weight  of 
CoQtentBof 
iDtettines 

Total 

Weight  of 

Cont«ntiof 

Btomaeh 

and 

Horse 

kiloB 
5-000 

kiloB 
7 -BOO 

kiloB 
11-000 

klloi 
36-200 

IdloB 

54-700 

kiloe 
59-700 

Bull 

98-000 

11-800 

1-000 

8-SOO 

21-000 

119-000 

Cow 

67-000 

6000 

0-300 

3-700 

10-000 

77-000 

Ram 

7-300 

1-600 

8-800 

The  great  capacity  of  the  alimentary  canal  of  herbivores  is  related 
to  the  fact  of  their  food  containing  a  large  proportion  of  undigestible 
cellulose,  so  that  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  food  which  the  animal 
must  daily  consume  in  order  to  obtain  from  it  the  albuminous,  starchy, 
and  fatty  constituents  which  are  essential  to  its  maintenance  is  very 
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large;  moreover  very  large  quantities  of  saliva  are  secreted  and 
added  to  the  dry  food  which  is  swallowed.  We  may  assume  that  a 
home  of  average  size  and  weight  will  require,  in  order  to  keep  in  a 
state  of  uutritive  equilibrium,  about  1-5  tilo.  of  bay  and  2-27  kilo,  of 
oats,  or  if  fed  on  hay  alone  at  least  10  kilo.  (22  lbs.);  according 
to  Colin's  calculations,  the  saliva  secreted  by  a  horse  during  the 
mastication  of  a  meal  of  4  kilo  of 'hay  amounte  to  16  kilo,  so  that 
the  daily  food  would,  on  this  supposition,  require  40  kilo,  of  saliva ; 
in  other  words,  the  total  weight  of  dry  food  and  saliva  entering 
the  stomach  during  twenty-four  hours  would  be  60  kilo.  But  to 
this  we  must  add  a  quantity  of  water  drunk,  which  caimot  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  10  litres,  so  that  the  total  ingesta  mixed  with 
saliva  entering  the  stomach  of  the  horse  may  be  estimated  as 
weighing  about  60  kilo,  or  132  lbs.  per  diem.  When  we  reflect, 
further,  on  the  bulk  occupied  by  a  quantity  of*bay  weighing  22  lbs., 
we  shall  have  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  capacity  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  of  the  horse.  Taking  now  the  case  of  the  ox,  we  may 
calculate  that  if  fed  upon  hay  alone  it  would  consume,  on  an  average, 
about  15  kilo.  (33  lbs.),  with  which  would  be  mixed  60  kilo  (132  lbs.) 
of  saliva  and  from  15  to  25  litres  of  water,  so  that  from  90  to  100 
kilo,  of  matter  would  enter  the  rumen  per  diem. 

'  The  stomach  of  the  horse  is  remarkable  for  its  small  size  both  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  to  the  large  amount 
of  food  which  the  animal  conBume&  Thus  while  the  stomach  of  a 
large  d<^  may  have  a  capacity  of  6  litres,  that  of  a  horse  may  not 
contain  more  than  from  10  to  18  litres'.'  The  comparative  small- 
ness  of  the  stomach  is  connected  with  the  fact  tnat  when  the 
food  consumed  is  bay  or  straw,  its  stay  in  the  shimach  is,  far  the 
moat  part,  a  short  one.  In  the  horse,  as  m  other  herbivorous  animals, 
under  normal  conditions  the  stomach  at  the  commencement  of  a 
meal  usually  contains  considerable  quantities  of  undigested  residues 
of  previous  meals.  The  newly  ingested  food  partly  forces  out  of  the 
stomach  some  of  the  residual  food  which  it  contained,  and  partly 
becomes  mixed  with  another  portion  of  the  residiA.  From  the  very 
commencement  of  the  meal,  however,  some  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  pass  through  the  pylorus  into  the  duodenum.  The  quantity 
escaping  does  not,  however,  equal  that  which  enters,  so  tnat  the 
stomach  gradually  becomes  distended.  When  a  certain  point  is 
reached,  however,  the  quanti^  admitted  into  the  stomach  is  balanced ' 
by  the  quantity  leaving  it,  so  that  the  volume  of  the  organ  remains 
the  same  as  long  as  the  animal  continues  to  eat.  The  meal  tiniahed, 
the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum 
becomes  materially  slower,  and  it  ia  only  after  many  hours  that  the 
stomach  can  empty  itself  When  the  aliment  consumed  is  composed 
of  oats,  the  process  of  gastric  digestion  is  one  which  lasts  longer,  and 
which  more  nearly  approaches  that  which  goes  on  in  the  stomach  of 
man  or  the  camivora. 

'  J.  Q.  tSoKmMok,  A  Tt»t-booh  of  Phfiiotoffy.  1669,  ••«  Vol.  a.  p.  99. 
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The  rapid  passage  of  the  solid  gastric  contents  of  the  horse  into 
the  intestine  has  been  determined  both  b;  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin 
and  by  Colin ;  these  observer  having  administered  foreini  bodies  to 
horses  found  them  (unless  their  size  was  too  ereat)  in  toe  intestine 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a-half  afterwards.  It  is  by  the  short  contact 
with  the  gastric  juice  that  Colin  explains  the  fact  that  pieces  of 
meat,  oysters,  &c.,  administered'to  horses  are  usually  found  to  pass 
undigested  into  the  intestine. 

Amongst  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  alimentary  canal  of 
the  horse -which  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  is  the  remarkable  rapidity 
with  which  water  passes  out  of  the  stomach  in  this  animal  and 
is  conveyed  towards  and  into  the  immensely  capacious  CKcum, 
where  the  absorption  of  water,  and  probably  of  soluble  products  of 
digestion,  appears  to  have  its  chief  seat  By  adding  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  to  the  water  drunk  by  horses,  Colin  found  it  in  ten 
minutes  in  the  ileum,  at  a  distance  of  20  metres  from  the  stomach, 
though  a  somewhat  longer  time  was  needed  before  it  entered  the 
caecum.  To  the  processes  which  have  their  seat  in  the  ceecum  of 
the  solidungula  we  shall  refer  when  discussing  the  changes  which 
cellulose  undergoes  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  Herbivora  gene- 
rally. 

nuBiAtnutii         'The  stomach  of  ruminants,  such  as  the  oi,  sheep,  goat, 

tf  Bnmlninta,     ^^^t  chamois,  elk,  camel,  dromedary,  giraffe,  &a con- 

siata  of  four  soos — (a)  the  paunch  or  rumen,  (b)  the  reticu- 
lum, (c)  the  psaltenum  of  onutmm,  and  (d)  the  (UtoTnaeum  or  true  stomach. 
The  paunch  is  a  sac  of  enormous  capacity,  in  the  ox  capable  of  containing 
100  litres,  and  in  the  sheep  4  to  6  litres.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
covered  with  pointed  papilUe  from  3  to  9  mm.  ui  length,  and  the  epithelial 
layer  is  of  the  stratified  squamous  variety.  The  paunch  communicates 
with  the  lower  end  of  the  cesophagus  and  also  with  the  reticulum.  The 
paunch  and  reticulum  are  divided  by  a  constriction  and  strong  band  of 

fibres  irom  the   psaltenum   and   abomaaum The  retieulum  has  a 

capacity  in  the  ox  of  2  litres,  and  in  the  sheep  of  0-2  litre.  It  shews,  as 
its  name  indicates,  a  honeycomblike  appearance,  or  reticulum,  each  cell  of 
which  is  polyhedral.  The  height  of  the  walls  of  these  cavities  may  be 
from  10  to  16  mm.  Its  muscular  coat  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  paunch, 
and  consista  mainly  of  striated  muscle,  the  fibres  of  which  are  continuous 
with  those  of  the  cesophagus.  The  walb  of  the  reticular  spaces  also  con- 
tain muscular  fibres.  The  wall  of  the  reticulum  can  thus  contract  more 
powerfully  and  speedily  than  that  of  the  paimch.  Fine  papillte  abound, 
and  the  wliole  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  stratified  squamous  epi- 
theUum.  The  reticulum  has  three  openings — a  large  one  towards  the 
paunch,  a  narrower  one  towards  the  psatteriam,  and  a  third  which  com- 
municates with  the  oBsophagUB.  At  Uie  opening  into  the  psaltenum,  we 
find  a  sphincter  surrounding  an  aperture  narrowed  by  mgK  or  folds,  or  by 
papitbe,  so  that  matters  entering  into  the  psaltenum  from  the  reticuluni 

C  through  a  kind  of  '  perforated  [»rtition.'     The  ptaUerium  or  omawm 
a  thin  wall,  and  has  two  openings,  one  into  die  reticulum,  already 
alluded  to,  and  the  others  in  the  true  stomach  or  abomaaum.     The  mucous 
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membraoe  of  this  oaritf  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  number  of  leaves, 
projecting  far  into  the  lumen  of  the  sao,  and  these  are  cOTered  with  small 
button-shaped  papillie,  and  bj  a  layer  of  atmtified  pavement  epithelium. 
This  sac  has  in  its  walls  involuntar;  muscular  fibres  forming  strong  longi- 
tudinal and  circular  layers.  A  layer  of  fibres  also  exists  in  the  centre  of 
each  leaf  or  fold,  in  addition  to  a  t.  miueularia  mucosa.  The  structure  of 
the  rUiomasum  or  true  stomach  is  like  that  described  as  characterising  the 
stomach  of  man  or  the  dog ;  it  coutaius  glands  of  the  fundus  and  glands  of 
the  pylorus,  and  the  mucous  membrane  is  covered  l^  cylindrical  epithelium. 
'The  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus  opens  into  the  paunch,  but  at  the 
left  aide  a  deep  groove  nms  along  the  inner  wall  of  tiie  reticulum,  from 
the  entrance  of  the  cesophagus  into  the  paunch  to  the  entrance  of  the 
reticulum  into  the  psalteriam.  This  may  be  called  an  i»aoph^;eal  canal 
or  groove.  To  understand  its  true  relations  we  may  regard  the  paunch 
and  the  retionlum  as  diverticula,  or  sacs  developed  from  the  lower  wall  of 
the  cBsophagDS,  and  the  psalterium  as  a  diverticulum  from  the  upptr  wall, 
supposing  the  animal  to  be  on  all  fours  in  its  normal  position.  We  are 
now  in  a  position  to  understand  ruminalion '.' 

Ttu  piooMs  The  solid   matters  of  the  food,  which  have  been 

^^ 'nunlna-  subjected  to  the  first  or  preliminary  mastication,  toge- 
ther with  nearly  the  whole  of  the  liquidB  (saliva  and 
wat«r),  pass,  afber  deglutition,  into  the  reticdum,  which  is  the  real 
centre  of  the  group  of  cavities  which  constitute  the  gastric  apparatus 
of  the  ruminant,  In  virtue  of  its  central  position  and  of  its  power- 
fully muscular  walls,  the  reticulum  can  divert  the  matter  which  flows 
into  it  either  towards  the  right,  into  the  rumen,  of  which  it  forms  a 
preliraiDarychamber,  or  towards  the  left,  into  the  psalterium  and  true 
ttojnach.  The  reticulum,  in  fact,  in  so  far  as  the  products  of  the  first 
mastication  are  concerned,  serves  as  a  distributor  of  its  products ;  in 
its  cavity  it  stores  only  a  certain  part  of  the  fluid  which  has  reached  it> 
During  rumination,  the  sohd  matters  which  have  been  stored  in 
the  rumen  are,  by  the  contractions  of  the  rumen  and  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  reticulum,  regurgitated  along  the  cesopba^s 
into  the  moutb,  in  order  to  be  subjected  to  a  second  and  more  perfect 
process  of  mastication  ('  chewing  the  cud ').  When  again  swallowed, 
the  finely  comminuted  alimentary  particles,  mixed  with  the  saliva,  pass 
along  the  cesophageal  gutter  directly  into  the  psalterium.  In  this 
division  of  the  stomach  the  comminution  of  the  digested  food  is  com- 
pleted and  it  acts  as  a  feeder  and  a  regulator  of  the  supply  of  matters 
m  respect  to  the  fourth  or  true  stomach  in  which  the  real  process  of 
peptic  digestion  has  its  seat. 

_    -     .    .  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  rumen,  as  could  be 

pj^,„„^  deduced  from  its  structure  (for  it  possesses  no  glands 

whieb      bara    and  is  lined  by  stratified  squamous  epithelium),  forms 
tiMir  Mat  In    no  secretion.     In  the  rumen,  the  partially  masticated 
vegetable  matter  is  subjected,  under  the  most  favour- 
able conditions  of  temperature,  to  the  prolonged  action 

1  J.  O.  MoEeudrick,  A  Text-book  0/  Phyriology,  Vol.  it  pp.  100,  101. 
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of  the  Baliva  and,  under  the  inSuence  of  ita  diastatic  ferment,  the 
conversioD  of  starch  into  dextrine  and  sugars  proceeds.  At  the  same 
time  much  of  the  soluble  matter  of  the  foixl  (salts,  sugars,  gums,  &c) 
must  be  extracted  and  pass  into  solution. 

Though  the  rumen  produces  no  enzyme,  and  merely  affords  a 
suitable  cavity  in  which  the  diastatic  enzyme  of  the  saliva  may 
exert  its  action,  it  seems  invariably  to  be  the  habitation  of  innumer- 
able micro-oivauisms  which  provoke  in  its  contents  fermentations 
accompanied  oy  the  evolution  of  gases  and  by  the  development  of 
fatty  acids.  In  the  rumen,  a  decomposition  of  cellulose  due  to  the 
action  of  micro-organisms  doubtless  occurs. 

The  reticulum,  it  may  be  assumed,  exerts  no  chemical  action  on 
the  constituents  of  food,  its  function  being,  as  we  have  stated,  that  of 
a  distributor  of  matter.  Nothing  is  known  definitely  as  to  the 
function  of  the  psalterium.  Tiedemann  and  Qmelin  found  its  juice 
acid  and  discovered  in  it  acetic  acid,  doubtless  the  product  of  fermen- 
tation. The  function  of  the  fourth,  or  true,  stomach  is  exactly  similar 
to  that  of  the  stomach  of  man  or  the  camivora,  It  would  appear, 
however,  from  the  observations  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  that  the  pro- 
teolytic activity  of  the  gastric  juice  which  it  forms  is  relatively  feeble. 
On  tli«   at-  Although  the  excrements  of  the  berbivora  contain 

fT**™!™  tSs  ^*'B®  quantities  of  cellulose,  the  attention,  of  physio- 
HarUTim.  logical  chemists  has  long  been  directed  to  the  question 

whether  any  part  of  the  cellulose  introduced  into  the 
alimentary  canal  undergoes  decomposition  and,  if  so,  whether  the 
products  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  oe  of  some  importance  in  nutri- 
tion. Ko  enzyme  ia  found  in  the  alimentary  canal  nor  is  any  un- 
organised^  ferment  known  which  possesses  the  power  of  digesting 
cellulose.  *  We  are,  however,  in  possession  of  facts  which  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  that  cellulose  can  be  decomposed  through  the  agency 
of  micro-organisms,  and  that  this  process  occurs  in  the  alimentary 
canal  of  the  herbivora. 

Tappeiner'  found  that  cotton-wool  when  added  to  a  solution  of 
extract  of  meat  mixed  with  bacteria  obtained  from  the  rumen  under- 
went a  process  of  fermentation  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of 
gases  and  disappeared,  fatty  acids  being  found  in  the  solution, 
v.  Kniriem*  shewed  that  during  the  process  of  digestion  in  herbivora 
an  appreciable  quantity  of  cellulose  disappears,  and  even  found  that 
the  cellulose  of  paper  disappeared  in  its  passage  through  the  alimen- 
tary canaL  Victor  Hofmeister',  by  digesting  nay  made  from  young 
grasses  with  the  liquid  found  in  the  intestines  of  slaughtered  horses, 

■  Tftppeiner, '  UnMnDohiingen  fiber  die  (Hhruiie  dst  Cellaloae,  insbeaondere  &b«r 
dereD  LOiimg  im  Dumkiuiale,'  Zeiueb.  /.  Biol.  Vol.  u.  (1S04),  p.  G3,  uid  Vol.  zzn. 
1B86,  p.  106. 

>  von  Eniriem,  '  Ueber  die  Verwerthniie  der  CeUoton  im  thieTiMhen  Oiganiimiu,' 
ZeiUth.^  Biol,  Vol.  in.  (1886),  pp.  67—189. 

*  V.  HofoieiBtei,  '  Ueber  CeUnloBe-Veidftunng  b«im  Pterde,'  Archiv  f.  vHntiuch.  u. 
prakt.  ThierhtUkmid^,  Vol.  zi.'(1886),  Heft  1  uid  9,  quoted  by  NemneiBte];,  Phyi. 
Chtm.,  p.  386. 
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observed  the  Bolutioa  of  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  cellulose  which  it 
contained.  In  the  process,  which  occurred  rapidly,  gases  were  evolved 
and  the  fermenting  liquid  became  acid ;  no  sugar  was  formed. 

Henneberg  and  Stohmano',  on  the  basis  of  these  experiments, 
argued  in  favour  of  the  actual  nutritive  value  of  cellulose,  but  their 
views  have  been  controverted  by  H.  Weiake'  and  others. 

According  to  v.  Kniriem,  cellulose  is  essential  to  the  herbivora  for 
physical  and  not  chemical  purposes.  He  found  that  rabbits  fed  upon 
diet  otherwise  perfectly  adequate  to  support  life,  but  containing  no 
cellulose,  invariably  died  of  intestinal  inflammation,  the  cecum 
being  found  to  be  filled  with  coherent  pitch-like  contents.  When, 
however,  horn  shavings  were  mixed  witn  food  of  the  same  compo- 
sition, rabbits  fed  upon  it  throve,  and  the  intestinal  contents  presented 
a  normal  appearance. 

Whether  cellulose  plays  an;  part  or  not  as  an  active  nutritive 
agent,  we  must,  from  all  the  researches  hitherto  made,  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  in  herbivora  a  considerable  decomposition  of  this 
proximate  principle  occurs,  brought  about  by  the  ^ency  of  the 
micro-organisms  of  the  alimentary  canaL  WbUst  this  decomposition 
in  Ruminautia  probably  has  its  chief  seat  in  the  rumen,  in  the 
Bodentia  and  Solidungula  it  is  probable  that  it  is  chiefly  localised  in 
the  capacious  o 


1  Hennebeigjuid  Stohmsnii, '  U«ber  die  Bedentang  iar  OellnloM-OShning  fUr  die 
BmShmng  dei  Thien,'  Ztilteh./.  BioL  ToL  xzi.  (ISBS),  p.  fllS. 

'  H.  Weuke, '  Eommt  der  Cellnloae  fliwosaan^isiende  Wirknng  bei  der  Brngtu-nng 
der  HerbiTon  zvV  Zeit$eJt.  f.  Biol.,  Vol.  zzii.  (188«),  p.  ST& 

*  T.  Kniriem,  op.  elt. 
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SEUMEISTBB'S    VIEWS    OONCERNHfO    THE    ALBUMOSES, 
AlTD    THEIR    RELATIONS. 

{Supplementary  to  pages  131  and  132.) 

At  page  131  of  this  book,  a  short  space  is  devoted  to  an  exposition 
of  B.  Neumeister's  views  concerning  the  albumoees.  Quite  apart 
from  a  mistake  in  print '  (Atfmi-deutero-albumoBe  appearing  instead 
of  on^-deutero-albumose),  the  account  there  given  conveys  bo  me^re 
and  unsatisfactory  an  idea  of  the  speculatioDs  of  Neumeister,  which 
are  based  on  painstaking  and  valuable  researches^*  that  the  Author 
here  takes  the  opportunity  of  amplifying  and  amending  it. 

Neumeister  adopts  the  hypothesis  which  Kilhne  advanced  to 
explain  the  &cts  discovered  by  Schiitzenberger  (p.  116),  and  especialty 
by  himself,  viz.  (refer  to  p.  119),  that  the  albumiDous  molecule  when 
subjected  to  hydrolyttc  agencies  splits  up  into  Eompler  bodies  which 
belong  to  two  distinct  moiecuUr  groups — a  A«nt-group  and  an  anti- 
group — which  we  may  conceive  actually  to  form  part  of  the  original 
albuminous  molecule. 

Neumeister,  however,  on  the  basis  of  actual  experiment,  has 
endeavoured,  firstly,  to  establish  the  successive  stages  in  the  d^ra- 
dation  of  the  albuminous  molecule :  secondly,  to  trace  the  relative 
distribution  of  the  hemi-  and  anti-groups  in  the  sever^  products  of 
decomposition :  thirdly,  to  give  a  comprehensive  schematic  view  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  decomposition  may  be  conceived  to  pro- 

1  six  liDM  from  the  bottom  ol  page  ISl. 

'  Bichftrd  Nenmeister,  '  Zor  Eenntnus  dsr  Albomoaen,'  ZeiUehrift  f.  Bialogie, 
ToL  mo.  (ISST),  pp.  861—401;  '  Bemerknngen  but  Chemie  der  Albmnoaan  nnc) 
Peptone,' IMd.  Vol.  hit.  (1888),  p.  367;  'Ueber  die  Bekktioneu  der  Albomown  and 
Peptone,'  Ibid.  ToL  xivi.  (18W),  pp.  834—848. 

■  The  nil^oinad  pkpets  are  not  m>  dirtctly  oonneoted  with  the  predae  snbieot  nndar 
diBOOBBlon  as  the  three  qnoted  above,  bat  ;et  most  be  read  by  all  interefted  in  it,  and 
they  Domplirte  (m  tar  as  ie  known  to  the  Aathoi)  the  Ust  of  Nenmeiatei'i  aoienUfia 
oontribaboiu  to  the  ohemisti?  ot  the  albnmoaea  and  peptones,  if  we  except  tbe  aaooant 
which  he  has  given  in  his  taunted  Lehrbueh  der  phyiUthgitchen  Chemie,  Enter  Thdl, 


Jena,  1898:  'Uebei'Vitelloaen,'ZetlKAri/)/.fiiol(>lp{«,yoLsiiii.  (1867), pp.  103— 411; 
"ebar  die  nSohete  Eiowirbiiig  gespannter  WaaserdSmpfB  anf  Pioteine  and  ilber 
e  Otdi^  eigenthttmliober  Eiwdaaxorper  nnd  Albnmosen,'  Ibid.  Vol.  xxn.  (1690), 


'  ZoT  Pbyuologie  d«:  Biweisaresorption  nnd  but  Lc^  tod  den  Peptont 
aid.  7oL  xxm,  (1891),  pp.  809— «74. 
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ceed.  The  reader  must  in  Hmine  be  warned  that  such  schematic 
viewB  as  those  of  Neummter  are  neither  advanced  as  ultimate  nor 
do  they  lay  claim  to  absolute  truth.  They  are  intended  to  aid  us  in 
our  striving  to  discover  and  arrange  the  facts  which  shall  ultimately 
lead  us  to  formulate  a  correct  theory,  and  may  be  likened  to  the 
poles  and  planks  of  the  scafibld  which  enable  as  to  construct  a  beauUfiil 
edifice,  though  they  themselves  will  ultimately  be  taken  down  and  no 
longer  be  seen. 

We  commence  our  amended  exposition  of  Neumeister's  views  by 
placing  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  the  schema  which  represents 
them, 

/  Albuminous  Molecule  \ 

vHemi-^proups  Anti-Groups/ 


Proto-albumose 
(Amvho'allHiiiioM) 

Deutero-album  ose 
Amvho-tlhamoee) 

Ampho-peptone 


Hetero-anmmose 
(Ampho-albamow) 

Beutero-albumose 
(Ampho-albmnoBa) 

Ampho-peptone 


Deutero^buiDose 

(Aoti'Blbaiiioee) 

I 

Anti-peptone 


As  was  stated  in  the  body  of  this  book,  Neumeister  recognizes 
two  so-called  'primary  albumoBes'i  to  wit,  profo-albumose  and  helero- 
albumose,  into  the  fonnation  of  which,  as  the  schema  indicates, 
there  enter  both  hemi-  and  arafi-groups,  resulting  from  the  splitting 
up  of  the  original  albuminous  molecule.  The  relative  share  which 
each  of  the  ^up  takes  is  attempted  to  be  indicated  by  the  dark  and 
lieht  lines  in  the  schema.  Thus,  according  to  Neumeister,  proto- 
albumose  is  mainly  bnilt  up  of  A«Tni-groups,  though  (as  indicated 
by  the  finer  diagonal  line  which  joins  it),  in  a  minor  degree,  the 
molecular  groups  of  the  onft-moiety  take  a  part  in  its  construction. 
Conversely  A«f9ro-albumose  is  mainly  derived  from  the  anti-groups, 
but  yet  contain  ^emi-molecules. 

From  each  of  these  primary  albumoses,  through  the  prc^essive 
activity  of  hydrolytic  agencies,  there  may  be  derived  '  secondary  aUm- 
moses  which,  although  not  identical,  yet  are  included  under  the 
generic  term  of  dmttero-albwmoses.  Both  the  primary  albumoses, 
as  well  as  the  two  deutero-albumoses  derived  from  them,  may  be 
desi^ated  'ampAo-albumoBes '  to  indicate  that  they  contain  both 
kemt-  and  anlt-molecular  groups,  though,  as  the  schema  indicates,  in 
different  relative  proportions. 

From  these  two  deutero-albumoaes,  which  are  derived  from  the 
primary  albumoaea,  by  the  further  action  of  hydrolytic  agents,  we 
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obtain  ampho-peptones,  but,  according  to  Neumeister,  proto-Blhamoae 
yields  an  ampno-peptone  in  which  the  kemi-^ronyB  are  chiefly  repre- 
sented, whilst  hetero-alhumoee  yields  an  ampho-peptone  in  which  the 
onh^-CTOupa  proponderate. 

We  must  now  approach  the  explanation  of  facta  which  are 
indicated  in  the  right-hand  column  of  Neumeister's  schema.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  under  the  action  of  certain  agents, 
as  for  example  when  the  albuminous  bodies  are  subjected  to  loi^- 
continued  boiling  with  acids',  there  is  formed  a  body  which  Schiitzea- 
berger  called  ' hemi-protein'  and  KUhne  ' atiHr-albumid' :  KUhne,  as 
has  been  stated,  shewed  that  when  subjected  to  long-contiaued 
digestion  with  trypsin,  anti-albumid  yielded,  as  a  product  of  decom- 
position, a  peptone  (anti-peptone),  but  no  trace  of  amido-acida  These 
facts  are  lucidly  esplained  by  Neumeister's  scheme.  We  have  to 
assume  that  under  certain  conditions  (typically  under  the  influence 
of  acids)  there  are  split  off  from  the  original  albuminous  molecule, 
groups  of  anfi-motecules  which  constitute  anti-albumid.  The  latter 
body,  then,  by  the  continued  action  of  hydrolytic  agents,  as  of 
trypsin,  yields  a  deutero-albumose  which  is  not,  however,  like  tboee 
we  have  been  considering,  an  ompAo-albumose,  for  it  contains  no 
hemi-groups,  and  when  nnally  digested  will  yield  an  anti-peptone, 
not  an  ampko-peptone,  i.e.  a  peptone  which  when  digested  with  trypsin 
will  not  furnish  those  producte  of  decomposition  (amido-acids)  which 
are  characteristically  the  products  of  the  splitting-up  of  the  bodies 
which  contain  %e/r»-molecules.  We  thus  see  that  according  to 
Neumeister's  scheme,  whilst  we  have  one  proto-albumose  and  one 
hetero-albumose,  we  may  have  three  deutero-albumoaes,  differing  in 
their  constitution,  as  made  out  by  a  study  of  their  products  of 
decomposition. 

It  will  be  observed  tbat  Neumeister's  scheme  admits  of  a  great 
many  possibilities.  We  may  conceive,  for  instance,  of  an  almost  end- 
less variation  in  the  constitution  of  both  the  primary  and  secondary 
albumoses,  according  to  the  method  in  which  the  decomposition  of  the 
albuminous  molecule  has  been  effected,  as,  for  example,  accordii^  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  anti-groups  of  molecules  have  been  split 
off  to  form  anti-albumid. 

t  p.  116,  and  KQhue'B  scheme 
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n. 

ON    THE    SEP^ATION    OF    PROXa    FEOM    DEUTBRO- 
ALBTTtlOSK 

(Svpplemmtarjf  to  pages  125  cmd  129.) 

The  methods  which  have  been  deflcribed  at  pages  125  to  p^  129 
for  separatiDg  dentero-albumose  have  been  shewn  by  Neumeister  to 
be  incapable  of  yielding  the  substance  in  a  pure  condition,  as  shewn 
by  the  net  that  ue  product  obtained  always  gives  a  precipitate,  or  at 
least  a  turbidity,  when  treated  with  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  copper 
sulphate,  whereas  a  solution  of  pore  deutero-albumose  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  this  recent. 

When  a  mixture  of  primary  (proto-  and  hetero-)  albumosea  and  of 
deutero-albumose  is  saturated  with  sodium  chloride,  the  precipitate 
is  composed  of  the  primary  albumoses.  The  precipitation  of  proto- 
albumose  is  not  however  a  complete  one,  so  that  if  acetic  acid  (or 
better  still  acetic  acid  saturated  with  sodium  chloride)  be  added  to 
the  filtrate,  the  body  which  is  thrown  down  is  a  mixture  of  proto- 
and  deutero-f^bumose.  When  acetic  acid  saturated  with  NaCI  no 
longer  occasions  a  precipitate,  the  filtrate  still  contains  deutero- 
albumose,  which  is  now,  however,  entirely  fi^ee  from  proto-albumose. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  pure  body,  the  solution,  which  contains  free 
acetic  acid  as  well  as  sodium  chloride,  is  freed  from  these  bodies  by 
long-continued  dialysis.  On  concentrating  the  aqueous  solution  and 
thai  adding  alcohol,  deutero-albumose  is  precipitated;  the  precipitate 
may  then  be  dried  by  further  treatment  with  absolute  alcohol,  the 
alcohol  being  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously'. 

1  Befca  to  the  toUoning  papers :  B.  KemnuBteT,  1.  '  Zoi  Eeimtiiiss  d.  Albomoaeu,' 
ZeiUeh.  f.  BMogit,  ToL  xziiL  (1887),  pp.  881—101 ;  3.  •  U«ber  die  -BeaktioDen  det 
Albnmoaen  and  Peptone,'  Ibid.  ToL  xxti.  (1890),  pp.  324—848. 
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ON  THE  DIFTUSIBIUTT  OF  AlfiTJMOSBS  AND  PEPTONES. 
(SvppUfnantan/  to  pages  135  arul  141.) 

The  ezperimeDts  of  Funke*  led  him  to  aaaert  that  peptones  in 
aqueous  solution  difEuse  through  animal  membranes  with  much 
greater  facility  than  other  proteida,  and  Wittich,  ae  well  as  Malj, 
Herth  and  others  (refer  to  p.  141),  repeating  Funke's  observatioDe, 
but  employing  parchment  paper  instead  of  animal  membranes, 
arrived  at  a  very  different  concluaioD.  The  matter  has  recently 
again  been  investigated  (though  as  yet  not  in  a  complete  manner)  by 
KUhne'.  Under  the  name  of  peptones,  Fuoke  and  succeeding 
observers  had  worked  with  indefinite  mixtures  of  albumoses  and 
amphopeptone.  Ktihne,  on  the  other  hand,  has  expenmeated  with 
solutions  of  the  separate  albumoses  and  with  sjnpho-  and  anti- 
peptones,  though  these  peptones  were  not  quite  free  &om  albumoses. 
He  has  shewn  that  hetero-albumose  ia  practically  indiffusible,  but 
that  proto-  and  deutero-albumose  possess  tolerably  high  diffusive 
powers.  Curiously,  deut«ro-albumose,  which  according  to  Neumeister 
IS  a  secondary  albumoae,  appears  to  be  less  diffusible  than  proto- 
albumosa 

The  diffuaibility  of  ampho-peptone  and  of  anti-peptone  is  very 
much  greater  than  that  of  either  of  the  diffusible  albumoses.  Etlhne 
has  estimated  that  the  diffusibility  of  both  peptones  (which  strangely 
appear  to  possess  the  same  diffusive  power)  is  about  one-fourth  that 
ofgi 


'  O.Fnn]te,'Duenda«mi>tiaeheVKh>IteiidBiPepkiDe,'Tirchinr'a^r«Wt',  ToLim. 
(1858),  p.  449. 

'  W.  EOhne, '  ErbJurugen  fiber  AlbmnoMra  tmd  Peptone.  IL  Znc  DiftosioD  der 
AlbnniOMa  nod  Peptone,'  ZeiUeh./.  Biol.  Vol.  39  (1693),  p.  SO. 
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IV. 

KUHNEB  NEW  METHOD  OF  SEPABATINO  ALBUM08ES 
FROM  PEPTONES  AND  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF  THE 
LATTER 

{SwjppUmeniary  to  pages  136  and  137.) 

Since  the  sheet  of  this  book  in  which  the  peptones  were  treated 
of  passed  through  the  press,  a  very  important  paper  b;^  Kuhne  haa 
appeared',  which  is  of  so  much  importance  in  connection  with  the 
mode  of  separation  of  the  albumoses  and  peptones  that  the  leading 
bets  which  it  contains  must  be  referred  to. 

All  the  other  methods  of  preparing  the  peptones  which  result 
from  the  action  of  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  albuminous 
substances  (ampho'peptones),  such  as  the  methods  of  Heuninger  and 
of  Maly  and  Herth  (described  at  page  136),  yield,  as  products,  mixtures 
of  albumoses  with  peptones  in  which  the  former  preponderate.  It 
may  indeed  be  positively  asserted  that  until  the  appearance  of  the 
paper  under  discussion  no  ampho-peptones  had  been  obtained  which 
were  iree  from  Eilbumosea. 

It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  and  most  important  facts  connected 
with  digestion  by  pepsin  that,  however  acbve  the  solution  of  the 
enzyme,  however  careful  the  experimenter  may  be  in  keeping  up  the 
percentage  of  acid  in  the  digestive  mixture  to  the  strength  at  which 

Sroteolysis  proceeds  most  rapidly  under  the  most  favourable  con- 
itions  of  temperature  (40° — 45°  C),  however  long  the  process  may 
go  on  (t.e.  even  though  carried  on  for  weeks  and  for  months)  large 
quantities  of  albumoses  are  found  mixed  with  peptones. 

After  the  publication  of  the  paper  of  Weaz*,  it  was,  at  first, 
believed  that  by  simply  saturating,  in  the  cold,  a  mixed  solution  of 
albumoses  and  peptones  with  ammonium  sulphate,  it  was  possible  to 
remove  the  whole  of  the  albumoses  frum  the  solution,  and  Kiihne  and 
Chittenden's  researches  on  peptones  were  all  made  on  bodies  purified 
in  this  manner'.  Experiment  however  afterwards  shewed  that,  in 
order  to  effect  anything  like  an  apparently  complete  separation  of 

I  w.  EQbiie,  ■  EtUmmgen  tiber  Albomooau  tmd  PeptoDS,  I.  Beiiiigiuig  der  Peptone 
TOD  Albnmoaei),'  Separaiabdnick  mu  ibr  Zeittehr^  /.  Biologie,  16B9. 

>  WeDi,  Zeitiehriftf.  Biolotie,  Vol.  xzn.  (ISSG),  >ee  p.  10.  Beler  to  ptigm  134  and 
1S4  ol  ths  pretent  Toliime. 

*  Refer  to  page  1ST. 
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the  albumosea  from  peptones,  the  mixture  cootaming  these  substances 
should  be  saturated,  whilst  boiling,  with  ammonium  sulphate.  In 
whatever  manner  it  may  be  carried  out,  a  single  saturation  with 
ammonium  sulphate  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  remove  all  the 
albumoees.  The  difficulty,  nay,  the  impossibility,  of  thus  completely 
separating  all  traces  of  these  bodies  from  peptones  was  pointed  out  by 
Neumeister'. 

Tba  pilaaU  "The  sufficiently  diluted  mixture,  containing  albu- 

Ma  ot  EtUuw'i  moses  and  peptones  having  been  freed  from  coagulable 
■•w  mcUtod.  albumin  and  from  albuminates  in  solution,  is  neutralised 
and  saturated,  at  the  boiling  temperature,  with  ammonium  sulphate. 
It  is  then  aJlowed  to  cool  and,  thereafter,  separated  from  the 
crystallised  salt  and  mixture  of  albumoees  whicn  have  separated. 
The  filtrate  is  again  heated  and,  aa  ebullition  is  commencing,  it  is 
rendered  strongly  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  and  ammonium 
carbonate ;  it  is  then  again  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate  and 
allowed  to  cool.  When  cold,  the  mixture  is  filtered  from  the  second 
precipitate  of  albumoses  and  from  the  ammonium  sulphate  which  has 
separated.  The  filtrate  is  again  heated  (boiled)  until  all  smell  of 
ammonia  has  disappeared,  again  saturated  when  boiling  with 
ammonium  sulphate  and  then  acetic  acid  is  added,  until  the  reaction 
is  distinctly  acid,  an  operation  which  leads  to  a  third  precipitate, 
which  for  the  most  part  sepu^tes  aa  the  liquid  cools.  The  quantities 
of  the  albumoses  which  necessarily  separate  are,  as  would  be  imf^oed, 
very  different,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  albuminous  substance 
employed;  they  are,  as  a  rule,  greatest  after  long-continued  digestions 
(i.e.  in  the  latter,  the  amount  of  the  second  and  third  precipitations  is 
larger,  as  compared  with  the  first,  than  in  digestions  which  have 
extended  over  shorter  periods):  it  is  greater  in  digestion  with  pepsin 
than  in  digestion  with  trypsin,  and  it  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
albuminous  substances  which  are  acted  upon.  Thus  the  precipitate 
of  albumoses  which  separates  when  the  product  obtained  by  digesting 
white  of  egg  with  tiypsin  is  subjected  to  the  third  precipitation 
previously  referred  to  (viz.  when  acetic  acid  ia  added  to  the  hot 
solution  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate)  is  surprisingly  abun- 
dant*." 

^^  In  order  to  obtain  lai^e  quantities  of  peptones  free 

fjg,    horn  albumoses,  Eiibne  recommends  the  use  of  Witte's 
of   so-called  'peptonum   siccum'  (refer  to  page   129),  a 

iOM    subetance  which  is  prepared  by  digesting  fibrin  with 
(*"*")■  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  which  contains  the 

three  chief  albumoses  (proto-,  deutero-,  and  hetero-albumose)  in  re- 
markably fluctuating  proportions'.     This  preparation  must  be  sub- 

>  R.  Neomeiiter,  ■  Bemerkmigeii  snr  Cbemia  da  AltNunosen  nnd  Peptone,'  ZHuch. 
f.  Biolagie,  Vol.  uiv.  (1686),  p.  367. 

*  Fieel;  trsii8lat«d  from  Ktibne,  <m.  rit.  pp.  2,  8. 

*  The  eiperieiiM  of  the  Author,  in  leferenoe  to  Witta'i '  p^tone,'  kgteea  on  this 
point  with  thftt  of  Kenmei«tei.    Two  samples  vhieh  he  inveetigated  oontuned  deotero- 
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jected  to  renewed  digestion  for  &  period  of  many  weeka  (six  or  eight) 
witli  a  highly  acid  solution  of  pepsin.  The  acid  pepeia  solution 
employed  should,  in  the  first  instance,  contain  0'6  per  cent  of  HCl, 
and,  after  the  albumosea  have  been  introduced  and  digestion  has 
commenced,  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  added,  in  the  proportion 
of  at  least  3 — 4  per  cent,  of  the  we^ht  of  the  albnmosea  subjected 
to  digestion.  KUtme  states  that  if  these  conditions  be  ^16Ued 
the  Mbumoses  digested  may  amount  to  4  or  5  per  cent  of  the 
acid  pepsin  mixture.  The  Author  having  three  times  repeated 
Kuhne's  method,  on  a  laige  scale,  with  digestive  mixtures  containing 
varying  quantities  of  albumoses,  is  inclined  to  think  that  a  greater 
proportionate  yield  of  amphopeptone  is  obtained  when  the  percent- 
age of  albumoses  is  low  than  when  it  is  high.  It  must  be  stated, 
however,  that  the  difficulties,  the  labour,  and  the  expense  of  the 
operations  increase  enormously  with  the  increase  of  dilution. 

To  prepare  the  pepsin  solution  which  should  be  employed  in 
making  large  quantities  of  amphopeptone,  the  following  process 
should  be  employed  (which  is  the  same  as  that  described  at  page  83, 
the  final  dialysis  being  omitted): — the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
cardiac  case  of  the  stomach  of  two  or  three  pigs,  having  been  washed 
and  minced,  is  digested  for  at  least  a  week  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  (containing  05  per  cent.  HCl).  The  dark-coloured  artificial 
gastric  juice  thus  obtained  is,  after  filtration,  saturated  with  ammo- 
nium sulphate,  which  precipitates  the  albumoses ;  these  carry  down 
with  them  the  whole  of  the  pepsin.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  ammomum  sulphate ;  the  latter  is  separated 
as  completely  as  possible  from  the  precipitate,  which  is  ultimately 

Siressed  between  filter  paper.  The  pepsin-containing  albumoses  are 
bund  to  be  entirely  soluble  in  O'l — 0*5  solution  of  HCl,  furnishing  a 
clear  and  colourless  solution,  which  possesses  intense  peptic  activity. 

The  successive  processes  of  precipitation  with  ammonium  sulphate 
which  have  been  referred  to  as  necessary  to  the  complete  separation 
of  albumoses  and  which  have  all  to  be  carried  out  at  the  boiling 
temperature,  necessitate  very  large  quantities  of  ammonium  sul- 
phate, so  that  in  order  to  obtain  one  hundred  grammes  of  ampho- 
peptones  free  from  albumoses  the  experimenter  will  employ,  in  the 
successive  operations,  many  kilogrammes  of  the  ammonium  salt 
The  albumoses  which  separate  wnen  ammonium  sulphate  is  added, 
to  complete  saturation,  to  the  mixture  of  albumoses  and  peptones 
which  has  been  rendered  alkaline  by  ammonium  carbonate  and 
ammonia,  at  first  partially  separate  in  a  flocculent  form,  but  in  great 
part  as  a  dark  brown  melted  scum,  which  is  best  removed  by  a 
perforated  ladle  ;  the  brown  colour  is  obviously  the  result  of  processes 
of  oxidation  brought  about  by  the  atmospheric  oxygen  in  the 
presence  of  free  ammonia.  This  dark  scum  rises  to  the  sur&ce  again 
and  again  and  must  be  removed. 
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When  the  succeBsive  Baturations  with  smmoamm 
sulphate,  at  a  boitiug  temperature,  have  been  effected, 
the  experimenter  is,  at  Laat,  in  possessioQ  of  a  large 
quantity  (perhaps  a  great  many  litres)  of  a  cold  satu- 
rated solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  containing  amphopeptonea 
As  pure  water  dissolves,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  about  70  per  cent 
of  its  weight  of  ammonium  sulphate,  it  follows  that  each  kilo  of  the 
fluid  contains  about  700  grammes  of  ammonium  sulphate. 

In  order  to  separate  the  larger  part  of  this  salt,  the  solution  is 
briskly  boiled,  evaporatioD  being  aided  by  keeping  it  continually 
stirred  (preferably  by  an  automatic  stirrer).  When  sufficiently  con- 
centrated, the  whole  is  exposed  to  as  low  a  temperature  as  | 


and  the  concentrated  solution  is  separated,  bv  decantation  and 
thorough  draining,  &om  the  crystalline  mass  whicn  has  formed. 

The  now  yellow-coloured  solution  is  mixed  with  one-hfth  of  ita 
volume  of  alcohol,  which  causes  an  abundant  separation  of  crystals 
of  ammonium  sulphate ;  after  their  separation,  the  turbid  liquid  is 
poured  off,  when  it  is  observed  to  separate  into  two.  layers,  a  lighter 
supernatant  layer,  which  contains  much  alcohol  with  a  large  quantity 
of  peptone,  and  a  heavier  layer,  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
ammonium  sulphate  in  solution,  but  relatively  little  peptone. 

These  two  layers  are  separated  from  one  another,  as  far  as 
possible  by  simple  decantation,  and  then  by  employing  a  separating 
funneL  The  heavier  solution,  rich  in  ammonium  sulphate,  previously 
referred  to,  is  treated  with  successive  quantities  of  alcohol ;  each 
addition  by  the  latter  causes  the  separation  of  additional  quantities 
of  yellowish  peptone  and  alcohol-holding  supernatant  liquid,  which 
floats  on  the  sari'ace  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate. 
The  latter  on  each  addition  of  alcohol  further  furnishes  deposits  com- 
posed of  crystals  of  ammonium  sulphate. 

The  alcoholic  solution,  comparatively  rich  in  peptones  and  poor 
in  ammonium  sulphate,  which  results  from  all  these  operations, 
haying  been  placed  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  is  exposed  to  a  very  low 
temperature,  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours.  The  yellow  alcoholic 
solution  may  then  be  decanted  from  the  thick  and  hard  crystalline 
crust  of  ammonium  sulphate  which  has  separated. 

It  is  now  boiled,  so  as  to  drive  off  the  whole  of  the  alcohol,  and 
afterwards  boiled  with  barium  ceirbonate.  The  latter  process  serves 
to  decompose  the  ammonium  sulphate  yet  present,  barium  sulphate 
being  precipitated  and  ammonia  evolved.  Kuhne  recommends  that 
ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate  should  be  added  during  the 
process  of  decomposition  with  barium  carbonate,  and  states  ttuit  by 
proceeding  in  this  way  he  has  succeeded  in  isbtaining  a  solution  of 
peptone  which  contained  neither  sulphuric  acid  nor  l»rium  in  solu- 
tion. If  this  desirable  result  has  been  attained,  the  solution  of 
peptones  is  filtered ;  it  may  theu  be  further  boiled  until  all  ammonia 
IS  expelled  and  is  concentrated  to  almost  syrupy  consistence  on 
the  water   bath.     The  syrupy  liquid  is  then  poured   into  pure 
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(absolute)  aloobol,  when  the  amphopeptoae  is  at  once  precipitated, 
and  Boon  assumes  the  appearance  of  white  or  greyish-white  cnista. 
These  may  he  further  ^unfied  by  solution  in  very  small  quantities  of 
water  ana  reprecipitation  by  absolute  alcohol.  They  may  then  be 
dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.  If  it  be  not  an  object  to  obtain 
the  amphopeptone  in  as  colourless  a  condition  as  possible,  the  pep- 
tone which  has  been  precipitated  by  alcohol  may  be  dried  as  follows. 
It  is  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution  is  boiled  so  as  to  drive  off 
every  trace  of  alcohol ;  it  is  then  evaporated,  in  a  porcelain  capsule, 
to  dryiiese  on  the  water  bath,  and  may  be  kept  in  well-stoppered 
bottles,  or  in  sealed  tubes.  The  so<«alled  dry  substance  thus  ob- 
tained, if  however  further  heated  to  110°  C,  continues  to  lose  water 
for  a  long  time  and  then  the  dark-coloured  residue  thus  obtained 
possesses  the  intensely  hygroscopic  characters  fiiat  observed  by 
KUhne;  when  dropped  into  water  it  dissolves  with  the  evolution  of 
heat  and  with  a  hissing  noise,  in  the  same  manner  as  phosphoric 
anhydride  does  under  the  same  circumstances. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  after  boiling  with  barium  carbonate  and 
filtering,  the  peptone  solution  is  found  to  give  a  precipitate  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  iudicatiog  the  presence  of  barium  peptone.  In 
this  case  the  whole  solution  must  he  very  cautioualy  treated  with  just 
enough  ver^  dilute  sulphuric  acid  as  is  needed  exactly  to  precipitate 
all  the  banum  present,  and  thereafter  the  processes  previously  de- 
scribed should  be  carried  out. 

The  experimenter  cannot,  however,  be  sure  that  his  long  and 
tedious  work  has  been  successful,  until  having  dissolved  a  sample  of 
the  dry  peptone  finally  obtained  be  submits  the  solution  to  the  three 
sets  of  precipitations  which  formed  the  essence  of  the  whole  opera- 
tion. If  ammonium  sulphate  produces  any  precipitate  when  added 
(to  saturation)  to  a  boilinc;  solution  in  the  neutral,  the  alkaline,  and 
the  acid,  conditions,  the  wnole  of  the  product  must  be  worked  up  de 
novo. 

According  to  the  Author's  experience,  however,  if  the  whole  of  the 
operations  which  have  been  described  are  carried  out  with  thorough- 
ness and  intelligence,  neither  time  nor  material  being  spared,  the 
product  obtained  is  found  to  be  absolutely  free  &om  albumoses.  He 
has,  however,  found  that  even  when  the  solution  of  amphopeptone, 
filtered  from  the  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate,  gives  absolutely  no 
precipitate  with  either  barium  chloride  or  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
a  verr  concentrated  solution  of  the  amphopeptone  ultimately  ob- 
tained is  found  to  contain  a  trace  of  barium.  It  would  appear  there- 
fore that  peptones  in  solution  prevent  the  perfect  precipitation  of 
traces  of  barium  by  sulphuric  acid. 
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V. 

NOTES  AND  ADDITIONS  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  AOIDS 
OF  THE  GASTRIC  JUICE  AND  GASTRIC  CONTENTS'. 

1.      Os  THE  COLODB  BEA.CTIOKS  WHICH  MAT  BE   EHFLOTED  IN  THE 
DTTESTIOATION    OF   THE    AciDS    OF   THE    GaSTEIC    JuICE    AMD 

Oastbic  Contents. 

{Svpplemeniari/  to  pages  92 — 95  and  179.) 

The  reader  who  has  perused  the  account  given  of  the  various 
colouring  methods  which  may  be  employed  either  as  indicators  of  the 
total  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  to  discover  the  presence  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  of  free  acida,  mmeral  and  organic,  will  be  con- 
scious of  the  want  of  more  definite  information  as  to  the  ^>ecial 
advantages  which  certain  reagents  possess  over  others.  This  want  is 
supplied  by  the  resulte  of  the  observations  of  Martius  and  Liittke, 
ana  to  certun  of  these  we  shall  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

BeiwTloiir  of  The  compounds  of  albumin  with  hydrochloric  acid 

tf'thk'iabn^  behave  towards  litmua  as  free  acids;  it  follows  there- 
■diumi  nn^  ^^^  ^^t  ^^^°  i^  ^^  abseoce  of  free  HCl,  litmus  may 
■tanoM  «itb  be  reddened  by  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  It  is 
HOI  towuds  indeed  very  rare  that  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
*"■""*•  possess  a  neutral  or  alkaline  reaction.     Litmus  is,  un- 

like pheuolphthaletn,  not  affected  by  solutions  of  acid  phosphates. 
Some  hydrochlorates  of  organic  bases  give  an  alkaline  reaction  with 
litmus,  whilst  with  phenolphthalelin  they  exhibit  an  acid  reaction'. 
BebavimiTiif  Fhenolphthalei'n  is  a  body  which  has  of  recent  years 
come  into  very  general  use  as  an  indicator  in  the 
""IT  titration  of  acids  and  alkalies,  and  which  possesses 
^f^^  special  advantages  when  it  is  desired  to  determine  the 
nrai4i  total  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice.  It  is  therefore  essen- 
tial to  know  in  what  respect  its  action  differs  from  that 
"^'  of  litmus. 

'  Theae  note*  and  adcUtiana  are  mainly  baaed  on  (ha  neaanhes  and  writingg  of 
Uartina  and  Lttttke.  S«e  Dit  Magentdare  da  Mentehen.  Erituoh  nnd  eiperimentell 
bearbeittt  von  Dr  F.  Hartias,  A.  O.  Piofeaaoi  n.  Direktor  der  med.  PQliklinik  in 
Boatoek  and  J.  Liittke,  Chemiker  in  BoBtoefc.  Btnttgart,  Varlag  von  Feidinaud  Enk«, 
1892. 

>  Uarttns  and  L^ttke,  op.  cit.  39. 

*  Salkowakf  nnd  Enmagaira,  'Uebcc  den  BegriC  der  tceien  and  gebondanen 
Balzaanre  im  Uageninlialt,'  Virohaw'a  Archiv,  ToL  dxn.  (1690),  pp.  3SS— 263. 
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FhenolphthaleiD  is  a  colourless  crystalline  powder,  which  is 
apariogly  soluble  in  water  but  abandantly  soluble  in  alcohol,  the 
solution  in  the  latter  posseBsing  a  pale  yellow  colour.  The  addition 
of  alkalies  causes  this  yellow  solution  to  aasume  an  intense  red  colour, 
which  is  bleached  by  the  addition  of  acids  and  by  the  action  of  CO  . 

Phenolphthale^  is  invariably  added  in  alcoholic  solution  to  tne 
liqaids  of  which  the  reaction  is  to  be  determined.  As  previously 
stated,  acid  phosphates  behave  towards  it  as  acids,  t.e.  in  their 
presence  the  addition  of  alkali  must  be  continued  until  they  are 
converted  into  perfectly  neutral  salts  before  the  red  colouration 
makes  its  appearance.  Acid  compounds  of  albuminous  substances 
behave  towards  phenolphthalein  aa  tree  acids. 

Inasmuch  as  tincture  of  litmus  cannot,  with  expediency,  be  added 
directly  to  the  gastric  contents  and  the  use  of  litmus  paper  is 
inconvenient,  phenolphthalein  is  to  be  preferred  to  litmus  in  deter- 
mining the  total  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice. 

To  summarize : — tn  litmus  and  pheno^>kthalein  wepotaess  indicatora 
,  which  Toerdy  inform  ua  of  the  acid  reaction  of  the  ffastric  juice,  but 
furnish  us  mth  no  infoTTnation  aa  to  whether  a  free  acid  be  preaent  or 
twt. 

"""fo-wo  As  was  peviousiy  said  (p.  94),  these  two  reagents 

ud  tropMoUn.  possess  specuil  value  in  the  investigation  of  the  gastric 
juice  aod  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not 
affected  by  salts  wtfA  add  reactiona  or  by  compounda  of  a^umin&ua 
euhstances  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

According  to  Martins  and  LUttke,  however,  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  these  reagents  as  indicating  whether  the  free  add  of  the 
gastric  juice  is  organic  or  mineral. 

Paper  stained  with  congo-red  is  to  be  employed  as  the  readiest 
and  most  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  free  acids  in  the  gastric 
juice,  whilst  in  determining  the  total  amount  oijree  add  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  total  amdity)  by  the  aid  of  a  standard  alkaline 
solution,  a  solution  of  00  tropseoUn  (1  part  dissolved  in  10  of  weak 
spirit)  should  be  employed. 

roon-il^  Whilst  congo-red  and  tropseoUn  indicate  the  presence 

em-vanuiia  of  free  acids  in  the  gastric  juice,  they  cannot  be  relied 
and  'iMOKda,'  upon  to  tell  us  whether  the  acid  be  organic  or  mineral 
«n]7  tAotod  Giinzburg's  reagent'  (Phi oro-glucin- vanillin),  described 
^^minwi  ^j.  ^^  g^^  jg  totally  unaffected  by  organic  acids, 
but  indicates  the  existence  of  free  mineru  acids.  It, 
therefore,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  furnish  a  positive  reaction 
with  it,  we  can  assert  that  they  contain  free  hydrochloric  acid.  To 
the  directions  given  at  p.  94  for  the  employment  of  this  reagent, 
should  be  added  that  a  few  drops  of  the  gastric  juice  are  sufficient  to 
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exhibit  it,  and  that  unless  the  quantity  of  acid  present  be  extra- 
ordinarily  small,  the  red  colour  of  the  dried  stain  is  seen  to  be  due 
to  extremely  slender  microscopic  crystals. 

A  solution  of  Resorcin,  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  Qiinz- 
burg's  reagent  has  been  recommended  by  Boas',  and  can  be  employed 
in  its  stead.  It  is  only  influenced  by  free  mineral  acids  aad  not  by 
the  compounds  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  albuminous  substances 
or  with  organic  bases.  The  solution  employed  is  made  by  dissolving 
3  grms.  of  resorcin  and  3  grms.  of  cane-sugar  in  100  grms.  of  spirits 
of  wine. 


2,  On  THE  SYSTEMATIC  USE  OF  CEETATN  COLOUR  REACTIONS  IN 
DETERHININO  THE  PRESENCE  OF  MINERAL  AND  ORGANIC  ACIDS 
IN  THE  STOMACH  CONTENTS,  AND  ON  THE  QUANTITATIVE 
ESTIMATION  OF  THE  'TOTAL  ACIDITY'  AND  OF  THE  'ACIDITY 
DtlE  TO   FREE  ACIDS  '  (MaRTICS  AND  LutTKE)*. 

1.     Determinaiion  of  Reaction.     la  hydrochloric  add  present  ? 

1.    utmiu  The  contents  of  the  stomach  are  tested  with  delicate 

(bin*).  )J|^g  litmus  paper.     It  is,  as  has  been  said,  only  most 

rarely  that  the  reactioa  is  found  to  be  neutral  or  alkaliae. 

If  the  reaction  be  acid,  it  may  be  due  (a)  to  HCl  only:  (6)  to 
organic  acids:  (c)  to  a  mixture  of  HCl  and  organic  acids :  (d)  to  acid 
salts,  or  to  a  mixture  of  the  latter  with  the  acids  previously  referred 
to. 

a.    ooiif»-  If  paper  stained  with  congo-red  does  not  assume  a 

"^  blue  colour,  free  acids  are  absent ;  it  follows  that  an 

acid  reaction  previously  observed  with  litmus  must  have  been  due  to 
acid  salts 

If  congo-red  is  turned  blue,  the  stomach  contents  contain  either 
free  hydrochloric  acid  or  free  organic  acids,  or  both. 

To  determine  whether  hydrochloric  acid  is  present,  the  phloro- 
glucin-vanilUn  test  should  be  employed. 

3.    FUoro-  If  this  reagent  furnishes  a  negative,  whilst  congo- 

diidn-Twimin.   jgj   furnished  a  positive,  reaction,  the  acid   or  acids 
present  must  be  organic  and  no  free  hydrochloric  acid  be  present 

If  the  reaction  be  positive,  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid 
is  proved,  whilst  the  simultaneous  presence  of  organic  acids  is  not 
excluded.  A  judgment  on  the  latter  point  can  only  be  arrived 
at,  according  to  Martins  and  Liittke,  by  determinations  of  (1)  total 
acidity ;  (2)  the  acidity  due  to  free  acids ;  (3)  the  total  quantity  of 
-chlorine  present;  (4)  the  quantity  of  chlorine  present  as  chlorides. 

'  Bou,  'Bin  nenw  Reageos  tii  den  Naehweis  Ireier  SalzBanre  ira  Mageninhklt,' 
CmtTalbLf.  kUn.  Mtd.  1888,  No.  15. 
•  Op.  eit.  pp.  66,  67  and  llfi. 
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In  the  opinion  of  the  Author,  however,  the  method  of  the  'coefficient 
de  partage,'  &c  ofieis  the  most  direct,  as  well  as  the  simplest  manner 
of  settling  the  question. 

2.  Quaniitative  determination  of  total  aeidity. 

In  determining  the  acidity  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  it  is 
absolutely  essentifu,  as  Uartius  and  LUttke  have  conclusively  proved, 
(I)  to  employ  the  unflltered  contents  instead  of,  as  has  hitherto  been 
the  practice,  the  filtrate  separated  from  the  solid  matters  held  in 
suspension,  inasmuch  as  the  degree  of  activity  of  the  latter  stands 
in  no  definite  relation  to  the  fluid  which  surrounds  them. 

SOc.c  of  the  thoroughly  shaken  contents  of  the  stomach  are  measured 
by  means  of  a  graduated  fiask,  and,  after  the  addition  of  3  to  4 
drops  of  solution  of  phenolphthalein,  are  diluted,  in  another  graduated 
flask,  to  the  volume  of  300  c.c.  After  thoroughly  shaking,  150  cc 
of  this  mixture  are  poured  into  each  of  two  beakers  possessing  a 
capacity  of  200  cc  and  which  are  placed,  side  by  side,  on  a  sheet  of 
white  paper.  Deoinormal  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  is  then  allowed 
to  flow  horn  a  burette  into  one  of  these  beakers,  until  the  red 
reaction  just  appears.  The  transition  in  tint  can  be  readily  observed, 
if  both  beakers  are  looked  at,  side  by  aide.  Having  made  the  first 
determination,  it  is  repeated  with  the  second  portion. 

In  accordance  with  the  very  practical  sufjgestion  of  Ewald,  it  is 
now  the  practice  to  express  the  value  of  the  total  acidity  of  gastric 
juice  not  in  terms  of  the  absolute  amount  of  alkali  required  to 
neutralise  100  cc.  of  gastric  juice,  but  by  the  number  of  cubic 
centimetres  of  decinormal  solution  of  sodium  hydrate  employed  for 
the  same  purpose.  Thus  if  we  state  that  the  acidity  of  the  gastric 
contents  equals  60,  we  signify  that  100  cc.  would  be  neutralised  by 
50  cc  of  decinormal  sodium  hydrate. 

3.  Quantitative  determination  of  Free  Adds, 

This  determination  is  carried  out  as  the  detennination  of  total 
acidity;  solution  of  tropsolin  (1  part  to  10  of  diluted  spirit)  is, 
however,  substituted  for  phenophthaleio.  The  transition  fi^m  yellow 
to  red  is  readily  seen  when  the  contents  are  suitably  diluted  and  the 
quantity  of  the  diluted  fluid  is  not  too  great.  About  50  cc  should  be 
employed'. 

1  Martins  and  LQttke,  oji.  eit.  pp.  66  and  67. 
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3.     ADDmONAL   Methods   of   detekmihino    the    Acids   and 

ESPECIALLY  THE  AHOTTNT  OF  ECl  IN  THE  OaSTBIC  JUICE. 

(Supplementary  to  pp.  95—100  and  178 — 182.) 

In  addition  to  the  methods,  which  have  heen  described  in  the 
body  of  this  work,  for  the  determioation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  of 
the  gastric  juice,  a  variety  of  new  methods  and  of  modifications  of 
the  older  methods  have  within  recent  times  been  introduced.  It 
would  be  impossible  even  to  refer  to  all  of  them,  and  only  those 
which  possess  special  importance  and  which  present  peculiar  features 
will  be  discussed. 

1.  The  Method  of  Cakn  and  v.  Mering^  for  the  determinatwa  of  the 
total  hydrochloric  acid,  the  volatile  acids  and  the  lactic  add  of 
the  stomach  contents, 

60  C.C,  of  the  filtered  stomach  contents  are  distilled  over  a  naked 
flame,  until  three-fourths  of  the  liquid  has  distilled ;  the  volume  of 
the  fluid '  in  the  retort  is  agun  made  up  to  50  c.c.  and  again  three- 
fourths  of  the  fluid  distilled  oS.  The  distillate  contains  me  volatile 
acids,  the  amount  of  which  is  determined  by  titration  with  deci- 
Dormal  soda.  The  residue  in  the  retort  or  flask  is  shaken  sis 
successive  times  with  500  cc.  of  ether,  in  order  to  extract  the  whole 
of  the  lactic  acid.  The  united  extracts  are  freed  from  ether  by 
distillation  and  the  lactic  acid  determined  in  the  residue  by  titration. 
To  the  concentrated  stomach  contents,  after  treatment  wita  ether,  an 
excess  of  freshly  precipitated  cinchonin  is  added,  until  the  reaction 
becomes  neutnu,  and  the  mixture  is  then  washed  by  means  of 
chloroform  into  a  separating  funnel  and  shaken  4  or  6  times  with 
frvsb  quantities  of  chloroform.  The  united  chloroform  solutions  are 
fr«ed  from  chloroform  by  distillatioo,  the  residue  is  dissolved  in 
water,  aciduUted  with  nitric  acid,  and  the  chlorine  present  pre- 
cipitated  by  adding  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate.  The  chloride  of 
silver  is  determined,  lege  artts,  gravimetrically  and  the  amount  of 
hydrochloric  acid  corresponding  to  it  calculated  by  multiplying  its 
weight  bjr  0-25427. 

As  will  be  obvious  to  the  chemist,  this  method  is  costly,  complex, 
and  difficult,  and  presents  inherent  defects  which  must  militate 
against  its  accuracy,  the  chief  of  which  consists  in  the  laige  quantities 
of  ether  which  are  employed  in  order  to  dissolve  the  lactic  acid  and 
which  take  up  not  inconsiderable  quantities  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
(MartiuB  and  Luttke). 

The  process  of  Cahn  and  v.  bfering,  of  which  the  most  interesting 
feature  was  suggested  by  a  striking  experiment  of  Rabuteau  (see 
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foot-note,  p.  93),  has  been  simplified  by  McNaught',  though  according 
to  Martius  and  Lijttke  the  modifications  only  increase  the  chances  of 
error  attaching  to  the  original  method. 

2.      The  Method  of  Sjoqvist'  modified  by  v.  Jahch*  of  determining 
the  total  HCl  in  tke  stomach  contents. 

This  method  rests  upon  the  fact  that  when  gastric  juice  or  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  are  evaporated  to  dryness  with  bariam 
carbonate,  the  free  acids  combine  with  barium.  On  igniting  the 
residue,  the  organic  barium  aalts  furnish  insoluble  barium  carbonate, 
whilst  the  chloride  of  barium  formed  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the 
gastric  juice  ia  soluble  in  water,  which  may  be  used  to  extract  it 

10  c.c,  of  unfiltered  stomach  contents  are  measured  into  a  plati- 
num or  nickel  capsule,  and  a  drop  of  tincture  of  litmus  is  added. 
Absolutely  pure  barium  carbonate  (t.e.  absolutely  free  from  chlorine) 
is  then  added,  until  the  mixture  is  no  longer  red,  care  being  taken 
not  to  add  an  unnecessary  excess  of  the  banum  salt.  The  capsule  is 
now  heated  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath,  in  an  atmosphere  free  from 
HCl.  The  capsule  is  then  ignited  until  all  the  organic  matters  are  ' 
destroyed,  and  the  residue  is  repeatedly  extracted  with  boiling  water 
and  the  solution  filtered.  The  volume  of  the  clear  filtrate  should 
not  exceed  80 — 100  cc.  The  quantity  of  barium  which  it  contains 
should  then  be  determined  gravimetrically  by  precipitation  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  &c.  The  quantih*  of  barium  sulphate  multi- 
plied by  0*3132  gives  the  amount  of  HCl  present  in  10  c-c.  of  the 
gastric  juice.  The  control  determinations  made  by  v.  Jakscfa  have 
shewn  that,  as  carried  out  by  him,  the  method  is  one  of  great  exacti- 
tude. The  method  would  appear  to  be  theoretically  a  very  perfect  one 
if  the  barium  determination  be  carried  out  gravimetrically  by  an 
experienced  worker.  Martius  and  Lilttke  have,  however,  found  that 
when  the  quantity  of  free  HCl  is  small  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
acid  is  in  combination  with  albuminous  substances,  the  results 
obtained  by  Sjoqvist's  method  are  frequently  much  below  the  truth. 
They  believe  that  this  may  depend  upon  an  imperfect  decomposition 
of  the  acid  albuminous  compound  and  sut^est  that  by  diluting  the 
mixture  of  gastric  juice  and  barium  carbonate  and  geotly  heating  it 
the  difficulty  may  be  got  over*. 

>  MoN&oght,  Medical  ChnnieU,  Much,  1687.  The  A.ntbor  bM  not  h*d  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  original  paper. 

*  SjAqvist,  'Eine  nene  Metbocle,  freie  Sslzsiiiire  im  Hageninhalte  qnantitatiT  m 
twBtimmen,'  Zeiuch./.phyi.  Chemit,  Vol.  xin.  p.  1. 

*  T.  JakBch,  '  Zur  qoantitativen  BestinunDiig  der  freieu  SslEiiiare  im  Mageutafte,' 
MonatthtfUf.  Chem.  Vol.  i.  (1889),  pp.  311—218. 

*  Muilas  ud  Lilttke,  pp.  3S  and  86. 
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3.     The  Method  of  Hayem  and  Winter^ /or  determining  the  free  and 
combinm  HCl  of  the  gaitric  amtente. 

The  reader  is  referred  either  to  the  original  work  of  Mesers 
Hajem  and  Winter  for  a  full  description  of  their  method,  or  to  the 
exhatiBtire  and  critical  examination  of  it  contained  in  Martius  and 
Luttke's  book*.  As  the  latter  authors  have  very  candidly  pointed 
out,  the  method  of  Hayem  and  Winter  is  based  in  part  on  a  philo- 
sophical desire  not  only  to  determine  the  total  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  gastric  contents,  and  the  total  quantity  existing 
in  a  free  condition,  but  likewise  the  quantity  which  exists  in  oivanic 
combinations.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  means  employed  nave 
not  been  adequate  to  the  end  in  view  and  the  method  neither  enables 
us  to  determine  the  proportion  of  the  free  nor  of  the  combined 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Hayem  and  Winter  measure  out  5  cc  of  the  Altered  gastric 
contents  into  three  crucibles,  which  we  shall  distinguish  as  a,  &  and  c. 
To  a  is  added  ao  excess  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  so  as  to  combine  with 
the  whole  of  the  hydrochloric  acid.  All  three  crucibles  are  then 
placed  on  the  water  bath  and  their  contents  ultimately  dried  at  a 
temperature  of  100°  C.  The  residue  contained  in  crucible  a  is 
ignited  for  a  few  minutes  over  a  naked  flame  and  the  carbonised 
mass  is  repeatedly  extracted  with  distilled  water  and  a  little  nitric 
acid.  The  solution  is  then  neutralised  with  sodium  carbonate  and 
heated  for  some  time  to  drive  otf  the  carbon  dioxide. 

The  amount  of  chlorine  which  the  solution  contains  is  then 
determined  by  means  of  decinormal  silver  nitrate  solution,  potassium 
chromate  being  used  as  an  indicator.  From  the  amount  of  the  deci- 
normal silver  solution  employed,  the  total  chlorine  ('  cklore  total ')  is 
found. 

The  residue  in  crucible  b,  after  being  dried,  is  treated  with 
concentrated  solution  of  soda  in  excess  and,  after  evaporation,  the 
residue  is  ignited.  The  amount  of  chlorine  which  it  contains  is  then 
determined  as  in  the  case  of  the  residue  in  crucible  a.  By  deducting 
the  amount  of  chlorine  found  in  b  from  that  found  in  a,  Hayem  and 
Winter  calculate  the  amount  of  free  chlorine  {'HGl  libre'). 

The  residue  in  crucible  c  is  simply  ignited  and  the  chlorine  in 
the  residue  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  a  and 
of  b.  The  quantity  of  chlorine  found  in  c  corresponds  to  the  chlorides 
and  is  designated  'Chlnrefixe' 

The  radical  fallacy  of  Hayem  and  Winter  lies  in  the  assumption 
that  when  the  gastric  contents  are  evaporated  to  dryness,  precisely 
the  same  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  will  be  volatilised  as  existed 
in  the  free  condition  in  the  juice,  a  supposition  which  is  not  merely 
theoretically  improbable  hut,  as  the  researches  of  Martius  and  LUttke 
have  shewn,  is  absolutely  untrue.     The  total  quantity  of  HCl  can 
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be  legitimately  deduced,  ae  H.  and  W.  suppose,  from  the  chlorine 
determination  a  in  a  and  c  (a  —  c).  Ou  the  otner  hand,  the  value  (H) 
of  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  cannot  be  deduced  as  they  pretend 
(H  =  a  —  b),  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  value  of  the  combined 
hydrochloric  acid  (c)  which  they  state  as  =  &  —  c. 

4.     LUttke's  mstkod '  of  determinitig  the  total  qwmtiiy  of  Hydro- 
cM&ric  Add  in  the  Qaatric  Contents. 

(A)     The  principlea  on  which  the  method  is  baeecL 

The  contents  of  the  stomach  in  the  state  of  health  contain,  in 
addition  to  hydrochloric  acid,  certaiu  chlorides  of  the  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths,  to  wit,  sodium,  potassium,  calcium  and  magnedum 
chlorides.  Ammonium  chloride,  on  the  other  hand,  has  nitherto 
only  been  discovered  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  in  ureemia. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  contents  is  partly  in  the  free 
condition  and  partly  combined  with  albuminous  substances. 

Luttke's  process  depends  upon  the  theoiy,  which  is  based  on  a 
large  number  of  experimental  &cts  collected  by  Martius  and  himself, 
that  when  the  gastric  juice  or  gastric  contents  are  ignited  (at  a 
temperature  much  below  that  at  which  the  chlorides  woiAd  volatilise) 
the  entire  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  i.e.  not  only  that 
which  existe  in  the  perfectly  free  condition,  but  also  that  which  is  in 
combination  with  albuminous  bodies,  whilst  the  chlorine  which  is  in 
combination  with  bases  remains  in  the  ignited  residue.  By  deter- 
mining, therefore,  the  total  quantity  of  chlorine  contained  in  the 
stomach  contents  and  then  that  of  the  chlorine  in  the  ignited  residue, 
and  by  subtracting  the  latter  from  the  former,  there  is  obtained  the 
amount  of  chlorine  which  corresponds  to  the  total  hydrochloric  acid 
of  the  gastric  contents.  It  is  obvious  that  the  practicability  of  a 
method  based  upon  these  considerations  (assuming  the  original 
suppodtion  to  be  correct,  viz.  that  the  whole  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid  existing  free  and  in  organic  combination  is  evolved)  will  depend 
upon  a  meuiod  being  available  for  the  very  accurate  estimation  of 
the  total  chlorine  present  in  a  complex  organic  mixture  (such  as  the 
contents  of  the  stomach),  without  having  to  subject  this  to  any 
process  for  destroying  the  oiganic  substances  which  it  contains. 
Such  a  process  Lutuie  has  found  in  Volhard's  remarkably  fine 
method  for  the  estimation  of  chlorine,  which  baa  alr^y  supplanted 
all  others  in  the  determination  of  the  chlorine  contained  in  the 


U^iu  and  LQttka's  Die  UagmtSurt  da  Memchm,  tee  pp.  101—114. 
>  Tollivd,  Ann.  d.  Chemie  u.  Fhann..  Vol.  cio.  p.  1. 
■  F.  Talk,  BtT.  d.  deuttch.  etiaa.  GttttUcK,  Vol.  viu.  p.  IS. 

*  C.  Araold,  >  Enize  Ue&ode  inr  nuMtfuulytUeben  Beetimmnng  der  Chloride  im 
Hftm,"  Zeit. /. phu:  Chanit,  Vol,  t.  (1881),  p.  81. 

•  B.  SalkowBki,  ■  Deber  die  BeemmDnng  dar  Chloride  im  Ham,'  Zeitteh,  /.  pAyi. 
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Volhard's  method  of  determming  chlorine  as  applied  to  the 
TU  prbidpia  present  object  depeads  upon  the  fact,  firetly,  that  in 
«f  Toiiiud't  the  presence  of  strong  nitric  acid,  silver  nitrate  com- 
ae- pletely  precipitates  the  chlorine  and  sulphocyanogen 
"^      which  may  be  present  in  a  solution. 

Secondly,  that  the  precipitates  which  silver  nitrate  gives  with 
albuminous  bodies,  with  some  oi^anic  acids,  &c.  are  insoluble  in 
Btrong  nitric  acid.  If  then  to  an  organic  mi^iture,  such  aa  the 
gastnc  contents  or  pure  gastric  juice,  we  add  a  known  quantity  of  a 
standard  solution  containing  silver  nitrate  in  presence  of  a  large 
quantity  of  strong  nitric  acid,  taking  care  that  the  silver  added  is 
more  than  suEficient  to  precipitate  tUl  the  chlorine,  if  we  filter  the 
mixture  and  determine  in  the  filtrate  the  quantity  of  silver  remaining 
(i.e.  which  has  not  combined  with  the  chlorine),  we  shall  at  once 
know  how  much  chlorine  the  mixture  contained. 

Thirdly,  upon  the  fact  that  when  a  solution  of  ammonium 
sulphocyanate  is  added  to  a  stroi^lv  acid  solution  of  silver,  con- 
taining  some  ferrom  avlphate,  a  curay  precipitate  of  silver  sulpho- 
cyanate falls,  the  reaction  being  shewn  in  equation  1 : — 

(1)    AgNO,  +  NH^CNS  =  AgCNS  -|-  NH,NO,. 

This  precipitate  at  once  rediseolves  with  the  production  of  a 
blood-red  colour,  due  to  the  formation  of  sulphocyanate  of  iron,  as 
shewn  by  equation  2 : — 

(2)  Fe,(SOJ,  +  6NH,CNS  =  Fe,{CNS).  +  3NH,S0,. 

But  no  sooner  has  the  red  colour  been  observed  than  it  disappears, 
so  long  as  any  silver  remains  in  solution,  the  iron  sulphocyanate 
taking  part  in  the  reaction  which  is  shewn  in  equation  3 : — 

(3)  Fe,(CNS),  +  6  AgNO,  =  Fe,(NO.),-|-  6AgCNS. 

It  is  only  when  the  whole  of  the  silver  has  been  precipitated  aa 
silver  sulphocyanide,  that  the  blood-red  colouration  due  to  ferric  sul- 
phocyanide  persists ;  the  persistence  of  the  red  colouration  indicates, 
therefore,  the  termination  of  the  process,  and,  if  the  strength  of  the 
solution  of  ammonium  fulphocyanide  be  known,  the  quantity  of  silver 
in  the  solution  can  he  ai  once  calculated. 


(B)     The  standard  solutions  needed  in  I/Mhe's  process. 

I,  Dad-nor-  16"997  grms.  of  dry  and  pure  AgNO,  are  dissolved 

maiMintioiiof   in  about  900  cc,  of  dilute  nitric  acid  containing  26  per 
uinr  nitnte.     ^^^^  gf  HNO„  50  C.C  of  the  'liquor  ferri  sulfuric!  oxy- 

ChtJitU,  VoL  V.  (1881),  p.  985;  SalkowBki  n.  Lenbe,  Die  Lehre  vom  Harm,  Berlin, 
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dati'  of  the  Oermao  Pharmacopoeia  is  added';  the  mixture  is  then 
diluted  with  distilled  water  to  the  volume  of  1000  cji  Instead  of 
taking  exactly  one-tenth  of  an  equivalent  of  AgMO  in  grammes, 
somewhat  more,  say  17'5  grms.,  may  be  taken,  and  Uie  exact  titre 
determined,  lege  artis,  by  means  of  a  perfectly  exact  decinormal  solu- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  trained  chemist, 
the  simpler  plan  will  offer  least  chances  of  error. 

3     OvA-  '^'^'^   solution   should   contain   7*6  grms.   of   pure 

nffrnml  Mm-  NH  CNS  per  litre.  In  order  to  prepare  it,  8  grms. 
ttm  at  tmmo-  of  the  pure  salt  (as  sold)  are  dissolved  in  1000  cc.  of 
alum  niipiio-  water.  This  solution  must  next  be  standardised  against 
*""**•■  the  standard  acid  solution  of  AgNO^ 

With  this  object,  10  cc  of  the  silver  solution  are  measured  out 
into  a  beaker,  and  150  to  200  cc.  of  water  are  added.  The  sulpbo- 
cyanate  solution  is  theu  allowed  to  flow  from  a  burette  into  the 
diluted  silver  solution,  until  the  first  appearance  of  a  permanent 
reddish  colouration.  Supposing  9'7  cc  were  required,  then  970  cc. 
of  the  sulphocyanate  solution  would  have  to  be  diluted  to  1000  cc 

Finally,  the  diluted  solution  is  tested  against  the  accurately 
prepared  decinormal  silver  solution,  so  as  to  ascertain  that  they 
absolutely  correspond. 

(C)    The  Actual  Process  of  Analysis. 

Luttke's  process  includes  two  determinations :  firstly,  that  of  the 
total  quantity  of  chlorine  contained  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  ; 
this  quantity  we  shall  designate  a :  secondly,  that  of  the  chlorides 
remaioing  in  the  incinerated  residue  of  the  contents ;  this  quantity 
we  shall  designate  b.  Having  made  these  determinations,  the  quan- 
tity of  the  total  hydrochloric  add,  both  free  and  in  organic  combi- 
nation, will  be  deduced  from  the  value  of  a-b.  The  stomach 
contents  are  measured  out  in  small  graduated  flasks  of  10  cc.  capacity, 
and,  for  reasons  already  adduced,  the  solid  matters  are  not  separated 
by  filtration  from  the  liquid  in  which  they  are  suspended. 

m.    t>*t«r-  10  cc  of  the  thoroughly  mixed  (shaken)  gastric 

t^^l2^    contents  are  poured  into  a  graduated  flask  of  100  cc. 
capacity.     20  cc  of  the  decinormal  acid  silver  solution 
are  added,  the  whole  is  shaken  and  set  aside  for  10  minutes. 

In  the  event  of  the  stomach  contents  being  strongly  coloured, 
they  may  be  decolourised  by  the  addition  of  5  to  10  drops  of  a 
solution  containing  one  part  of  potassium  permanganate  dissolved  iu 
15  parts  of  water. 

This  addition  {which  is  rarely  necessary)  must  only  be  made  after 
aU  the  chlorine  has  combined  with  silver,  otherwise  the  permanganate 

'  Tba '  LiqnoT  terri  permlphatiB '  at  tha  Britiih  Phftrmaoopceu  nuij  b«  aubititnted 
for  the  Oermui  piepantioo.  The  tortner  u  a  more  aonoeatnited  solntioD  of  tenia 
ealpbftta,  baviug  a  specific  gnnty  of  lUl,  whilit  the  latter  variu  between  1-817  ftnd 
I-SIQ. 
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would  decompoae  the  HOI,  liberating  chlorine ;  and  the  restdta  of  the 
analysia  would  be  vitiated. 

whether  permanganate  has  to  be  added  or  not,  the  contents  of 
the  flask  are  dilutea  with  distilled  water  to  the  100  cc  mark,  and 
th«n  filtered,  through  a  dry  filter,  into  a  dry  vessel.  50  cc.  of  the 
filtrate  are  uov  measured  into  a  beaker,  and  the  amount  of 
silver  which  thev  contain  determined  by  means  of  the  decinormal 
aulphocyanate  solution.  The  number  of  cc.  used  is  multiplied  by 
two,  and  the  product  subtracted  from  the  volume  of  silver  solution 
employed  (t.e.  SO  cc.)  gives  us  the  amount  of  silver  required  to  com- 
bine with  the  total  chlorine,  and  therefore  the  amount  of  the  latter 
in  10  cc.  of  the  gastric  contents. 

10  C.C  of  the  mixed  gastric  contents  are  evaporated 
to  dryness  in  a  platinum  capsule  on  the  water  bath. 
In  the  absence  of  a  water  bath,  the  capsule  may  be 
placed  on  an  asbestos  slab,  which  is  heated  by  means 
of  a  gas  or  spirit-lamp  flame,  a  substitute  which  per- 
mits of  the  liquid  being  dried  without  spurting  and  therefore  without 
loss.  When  the  residue  is  dry,  it  is  ignited  over  the  naked  lamp, 
v/nUl  the  carbonised  residue  no  longer  burns  with  a  lumitums  fiame,  care 
being  taken  not  to  ignite  the  capsule  strongly,  as  chlorides  are 
volatile  at  a  strong  red  heat. 

After  the  incineration,  the  residue  is  moistened  and  pounded  by 
means  of  a  glass  rod ;  it  is  treated  successively  with  hot  water  (in  all 
about  100  cc),  and  the  solution  is  filtered.  Care  must,  necessarily, 
be  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  whole  of  the  chlorides  have  been 
extracted  from  the  carbon.  The  whole  filtrate  is  then  i 
in  a  beaker  with  10  cc.  of  decinormal  silver  solution,  and  the  e 
of  silver  determined  by  means  of  the  decinormal  sulphocyanate  solu- 
tion. By  subtracting  the  volume  of  the  latter  required,  firom  the 
volume  of  the  silver  solution  taken  {i.e.  10  cc.)  we  find  tbe  amount 
of  pure  silver  required  to  combine  with  the  chlorine  in  the  chlorides 
of  the  incinerated  gastric  contents. 

Oaleniatimi  of  From  the  two  values  (total  chlorine  a  and  chlorine 

S^^mT^  of  chlorides  6)  we  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  total 
'*  '''  acid  present  in  10  cc  of  the  stomach  contents  by  a 
simple  subtraction.  If  we  multiply  tbe  number  thus  found  (the 
difference)  by  00365,  we  obtain  the  absolute  amount  of  hydrochloric 
acid  in  100  cc.  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 
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ON  METHYL-MERCAPTAN  AS  A  PRODtTCfT  OF  THE  PUTRE- 
FACTION  OF  ALBUMINOUS  SUBSTANCES  AND  AS  A 
GASEOUS  CONSTITUENT  OF  THE  LARGE  INTESTINE. 

(Supplementary  to  pages  420,  428,  466.) 

Ifethyl-mercaptaD,   CH,  .HS,    is    at    ordinary   temperatures    a 

fEiBeouB  body.  Under  a  pressure  of  752  mm.  at  temperatures 
elow  5°.8  C.  it  condenses.  In  its  liquid  form  it  is  a  colourless, 
mobile,  bigbly  re&acting  liquid  emitting  a  fcetid,  putrefactive  smell. 
Tbifi  body,  whicb  was  first  prepared  by  Gregory',  and  has  been  care- 
fully investigated  by  Obermayer',  and  eepecially  by  Olaeon*,  was 
found  by  M.  Nencki  and  N.  Sieber*  to  be  a  constant  product  of  the 
putrefaction  of  the  albuminous  substances,  and  t^  L.  Nencki'  to  be 
a  constituent  of  the  human  intestinal  gases.  Sieber  and  Schon- 
benko*  have  since  found  that  when  the  albuminous  substances  are 
fused  with  caustic  potash,  methyl-mercaptan  is  produced  in  greater 
quantities  than  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Lastly  Rekowski'  has  just 
examined  the  physiological  action  of  methyl-mercaptan ;  he  has 
found  it  to  exert  a  highly  poisonous  action  on  mice,  guinea-pigs  and 
rabbits,  though  the  lethal  dose  appears  to  be  somewhat  higher  than 
that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

'  Oregory,  AnnaL  d.  Chtm.  u.  Pharm.,  Vol.  XV. 
■  ObermAyer,  Ber.  d.  deattch.  ehtm.  GettUteK,  1887,  p.  291B. 
»  Peter  ClMon,  Ber.  d.  deutteh.  ctitta.  Qetelltch.,  1887,  p.  8408. 
'  H.  Nenoki  tad  N.  Sieber,  >  Zar  EeonlDiu  der  bei  der  Eiweiwiglihrtmg  Anftie- 
tendea  Oue.'    MonaUlu/U/.  Chem.,  Vol.  i.  (1B89)  p.  63i(. 

*  Leon  HeDoki,  '  Dm  HethflmeikftptMi  «1r  Beatandtbeil  der  meneohliehen  Oarm- 
gMe.'    Mmatthtfuf.  Chtm.,  Vol.  i.  p.  3S2. 

*  Sieber  and  Sohonbenko,  Anhiva  da  Sciaica  Biologiqiut,  Tome  i.  p.  S16.     Bt 
FetenboTg,  1892. 

'  L.  de  Bekowsld, '  Bar  I'aetion  phydologiqae  da  M^thjlmeroapUa,'    Arehivei  dei 
Sciateti  Biologiqutt,  Tome  a.  No.  3,  p.  30S.    St  Peteraborg,  1S93. 
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880,  881,  884 

CBABI.B8,  J.  J.,  on  the  gaaeB  of  bile,  343 

ChenooboUlio  or  ohenoobolia  acid,  308 

Chenotaurooholio  add,  303 

'  Ohief-oells '  (Hanptiellen)  of  glands  of 
hmdng  of  Btomacb,  62;  pepBini^n  in, 
103  ;  during  rest  and  aolivi^,  106 

Childbkn,  oonfirmation  of  Proofs  dii- 
oovery  of  HCl  in  the  gaatrio  juice,  91 

Chittbnvbh,  It.  H.,  on  the  formation  of 
bypozanthin  tram  albamin,  361;  on 
glfoodne  in  the  musonlar  tiaBDe  of 
PteUa  irradiam,  808  {tee  alio  Kiiline 
and  Cbittenden) 

Cbiitcndbn  and  Obihwold,  on  the  in- 
dnenee  ot  dilate  aoida  on  diaatatio 
acUvitf ,  156 

Cbittbhdeh,  B.  H.  and  A.  J.  H*bt,  on 
the  produots  at  digestion  of  alastiD,  183, 
146 

Cbittbhdbii,  R.  H.  and  H.  M.  Paihtsh, 
on  the  primary  cleavags-produats  ot 
casein,  referred  to,  133 

Cbitieiidib  and  Bhitb,  on  the  reaction 
of  miied  saliva,  17,  1S6 

Cholagogaes,  870—874 

Cholaho  aoid,  308;  mode  of  preparation, 
303 ;  phyaioal  and  ohemio^  properties 
o^  804 ;  salts  of,  304 ;  Mylioa's  iodine 
eompoeed  ot,  30G ;  action  of  oxidising 
aaents  on,  306 ;  empirical  lormola  ol, 
90S ;  Btmctnral  formula  ot,  and  relations 
ot,  to  d^ydrochoUlic  add  and  bilio 
^Oid,  306  ;  anhydrides  of,  307 

Choleio  acid,  the  name  first  applied  by 
Streoker  to  tanrocboUo  add,  394 ;  the 
name  of  an  alleged  neiv  acid  obtained 
by  Latschinoft  from  the  bile  of  the  oz 
(??),  808 

Chblepyrrhin,  the  name  applied  by  Ber- 
zelioE,  to  the  BolomiDg  matter  now 
known  as  bilirubin,  814,  316 

Cholera,  Aaiatio,  the  baoUlna  of,  destroyed 
by  oastric  jnice  and  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  171 ;  the  contents  of  the  gall 
bladder,  and  the  bile  in,  868 ;  the  stools 
in,  464 ;  analysis  ot  the  stools  in,  465  ; 
cultuK  ol,  sQbatanees  contained  in,  465 

'  Cholera-recKtion,'  438,  46G 

'  Cholera-red,' MS  'Ohalera-reaation,'438 

Cbolesterin  in  the  bile,  presence  of,  in- 
variaUe,  339;  the  view  of  Naunyn  as 
to  the  origin  ot  the  cholectarin  ot  the 
bile  in  the  normal  oondition,  oontro- 
verted,  340;  oalcnli  of,  380,  381,  388, 


Choletelin,  399;  preparation  of,  330;  re- 
lations of,  to  the  bile  ooloniing  matters, 
330 ;  elementary  composition  of,  com- 
pared with  bilirubin  and  hydrobilimbin, 
331 ;  properties  of,  oompared  with  those 
ot  hydrobilimbin,  331,  883;  presence 
ot,  in  gaU-stones,  383 

Cholio  acid,  a  synonym  for  cholalic  aoid, 
303 ;  formerly  signified  the  add  now 
known  as  glykoeholio  add,  394 

Cholohematin,   eiperimenta  on  the   in- 

i'ection  ot  bile  oontaining,  into  the 
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on  the  bile  of  the  oz,  333 ;  the  observa- 
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bils  of  the  oi,  333 ;  the  obseiTStionB  of 
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of,  in  the  bile  at  the  time  of  death,  338 ; 
MacMuun's  method  of  separating,  334  ; 
description  of  the  spectrum  ot,  834 ; 
relation  of,  to  bilimbin  and  biliverdln 
unknown,  386  {ite  Plate  U.  Spect.  1) 

Choloidic  add  (?),  307 

Cholonio  acid,  a  derivative  of  glykooholie 
add,  297 

Chorda  tympani  nerve,  effects  of  stimula- 
tion of,  on  flow  of  Bubmazillary  saliva, 
38 ;  on  chemical  composition  ot  Uie 
same,  80 ;  results  of  the  stimulation  of, 
differ  in  oat  and  dog,  31 

Chyme,  the,  defined,  164, 160 
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and  ends  ot  the  digestive  proceas,  64 
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Ci.kvE,  P,  T.,  on  bilic  add,  806 

Clobtti,  on  leucine  in  lung  tissue,  233 

'CoefScient  de  partage,'  explanation  of, 
97;  of  some  organic  adds,  97;  method 
employed  by  Btohet  in  investigating  the 
nature  of  the  add  of  the  gastric  inioe, 
97 

CoHN,  Pbux  0.,  on  the  influence  of  arti- 
fldal  gastric  juice  on  the  acetio  and 
lactic  fermentations,  170 

CoHKHEiH,  attempts  of,  to  separate  diaa- 
tatio enisyme  ot  saliva,  88 ;  asserted 
that  the  salivary  diastatic  enzyme  is 
not  destroyed  by  digestion  with  pepsin 
and  hydrochloric  add,  167  ;  attempts 
to  separate  the  pancreatic  diastatic 
enzyme,  309 

CoaKBKni  and  LnriM,  effects  of  ocolnsion 
of  hepatic  artery  on  nutrition  of  the 
liver,  384 

CouH,  established  pancreatic  fistuln  in 
large  ruminants  and  donkeys,  196  (toot- 
note)  ;  obaervations  on  ate  digestive 
organs  ot  Herbivora,  476 

ConcreUouB,  itt  Calculi 

*  Congo  red,'  as  a  reagent  for  the  tree  add 
of  the  gastrio  jnioe,  64,  496,  487 
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CoFSHAs,  a.  H.  and  W.  B.  WniBToit,  efw« 
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CoBi>ui,  H.,  on  the  prodnetion  at  bill- 
robin  when  blood  is  injected  into  the 
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CoBvuABT,  Ldchh,  the  diaooveriee  of,  on 
the  proteolTtic  activit;  of  the  puioieatio 
juice,  316  et  seq.;  mntoallT  deatniotiTe 
action  of  tTTpflio  and  pepsin,  414  {foot- 
note) 
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Cbcvbilbiib,  on  gaU-Btonei,  377,  386 
CfatiDDTio,  the  tssea  &nd  urine  in,  tS6 
Cystine,  oconirenoe  and  oonstitation  of, 

iU 
CzBaNT  and  his  pupils,  experiments  ea- 
tablishing  the  poaaible  anrvival  of  dogs 
after  complete  ramoval  of  tlie  itomaoh. 


Di)jii.KWBRi,  attempt  of,  to  separate  the 
panereatio  diaatatio  enzjme,  206 ;  at- 
tempt of,  to  separate  the  proteolytic 
ferment,  316 

Dbfrbbms,  assertion  of,  that  the  saliTuy 
diastatic-enzyme  reeiate  (be  aotion  ot 
pepsin  and  hydroohloric  add,  167 

Debydiooholidic  acid,  306  ;  its  oonstitn- 
tion  and  probable  relations  to  oholalic 
and  bilic  acids,  S06 

Dblgfinb,  on  the  iron  in  liver  in  pemicioos 
anEsmia,  S60 

Deiuht,  on  hnman  intestinal  juice,  406 ; 
digestive  action  of,  413 

DsiuBaiT,  H.,  resesiohes  of,  on  the  bile 
acids,  293 

Debcibiib,  BbnA,  a  siqtporter  of  the 
iatro-chemieal  school,  66 

DeQtero-albnmose,  129,  486 ;  separation 
from  proto-albnmin,  188 

DuEONow,  excretion  of  indigo-earmin  by 
the  liier,  S7G 

Diamido-aoetic  add,  330 

Diarrhma,  stools  in,  method  of  examining, 
468 

Diastase,  dieoofery  of  by  Payen  and 
Persoz,  G,  S6 ;  oomparisoa  of^  vith 
diastatio  ensyme  of  saliva,  GO,  61 

Diastase,  salivary,  a  synonym  tor '  ptyalin,' 
18 

'  DiastMimetr;,'  GS 

Diastatic  enzymes,  9 

I.  Of  saliva,  36;  diecovery  of  action 
exerted  b;,  36;  study  of  prodocts  of, 
37 ;  attempts  to  aepatate,  38 ;  yet  on- 
known  in  a  state  of  parity,  S9  i  ohanges 
which  starch  undergoes  under  inflnence 
of,  39 ;  speoiflc  rotation,  reducing  power 


and  reaction  with  iodine  of  chief  pro- 
ducts of,  on  starch,  43 ;  action  of  dilute 
acids  upon,  1G6;  destruction  of,  in 
stomach,  167 

U.  Of  panoreas  and  pancrsKtia  jnioe, 
303  ;  history  of  the  diseovery  o^  908; 
preparation  of  solntioiia  of,  304,  905  ; 
de(^  of  activi^  of  axtiaeta  or  wdn- 
tions  from  the  paDoreaa  of  diAeroot 
animsla,  206 ;  prodnoti  of  the  aetion  of, 
20G ;  temperature  most  favourable  to 
action  of,  306;  lajndity  of  action  of, 
influenoed  by  qoantity  of  enayme,  306 ; 
estimate  of  (he  activity  of  the  pancreatio 
diastatio  eniyme,  306 ;  relative  diastatio 
activity  of  the  panoreatio  tiasne  of  the 
oi,  sheep  and  pig,  306 ;  probable  eiiet- 
enoe  ol  a  cymogea  of,  307 ;  grounds  for 
assuming  the  independence  of,  206 ; 
attempts  to  isolate,  by  BontJiardat  and 
Bandraa,  208 ;  by  Danilewslci,  308 ;  by 
Cohnheim,  309;  by  v.  WiUioh,  209; 
chemical  composition  of,  310 
III.  Of  intestinal  jnioe,  413 

Diflnsibilibi  of  albumoees  and  peptones, 
489 

Digestion,  definition  of  the  proows  ot,  S ; 
process  ot.  in  the  living  stomach,  IGl ; 
general  sketch  of  digestion  in  living 
atomacta,  1G3;  duration  of,  169;  final 
products  of,  which  leave  the  stomach, 
160 

of   collagen  and  gelatin,  146 ;  of 

chondrinogen  and  ohondrin,  14G ;  of 
mucin,  146  ;  of  elastin,  146;  of  oxj- 
hamoglobin,  147 

DiSQci,  L.,  leeeanihea  of,  on  hydrobili- 
rubin  referred  to,  826 

DoBBoauwin,  on  diastatie  action  of  in- 
testinal joioe,  418 

Dbicbsei.,  E.,  methods  of  Meeting  the 
decompoaition  of  protaida,  3SG ;  prepara- 
tion of  leuoine,  236  ;  on  omiOun,  244 ; 
history  of  his  discovery  of  lysine,  254  ; 
his  employment  of  phospho-tungstio 
acid  to  precipitate  the  ba^  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  albn- 
minouB  molecoLe,  266 ;  diaoovery  of 
lysatinine,  366;  found  that  lysatinine 
deoompoaaa  with  the  formation  of  nrsa, 
u  of  the  etatement  that 


modification  of  Pettenkoler's  reaction, 

396 
Dbbcbsu,  E.,  and  Th.  B.   KbOoik,   on 

lysine,  255 
Dbesslbb,  W,,  on  the  sulphur  of  the  tagoes, 

466 
DcBBUfnuT,  disooveiy  of  maltose,  37 
Duiue,  his  ait^vses  of  the  bodies  obtained 

from  bile  by  Deuarciv,  398  {$et  Pelouse 
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vbioh  he  eatobiUb«d  ft  biliur  flital«  in 
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DoHauBoH  and  Eiixctt,  oonfiinu  Fnnit'« 

obMrvktiona    on    praaenoa    ot    hfdn>> 

ehlorio  Mid  io  gaatrie  ioioe,  91 
DoTSMOY,  on  the  liquul  teoreted  bf  tha 

'  orop '  ot  birda,  475 
DTB-USanKwe,  ISl 
DrMOitery.  (he  *t04d*  in,  MS 
I^jBin,  S07 
DjipepBift,  gattrid  digeatioti  in,  178 

I.  FUtnlent,  ITS;  tfaeTonutednurttars 
in,  174 ;  the  gasea  in,  174 ;  the  gMtrio 
iaiM  in,  174 

II,  Aoid,  176  ;  the  vomited  mattsn 
in,  176 1  the  peroentage  of  aoid  in,  176 ; 
oeenirenoe  of  *j)yro«i*'  in  176;  the 
■aliva  Moreted  in  ooDneetioti  with,  176 

UL  Atonic,  176 

IV.  In  oonneotioD  with  phOuBlB  pnl- 
monalii,  176 
D]ripeptan«,  of  & 


Ebkblb,  eipeiunenta  of,  on  artifleial  gaa- 
trie jnioe,  70,  81 ;  obaerred  Uie  proper^ 
of  a  water;  infnaion  of  paoareso  to 
emolaify  oil,  310 

Ebstkih  and  OBerzHiB,  on  the  seat  of 
fonoation  of  pepein  in  the  itomMh, 
101 ;  on  papainogen,  101 ;  on  acute 
goaMtia  induced,  eiperimeutaUf,  bj 
aloohol,  176 

EoK,  La  Fiatole  d',  386 

EOEBiBD,  ini 
(foot-note), 
■nlphooTuiio  add  in  inbmaidUuT  aaliva, 
37 ;  an  iuflaenoa  of  itimuladoD  of 
nervea  on  lUbmaiiUatT  weietioi),  SI 

EniKOBB,  on  Uie  aoid  □(  the  gaatrie  juioe 
in  fever,  173 

Ededii,  J.  S.,  on  the  non-abeoiption  of 
water  by  the  itomaoh,  440  {let  alto  Lea 
and  Edkins) 

•  Bhujoh's  reaction,'  331 ;  deaeription  of 
Bpeotnun  of,  by  Krokenberg,  921 

BicEBOBBT,  H.,  on  the  absoiplion  of  albu- 
miDOoe  mattera  by  the  large  intaatine, 
453 

Ellagioacid,  46S 

'  Emerald-green,'  ai  a  reagent  tor  the  free 
HOI  of  gastric  jniee,  9i 

EmiiH,  F.,  set  Maty  and  Emiob 

Emnlaioniiing  property  ol  the  panareatie 
jnioe,  311  (tMpanereatio  jnioe,  enzymea 
of) 

Ehdkhuh,  analyaia  of  tooee,  4S0 

BiiaBi.  and  Ynjura,  gpecifio  gravity  of 
lencine,  340 

EHoiLiuin*,   on  intra-eellnlu  digestion, 


__.   MUty  of,   4,   6;  i 

exerted  by,  and  theories  to  aooonnt  for, 

6 ;  diflerwMei  in  their  aotiou,  9 ;  cir- 


whieh  infloanee  aotivity  of, 
9 ;  deatmotion  of,  during  activity,  10 

BKUKifnzB,  mode  of  wparatiMi  of  the 
gaatiio  rennet-eusyme,  149 

EbIiXhmbtbe  and  l^r,  ou  tha  ayntbeaia 
of  tyroEine,  348 

EsLHiiUTXB  and  ScnOrFiB,  on  the 
amount  ot  lendne  yielded  by  diffoent 
tinaea   when  treated   with    nlphnrio 


t  of  t! 


obtained  nnder  the  same  cironnutanoes, 

34S 
Erythrodextrin,  40 
Etzxbokb,   digestion  of  gebtin,  145;  ot 

elaatin.  146 
BwiLD,  0.  A.,  piopnty  of  gastric  jnioe  to 

dieok  tarmentatioua,  170 ;  hia  leoturea 

on  digestion  qnoted,  476 


FtMMs,  tile,  in  health,  466 ;  reaction  of, 
467  ;  mioroBoopio  charactan  of,  468  ; 
biliary  derivativaa  in,  468  ;  fat*  and 
choleeterin  in,  469;  exoretin  and  ex- 
otetolic  aoid  in,  469 ;  mineral  mattera 
in,  460  ;  reanltB  of  qnantitativa  analyaie 
of,  460 

in  diaaaaa,  463 ;  in  jaundice,  463 ; 

in  diaeaseB  of  the  pangreaa,  463  ;  oAer 
purgative  medioine,  463  j  method  of 
examining,  in  diaeaaea  aHsociated  with 
dianhcea,  46B ;  in  typhoid  fever,  464  ; 
in  cholera,  464 

FuBLX,  Ur,  of  Leeds,  refereooe  to  his 
snalyaea  of  the  bile  in  Ur  Mayo  Bob- 
son's  case  of  biliary  fistula,  376 

Fux,  on  die  action  of  gaatrio  juioe  on 


Fmo,  on  the  action  of  00 


171 


rc^peptor 


lood,140, 1 

Fat-daoompoung  eniyme,  of   pancreas, 

310  {iee  pancreatic  juioe,  eniymes  of,) 
Fellic  acid  (?),  308 
FzNWiOK,  on  the  mgnificanoe  ot  the  sulpho- 

(Tanic  add  ol  the  saliva,  30 
'  Ftmunt  ftttuUif,'  312 
Fermentation,    Cagniard-Latour    on,    S ; 

Theodor  S^wann  on,  6  ;  Paateur's  te- 

searohes  on,  8 ;  J.  B.  Mayw's  oonoep- 

tions  of  the  nature  ot^  9 

lactic  and  butyric  in  iutestineB,  4S7 

FiOK  and  HcBiBiBB,  on  the  digestion  ol 

oold -blooded  anitnals,  473 
FiLiBNa,  W.,  on  hMmoglobinocholia,  366 
FiBCHXB,    Euih    researchea   of,    on    Che 

sugar-group,  refarred  to  (toot  note),  43 
FiBOHBB,Eu(ii,  ontbeprodnolsofdeoom- 
poaitian  of  g^tin,  366,  269 
Fiatola,  parotid,   3S;    submaxillary,  36; 

gastric,  7Si  pancreatic,  188;  biliary, 

367;Eak's,  betweenpoiial  v.  andtbs*. 

oava  iufuioT,  3B6;  Thiiy'a  intestinal,.)*^ 

406;  Yella'B,407 
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FiTz,  A.,  on  the  fermentation  of  gl7oerm, 

Fuuu  Mai.,   on  the  digeition  of  sold- 

blooded  aninuls,  4TS 
FuHT  Adbtih,  Jon.,  on  '  eteroorin,'  469 
FlCoos,  p.  C,  on  UilloQ's  reaction,  439 
Flbimhl,  1.,   re-absorptioD   of    secreted 

bile  b;  the  l^niphBtice,  387,  Sfi9 
Fdbteb,  Mioeael,  his  Teit-book  of  Phjsio- 
\osf  qnotei,  265,  S9T,  398,  S99,  400 ; 
reaearohea  of,  on  gljoogea,  referred  to, 
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FouBCROT  and  Vacqueuk,  their  views  m 
to  the  nature  of  the  bile,  291 

Frank,  E.,  on  the  action  of  the  gastrio 
jaice  on  pathi^enic  organiame,  171 

Fbehicbs,  F.  J.,  on  the  aUalinity  of  the 
sahTB,  17 ;  analy aie  of  mixed  saliva, 
21 ;  on  the  origin  of  the  acids  in  flatn- 
leatdjeperaia,  174 ;  disoover;  of  leacine 
and  tTTOsiiie  in  the  blood,  Uver  and 
nrine  of  acDte  ;ellow  atrophy,  and  in 
phosphoruB-poisoning,  283 ;  specifia 
giaTi(7  of  human  bile,  289 ;  total  solids 
in  boouut  bile,  845 ;  his  doctrine  of 
'  polyoholia,'  361;  on  jaandioe  nrine 
whiu)  does  not  exhibit  Gmelin's  le- 
aotion,  86S ;  on  albnmin  in  the  bile  in 
cases  of  paasiie  oongestion  of  the  liver, 
367  ;  on  metaUio  mercar;  in  gall-stones, 
881 ;  theorj  of,  to  account  for  origin  of 
pll-etonee,  886;  method  of  obtaining 
intestina]  JQic«.  406 

Fbebichb  and  Stadei^b,  belief  of,  that 
the  bile  acida  conld  be  converted  into 
bile  colouring  matters,  363 

Fbibdlahdeb,  v.,  and  C.  Bahibch,  on  the 
pressure  under  which  the  bile  Ib  secreted, 
2BT 

Frog,  principal  ieats  of  formation  of 
pepsin  and  hjdrochlcric  acid  in,  107 

Fnrfurol,  snbetitution  of,  for  sngar,  in 
fettenkofer's  reaction,  398 

QimiT,  H.,  researches  of ,  on  the  'bacillus 
trrfu,'4«4 

OaUn^ladder,  dropsy  of,  369 ;  empyema  of, 
S70 

Oases,  of  the  bile,  348  ;  of  the  email  in- 
testine, 436 

of  the  stomach  In  flatulent  dys- 
pepsia, 174 ;  of  tiie  small  intestine, 
488 ;  of  the  large  intestine,  466 

Qaitric  catarrh,  acute,  176 

chronic,  176 

digestion,  61 ;  historical  prelimi- 
naries relating  to,  64;  chemical  agents 
which  hinder.  84;  in  disease,  163;  in 
fevers,  178 ;  in  dyspepsia,  17S  ;  in  acnte 
gastric  catarrh,  176 ;  in  chronic  gastrio 
catarrh,  176 ;  in  gastric  uloer,  176  ;  In 
oaueei  of  the  stomach,  177 ;  in  amyloid 
degeneration  of  stoma<Ji,177;  iuohronio 
atrophy,  177 


Gaatrio  joioe,  mode  of  obtaining,  70;  tu- 
flaenoe  of  nervous  systwn  upon,  76  ; 
oircumstances  which  provoke  its  flow, 
77;  inflnence  of  mental  slates  upon, 
77  ;  secretion  of,  apparently  indepen- 
dent of  central  nervons  ^stem,  78; 
physica]  and  ohemioal  characters  <Ht,  79 ; 
essential  constitnente  of  summarised, 
79;  various  reactions  exhibited  by,  80  ; 
reenlts  of  analyses  of,  BO ;  artificial,  81 ; 
method  of  preparation  of  the  latter.  62 

acid  of,   90 ;    Front's  disoovery  of 

h^drooblodo  acid  in,  91  ;  Lehmaim's 
disooveiy  of  lactic  acid  in,  SI;  C. 
Schmidt's  researches  on.  92 ;  oolonr 
reactions  dependent  on,  93, 196 ;  nature 
of,  disoussed,  96 

Beaeiiont  dependent  on  preietiee  of  hydro- 
chtoric  acid  in  goMtric  juice  : 

Babntean'B  leae.,  9S  ;  Beoob's  r.,  93 ; 
methyl-anilin  violet,  98;  00-troptsolin, 
94,  496 ;  oongo-red.  94,  496 ;  emerald- 
green,  94  ;  phloro-gluoin  and  vanillin, 
94,  496  :  b^izo-puiporin,  95  i  resotcin, 
497 

Beats  of  formation  of  the  pepsin  and 
hydrochloric  aoid  of,  100 ;  seat  of  forma- 
tion of  acid  of,  107  ;  theories  as  to 
mode  of  production  of  add  of,  110; 
antiseptic  action  of  169  et  seq.  ;  varia- 
tions of  pepsin  and  add  in,  114 

In  disease.  Use  of  the  stomach- 
pomp  and  hollow  gastric  sound  in 
collecting,  165 ;  changes  in  the  acidity 
of,  167 

Action  of,  in  obecUng  fermentations, 
170 ;  on  pathogenic  organisms,  171 : 
detarminatioD  of  free  HGI  in,  ISO ;  of 
the  proportion  of  acida  eoloble  in  water 
and  ether  in,  161 

Action  o^  and  of  oonstitoente  of,  on 
proteids,  114 

Gastric  ulcer,  176 

Qadtieb,  his  Chimie  Biologiqne  quoted, 
867 

Geobheadk,  Cxbl,  his  Elements  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy  quoted,  471,  473,  474 

Qebharst,  C.,  on  urobilinuria,  866 

QuNDzzi,  '  demilnnes '  or  '  Innola  '  of,  13 

Ou;bbbi  and  Oibodb,  observationB  of, 
proving  the  bile  to  be  sterile,  376,  867 

Qizzard,  the,  476 

Glands,  salivary,  10  et  se^.  ;  bnccal  and 
lingual,  34 ;  of  fundus  of  stomach,  63, 
106  et  seq. ;  of  pyloric  end  of  stomach, 
63, 100  et  seq. 

OiAss,  on  the  influence  of  salts  of  sodium 
on  the  secretion  of  bile,  874 

Qusson's  views  on  the  functions  of  the 
hvei  quoted,  360 ;  on  dropsy  of  the 
gall-bladder,  369 

Glutamio  acid  (s«  Amido-pyrotartaric 
add),  252 

Olycocine,  occurrence  of,  806 ;  mode  of 
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preparation  of,  309 ;  HTntbeda  of,  SIO  ; 

pbjsic*!    Hid   ohemicAl   propertdes  of, 

SIO ;   oomponadB  of,   Sll ;  methods  ol 

identiflOBtioii  of,  Sll 
QljooeoU,  the  glyoocine,  806 
Olyhoobolio  add,  294 ;  modes  of  prepara- 

tiou  of,  295 ;   pbysieal   and   ohemioal 

properUea  of,   296;    its   Bodiiun   aam- 

poiutd,  296 ;  products  ordeoompositioa, 

297 
Ohblih,  Bbrnbard,    reseBrohea   on    the 

oonstitntion  of  lenoiae,  288 ;  Bolability 

of,  240 
Qhbldi,  Lbofold,  nsMTCheg  of,  on  the 

liUe  aoids,  293 ;  on  the  bile  colonring 

matters,  914  .         _ 

'GuBLiH'g  Beaction,'  314,  819;  Bpeotnun      HuauBaiEi 


170 

OoBUF-BisiHiz,  v.,  on  the  presence  of 
leaoine  in  certain  invertebTatea  and  in 
seedling  yetcb  plants,  29S;  on  amido- 
Talerianio  acid  in  the  pancreas,  244 ; 
oa  Nencki's  spaiingl;  soluble  leucine, 
344 ;  analysis  of  healthy  hnman  bile 
from  gall-bladder,  345 

Obaat  de,  on  dropsy  of  the  gall-bladder, 
369 

Okbihwood,  Miss,  reseaiches  of,  on  the 
intraoeUnlar  digestioD  of  certain  Bbizo- 
pods,  469 

Gbbw,  NiHiuTis,  his  obserrations  and 
apecnlations  on  digestion,  66 

pB^sa,  Feteb.  his  discovery  of  the 
tnetaphenjlendiamin  test  for  nitrites,  SO 

OBtfmHs,  A.  B.,  on  the  so-called  Urer  of 
cephalopoda,  473 

OaeiiHAOBH'B  method  of  delennlaiug  the 
relative  aativity  of  different  samiJes  of 
pepsin,  162 

GbCtzneb,  on  salivary  glands,  12;  on 
TSfiatioas  in  amount  of  pepdn  in 
mucous  membrane  of  fandus  ol  sto- 
mach, during  digestion,  106;  on  the 
correspondence  bettreen  the  nabiiess 
ot   the   gastric  mocoos  membrane 


pepsin  and  inohlorides,  IID;  method  of 
determining  relative  activity  of  samples 
of  pepsin,  183  et  seq. ;  on  the  glands  of 


Brntmer,  400  ;   reseordies  of, 

splitting  ferment  of  the  pancreas,  219, 

314,  Sie,  316 
GscHEjcLm,  method  of  testing  for  sulpho- 

oyanic  acid  in  saliva,  19 
Guanine,  is  pancre«tie  tissue,  discovery 

of,  by  Scberer,  261 
OfiHZBiFBo'B  reagent,'  496 
QfrTEBBOcK,   OQ  Ddo  add  in  gall-stones, 


Hgmatin,  relation  of,  to  bilirubin,  360 

Bnmatoidin,  identity  of,  with  bilirubin, 
816,  349 

HiBmatoporphyrin,  product  of  rednodon 
of,  950 

'  HfMnosiderin,'  349 

Hallbb,  Alb.  tod,  on  the  action  ot  aoidB 
on  bile,  BIS 

Halludbtoh,  on  the  nomenolatnre  ot 
albamosas,  133 ;  a  table  itlostratii^g 
composition  of  bile  of  various  animals 
quoted  from  his  Text-Book  of  Chemical 
Physiology,  347 

lunaiEN,  Oiart,  on  the  indiflnsibility 
of  pepsin,  88 ;  his  researches  on  the 
rennet-enzyme  of  the  stomach  and  its 
action  on  casein,  147  et  seq. ;  his  hypo- 
theais  as  to  a  lactic  acid  enzyme  in  the 
stomach,  161;  discovers  dehydrochoUc 
add,  806 ;  finds  bilirubin  to  be  ooastant- 
ly  present  in  the  blood-serum  of  the 
horse,  316;  researches of,on  the naoleo- 
albnmins,  836 ;  bis  studies  of  mucin 
and  mucin-like  bodies,  836 ;  the  re- 
searches conducted  under  his  direction 
on  the  mucoid  uucleo-albumin  of  bile, 
936 ;  action  of  bile  vihen  miied  with 
chyme  studied,  863 

EArPEL,  on  the  solubility  of  obolesterin  in 
solutions  of  the  salts  of  the  bile-aoidB, 
366 

Bablet,  Oeobsb,  referenoe  to  a  case  of 
biliary  flstnla  observed  by  biro,  273 ; 
his  former  belief  in  jaundice  Ciom  non- 
elimination,  361,366 

Hablev,  Vauohak,  on  the  persistent 
absence  of  jaundioe  after  simnltaneous 
ligature  of  the  common  bile  duct  and 
ot  the  thoracic  duct,  369 

Habbis,  ViNCKNT  D.,  Bud  W.  J.  Qow,  on 
the  pancreatic  enzymes,  304,  446 

Hlabiwetz,  H,,  and  J,  Habkbmamn,  thsir 
methods  of  splitting  up  the  proteid 
molecule,  and  the  products  whidi  they 
obtained,  235,  261.  261 

Habum,  experiments  on  the  odd  ot  the 
gastric  j  uioe,  96 

Hay,  Matthew,  researches  of,  on  purga- 
tives, 462 

Hayem  and  Wintbb,  method  of,  for  deter- 
mimng  add  of  gastric  contents,  601 

Hbsim,  5.  Q.,  on  lysatine  as  a  product  of 
decomposition  of  fibrin  by  trypsin,  256, 
369 

Hbidbnsaih,  BnnoLr,  his  discovery  of 
zymogens,  4  ;  his  researches  on  the 
structure  of  the  salivary  glands,  11 ;  his 
distinction  between  secretory  and 
trophic  nerves,  13  ;  his  discovery  of 
stmctoral  changes  accompanying  lo- 
tivity  of'  glands,  16 ;  hia  reseuohes  on 
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to  nerve  atimulated,  26 ;  inflnenoe  of 
atunaUtion  of  chorda  hmpuii  on  seore- 

o{  solid  matten  in  same,  after  Btimnla- 
tion  of  ^mpathetio  nerve.  81 ;  his  ttadj 
of  efleoti  rollowuig  lectioa  of  ebord» 
t;mpuu,  82 ;  referred  to  iu  referenoe  to 
,  gastiio  fistolie,  73 ;  hii  method  of  iso- 
lating the  i)7loric  end  of  the  stomaoh, 
and  of  obtaining  tha  pjlorio  tecretioa, 
104  ;  on  the  minnlB  stractnre  of  the 

Knoreas,  189 ;  on  the  inflaenoe  exerted 
piiooaniiiie  on  the  panoreatio  seere- 
ti0D,197;  bi«viewi  as  to  the  innervation 
of  the  panorcaa,  197 ;  bis  researches  on 
the  changes  in  the  cells  of  the  panoreaa 
dnring  rest  and  aotivih,  19T)  his  dis- 
coTer;  of  the  changes  m  the  seoretiiig 
oells  of  the  paneteas  oorreapouding  to 
different  states  of  aotivitj,  and  of  the 
zpnogen  of  the  proteolytic  ferment, 
316  ;  effeota  of  hlood- letting,  section 
and  etimnlation  of  spinal  cord  and  of 
splanchniQ  nerves  on  the  secretion  of 
bile,  386 ;  the  presinre  nnder  which  the 
bOe  is  secreted,  287 ;  relation  betveen 
pressure  under  which  bile  is  secreted 
and  pressure  in  sap,  mesenteric  vein,  387 

Eusre.W^  discover;  b;.  that  the  onrdling 
ferment  of  the  Btomw^  acts  in  neutral 
and  alkaline  solationi,  147 ;  researches 
of,  OD  (be  oolonring  mattsi  of  gall- 
stones, 816 ;  on  the  oonvcnion  ol  bili- 
rabin  into  bilivsrdin  by  the  absorption 
of  oxygen,  824 

Hutm  and  Wisuoincs,  on  the  bile  of 
thesDOse,  803 

HiLNOiri,  VAK  JoBiN  BiPTiBTA,  firit  intro- 
duced the  idea  of  fermentatitm,  to  ex- 
plain digestive  action,  6fi 

B«ui^Bi0H.,ti7ptoplian.364;<m£tf$itZ'( 
rMetf0n,433 

Hemialbomin,  of  BohStzenbeno,  117 

Hemi-slbmnose,  the  term  bjwbidiKtthne 
first  designated  a  mittnre  of  certain 
albnmoMa,  121,  134 ;  method  of  obtain- 
ing and  separating  into  its  oonstitnent 
albnmoBM,  135 

Hemipaptone,  116 

Hemiprotddin,  Schfitzenberger's,  117 

Hemiprotein,  Schiltienberger's,  116 

BBNSTBBBa  and  SroBiuini,  researches  of, 
on  the  bacterial  deoompontion  of  oelln- 
bae,  467,  461 

HsinmioBB ,  preparation  of  peptones  (mixed 
with  slbnmOBsa},  186 

Herbima,  digestion  in,  47C 

HiBRSOB,  the  propcct;  of  the  panareatio 
tisrae  and  its  sitraate  to  deoompoae 
acetic  ether,  314 

HnuuHH,  Mix,  an  the  effect  of  injection 


of  water  into  the  blood  on  the  excretion 

of  bile  pigment  in  the  urine,  968 
HisoN,  lit  Brown  and  Heron 
HEBBonN,  E.  F.,  lee  Tea  and  Henonn 
Hkutsb,  analysis  of  mixed  human  saliva, 

31 ;  his  ana^ses  of  normal  snbmaiillarf 

saliva  of  the  dog,  37 


SIB 

Hbthsios  and  Cuifbbui,  on  tbe  prodnats 
of  oxidation  of  the  bile  oolonring 
matters,  and  their  spectra,  810;  at- 
tempts of,  to  separate  bihcyanin,  828; 
theii  desoription  of  the  spectmm  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  ox  bUe,  333 ;  on  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  fnoes.  466 

HiLDBBB<un>.  on  the  dyspepsia  of  phOiisiaal 
patients,  176 

HiNTBBBBnoBB,  F.,  On  excTBtin,  469 

HaMXtBiTCs,  the  views  of,  on  the  nature 
of  digestion,  64 

HtBsaBrsLD,  B.,  infloenoe  of  dilate  adds 
on  fermentations,  170 

HiBBCHUB,  prodnction  ofNH,  in  pan- 
creatic digestion,  360 

HonuNK,  KabIi  B.,  his  'Lehrbneb'  re- 
ferred to,  249,  263,  467 

Hofiunn,Bbihh.,  his  reaction  for  ^Todne, 
360 

HoKEiHiEK,  Fbakz,  compound  of  ^fiosine 
with  copper,  360 ;  on  the  use  of  i^ospho- 
tnngetie  aaid  to  precipitate  ^norio 
add,  creatinine  and  xanthine  (toot-. 
note).  366 

HoniBisTKB,  Vicma,  on  tbe  digsation  of 
oellalose  by  the  horse,  480 

HoLMOBKK,  referred  to,  concerning  gastric 
fistnla,  78 

Hoffb-Sett.kb,  Fblu,  on  the  secretion  of 
bile  during  prolonged  abstinence,  376  ; 
on  the  variations  in  the  flow  of  bile 
during  a  digestive  period,  376,  379  ;  on 
tanroohoUe  add,  800  -.  on  cholomc  add, 
297;  on  djslyain,  307;  on  oboloidio 
acid,  307 ;  his  observations  on  tbs 
spectrum  of  the  bile  of  the  ox,  832 ;  on 
the  iron  in  the  bile,  343  ;  on  the  absence 
of  tree  oxygen  in  the  bile,  848  ;  his 
analyses  of  human  bile,  346 :  ansilyses 
of  bladder-bile  and  DBtola-bile  in  dog, 
847  ;  on  hamatoporphyrin  and  the  pro- 
duct of  its  reduction,  8S0  ;  on  the  bile 
of  Amphioxat,  860 ;  analyses  of  me- 
oonium,  461 ;  on  the  gases  ptodooed 
during  the  bacterial  decomposition  of 
□ellulose,  467 

Bobbaczkwsei,  on  tbe  digestion  of  elartin 
and  its  ptodoots,  146 

Horse,  digestion  in,  477 

HdRnia,  O.,  his  criticinn  of  the  oono^- 
tion  of  a  vital  force,  7 ;  diseoreiy  of 
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ttttoea  of  a  proleoktie  eosjine  in  th« 
MttiTa  o[  the  pig,  le ;  his  eip«riiaeiits 
on  the  puioreatio  eazjmee,  209;  his 
reeearoheaon  the  oonatitationof  lenoiDe, 
334;  on  A  rapid  mettiad  of  preparing 
glfkoobolic  aoid  from  ox  bUe,  39S ;  on 
the  gaaes  prodoced  in  the  baoterial  de- 
oompodtion  of  pioteidB,  467 
HcHiKB,  JoBi),  on  poat-mortem  digestion 
of  the  stomach,  160 ;  on  the  georetioii 
formed  in  tbs  crop  ot  breeding  pigeons. 


476 
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Bydmbilirabin, 
relations  of,  to  bilirnbin,  336 ;  reaotionB 
and  speotroBoopia  chanMl«rs,  326 

Hrdroparaemnana  add,  429 

'  fi^drope  ejatidis  feiles, '  369 

Hyocholele  add,  the  name  applied  by 
Streoker  to  hyotanrocholic  aoid,  803 

Hyoebolio  aoi^  the  name  originall;  ap- 
plied b;  Qnndlach  and  Strecker  and  hj 
Streeker  to  hyogljkooholio  acid,  309 

HyoglTkoobolio  atnd,  399 ;  method  of 
separation  and  properties,  299;  re- 
srarches  of  Jolin,  on,  399 ;  method  ot 
preparation,  399 ;  pnipertiM,  399 

Bjotaarocholia  acid.  303 

Hypoiantine,  discovery  of  in  pancteatio 
tisane  hj  Cliittenden,  361 ;  obtained  as 
products  of  the  digestion  of  blood-flbrin 
with  pepain  and  tiTpein,  b;  Salomon 
and  KrauM,  361 ;  in  all  these  oases  is 
donbtlese  derived  &om  the  decomposition 
of  nooleine  {Eossel),  361,  363,  263 

latro-Chemioal  School,  views  of  the,  ooa- 
oerning  the  proc«BB  of  digestion.  G6 

Icterus,  or  jaundice,  SS9  ;  definition  and 
mode  of  prodncCion  of,  S69 ;  the  eiistenee 
of,  arising  from  non -elimination  denied, 
361 ;  Freriobs'  doctrine  ol  '  poljoholia,' 
361 ;  icterogenic  poieonons  agents  dia- 
0Dssed,363— 366;doesanrobiluiexist(7), 
366 ;  the  ffHcea  in,  462 

Indican,  or  indoiyl-snipbnrio  add,  434 

Indol,  431  ;  mode  of  preparation  of,  431 ; 
not  a  primary  product  of  the  deoomposi- 
tion  of  the  proteid  molecule,  420,  433 ; 
phydoal  and  chemical  properties  of, 
433 ;  testa,  423 ;  fate  and  tranaforma- 
tiuns  of,  in  the  economy,  424 

'  Inglnviea '  or  '  orop,'  474 

Intestinal  joice,  406 ;  Third's  SMuIa  for 
obtaining,  40Et;  Vella's  donble  fiatula, 
406 ;  eirenmstancea  inflnencing  seore- 
tion  of,  408 ;  etFeots  of  meohanical  and 
electrical  stimuli  on,  409 ;  efleot  of 
chemical  stimuli  on,  410 ;  effects  of 
plloMrpin  on,  410  ;  inflnenoeofnerrons 

Sslem  on,    410,    411 ;    physical    and 
emioal  characters  of,  413 ;  action  ot, 
on  ptotdda,  413  ;  action  of,  on  ataich. 


418;  action  of,  on  cane  an^,  414; 
action  ot,  on  maltose,  4IS ;  action  of,  en 
&ta,41d 

Intestine,  large,  the,  arrangement  and 
siraetare  oi,  449 ;  time  occupied  by 
alimentaiy  subetanoes  before  reaching, 
449  ;  eharaoter  and  qoantitieB  of  aTail- 
able  alimentary  principles  contained  in, 
460 ;  final  digestive  processes  in,  461 ; 
the  gases  ot,  466 

Intestine,  small,  the,  arrangement  and 
struoture  of,  397 ;  on  pntrelactive  pro- 
oesses  in,  418 ;  rate  of  paaaage  of  ali- 
mentary Bubstanoes  along,  419 ;  morpho- 
logitic  and  chemical  chMaet^  of  eon- 
tents  at  exit  from,  460 

Intracellular  digestion,  169 

Inversion,  defined,  414 

Inrert-aogar,  414 

Iron  in  the  bile,  341 ;  the  observationE  of 
Oamgee  and  Batherfotd,  341 ;  ol  Qam- 
gee  and  P.  A.  Young,  843 ;  sabaeqnent 
obeervationa  ot  Hoppo-Seyler  and  Eun- 
kel,S12 

Jaborandi,  action  on  salivary  seoration,  16 
JiooBSKH,  0.,  his  observation  andanaljses 

□f  hnman  bite,  389,  311,  816,  S46 
Jioobboh'h  nebvs,  effects  of  atimnlation 

of,  on  flow  of  parotid  saliva,  22 ;  infln- 

ence  of  stimulatian  of,  on  composition 

of  parotid  saliva,  3G 
jAonBowiTsoH,  onalj'ses  ot  mixed  homan 

B&liva,  St 
Jirrk,  iSi.x,  on   omithin,   314;   on  the. 

spectrum  ot  Qmelin's  reaction,    830  ; 

on  biliary  urobilin,  S27  ;  on  identity  of 

immatoidin  and  bilirubin,  S4S  ;  on  the 

Dolooring  matter  of  the  fieoes,  463 
Jaiowski,  on  the  bacteria  ot  the  colon, 

464 
V.  Jaxscb,  qnoted,  94,  96 ;  modification  of 

Sjogvist'a  method,  600 
Janndioe,  lee  Ictema 
Jawobszi,   on    ehronic  atrophy  of  the 

stomach,  177 
JoHMsoti,  Sib  Okoboi,  reference  to,  378 
JoLDT,  S.,  on  Uie  adds  of  ^'s  bile,  800 


164 
East,  a.,  on  the  antiseptic  action  of  the 

gasbiajnioe,  169 
EiEBNAii,  investigation  of  eases  in  which 

the  blood  could  not  pass  directly  from 

the  portal  blood  to  the  liver,  384 
KiBCHor,    his    discovery    tliat   sugar    is 

formed  by   the  action  of  boiling  sul- 

phnric  add  on  starch,  and  in  the  process 

of  molting,  87 
Ejildahl,  on  tamperatoie  most  tavoiuable 

to  diastatic  action,  61 
ELaHKNSuvici,  method  ot,  for  isolating 
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the  pjlorio  end  of  the  Btomaoh  and 
obtamiog  the  p;[oric  secretion.  104 

EMEBim,  V.  W,,  oD  upartic  add  oa  & 
product  of  the  panoreatio  digeetioa  of 
glaten,  361 ;  on  the  decompositioii  of 
cellulose  in  the  alimentary  canal,  480 

EocB,  RoBSBT,  on  the  destraation  of  tbe 
badllna  of  Asiatio  cholera  by  the  gaxtric 
juice  and  dilute  hydrochloria  acid.  171 

SoLLiXEB  and  Mpt,t,rii.  observations  of, 
on  the  infloence  of  oatomel  on  secre- 
tion of  bile,  871 

EoBNiB  and  STBirBB,  efteots  of  blood-letting 
on  flow  of  bile,  266 

KoBCBLAMorr  and  BoooMouirF,  reaearahea 
of,  on  tbe  speotram  of  Pettenkofei's 

EoesEi.,  Ai.B.,  reseanhea  of,  on  tbe  nnoleiti 
of  yeaat,  and  on  the  origin  of  hTpoxan- 
thuie,  xanthine,  and  guanine  from  it, 
362  1  bis  disoovery  of  adenin,  26S 

E&iuBE,  Hiroo,  supposed  bTpoianthine  to 
be  one  of  the  products  of  the  digestion 
of  fibrin,  261 

Ebdkbckbii,  Hiroo,  apparatus  of,  for  tbe 

'  aeparation  by  diBlysia  of  tbe  piodaots 
of  digestion,  4S ;  reference  to  his  views 
on  tbe  tranafonnationB  of  peptones  in 
the  alimentai;  eanal 

EbObb,  Db  OEBKUtD,  and  Da  Hcoo,  on 
inapplicability  of  ■pectro-photometry 
to  the  detennination  of  Bulpfaooyanio 
acid,  SO 

EnnKEKBEso.C.  W.FK.,on  tiyptophanand 
'  its  epectmiD,  364  ;  on  the  speotmm  of 
Ehrhch's  reaction  for  bilirubin,  821 ;  on 
digestion  in  invertebrata,  472 ;  on  diges- 
tion in  flahee,  473 

EoTFBBiTH,  on  the  absence  of  jaundice 
when  the  thoracic  dact  as  well  as  the 
common  bile  duot  is  tied,  S£9 

EuHHB,  W.,  on  artificial  gastric  juice,  62, 
83 ;  arrangement  of,  for  dialysis  in  a 
continnons  stream  of  water,  88,  89  ; 
his  observations  and  theoretieal  news 
on  tbe  Bplittlng-up  of  the  albuminoos 
molecole  by  the  digestive  enzymes, 
117  et  seq. ;  his  description  ot  sntiol- 
bnmat  and  antialbomid,  ISO  ;  discovery 
by,  of  albnmoses  in  urine,  123 ;  on  the 
morphological  elements  of  the  pan- 
oreatio  jnice,  199 ;  on  tbe  absence  of 
tyrosine  in,  301 ;  observation  on  pan- 
creatic emulsions,  311;  his  re-discovery 
of  the  proteolytic  activity  ot  the  pan- 
creatic jnice,  218  ;  shews  that  the  tissne 
of  Uie  pancreas  possesses  the  same 
power  and  linds  peptones,  leocine, 
and  tyrosine  in  the  products,  218 ; 
study  of  the  oolonration  produced  by 
chlorino  and  bromine  water  when  added 
to  panoreatio  jnice,  264 ;  on  tbe  flow  of 
bile  in  relation  to  ^  diigestiveaot,  276; 
on  the  action  exerted  by  the  bile  when 


mixed  with  add  chyme,  363 ;  researches 
of,  on  jaondioe,  S63  ;  on  indol,  421 ;  on 
this  deatruotion  of  tiypein  by  pepsin, 
444  ;  on  the  diffnsibility  of  albumoaea 
and  p«>tonea,  489 ;  new  method  of 
separatiDg  albnmoses  bom  peptones,  490 

EuaNB,  W.  and  R.  H.  Chittbkdkh,  re- 
searches of,  on  albnmoses,  122, 136 ;  on 
myosin  and  myodnoaes,  133 ;  on  elastin 
and  elastinoses,  122  ;  on  dentoro^bn- 
mose,  139 ;  on  dys-albnmose,  131 ; 
resnlts  of  analyses  ot  albumoeet,  by, 
182 ;  elasdfication  of  albumoees,  133 ; 
on  globuloses,  183 ;  on  myoainoses,  183 

W.  E6HNE  and  Shebidaii  Lea,  oh  the 
changes  exhibited  by  the  living  pan- 
creas, during  secretion,  199 

EOlz,  E.,  on  the  nse  of  the  hollow  gastric 
sound  in  diagnosis,  166 

EOnrel.  a.,  on  tbe  excretion  of  iron  and 
colonriug  matters  in  tbe  bile,  842;  on 
the  excretion  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur 
in  the  bile,  348 ;  on  the  occurrence  of 
iron  in  extravasations  of  blood,  349 ; 
on  the  aWirption  of  bile  by  tbe  lym- 
phatics of  the  liver,  359 ;  on  the  gases 
prodnoed  during  fermentations,  466 

LiBOBiiB,  on  tbe  tree  aoid  of  gastric  jnice. 
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.  raercnry  in  gall-stones. 


Lactic  acid  ot  fermentation,  p 
in  gastric  jnice,  91, 98 ;  colour-reactions 
enabling  the  detection  of  in  gastric  juice, 
99 ;  hypothesis  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
lactic-acid  producing  agent  in  the 
stomach,  161 

Lauamskt,  influence  of  nervons  system  on 
intestinal  secretion,  410 

Lamdwehb,  reseorcheaof,  on  madn  referred 
to,  336 

Lamoebbass,  on  the  structure  of  the 
pancreas,  referred  to,  189 

LjjfQHANB,  on  the  identity  of  h«matoidin 
and  bilirabiu,  349 

Lamblei,  J.  N.,  solubility  of  enzymes  and 
eymogens  in  glycerin,  4 ;  action  of 
osmic  acid  on  salivary  glands,  19; 
changes  in  eella  of  salivary  glanda 
during  secretion,  16;  on  mncigen,  16; 
on  the  results  of  stimulating  Jaoobson's 
nerve  on  the  secretion  of  parotid  Mlivs 
(foot-note),  88;  difterencea  between 
chorda-  and  sympatbetic-saltva  in  the 
oat,  31 :  on  anH-paralylU  or '  ontihrtic  ' 
secretion  of  eubmaxillaiy  saliva,  3!) ;  on 
cause  of  viseidlty  of  sablingnal  sahva, 
83 ;  researches  on  pepaiDogen,  109 ;  bja 
discovery  of  the  action  eirated  by  weak 
solutions  of  Na,CO}  on  rennet-enzyme 
and  rennet-zymogen,  149;  reaearcbei 
on  the  action  of  dUnte  acids  on  diastatio 
action,  167  (<m  also  Langley  and  Eves); 
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direotiotu  tor  experiinetits  TeUting  to 
gutdo  digmtioD,  179,  184,  186,  167 ; 
on  ths  deBtnictioD  of  tenneDts  in  the 
alimentary  o»nal,  444 

IiurautT,  J.  N. ,  and  J.  8.  Bdeihb,  ■  Pepsin- 
ogen uid  Pepsin,'  103 

Laholbt,  J.  N.,  and  F.  Etes,  on  oondi- 
tion«  wbioh  inflnence  tbe  unylolytia 
action  of  saliva,  1S7 

ZiuroLBT,  J.  N.  and  H.  M.  Fleicbcii,  on 
the  inflaence  of  the  Btiength  of  the 
■timnlos  applied  to  the  '  imorda '  on 
tbe  ooinpo«itioD  of  gqbmaiijlary  saliva, 
28 ;  on  tbe  effeotB  of  injection  of  NaCl 
and  N>,CO,  into  the  blood  on  se<iretioD 
of  saliva,  33 ;  their  analTsis  of  sablingnal 
saliva  referred  to,  88 ;  on  rate  of  eicro' 
tion  of  salts  b;  the  saliva,  61 

LutOLEY,  J.  N.,  and  H.  Sswall,  on  the 
ohanges  in  the  pepsin ■  forming  gUnds 
dnriug  digestion.  106 ;  relattve  amoonts 
of  pqnin  In  Btomaoh  at  varying  times, 

IiAHKisria,  B*Y,  on  intra-oellular  diges- 
tion, 471 

LiTBcniitorr,  P.,  on  tbe  empirical  foimnla 
of  obolalio  aoid,  305 

Latbchenbebheb,  on  the  formation  of  bili- 
mbin  from  blood  eolonring  matter,  349 

IiAHHoie  and  LtriiiE,  on  diaatatio  activity 
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Iju,  Shibidin,  compuative  stud^  by,  of 
natnral  and  artificial  digestion,  41 ; 
flndl  maltose  to  be  the  onlj  sngor 
resulting  from  the  action  of  salivary 
and  panoreatio  diastase  on  star^,  42  ; 
apparstoa  of,  for  separating  bj  dialysis 
the  products  of  digestion,  itc.,  46; 
jEiihne  and)  on  the  phenomena  ei- 
hibited  by  the  living  panoreas  daring 
se«t«tion,  199 ;  doubts  whether  panore- 
atie  diastase  dirtetly  forms  any  grape 
■Dgar,  416 ;  on  the  formation  of  leucine 
and  tyrosine  in  the  living  alimentary 
canal,  445 

Lbuwd,  on  thepreaeneeof  solphooyanates 
in  tbe  blood  and  urine,  30 

'  Legal's  reaction '  fbr  indol,  433 

LiHicAHK,  bis  discovery  of  lactic  and 
bydroehlorio  acids  in  the  gastric  juice, 
91 

LtpiKE,  his  experiments  to  discover 
whether  the  border  cells  of  tbe  gastric 
glands  exhibit  an  aoid  reaction,  109  (i« 
alto  Lannois  and  IiAplne). 

LsuB(,  on  the  use  of  tbe  holloa  gastric 
sound,  166;  on  the  dimiuntion  of  the 
bydroehlorio  aoid  of  the  gastric  juice  in 
fever,  173  ;  on  nntrient  enemata,  463; 
on  intestinal  joice,  413 

Lenoine  (a-amido-isobutylacetia  acid),  383 ; 
occnrrence  in  tbe  organism  inhealtband 
diseaae,  333,  388  ;  modes  of  preparation 
and  separation  from  tyrosine,  384 1  con- 


stitution of,  387  ;  synthesis  of,  338 ; 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of, 
389 ;  rotatory  power  of  Uie  physieally- 
isomeric  leucines,  341 ;  componnds  of, 
343  ;  reactions  which  serve  to  identify, 
243 ;  isomers  of,  348 

IiEUcai,  first  obeerred  the  diastatic  action 
of  saliva  on  starch,  36 

Leitbxt  and  LisoAioNi,  researahes  of,  on 
digestion,  70  ;  on  intestinal  secretion, 
410 

L>vT,  Mai,  on  the  mid-gut  gland  of 
Mollnsca,  473 

Lrtdsn,  belief  of,  in  jaondice  by  non- 
elimination,  366 

LicsTBBiic,  on  ^e  effects  of  stimulation 
of  the  spinal  cord  on  tbe  flow  of  bile, 
386 

■  LiebibiOhn's  '  glands,  in  small  intestine. 


n  large 


448; 


of,  451 

LntBBBiuNN,  Leo,  the  reaotion  exhibited 
by  hydrobilimbin  when  treated  with 
nitre  and  sulpbnric  acid,  336  ;  on  the 
spectroeoopio  characters  of  oboleteUn, 
830 ;  on  the  diflerences  between  obole- 
teUn and  bydrobilirobin,  S31,  883 

'  Liebermann'i  reaetum'  for  hydrobili- 
tnbin,  836 

LiBBio,  J.  v.,  on  catalysis,  7 

LmfiucBT,  ^nthesis  of  leucine,  389 

LraciBBEiMBR,  on  the  antiseptLoinfinenoe 
of  tbe  bile,  B67 

Lingual  and  buccal  glands,  secretion  of,  84 

Lipp  (lee  Brlenmejer  and  Lipp) 

'  LiODOB  PiNCBKATXODB,'  Benger's,  334 

LiSTKB,  Sib  Jobbps,  reference  to  a  case  of 
biliary  fistula  in  man,  in  which  he 
operated,  278 

LithofeUic  acid,  468 

LrrBBSinoE,  on  the  diaatatio  enzyme  of 
the  pancreas,  207 

LoEWBNTON,  on  the  influenoe  of  purga- 
tives,  Ac,  on  the  secretion  of  tnle,  374 

hb  Lqca  and  Pancebi,  on  tbe  aoid  secre- 
tion of  Dolinm  galea,  168 

LCttke'b  method  of  investigating  tbe 
acids  of  the  gastric  contents,  502  {lat 
alio  Martins  and  Ldttke) 

LoDwta,  CiBL.  innervation  ot  aalivaiy 
glands,  13  ;  on  nature  of  act  of  secre- 
tion, 14  ;  on  the  heat  evolved  during 
secretion,  in  submaiillaiy  gland,  14.  38 

Lddwto  and  Becexb,  on  effect  of  continued 


.  and  oomposition  o 

lary  saliva,  30 
Lnnwio  and  BEBNSTEiit,  194 
Lcnwio  and  A.  Bfiebs.  on  heat  evolved 

during  secretion  of  saliva,  14 
Lnnwio  and  WEiBMuni,  194,  199 
Lysatinine,  disooverv  ^  Dreohsel,  366; 

preparation  of,  356 ;  Siegfried's  method 

of  separating,  367 ;  compoaition  of  its 
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■ilveT  oomponnd ;  Telatioii  to  orMtine 
or  oc«aCiniiie  (Ijutioine  or  lyutineT), 
3G7 ;  daeompoBei  with  th«  formation  of 
nna,  368;  like  l;Bin«  i>  an  Mtnal 
pnidaot  of  the  diction  of  fibrin  b; 
trjrpsin,  259 
Ljvine,  354 ;  historr  of  the  diaaoTvy  b? 
Drechsel,  3M;  emplojment  of  phoepho- 
tnngHtio  aoid  to  precipitate  it  and  lyM- 
Unine,  266 ;  oonetitntion  and  oom- 
ponuds  of,  2E6;  is  dextroEQrrone,  956 

UiCHDTBN,  MBHcn,  and  Sibbzb,  re- 
uaiohes  of,  on  the  ohemioal  prooeuea 
of  the  small  intestine,  419,  446,  449, 
460,  461 ;  (baerrations  of,  on  the  re- 
action of  mnoooa  membrane  of  oolon, 
451;  on  the  baoteria  of  aad  pntrelaotiTe 
prooessee  in  the  oolon,  45S 

Uic  MtixK,  0.  A.,  on  the  Epeotrnm  of 
Fettenkoter'e  reaction,  399;  on  the 
speotram  of  Qmelin'R  reaotion,  B31 1 
on  biliaiT  arobilin,  837 ;  on  the  bo- 
oalled  oholO'hamatin,  BS3 ;  on  the 
odooring  nutter  of  the  tmea,  468 

Ualtodeitrin,  40, 43,  60 

Ualtow,  diMOTStT  of,  b;  Dnbmu&at,  87 ; 
iuTMtieatioD  of,  b;  O'SuUivan,  87 ;  the 
only  angar  prodnoed  b;  the  action  of 
diastatio  eniyma  of  talita  and  panoreai 
on  starch,  43 ;  deeorlption  of,  47 ;  in- 
testinal enEjme  whioh  oonverts  —  into 
grape  sugar,  4  IS 

M^'-Tii  F.  P.,  reaeaiahea  of,  on  retionlat 
tiseae,  403 

Mu.1,  BicBASO,  bis  eiperitnentg  and  hj- 
pothesea  on  the  origin  of  the  hydro- 
chloric add  of  the  gaatrio  jnioe,  111; 
objections  to  his  hypotheses,  112 ;  the 
Aathor'e  modification  of,  IIS ;  re- 
searehea  on  oompositiou  and  formula 
o!  bilirnbin,  31B;  observationB  on  the 
Ditore  of  the  ohemioal  ahange,  in 
Omelin's  reaction,  820;  stody  of  the 
action  of  bromine  on  bilirubin,  331 ;  on 
the  processes  for  preparing  biliT^^n 
from  bilirubin,  338 ;  on  the  relations  of 
these  two  bodies,  335 ;  inveetigatious 
of,  on  hydrobilinibin,  835;  on  the 
aoloming  matter  ot  the  (sees,  458 

Hju.t,  B.  and  F.  EmcH,  on  the  behavioor 
of  tanrooholic  acid  with  lotutions  of 
albuminous  substances  and  peptones, 
801,  8GS;  on  the  antiseptic  action  of 
the  bile-acid*,  857 

UumKurTuiii,  on  aholagognes,  874 

HiBCEwii.1,  Ifu,  on  the  absoiptive  powers 
of  the  colon,  463 

HiKFOBi,  on  the  cholagogue  action  of 
santonine,  878 

Mawittai.i.,  Jqhh,  on  Hfitner's  method  of 
separating'  glykoohoiic  add  from  ox- 
bile,  396 

Hiamrs  and  LOrns,  raaearchea  ot  on 


the  adds  of  the  gastric  juice  and  gastric 

oontente,  496  et  eeq. 
Uabcit,  W.,  reseamhes  of,  on  '  excretin ' 

and  ezeretolio  acid,  459 
IfuiDS  and  VAmiUB,  on  '  stetoobilin,'  458 
MiBLorr,  on  intestinal  juice,  409,  418 
UiTBB,  J.  B.,  Ms  views  on  catal^rtio  force,  7 
UBJLDB-Smin,  on  absorption  in  the  sto- 
mach, 440 
UcEiKDBicE,  J.  a.,    his   Text-book   of 

Physiology  qaoted,  477 
MoNiDOHT,  on  add  dyspepsia,  176 ;  deter- 

miuatioQ  of  adds  in  gastric  contents, 

600 
Meooninm,  the,  461 ;  analyses  ot,  463 
Mbisshib,  researches  of,  on  the  action  of 

the  gastric  juice  on  protdds,  114 — 116 ; 

repeated  reference  to  130,   138,   194; 

action  of  the  panoreatio  jnioe  on  proteids. 


a  intracellular  digestion. 


317 

Uubbheb,  M., 
471 

'  Melanin,'  846 

V.  MBRiNa,  reeearohes  of  o 

ot  absoiption  in  the  stomach,  441 

and  Cahn,  method  of,  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  acids  in  the  gaatrio 
joioe  and  contents,  495 

and   Mu8cui,UB,   researches  of,   on 

the  action  exerted  b;  the  saliTai;  and 
pancreatic  ferment,  inferred  to,  87 

Hetapeptone,  Heiisner's,  116 

'  Heuiyl-auilin  violet  reaction,'  for  the 
add  of  the  gastric  juice,  93 

Hethyl-gnanidine  in  cholera  cultoiea,  436, 
466 

Uethyl-mercaptan,  aa  a  prodnot  of  the 
putrefaction  of  protdds,  and  a  gaseous 
constitnent  of  the  large  intestine,  606 

UxracHinKorr,  Elus,  on  intraaellular 
digestion  and  phagocytosis,  471 

UuLBB,  his  discoTery  of  a  diastatic  fer- 
ment in  saliva,  S6 

Mid-gnt  gland  of  mollueoa,  472 

UiKxowBii,  0.  and  B.  Nichtn,  on  the 
iron  in  the  liver  in  poisoning  by  aisenin- 
retled  hydrogen,  350 ;  on  iotems  through 
polycholia  and  on  the  processes  which 
oooor  in  the  liver,  dnring  the  same,  864 

M iTBCEBBLtCB,  bis  estimate  of  the  quantity 
of  saUvB  secreted  by  man,  16 

MoLiscHOTT,  J.,  on  the  action  which  bile 
exerts  ou  peptones  (albtimoses) ,  S5S 

Hollneoa,  so-oalled  liver  of,  472 

MoBKAD,  experiment  of,  shewing  saorstion 
of  intestinal  juice  after  dividon  of  the 
mesenteric  nerves,  411,  463 

MoBOAoin,  referred  to  concerning  the  mode 
of  piodnction  ot  janndioe,  360 

HoBocBowns,  on  Uie  digestion  of  dastin. 
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Hnooid  DnclM-olbaEam  of  the  bile,  the, 
S8E;  origiiuill;  miiUken  for  maoiD, 
9S5 ;  the  reBeorchei  of  HammaTBteil 
and  Paijknll  on,  836 ;  methods  of  eepo- 
ration  of,  836 ;  reaotioiu  of,  837 ;  resolte 
of  elemental?  Bnal;sis  of,  338 

UCllxh,  Jobanheb  and  Th.  Schwimi), 
experiments  of,  onartiSoial  digestion,  81 

HOlLeb,  Joline,  experiments  of.  on  soUou 
of  saliejlio  seid  on  stucb,  60 

Uma,  J.,  disooveiy  of  a  proteolftio  fer- 
ment in  mixed  Biuiva,  18 ;  hU  estimate 
of  the  qnantitj  of  solphocyanio  a«id  in, 
19;  his  method  of  determination,  56; 
etfeots  of  stimulating  the  aplanchnio 
nerves  on  the  flow  of  bite,  386 

HiTRcsiBON,  Dr,  referenoe  to  s  oase  of 
biliary  fistula  obserTed  b;  him.  272 ;  his 
views  on  jaondice  referred  to,  361 

MVSCUI.UH,  reeeartdies  of,  on  ditwtatio 
action,  87 

MD8CULDB  and  Qmibeb,  researches  of.  on 
staroh,  49 

Mtucb.  F.  ,  his  researches  on  Pettenkoper'e 
lesotion  and  his  modification  of  the 
teat,  398  ;  on  the  preparation  of  oholaiio 
acid,  308 ;  iodine  oomponnd  of  oholalia 
acid,  30G  ;  empirical  formala  of  the 
atter,  805 ;  reeearches  of,  on  desoiy- 
oholalio  add,  306 

Habsr,  O,  on  the  am;IoIjtio  power  of  the 
bile  of  the  pig,  363 ;  on  the  action  of 
<^omet  on  the  secretion  of  bile,  371 : 
on  the  oonstitntion  of  aromatic  bodies 
which  exhibit  Millon's  reaetioD,  429 

Vimrm,  B.,  discovery  of  bile  acids  in  the 
Qrine  of  cases  of  pyremio  jaiuidice,  366 ; 
on  hj/dri^  qratidis  felles,  369 ;  on 
empyema  of  the  gall-bladder,  370 ;  on 
the  classification  of  g&il-stones,  380; 
on  the  presenoe  of  metallic  mercncy  ia, 
861;  ht»  theory  of  obolelithiasia,  886; 
his  observations  on  the  formation  and 
growth  of  gall-itones,  388 

Nbhcxi,  Lson,  on  metbyl-meroapton,  606 

Nbkcei.  U..  on  the  products  of  patre- 
fitotion  of  albumin  and  gelatin  in  the 
presence  ol  pancreas,  326;  on  the 
amount  of  leucine  yielded  bj  gelatin 
when  it  is  decomposed  by  boiling  sul- 
phuric add.  237 ;  on  a  sparingly  aolnble 
leucine, 213;  experimentewithM.Hahn, 
y.  Masaen  and  J,  Pawlow,  on  the  results 
which  follow  when  a  fistula  is  eatabliabed 
between  the  portal  vein  and  the  vena 
cava  inferior,  the  former  veeael  baiiig 
tied  on  its  entrance  into  the  Uver,  2B6 ; 
researches  with  Mrs  Sieber  on  the  blood 
coloniing  matter  and  on  the  relations 
otbilinibtntofanmatin.849;  reeearchee 
with  MaoGkdyeii  and  Mrs  Sieber  on  the 
ohsmleal  proMsses  of  the  human  imiJl 
'"";  diaooveij  of  iodol  in 


products  of  putrefaction  of  indol,  431, 
423 ;  method  of  obtaining  and  aepara- 
ting  skatol,  134;  on  phenyl-aoetio  and 
phenyl-propionio  acids  aa  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  albumin  and 
gelatin  by  anaSrobia  bacteria,  431;  dis- 
oovers,  in  assoeiatioD  with  Mrs  Sieber, 


product  of  pntrefaotioD  of  albominons 

snbatanoes,  606 
Nbtibk,  observatioDe  of,  on  the  sterility 

of  the  bile  of  the  rabbit,  887 
Hbomamn,  on   the   pi^pienta   which   are 

tbrmed  in  eztravaaaldona  of  blood,  S49 
NmuisiBii,  BiOHUm,  his  views  conoem- 

ing  the  albamoses,  181. 485 — 187 :  sepa- 

ration  of  proto-  from  dentero-albomose, 

488 ;  '  tryptophan,'  36S,  361 ;  criticisma 

of,  on  eipermients  relating  to  choU- 

gognes,  874 
NiCATt  aad  BiETacH,  the  action  of  gastric 

jnice  and  of  dilate  hydrochloric  add  on 

the  B.  eholtne  Atiattica,  ITl 
NiBBBK,  on  cholagognes,  374 
NoBL,  O.,  on  the  gaeaa  of  the  bile,  848 
NosaDADM,  action  of  oamic  acid  on  saliTaiy 

gUnds,  12,  107 

Obbbh, 


OaiTA,  experiments  of,  on  digestion  with- 
ODt  the  aid  of  the  stomach,  164 

Orbital  gland,  lefened  to,  11 

Out's  procedure  for  obhteratiog  the  portal 
vein,  280 ;  oollataral  circulation  esta- 
blished after,  384 

OsTUiA,  on  ehmiuatioQ  of  poisons  by  the 
Uver,  374 

Omithin  referred  to,  344 

O'Sdlljvan,  reseaichei  of,  on  maltose,  37 

Otto,  on  oheuotaDrooholio  acid,  303 

Oiyntic  cells,  of  the  glands  of  the  fuudoa 
of  the  Btomach,  62 


Pancreas,  the,  introductory  observations 
on,  188 ;  minute  stractnre  of,  189 ;  vas- 
□ularandnervoaBsarTe70f,191i  changes 
in  cells  of,  acoompanying  secretion,  197 

PanoKstio  fistula,  first  made  by  Beguier 
or  Graaf,  193 ;  Claude  Bemord'a  me- 
thod of  establiahing,  IBS ;  Heidenhain's 
method  of  establiSiing  temporary  fls- 
tal»,  198;  method  of  Lndwig,  194; 
Heidenhain's  method  of  eataolishing 
permanent  flstnliB,  194 

Pancreatic  juice,  secretion  of,  191;  Im- 
possibility of  obtaining,  by  fistule, 
all  the  juice  secreted,  196 ;  diffloulty  of 
obtaining  a  oontinuoni  normal   flow, 
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eDETinea  which  it  contains,  301 ;  oon- 
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C.  Sohmidt's  analysee  of,  from  temporai7 
and  from  permanent  flstnln,  303 
Panoreatio  juiee :  The  Bnijniet  of,  203 
I.  The  diastatio  eozfme,  20S ;  pre- 
paratiOD  of  lotiitioiis  of,  304,  SOS ;  mode 
of  action  of,  306 ;  how  offeoted  hy  tem- 
perature, 306 ;  inflaenoe  ot  qoantitj  of, 
on  rate  ot  diastatio  action,  306;  Kp- 
proximate  estimate  of  diastatio  power  of 
(be  ftomeot  itself,  306 ;  relative  richness, 
in  enzyme,  of  the  panoreas  ot  ox,  aheep, 
pig,  306;  is  there  a  zymogen  off,  306; 
independent  of  the  other  panoreatie  ea- 
z;mes,  308;  attempts  to  isolate,  20S, 
309 ;  ultimate  analjsea  of,  210 


seq.;  in  virtue  ot.  the  panctmtia  jniee 
and  the  Gresh  gland- tissue  itself  deoom- 
poee  the  neatral  fats,  313;  how  to 
demouatrate  this  aotioo,  318 ;  propwty 
lost  when  tissne  beoomes  aoid,  318 ; 
Orittzaer's  method  of  pi^xuing,  314 ; 
of  obeerring  oomparative  fot-tpliMdng 
aotivi^;  property  M,  to  deoomposeacetio 
ether.  314 ;  reasone  for  asserting  that  a 
&t-spUttii)g  enzyme  eziits,  316;  Oiiite- 
ner'a  observations  on  the  riohnera  of  the 
panoreas  in  fat-deoomposing  eniyiae«, 

III.  Trypsin,  the  pioteolytio  enzyme, 
816 ;  hietorioal  notes  on  the  dieoover; 
of  the  proteolirtio  activity  of  the  pancreas 
and  its  secretion,  316 ;  the  zymogen  of, 
319 ;  synonyms  of,  330 ;  methods  of 
preparation  ot,  330;  properties  ot.  331; 
preparation  of  solntions  of,  331,  333 

' Proteolyeig  by,  oondilioos  neoeseary 

to,  332 ;  general  phenomena  of,  333 ;  pri- 
mary piodncts  of,  and  tbeir  amonnts, 
33G ;  normal  trypain-digeetion  not  asso- 
□iated  with  evolntion  of  gasee,  336  ; 
'  antip^Ume'  or  '  tryptone,'  mode  of 
preparation,  reactioDB  of,  337;  com- 
poratiTe  reaetions  of  Sbrin,  anti-peptone 
aod  fibrin  ampho-peptone,  338 

Fancreatie  secretion,  general  phenomena 
of,  19S ;  inSnenoe  of  the  nervons  syatem 
npon, 196 

>  Pancnatin,'  term  applied  to  a  miitore 
of  the  pancreatic  enzymes,  306 

'  Panoreatinine,'  a  aynonym  of  pancreatin 

PiRuv  referred  to,  oonoeming  ^(tiie 
astolB,  78.  76 

Para-hydrooomaria  (paroiyphenylpropi- 
onio  a«id),  346 


Parakresol,    348,    483;    .     . 
tdentiGcation  of,  4S4 ;  behaviour  in  the 
eoonomy,  486 

'  Paralytic'  submaxillary  aallva,  83 

Para-ethylphenol,  346 

Para-oxybenzoie  aoid,  348 

Para-oi;pbenyl-aoetia  acid,  348,  480 

Para-oiyphenyl-s.«midopropionia  aeid,  or 
tyrosine,  347 

Para-ozyphenyl-propionie  aoid,  347, 439 

'  Farapeplone,'  Meissner's  statements  in 
reference  to,  1 15 

P4BEE,  J.  researohee  of,  on  tanrocholio 
add,  800 

FiBsmsoti,  synthesis  of  leocine,  339 

Parotid  dnct,  lee  Saliva 

Parotid  gland,  itt  Saliva 

pASCBns,  on  ehola^ogaes,  874 

PucaoTlH,  T.,  action  ot  intestinal  juice 
on  proteids,  413 ;  discovery  of '  inverting 
ferment'  of  small  intestine,  414;  on 
fermentationii  in  the  inteetines,  466 

PitffnsoB,  his  leaearches  on  fermentation,  6 

Pathogenic  organisms,  destruction  of,  by 
the  acid  ot  the  gastric  jutc«,  171,  178 

PiTON,  J>.  NoEi.  and  JoHK  M.  BJajvuB, 
case  of  biliary  fiBtola  in  a  woman  reoorded 
and  investigated  by  them,  375,  346, 
B48 ;  diminution  and  absence  ot  bile 
eolonring  matter,  during  pyrexia,  866 

PiTOK,  D.  HoEL,  second  set  of  obnrrations 
on  the  woman  with  biliary  fistula  pre- 
viously investigated  by  J.  M.  Balfoor 
and  himself,  376,  377 

Pitt,  F.,  his  explanation  of  the  non- 
digestion  of  the  stomaoh  by  (be  gastric 
juioe,  161 

Pawlow,  M.,  experiment*  ot,  on  inflaoice 
exerted  by  adupia  on  panoreatie  eeore- 
tion,  197 ;  exp^menta  with  H.  Hahn, 
V.  Uaaaen  and  M.  Nenoki  on  dogt,  in 
which  be  eatabUsbed  a  fistoloas  apertiit« 
between  the  portal  vein  and  the  vena 

Fauiuu.,  reseATchee  of,  on  the  mucoid 
nncleo-albomin  ot  bile,  886 

Patek  and  Fbsboz  on  diastase,  5 

pBtPlB,  on  the  excretion  of  drags  by  the 
bile,  875 

FxLouzE,  on  (he  tta(nre  ot  (be  aoid  of  the 
gastrio  juice,  91 

Pklovze  and  Dcius,  report  of  the  French 
Academy,  on  Uie  reaeaj«bes  of  Demaroay 
on  the  bUe,  393 

Penta-methylendiamin  or  oadaverin,  43G 

Fcneiu,  66 ;  methods  of  preparation ; 
8«hwann'B,S5;  WaBmann'B,86;  BrOoke'a, 
86;  V.  Witdob's,  67 ;  porifloatiou  ot,  t^ 
diuysis,  66 ;  oommenual  preparation  of, 
90 ;  indiflnsibility  of,  66,  89  j  prinoinal 
seat  of  formation  ot,  in  frog,  m  (saopna- 
gus,  107;  determination  ot  activity  of, 
183 ;  deatnietion  of,  448 
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BbBtdD  uid  Gratzner  on,  101;  SobUTB 
'  propepun ' ;  rssearcheB  of  Langlej 
and  I«ngle7  And  Edkins,  on,  102 ; 
Laaelej'B  dtrectiona  for  eipMuaente  on. 
186  1  destmctioD  of,  446 

Peptones,  134 ;  earlier  and  imperfeot 
methods  of  preparation  of  the  mixed 
peptones  leenltiiig  ^om  (he  Mtion  of 
pepsin  and  hjdroehlorio  aoid,  1S6 ; 
Eekne  and  Chittenden's  method,  1ST; 
KUhne's  improved  method,  490 

DistingoiBhing  oliarBOterH  of.  188 ;  re- 
agents which  preoipitate,  139  ;  ooloor 
reaotiong  of,  139;  deavage-prodnots  of, 
140 ;  diftnsibilitT  of,  141,  489;  ohemioal 
oompositioii  of,  aooording  to  earlier 
■nalTsea  of  TOTT  impare  substances,  143 ; 
anal^eee  ol  EtUine  and  Chittenden,  14S ; 
relabODS  of,  to  the  protdds  from  which 
the;  are  derived,  1^ 
(Befer  also  to  Ampho-peptone,  Anti- 
peptone,  Trjptone) 

Peptonee  a,  ^,  and  y  of  Uetssner,  115, 1S4 

'  PemidoDS  anamia,'  inoreaae  of  iron  in 
Uvei  in,  SfiO 

FBTTEHEorEB,  hiB  discover;  of  the  reaotion, 
for  the  bik  aoids,  whioh  bears  hie  name, 
297 

'  PETTENEorBB's  isaotion, '  397 ;  Drechsel's 
modification  of,  39B ;  Mylins's  modifioa- 
(ioQ  of,  398 ;  speotram  of,  399 

FrLttoBit,  on  the  gases  of  the  bile,  348 

Phagoojtosis  referred  to,  471 

Pbenaaetnrio  aeid,  483 

Phenol,  properties  and  identifioation  of, 
434 

Phenols,  prodnota  of  pntretactive  deoom- 
pcaition  of  tjirosine,  348,  433 

Phaiolphthaleln,  as  an  indicator  in  titra- 
tion, 4es 

Phenyl-acetio  aoid,  430 

Fhenyl-glncosasoD,  48 

Pheuyl-hrdrozin,  18 

Phenfl-maltosazon,  48 

Phenyl-propionic  aoid,  431 

' PhioTogbicin  and  Vanillin'  as  reagents 
tor  deteotiDg  the  free  EGl  of  gastrio 
JDioe,  94,  496,  497 

Phospho-molybdia  add,  as  a  preoipitaut 
of  peptones,  189 ;  mode  of  preparation, 
189 


and  l;satinine,  36S ;  employed  (nnder 
(he  name  of  Soheibler's  reagent)  as  a 
precipitant  of  vegetable  bases,  as  well 
aa  f or  precipitating  kjnnrio  acid,  creatine 


'Pioiifn,^  a  name  sngeested  for  the  tet- 

Bplitting  ferment  of  uie  panereas 
pROUHir,  AxcBiBAiji,  the  speculations  of. 


■  Puttker'b  '  OTTStallised  bile,  291,  296 

Psaltetinm,  the,  478 

PoDOLiNSEX,  action  of  oxygen  on  ttypsin- 
z;mogen,  319 

PoujTZKB,  S.,  dieoovery  that  neither 
ampho-peptonee  nor  anti-peptones  re- 
strain the  ooagnlation  of  the  blood, 
140,  1B2 

PoFor*,  on  the  gases  of  the  stomach  in 
flatalent  dyspepsia,  174 

PoBTBR,  J.  A.,  analysee  of  the  mineral 
matters  of  Imoes  by,  460 

Prevobt  and  Binet,  on  elimination  of 
medicinal  and  poisonous  agents  by  the 
Uver,  376 

Pro-pepain,  102 

'  Propeptone,'  the  term  applied  by  Sohmidt- 
Uillheim  to  (he  albnmoeee,  134 

Piotelnoohromogen,  a  ^nonym  of  Tryp- 
tophan (q.  v.),  263 

Protoalbamose,  136, 126;  analyses  of,  137 

Pboot,  Dr,  dieoovenr  by,  485,  488,  489 ;  of 
hydrochloric  acid  in  gastric  jnioe,  91 

'  Proven  trtcntuB,'  4TS 

Ptomaines,  definition  and  etymology  of 
the  word,  436;  non-oooQcrence  of,  nor- 
mally, in  intestine.  436;  ooeorrenae  of 
in  the  stools  in  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera 
and  oyitinnria,  436 

Ptyalin,  or  the  diastatio  enzyme  of  the 

iT     tetra-methylendiamin. 


PTE-Surrn,  P.  H.  and  T.  Laddbb  Bbdktoh, 
on  the  nerve  centres  which  infioence  in- 
testinal secretion,  411 

Pyloric  gUnds  of  the  stomach,  100 ;  Eb- 
stein  and  Oriitzner  on  the  formation  of 
pepsin  in,  101 ;  v.  Wittioh's  viaws,  101 ; 
conclnsions  to  be  drawn  fh>m  Elemen- 
siewioz  and  Heidenbain'e  experiments, 
lOS 

pylorie  secretion  (snocas  pylorions],  104; 
method  of  Elemensiewiez  for  obtaining, 
and  resnlts  on,  104;  Heidenbain'e  re- 
searohcB  in,  104;  oonditions  affecting 
secretion  at,  alkalinity  of,  and  ferments 
contained  in,  104 

•Pyroiii,'  176 


QoiNCEE,  H.,  on  the  production  of  bili- 
rubin and  biliverdin  in  blood  injected 
snbcntaneonsly,  849 ;  on  so-called  uro- 
bilin-janodioe,  366;  on  secretion  of 
inlealinal  jnioe,  409 ;  on  digestive  pro- 
pertiea  of  intestinal  jnioe,  413 
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AuDTUD,  oboemtionB  of,  on  the  preienM 
of  HCl  in  the  gastria  joioe,  19S 

BADEmBWBBT,  On  the  dittiibntion  of 
leucine  in  the  t>o^,  338 

BuiziKiBWBii  and  Sauovbu,  flrrt  die- 
oovered  Mpurtio  acid  among  the  pro- 
dnoti  of  digestion  otfibrin  by  ti7pBin,351 

Huiis,  his  hjfotheaiB  to  uoonnt  for  the 
eepontion  of  hjdroohlorio  twid  by  the 
stonuroh,  110 

Bunu,  JoH.,  OMS  of  bili&iy  Qstnla  in  man, 
3TS 

BliciitiB,  Teeearehee  of,  on  digestion,  68 

Bbceunobjivbbn,  on  the  fonnation  of  bili- 
rubin in  the  biood  of  the  frog,  S4Q ;  on 
the  fonnation  ol  bile  aobaring  matter 
in  the  blood  of  froffs,  849 

BEDniisACHBB,  Hi*  disMTOf  of  the  pie- 
aenoe  of  snliAtu'  in  tanrins,  29B 

Bednoing  power  of  aolaUe  OMbobydntea, 
13 

Bbkovhii,  L.  de,  on  the  physiologioal 
Mtioo  on  metbyl-meroaptan,  606 

Bennet-enzyme,  I.  of  the  Btoinaob,  147  j 
leseaioheB  on,  of  H^tc  and  Hammar- 
Bten,  147;  alirays  present  in  gestrio 
joice  of  healthy  men,  148 ;  zymogen  of, 
143 ;  diBtribntion  of,  in  stomaeh,  148 ; 
solutions  of,  how  prapared,  149 ;  Eam- 
marsten'a  method  of  sepsrsting,  149 ; 
cbaraoleiB  of  solntianE  of  pure,  119  ; 
agents  which  impair  action  of,  or  de- 
stroy, 149 ;  mode  of  freeing  pepsin  from 
the  rennet-enzyme,  160 ;  its  one  oha- 
raeteristio  property  ia  to  ourdle  milk, 
160;  prodnots  ol  action  of,  on  oaeein, 
150;  aotivity  of,  160;  Langley'a  direo- 
tions  tor  experiments  on,  IBS 
II.  of  the  pancreas  and  small,  inteatine, 
446 

*  Bbooh'b  reaotion,'  08 

Beaoroin,  as  a  reagent  for  the  (res  HCl  in 
the  gsetrie  oontenta,  4S7 

Betioolar  oi  retiform  tisaae,  401 ;  piepara- 
tionot,  40S 

Beticniin,  preparation  ot,  404;  phjaiml 
and  ebemieal  properties  of,  404 ;  pro- 
dnots ol  dsoompositlon  of,  406 

'Betioulnm,  the,'47e 

Betiform,  or  retionUr  tisBne,  401 

BiCBET,  CB1U.ZS,  remarahee  of,  on  the 
gaatrio  jniee,  73,  96;  hia  employment 
of  Berthelot's  method  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  add  of  the  gaatrio  jniee, 
97;  criticism  ot  his  resolts  by  the 
Author,  B8;  observations  on  the  acidity 
ot  the  stomach,  168 ;  on  the  duration 
of  the  digestive  process  In  the  stomach, 
169 

BnrcB,  on  oolonrleee  bile,  968 

BiTTHAmsM,  H.,  on  the  oopper  oomponud 
of  glutamic  amd,  368 

BiTTHiDBiii,  H.  and  ^BSOSLBm  on  a  oom- 
ponnd  of  oopper  with  leucine,  343 


BoBEBTS,  Sir  W.,  experiments  of,  on  dia- 
■tatie  action  of  saliva,  40 ;  researches 
of,  on  temperature  most  tavonrable  to 
action  of  diaetatic  enzyme  of  saliva,  61 ; 
on  temperature  at  which  it  is  destroyed, 
61 ;  on  deatraotion  ot  diastatio  eiuTme 
In  stomach,  167 ;  on  'pjToaij,'  176;  on 
the  preparation  of  solntionB  ot  the  pan- 
creatic ensymes,  304,  305 ;  tempenitan 
moat  favourable  to  the  action  of  the 
diaetatic  enzyme  of  the  pancreas,  30( ; 
the  inflnence  ot  the  quantity  of  this 
body  on  tlu  rate  of  diaataUc  action. 


306; 
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pancreatic  diastase,  306 

BoBiH,  Chasles,  on  the  identity  ot  hcma- 
toidin  and  bilinibin,  849 

BoBSOH,  A.  W.  Uaio,  case  in  which  he 
eetablished  a  biliuy  fistnla,  carried 
on  important  investigationB,  and 
Dltimatdy  cured  by  the  operation  ot 
oholecystenteroatomy,  375,  277,  845, 
B46;  cases  of '  hydrops  cyatidis  felleie,' 
S69 ;  experiments  witii  oholagognea,  378 

BSbiusr,  F.,  observations  on  dogs  with 
biliary  flstnla,  867  ;  on  intestinal  eeere- 
tioD,  409 ;  on  diastatio  action  of  in- 
testinal jaic«^  413 ;  on  (be  intestinal 
inverting  enzyme,  414,  416 

BAhbio,  observationB  ot,  on  cholagognes, 
871 

BoeBNBBBO,  on  cholagognes,  873 

BoezHEEutz,  influence  of  bile  introduced 
into  the  stomach  on  the  eeoretion  of 
bile,  981 

Boob,  analyses  by,  of  gasee  of  human 
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>t  in,  4 

BuTHXBFOBD,  W.,  observations  ot,  and  of 
the  Author,  on  the  iron  in  the  aahea  of 
dog's  bile,  841 ;  researches  on  ohola- 
gogues,  370—874 

BtrrHERrosD  and  Tiomu^  eflecta  ot  intro- 
duction of  bile  into  the  intestine  on  the 
bile  secreted  by  the  liver,  380 


(ion  of  indol  and  ekatol,  431  \ite  obo 
E.  and  H.  Salkowski) ;  on  skatol-oar- 
bcnio  acid,  436  (ne  aUo  B.  and  H. 
Salkowski] ;  on  the  behavioor  of  skatol- 
oarbonic  acid  in  the  economy,  438 
Bauowbii,  E,  andH.,  their resMi«hea on 
indol  and  skatol,  423,  43S ;  " 
of  skalol-oarbonie  acid,  426 ; 
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and  albuminoid  bodies  430;  on  phenaoe- 
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